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cae PARTMENT, 


OFFICE/OF#THE SECRETARY. 


MEMORANDUM. 


For the Secretary: 


This is a singularly 


petulant article by Hart. You 


will recall that he broke out 
in the sane fashion at the 


meeting of the American Histori- 


SIXTEEN PAGES 


for a few minutes, Mr. Secretary 
of War? It’s this way: We know 
that you are a tireless public serv- 
ant, a laborious executive, a busy man 
_every moment of whose time is precious; 
but, then, we are busy, too, and on the 
‘same job. You will not refuse to give 
ear to what millions of your fellow-serv- 
ants of the public have in their minds 
and would say if they had the chance. 
_ We bear testimony to your courtesy 
and good sense; we are good tempered, 
too, and feel no personal hostility to a 
man who has given evidence of a desire 
‘to deserve well of the republic.. Only it’s 
this way with us: We want_to have « 
“tain things done, we believe they ought 
to be done, and they’ve got to be done! 
Yet you are not doing them. 

First of all, we have a right to discuss 
what you are doing and not doing, be- 
cause you are our hired man; you are 
appointed by the President for our ben- 
efit, to perform our service, subject to 
our eventual decision as to whether you 
have done the best that can be done. 
There can be no question of our right to 
inquire into your service, through Con- 
_ gress, through public meetings, and 


Ce: you give us your attention 


America, and all that in them is, belong; 
to the people of the United States of 
America; and they have -an absolute 
right at.all times to know what goes on 
in the public service, barring the observ- 
ance of secrecy with regard to military, 
naval, and, possibly, diplomatic affairs, 
so long as secrecy is for the public inter- 
est. 2 

“Y's this way: The-sgreat constructive 
opeations of the War Department, such 
as the drafting and assembling of troops, 
their fitting out, the manufacture of 
guns, of submarines, of airplanes, of 
rifles, are matters that cannot be kept 
secret, and, as a matter of fact, are prob- 
ably known in more detail and accuracy 
‘to our enemies than to most people in the 
United States. 

A meek individual m Massachusetts 
within a few days wrote te a Boston 
paper: “If the people do not know all 
the facts, and I agree that they do not, 
why should they? - 
trusted the conduct of their war to their 
Government, and they must permit the 
“ Government to use its best judgment. 
The Government may have made mis- 


takes, ‘but it has made no mistake in 


withholding facts that might have 
depressed the people and made’ them 
dissatisfied. Any newspaper that eriti- 
cises the Administration on that score 
is animated by Seeeoctive partisanship, 
or oe worse.” 

t’s this way with such stuff: Any 
aes to treat those matters as sacred 
subjects, which must not be mentioned on 

+ the floor of Congress or alluded to in the 
public press, is an affront te the intel- 


cer- 2. 


through the press. The United States of 


The people have in- 
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By ALBERT: BUSHNELL HART 


ligence of the American’ people. Our 
countrymen are entirély competent to 
judge for themselves: as to the working 
of their Government, and the effect on 
their minds: of knowing instead of sus- 


pecting that some things are not going 


well. All they ask is to be furnished 


with accurate, complete statements of — 


things that are known piecemeal to hun- 
dreds of thousands. ~ 

How do you, how does apne sup-)__ 
pose that the American people can be 
held up to their work in this war if 


: @ Underwood & Underwood. 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War in 
President Wilson’s Cabinet. 


rumors go floating about unchallenged 
that the airplane factories and the ship- 
yards are filled with disorganized and, 
therefore, inefficient workers? It’s: this 
way: If that statement is true, we ought 
to know it, in order to help correct it; if 
it is untrue, you ought to give us the 


-facts, so that we may rejoice. 


. In the next place, it does not Ses 
us to be assured that you are honest and 
patriotie and deing your best. I am 
honest up to the filing of the last income 


tax return; I am patriotic, or else I. 


should not undertake the ungracious task 
of writing this article; I do my best in 
the sphere to which Providence has ap- 
pointed me. But I do not claim the 
ability to carry on a department of war 
any more than to run a newspaper or 
a university. It’s this way: The ques- 
tion at issue is not whether you are 
doing your best, but whether anybody 
in the United States could do better; for 


. this is net a time te be satisfied with 


even the best work of a good man, if it 
is not up to the needs of the country. 
In this crisis we need and are entitled to 


a Secretary of War that knows how to 
handle large numbers of men on a great 
variety of converging tasks. 

You have lived a respectable and use- 
ful life for forty-six years; but previous 
to your appointment. your sole national 
service was as private secretary to the 
Postmaster General, and your responsi- 
‘ble administrative experience was gained 
_as City Solicitor of Clevelynd for nine 
_ years, and Mayor for fouz 
might be said that being Mayor of Cleve- 
land is like learning | 


Edwin M. Stanton, the Great War Sec- 
‘retary of President Lincoln. 


guage: when you have got that far, any- 
thing else in the same line is easy. Never- 
theless, where have you had opportunity 
to show the master mind of the admin- 
sistrator who appoints the tasks for a 
- hundred other men and combines their 


_activity imto a harmonious effective ~~ 


whole? Grover Cleveland could do that; 
President Harper of Chicago University 
could do that; James J. Hill could do it; 


Edwin M. Stanton could do it; can you | 


do it? If you can, why have you not done 
it? You are a man capable of render- 
ing great service to your .country in 
many administrative posts; you are = 
doing yourself justice at the head of 
War Department. We might like you as 
a brother-in-law better than as a hus- 
band. 

The proof of this statement is what 
you yourself say about your department 
and its work. As recently as Jan. 3, 
before the Senate committee, you assured 
that committee and through it the United 
States that the airplane manufacture 
was going forward well and that air- 
planes were being shipped to France. 


years. It 


Section 


“BAKER AN D HIS TASK 


He Has Done Many Good Things, Says Harvard Historian, but 
Does Not Do Himself Justice as Secretary of War 


On that point we may accept the testi- 
mony of Senator Lodge of Massachusetts 
in the Congressional Record of March 26, 
as a statesman of great experience, a 
member of important committees with 
especial advantages for securing even un- 
willing information from the departments 


and a reputation for saying nothing _ 


which he cannot back up with proof. 
He is a better witness than you, because 
he plainly knows more about your de- 
partment than, you do. ; 

And this is what he says: “ The Sec- 


retary of War snoke a short time ago of- © _ 
our besinnine: Ma Fiebtin ting oe 


un to. ere pete We re- 


turned at that time the two French 
models which we had had here. Since 
then I believe one American plane has 
gone; it may be on the water now; it 
may have been landed—we have not 
a fighting plane in France. The front 
where our men are is not defended in 
the air. We have spent $840,000,000 for 
airplanes in the past year, and we have — 
not a fighting plane in France. The 
facts I have recited in regard to airplanes 
are known to Germany. It is time our 
people understood them.” 

_Then there is the question of guns 
which has been before your department 
ever since you assumed office March 9, 
1916. This is what Senator Lodge says, 
and it is God’s truth: “ We have no guns 


‘in France, except a few old coast guns 


which we sent out early and for which 
the French are making carriages. We 
are using French guns. That is the hard 
fact.” 

Senator Poindexter of Washington, who 
is not always in agreement with Lodge, 
summed the whole thing up in a sentence: 
“ The substantial fundamental fact in the 
situation is that we have been engaged 


’ for a year in this war, which the Senator 
- from Massachusetts. says may ultimately 


result in a struggle for the independence 
of this nation, and that we have no air- 
planes. That is all there is about it.” 

Now let us bring this issne to a head 
so that there may be no mistakes. We 
who censure your administration of the 
War Department do not claim that you 


are responsible for making airplanes and - 


big guns with your own hands; nor for 
the failure of the men directly in charge 
of the work to come up to the scratch. 
It’s this way: You are the man whe took 
the responsibility of the War Depart- 
ment, and thereby bound yourself to the 
people to know what was going on in 
your department—particularly in the one 
braneh of your service where speeding 


planes. to : 


up seemed possible and where the result _ 


of the speeding up might turn the scale 
in Europe. You further made yourself 
responsible by roseate promises and prog- 
nostications. Therefore, we hold you per- 
sonally responsible for a failure to fol- 


low up your own erders; to know for. 


2 


yourself whether they were up to the ex- 
pectations that you held out. 

All these distinctions between light 
fiying planes and heavy battleplanes 
mean nothing to us. What we want is 
airplanes that will protect our soldiers 
and aid our allies on the front; and up 
to the 26th of March, nearly a full year 
after the outbreak of war, only two such 
airplanes had been constructed and 
shipped. Even on that point the Com- 
mittee on Public Information permitted 
a trick of camouflage to be played. It 
would be unjust to hold Mr. Creel re- 
sponsible for the sending out of pictures 
of airplanes with the statement that 
“hundreds have already been shipped. 
Our factories have already reached quan- 
tity production, and thousands upon 
thousands will follow.” When it turned 
Out that the pictures were photographs 
of training planes, and not battleplanes 
at all, and that the accompanying in- 


. formation was faise and misleading, Mr. 


sreel was right in putting the responsi- 
bility on Mr. Rubel. Mr. Rubel pushed 
it further back on jone Strunsky, who 
had volplaned the story for the news- 


papers out of the empyrean heights of - 


his own misinformation. We should like 
to know whether Strunsky is still on the 
job. 


Camouflage seems the order of the day. 
In the same newspaper you find Edward 
N. Hurley quoted in a speech before the 
National Marine League as saying that 
“Of this total steel construction, 2,121,- 
68 deadweight tons, or approximately 
28 per cent., has been completed—that is, 
the program for steel ships has advanced 
28 per cent. toward completion.” Then 
he goes on to boast of the repair of the 
German and Austrian ships and the 
opening of shipyards with a “total of 
298 steel building ways.”. He absolutely 
blinks the fact that “28 per cent. com- 


_ pleted ” means only two brand-new ships 


launched; and apparently he includes in 
the percentage the completion of ships 


“which had been laid down without any 


agency of the United States Government 
more than a year before our war with 
Germany broke out. 

Fortunately, you are not responsible 
for the shipbuilding; but you are respon- 


sible forthe same gross fault as that of 


IVE minutes after the recent explo- 
sion at ‘the Erie yards in Jersey 
City an “emergency call” came over 

the telephone to the Motor Corps of 
America, 21 East Fifty-seventh Street. 
Thirty minutes later four ambulances, 
completely equipped, and three dispatch 
cars answered the call. The automobiles 
were all “manned” by women. They 
were women in khaki, who could drive 
and repair motor cars, give first aid, 
carry stretchers if necessary, do various 
kinds of emergency work, and do it in 
a hurry. They had been summoned by 


Women’s Motor Corps on Call Day and Night 


_the New York City Police Department. 


The Moter Corps is a volunteer asso- 
ciation, and the members first registered 
for automobile work as a branch of the 
National ,_League for Women’s Service. 


In November they resigned to form a 


separate body directly subject to Gov- 
ernment call. From the beginning their 
purpose was to be ready for emergency 
need. But in the last few months their 
work has grown immensely, and has to 


' some degree crystallized inte definite ac- 


tivities. They wear uniforms patterned 
after that of a British association to 
which theirs is a sister body.. They are 
organized upon the military plan. , They 


have weekly infantry drill, and they 


practice shooting, entering contests with 
the marines and other organizations. 
But the basic fact about them is not 
spectacular. It is just hard work. 

A eertain number of cars and drivers 
are always ready for hurry ambulance 
calls. In addition to that, the corps has 
two cars every day at Camp Merritt to 
take sick soldiers to the hospital train 
or base hospital, and they meet the hos- 
pital trains at Hoboken. Every Wednes- 
day four cars are detailed to a hospital 


. bonnaire 


Mr. Hurley; namely, a disinclination to 
tell the country clearly just what you 
have dene and what you have not done; 
an inability to secure co-ordination, such 
as will enable you to bring to pass what 
you undertake. You have done many 
good and remarkable things for which 
so far the country is duly grateful, 
‘such as the registry of eligibles, the draft, 
the rapid building of cantonments, the 
officers’ training camps, the organiza- 
tion of the various special branches of 
service. We condole with you.on the 
piteous suffering which a Secretary of 
War must have undergone in the know!- 
edge that some artillery -regiments 
drilled for months in camps without a 
single field gun with which to exercise 
or use for target practice. 

It’s this way: You came into the War 
Department under unfortunate circum- 
stances. Secretary Garrison, by all ac- 
counts one of the best administrators in 
the country, resigned his post as Secre- 
tary of War on Feb. 10, 1916, because the 
military bill upon which Congress in- 
sisted and which the President did not 
feel like making an issue was, in his judg- 
ment, inadequate and not calculated for 
the defense of the country. The proof 
_of his good judgment is that the vital 
parts of that act had to be changed be- 
fore a real army could be raised. You 
came in because you were willing to work 
under that act. 


Perhaps you are no more blamable 
than half a dezen of your predecessors 
for not shrieking into the ears of Con- 
gress the military deficiencies of the 
army, except that you must have realized 
that the clouds of war. were steadily 
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rying one?) What evidence did you give 
of your unusual ability as a Secretary of 


War? With what tried and trained gen- 


eral officers did you habitually take 
counsel? 

The truth is, and everybody knows it, 
that the Administration did not appear 
to realize that when war broke ont it 
would be necessary to fight. 


Perhaps Congress and the people could 
not have been brought to the point of 
making preparation in advance of actual 
war. We criticise ourselves as well as 
you for not being able to read the signs 
of the times. But it’s just this way: 
We were not Secretaries of War,| whose 
reason for being was a superior judgment 
and foresight. We are only humble con- 
stituents. 

What has this lack of foresight before 
the war and hindsight during the war 


- cost the people of the United States? 


Vast sums in money. Forty million dol- 
*lars spent in airplanes might build 84,000 
airplanes at $10,000 each—of course, part 
of that sum remains to be expended on 
the service. Henry Ford knows what he 
‘is talking about when he undertakes to 
build 500,000 automobiles at $500 each 
retail; or when he declares that 90,000 
‘tractors can be built in six months. The 
War Department has not known what it 
was talking about in its forecast as to 
the probable work of contracters under 


\ 
Government pressure. 


Tt’s this way: . What makes us hot 
under the coliar is' not that the work has 
been slow, but Bhat you have been slow 
to find out that it has been slow. 

Still our feelings are not poured out 
to the full. What are airplanes for, and 


darkening. What did you do, or urge, , big guns and rifles, and soldiers to carry 


or insist on, or threaten to resign if it 
Were not done, in the way of preparing 
the United States for a war which was 
always postible and steadily grew prob- 
able? HAM was it that you were so dé-.- 

en war was declared, knowing 


the rifles, and trucks to carry the sol- 
diers, and ships to carry the trucks? 


All that is not a Palm Beach race against . 


time, it is an effort to bring the physical 
forces of the nation to bear against the 
Hun, against the national enemy, against 


that the United States of America did a dreadful danger to: democracy, against 


not” possess a single war airplane or | 
modern heavy field gun, not one mov- 
able siege cannon such as brought about 
the fall of Belgium, (possibly there were 
a few such in the arsenals, but that made 
littie difference, because there were said 
to be only four flat cars capable of car- 


in New York to take convalescents for 
@an outing. ‘They also do ambulance 
work for the Rockefeller Institute Hos- 
pital. They are at the call of Dr. J. W. 
Dounce, Assistant Surgeon, U. S. N. 
R. F., who as medical officer of the 
Third Naval District is in charge of 
medical” matters at naval headquarters 
and sends the members of the corps on 
ambulance work among the sailors on 
furlough. They are at the Government’s 
call for any sort of ambulance service, 
en demand. The ambulance course and 


ceauae of the Cares at ith Regiment Anmaey 


the ruin of civilization. We admit that 
“you are a good sport, have the personal 
bearing of a gentleman, have shown. ex- 
cellent temper in trying circumstances— 
that does not satisfy. 

it’s this way with us: We want to win 
the war! We wanted our. men to er 


emergency hospital drill at St. Luke’s 
is a compulsory part of their training. © 
The members have been used recently 


for searching women entering and leav- 


_ing the Port of New York. Every boat 
that comes into the harbor is a signal 
for the appearance of members of the 
Motor Corps at the dock. It is they who 
make the necessary examinations of 
women for papers and the like before 
“permission to leave the boat is granted. 
And when boats are about to sail they 
search women going out. For this work, 


into the war; and the one branch of the 
service in“which a great advantage could 
be gained by a proper combination of 
wood and steel and aluminium and cloth 
with a comparatively small amount of 
man power, was in the airplanes. If we 
could have put 84,000 or 8,400 airplanes 
on the front, before the recent German 
drive, the Huns could not have made 
that awful bulge in the allied defense. 


In the matter of airplanes you were 
not able to bring the desired result about. 
James J. Hill could have brought it 
about! 
Theodcre Roosevelt would have brought 
it about! 
. Leonard Wood would have brought it 
about! 

. Lindley M. Garrison “would have 
brougtit it about! 
That’s the way it looks to us! Good 

as you are, you are not up to the job. 
Whose job? Our job. I wear-every : 
hour of the day a two-star service pin. 
It’s my job that the lives of young men, 
which are the frankincense and myrrh of 
tional patriotism, shali be given to 
the best purpose; that they shali be pro- 
vided with the best equipment for offense 
and defense, with the best arms, .that 
they shall be protected by the best big 
guns, that they shall have tle advantage. 


_of the best airplane service obtainable. 


Furthermore, some of them are going to 
the aid of our distressed brethren over- 
seas, in the most dangerous battle of the 
war, and apparently they must go with- 
out a single battleplane of ours to detect 
the enemy’s approach and to join them 


‘in the fight for liberty. 


My boys, everybody’s boys, are entitled, 
to the biggest, ablest, most farsighted, 
experienced, magnetic, powerful Secre- 
tary of War that can be found among 
100,000,000 of Americans. It’s this way, 
Mr. Baker: You do not measure up to 
that standard! : 


[Editor’s Note.—In reference to Pro- 
fessor Hari’s quotations from Senators 
Lodge and Poindexter, it should be stated 


_ that there have been unofficial denials of 


the airplane charges. It is asserted by 
Administration supporters that the situa- 
tion is not so bad as was pictured by the 
two Senators and that they spoke without 
full knowledge of the tacts] 


too, they receive special training. Sev- 

eral of them are working for the De- 

partment of Justice Secret Service in 

ways that cannot\ be divulged. It may 

be related, however, that when a woman 

was arrested as a spy in New York not 
long ago a member of the Motor Corps 

of America acted as her a guardian 

at night. 

They also do dispatch work for Gov- 
ernment officials and visitors, and occa- 
sionally they perform a duty that is more 
or less picturesque, as when they recently 
escorted Governor Whitman from the 
‘city line to the new armory at Yonkers. 
No one is admitted to the corps whe has 
not a State chauffeur’s license and a 
mechanician's license with an examina- 
tion grade of at least 80 per cent. from 
one of the three best automobile schools 
‘in New York and has passed a physical 
examination by a United States Army 
medical officer. They must be inocu- 
lated for typhoid and paratyphoid. They 
must take the oath of allegiance before 
a Federal officer before they can enlist. 
After they are enrolled as privates they 

. must not only take the emergency course 
at St. Luke’s, but a stretcher drill and an _ 
infantry drill. Then they are ready for 
active service, and for motor work they 
must own their own cars. There are 
other kinds of work for members of the 
corps to do. however, and among the 127 
members’ are not more than 70 private 
ears. Four ambulances are in service 
and several more are being added to the 
list. ; 

Since the Motor Corps reorganized as 
a separate body, under the leadership of. 
Captain Helen.Bastedo, who had headed 
‘the division dt the league, the member- 
ship has almost aes 
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THE BUTTERFLY 


great mass of prior information, and 
seems substantially true. It had noth- 
ing to do with the great mass of Jews 
on the East Side. It merely said that 
out of that quarter came the indispen- 
sable talent that put over Bolshevism in 
That the reputable Jewish 
brethren should wish to smoke-screen 
the rascals of the East Side and de- 
nounce Simons, who seems to be their 
good friend, is queer, but that is the 
sort of thing they usually do. 

The apostate Jews are a good deal of 
a problem. A Jew does not necessarily 
become bad because he loses his relig- 
ion, any more than a Christian does. But 


Russia. 


the Jews, like the Bolshevik breed, who 
do go bad and become haters of relig- 
ion and of all civilization that is based 
on it, are very dangerous animals in- 
deed, and any help in running them 
down and digging them out of their 
holes should be welcomed by upright 
Jews as a service done their race. 

But they are not the only dangerous 
reyolutionists. The Bolshevik misery 
is recruited from other sources besides 
Jewish apostacy. One would have to 
hear evidence before venturing an opin- 
ion that Trotzky is worse than, for 
example, John Reed. 


B.S. M. 
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Lieut.-Commander Pindle, U.S.N., 
Discharged, Has a Fatal Moment 
of Absent-Mindedness 


Lieutenant-Commander 
Lo Poe 

To Miss Dolly Warren, Mess Attend- 

ant, First Class. 


From Pindle, 


Subject—Orders, 
from 
such duty as you may be performing 


1. You are hereby detached 


on your present station and will pro- 
ceed immediately to the Little Church 
Round the Corner, reporting to Lieu- 
Pindle for mar- 
riage to that officer, and for such sub- 


tenant-( ‘Commander 


sequent duties as he may assign you. 

2. This assignment to shore duty and 
the travel and expense involved are re- 
quired by the public interests. 

(Signed) 
Amos D. Pinpie, Lt.-Comm’d'r, 
Commanding. 


“P® IMPTNESS is essential.” 

“Then I know I can't fill the posi- 
tion,” sighed the returned soldier, as he 
the “All the 
training | ever had was in getting out 
the United States casualty lists.” 


started to leave room. 
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BOUT the 

time this 

issue of Lire 

(Gr comes out Mr. 

Wilson will be 

back in France 

putting his shoulder again to the wheel 

of nations and trying to put it over to 
where it belongs. 

He had a strenuous visit here. It 
must have been hard work, but it was 
worth while. On the whole, he got 
help for his plans for preserving the 
peace of the world. Congress passed 
his money bills—some of them—and 
Senators Lodge and Knox assisted his 
efforts to devise a League of Nations 
by serious and extended criticism of 
the preliminary draft for such a League 
that he brought over with him. 

Neither Mr. Lodge nor Mr. Knox 
thinks at all well of the instrument 
which Mr. Wilson has had a hand in 
making and the chief hand in getting 
adopted. It seems safe to surmise that 
if either of them had felt at liberty 
to express bluntly his feelings about 
the document he would have said, 
“Take that thing away! 
good!” But the document was too im- 
portant for such summary treatment. 
Representatives of the five strongest 
nations in the world had signed it, and 
in these States the feeling for it, or 
for something like it, was too strong 
to be trifled with. Ex-President Taft 
was stumping the country in support 
of it, with backing from such Repub- 
licans as President Lowell of Harvard. 
President Butler of Columbia had 
issued warning to his fellow partisans 
that they must not range themselves in 
opposition to the idea of a plan to in- 
sure world peace, and former Repub- 
lican Secretary of War Stimson had 


teseenos 


made a deposition to the same effect. 
The Democratic party was being mar- 
shalled in support of a definite plan to 
bind over the world to keep the peace, 
the idea was almost universally popu- 
lar, and the Republican party could not 
be held together in opposition to it. 
So Mr. Lodge and Mr. Knox gave over 
consideration of Mr. Wilson’s general 
delinquencies and great breach of 
presidential deportment in playing 
hookey and going off to Europe, and 
put their minds seriously on the pro- 
posal that he had brought back. The 
result was two important speeches in 
the Senate. 


OTH Mr. Lodge and Mr. Knox in- 

troduced their remarks with assur- 
ance that they were not captious oppo- 
nents of world-peace, but would go as 
far and pay as high as anybody would 
to get it, and support any reasonable 
plan that gave fair promise to produce 
it, and then each went on to depose at 
length and in detail why Mr. Wilson’s 
plan, in so far as the rough draft of it 
indicated, failed to give such promise, 
but seemed more likely to bring on an- 
other war in due time, and meanwhile 
to knock the power, prosperity, liberty 
and reputation of the United States 
into a cocked hat. 

That was something like. It was 
time that this world-peace effort was 
taken seriously by Republicans in the 
Senate and disengaged from such 
defunct issues as the propriety of Mr. 
Wilson’s leaving home and intruding on 
Europe and his right to speak for the 


United States. Since he has spoken 
for the United States, and Europe has 
heard him gladly, and the United States 
has shown such unmistakable symp- 
toms of backing him up, it was high 
time to consider what he had been 
talking about. : 

Mr. Lodge and Mr. Knox searched 
the rough draft of the Peace League 
for weak spots, and seemed to find 
many. Doubtless they found more 
than there were, read into the draft a 
good deal that it does not contain, read 
out of it some things that are in it, and 
furnished it with unwarranted buga- 
boos. But that’s no matter. By 
searching criticism they helped with 
the job. Nobody wants a no-good 
League for Peace. Whether the League 
works or not depends more upon the 
abilities and spirit of the nations that 
go into it and the depth of the lessons 
they learned in the war, than on the 
text of the document that records their 
agreement and defines what they are 
agreed about. Nevertheless, the docu- 
ment ought to be as good as human 
brains can make it, and clear and pre- 
cise in its provisions, and Mr, Lodge 
and Mr. Knox contributed to demon- 
strate that at present the draft 
that Mr. Wilson brought out is not 
such a document. Mr. Wilson’s great 
service has been to rally the people of 
Christendom to make a demand for 
lasting world-peace too strong to be 
ignored or suppressed. He has made 
possible the acceptance of a plan of 
unprecedented beneficence. But in per- 
fecting that plan—since it is now likely 
to go through in some form—he ought 
to have the help—really the help—of 
the best brains in every country af- 
fected. It is a great thing that the mat- 
ter has gone so far that it is dangerous 
now for the astute to flout or neglect 
it, and that even those who have no 
faith in it must apply themselves to see 
that it is no more dangerous and no 
more faulty than they can help. 


N° document can hold the people of 

the world except in so far as they 
feel that it is necessary to be held by 
it. Our venerated Constitution, which 
is a mighty good document, only holds 


(Uesyas 
Waiter: 


BUT, WAITER! 


us to that extent. When conditions 
change and it begins to pinch us some- 
where, the courts ease it up by a new 
interpretation. When we change it by 
amendment, and the enforcement of 
the amendment comes to look more 
troublesome and dangerous than the 
ailment it was devised to correct, the 
amendment is not enforced. The Con- 
stitution was made for the people, and 
has to keep on fitting them and to 
change as they change. They respect 
it, but it is no Procrustean bed. 

It may well be the same way with the 
document that is devised to define the 
powers and duties of the League of 
Nations. It will be a working hy- 
pothesis for the promotion of harmony 
in world politics. War has come to be 


I DIDN’T ORDER THIS WATER! 
NO, BUT YOUR FRIEND ORDERED IT FOR YOU 


such an abominable mess, so costly, 
beastly, comprehensive and destructive, 
that the bedeviled world is compelled, 
on pain of death, to make a desperate 
effort to be quit of it. This rough- 
hewn Peace League program is the first 
fruit of that effort. Mr. Wilson has 
helped to get it. Good on his head! 
Good on every head that helps with 
this immensely important, immensely 
appealing job! It needs all kinds of 
help. It deserves all kinds of help, 
because it ’s an effort to save the world 
from destruction. Who can help with 
advocacy, let them stand and appeal. 
Who can help with criticism, let them 
bring on their bears. Who can help 
with money, with power, with charac- 
ter, with strength, let them fetch along 
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= 
those articles and make them operative 
in a great, a greatest, cause. 


HE world of Europe is utterly 
changed, and is still changing at 
top speed. It has come to no settle- 
ment yet, and tranquillity and peaceful 
industry are things seen through a 
glass, dimly. Our own world is sub- 
ject to fits, and has throes ahead of it. 
Mr. Lodge prophesies and would cast 
out devils in the name of George 
Washington and the Farewell Address, 
but it seems far from certain that our 
Father George would accept Mr. Lodge 
as his valid representative and spokes- 
Brian. Washington’s first thought was 
not to save his bacon. He became a 
rebel when rebellion was a scary enter- 
prise. He went to war when war pros- 
pects were uninviting. He was leader 
in devising and accepting the Consti- 
tution when a written constitution was 
an untried novelty. He was leader in 


) starting a republic in a monarchical 


When anything important was 


‘ world. 
doing, Washington never got under the 


bed. On the contrary, he turned up 
among the first with his boots on. 
Those who tell us that, with the world 
in the fix that it is in now and with 
the strongest nation in it at his back, 
George Washington would give us 


timid counsels of aloofness, take seri- 


ous chances of a cold reception when 
‘they meet the Father of His Country 
over there in the Beyond. 

It may shock Mr. Lodge to think so, 
but, really, Mr. Wilson is cutting up 
very much more like what you would 
expect from a man of the adventurous 
propensities of Washington than Mr. 
Lodge is. 

We go to press without the advan- 
tage of having read Mr. Wilson’s ad- 
dress in New York, but on the whole 
his errand here seems to have been ac- 
complished. What he said in Boston 
about the anxiety of Europe for fear 
the country would balk at the League 
has been confirmed from sources not 
especially friendly to him. Frank Si- 
monds testifies to the same effect, and 
so does Mr. Wickersham. 

But the United States will join the 
League. That seems sure. 
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US ARMY M MAGIC 
UNIVERSITY. 


40,000 SOLDIER STUDENTS. 


COLLEGE TOWN BUILT AT 
BEAUNE. 


By F. WYTHE WILLIAMS. 
Brauns, Saturday. 

The American Army Edueat onal Com- 
mission arrived and established its head- 
quarters to-day at Beaune preparatory to 
tre formal opening of the “university” 
whieh was been postponed a week in order 
lo prt the builaings im final shape to re- 
ceive the first rush of ten thousand 
students trom every unit of the American 
forces in Lrance. ‘ne “university” is 
aurectly contrelied by the Army and 
governed as a military post. 

The commanding omcer, Colonel Tra h. 
Reeves, a former prefessor of Military’ 
“Science at Purdue University and later 
President of Norwich Univers:ty has been 
al Beaune less than a month directing the 
making over of the former base hospital 
into a school which js likely soon to have 
the largest enrolment of any ucational 
institution in the world. ‘I'he Educational 
Commission, comprising eminent Ame 
educators, is headed by. Dr. John Erskine, 
Professor of English at Columbia Univer- 
sity, who has been appointed educational 
director of the university—or President of 
the Faculty 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
ident Kenyon L. Butterfield, of Mas- 
reultural Coilege, is director 
of the departivené of agriculture, Dv. iwuis 
iu. Reber, Dean of tha University of Wiscon- 
1, is director of the engimecring college, 
ana Dr. F. 1, Spaulding, Superintendent of 
Schools cf Cleveland and WUhie, will act 
With the university in an advisory capaci 
ihe university 1s divided into !4 colleges 
—agriculture, 1etvers and sciences, ime 
and applied arts, voeations, correspond- 
ence, journalism, education, music, citi- 
zenship, businéss, medicine and chemistry, 
and engineering whieh includes depart- 
ments in electrical, civil, mechanical, and 
mining onginesring. ‘ e is also a col- 
lege of cauets—candidates for the Umited 
States Military Academy at West Point. 
‘here are also departments in philosophy, 
psychology, salesmanship, advertising, 
economics, sociology, ‘public health, 
hygiene, history, mathematics, books, Eng- 
lish, #rench, chemistry, geography and 
instruction of illiterates. 


NEARLY 1,000 BUILDINGS. 

The university in conjunction with its 
Agricultural College at Allery—a dozen 
Kilometres distant—will form a city 
Jarger than its post address of Beaune. 
When in full operation it will aecommo- 
date 40,00) men, housed in nearly 1,000 
buildings, The buildings are semi-perma- 
nent strectures cf brick and C rete of | 
which over 400 will be used as a Ss rooms, | 
laboratories, lecture rooms, and recreation } 
nnd entertainn halls. ‘The remaining ! 
mumber will be used as dormitories and | 
mess halls. | 

The main grounds—apart from a thou-! 
sand-acre fatmu ‘at Allery—are a mile 
square. Mr. G, Atterbury, the American 
architect, is supervising the architectural 
and landscape gardening features. Athietie 
fields are ing constructed, the principal 
ome being called ‘Pershing Field,’ after 
the Commander-in-Chief. The roads are 
jall gravelled, and the main streets 
buildings named atter leading British, 
‘French, and American oe nce: The 
principal ayenues are Oxford, Cambridge, 
Pennsylvani 1, Louvain, anil Cornell. ‘The 
main squares are Yale, Haryard, and 
Columbia, 

| LIBRARY OF 590,009 BOOKS 

Ome ef ‘the largest buildings has been 
converted into a library, in which there 
-will soon be nearly half a million volumes, 
furmished by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, comp @ every subject nece 
sary to cous!iiute a university library 
Any member of the A.E.F., officer or pri- 
vate, may ke enrclled as a student, pro-: 
vided he has had the equivalent of a high | 
school edacaticn. There is no cost for! 
text books, transportation or quarters, and | 

; to draw his full pay | 

Should his organisation | 
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«po UNTO OTHERS” 


Courtesy is almost unvarying In the 


| ARR in: the offices of 


R.T.0.'s, 


\'A_P.M.’s, everywhere, in fact, Pee | 

| soldiers are serving their fellow 50°¢ e | 
The Golden Rule een i. key observe 

‘xs ifit were.a general order. =. 
oS oiriehi meee however, when ager eter 
sees a soldier revelling m brief eee or- 
“ity, and misusing it, he wishes there 
might fall to this man what they any 
came to a licubenant in a certain A.L.F. 


rest area:. 


The story is that this lieutenant was 
bossing.a detail when a mild-looking 


gentleman im a derby 


hat walked 


around a corner and inquired politely: 
“Lieutenant, what’ part do you happen 


ito be playitg in | 
“f aim the supply officer 


@ in the war? 


a 


of the Umpti- 


eth battalion!” retorted the officer wit 


i; combative dignity, as 


if scenting a 


chance to baw! somebody out. “And 


who is it wants to know? 


23 


a oy ~ Denice tne 
“T am the Seeretary of War, said the 


} man in civilian clothes. 
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Isaac F. Marcosson Discusses: 


“NEWTON D. BAKER, GREAT 


CITIZEN OF WORLD” 


rrr rary? 


4 
By H. P. Burton 
NEW YORK, Dec. 11—“If Newton 
D. Baker meets the problem of 
| peace with the same vision and ac- 
| tion with which, once started, he met 
|the problem of war, reconstruction 
|in America is going to set a prece- 
| dent for the whole world.” 
| ‘This is the tribute that one Ohio 
‘man, who is said to have seen more 
phases of the war than any other 
living American, pays to another 
Ohio man whose work was to lead 
this country in her part in the world 
conflict. 
_ It is what Isaac F. Marcosson, the 
famous Saturday Evening Post re- 
| porter from Cleveland, who returned 
this week from his fifth war-trip to 
I urope, had to say about Secretary 
of War Baker, his fellow-townsman. 
| I found Marcosson more than 
eager to tell of the impression Baker 
has created in the capitals of 
| Europe, > : 
Evolution of Baker 
“While I have seen hundreds of 
amazing things on the six allied 
battlefronts I have visited since 
; August, 1914,” said Marcosson, ‘‘T 
have seen nothing more arresting 
than the evolution of Newton D. 
‘Baker, Cleveland’s ex-mayor, into 


een 


and he surely put the punch into 
that blow! 

“Tt must be said of Baker that 
he magnificently met his great op- 
portunity. His remarkable judg- 
ment and decision are written for all 
to see in the stupendous achiev- 
-ments of the American Expedition- 
ary Force. His foremost achiev- 
ments lay in giving General Per- 
shing a free hand in France, and in 
permitting the A. H. F. to be a self- 
sufficient unit there. Any other pro- 
cedure, which a slightly lesser man 
than Baker might have insisted 
upon, would have been fatal to our 
war effort. 


Impressed By Baker 

“Tpon every allied statesman and 
military man, let it be said, Secre- 
tary Baker- has made the most pro- 
found impression, and there is not 
one of them who is not more than 
open in speaking of his outstanding 
mental qualities and his sincerity.” 

Regarding the effect of the war 
abroad as well as here, Marcosson 
says: 

“Tt is evident to one traveling 
from country to country that the 


world is richer in humanity, experi- |) 


ence, craft and skill because of the 
war. The thing for us now to do is 
to turn to peace, and to make use 
of what we have earned at such 
price. ‘We should act upon the les- 


son that we can do without a great) 


many things we had before thought 


indispens a b 1] e—over-luxurious 
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proved her efficiency as a fighter, 
and it now remains for her to make | 
good as an international trader if — 


she is to remain in her leading” 
place.” : x 


_ demob: 


OUR WAR ACTIVITIRS 
“NOT YED CURTAILED 


Secretary Baker Says That 
‘They Will Go Right On Until 
i Armistice Is Signed. 


’ 


DEMOBILIZATION A PROBLEM 


Will Be Gradual, So That. Men Can 
Be Absorbed Easily in 
Industrial Life. 


Special to The New York Times. 

‘WASHINGTON, Nov. 8.—No war con- 
tracts have been cancelled pending the 
signing of the armistice, and no war ac- 
tivity has been checked even to the call- 
ing of men into the draft. This state- 
ment was made by Secretary Baker to- | 
day in discussing a report that the pro-! 
duction of munitions and other essen-| 
tals of war had been stopped and that’ 
the War Department purposed to with-} 
draw draft calls. ; 

“Our policy is the same now as when 
the war was at its greatest height,” he 
said. ‘‘ We have not stopped the mak | 
ing of any war materials as the result | 
of the armistice negotiations. As soon 
as I can discuss our plans in respect to 
the program after the war I shall} 
do so.” 


It is recognized by Wa&r Department | 


officials and those directly concerned 
with the reconstruction program that 
the cessation of the making of war ma- 


terials and demebilization must be ac- 
complished with great care, so as not 
to unduly disturb the industrial and 
economic field. At present there are 
about 4,000,000 American men _ with- 
drawn {rom industrial fields. 
places have been taken by women andj 
others, and therefore in order to prevent 
@ congestion of labor and a labor panic 
demobilization will be accomplished by 
degrees, and industries making war ma- 
terials will have sufficient time to ar- 
range affairs so as to take up, other 
Manufacture without a long period of 
idleness, which might cause serious la- 
bor troubles. 

Probably the 2,000,000 men in camps 
and cantonments in this country’ will be} 
discharged first, although it is not cer- 

‘tain that this plan will be carried out, 
as the policy to be pursued will depend 
éereatly upon the plans that will be made 
Ly the allied countries to eniorce peace. 
There are about 2,000,000 American 
Soldiers abroad. . Those who have been 
there longest prpbably will be sent home 
first, and their places may be taken by 
‘the soldiers who have not been in actual 
war. It is believed that about a million 
* American soldiers may be left in Hurope 
until the peace terms have been defi- 
nitely concluded to enforce the armistice 
conditions. 

_No statement could be obtained at the 
War Department as to the program 
which would be followed respecting the 
Soldiers abroad or the selective draft 
men now training in this country. That 

@ well-mapped-out program has been de- 
cided on is generally believed, but, of 

course, it is unwise to make public 

a 


. Industries Board, 


j contracts, 


| 4m as orderly a manner as possible. 


ese plans until all hostilities have || 
assed. 


“The eh bares facing the country is to 
i‘ze the army in such a way as to 
least disturb conditions and to gradually 
stop the making of war materials with- 
out forcing industrial stagnation. The 
roblem is one that needs careful 
handling, and it is not proposed to do 
anything in either direction until the 
consequences have been seen. 

Nonessential industries will be grad- 
ually allowed to resume. Restrictions 
will be lifted on building activities as 
men are no longer needed in war indus- 
try, and eve effort will be made to 
have the passing from an essential war 
aetusti to the essential peace industry 
so gradual as not to bring about idle- 
ness. In other words, before war indus- 
tries are stopped, wherever possible 
other industries, now in the nonessen- 
tial lines, will be allowed to resume 
their work, and thereby absorb labor re- 
leased from war industry. 

As far as possible, the demobilization 
will be arranged so as not to throw 
millions of men upon the country until 
employments have been opened to them 
be a resuinption of general peace activi- 

es. - mee AN 

B. M, Baruch, Chairman of the War 
issued. a statement 
tonight explaining the Government's po- 
sition on war contracts and the read- 
justment from a war “to peace basis. 
Mr. Baruch’s statement follows: 

“For, some time to come, assuming 
‘the armistice will be signed, for a pe- 
riod to be determined by the war- 
making agencies of the Government, 
Government contracts must continue on 
@ wide scale. uis circumstance applies. 
to a considerable share of present con- 
tracts. Res algpt #3 

‘As the demand for raw materials is 
lessened by the reduction of war re- 
quirements and the cancellation of war 
if and when such cancella- 
tions be made, the raw materials so 
made available will be released and al- | 
located by the War “Industries Board 
for use in supplying civilian and export 
demands, which through ‘curtailment 
have been held in check during the wary 
In addition to the ordinary commercial 
requirements there will be a heavy flow 
of materials thus released to supply the 
demand for the great reconstructional 
Aiba required by the Wuropean coun- 
tries. 

‘At the same time there is to be a 
Bradual lifting of the restrictions and 
curtailments that have been imposed } 
nipon industry by the exigency of the 
Ywar so as to allow as promptly as pos- | 
ible free flow of all supplies into peace | 
channels. | be 

‘““The War Industries Board will con- 
tinue to exercise its functions until the 
peace treaty is signed, to thé end’ that 
the readjustment of the matters on 
which it has been acting may be made 


‘A committee named by the President 
has been and is now at work to devise 
|the best mechanism of bringing about 
{the adjustment from a war to a peace 
basis. The report of the committee may 
take the form of suggested legislation: 


“The whole effect of the readjustment |: 


plans will be to the end of. ringing 
about necessary changes with as. little 
dislocation as possible and the full op- 
portunity for all to benefit:as in the 


Their | past by individual ingenuity, vision, and 


fair dealing.” 


| accomplished for months. 
| the American soldiers’ abroad may not 


4 Years More , 
In France for | 


Part of Army 


Greatest Task of History in 
Demobilization Barely | 
H 


Under Way 


‘Draft Calls Stop | 
| . On Official Order 


Troops Abroad Will Be 
Used for Many Months 
in, Police Duty 


(Special Dispatch to The Tribune) 
WASHINGTON, Noy. 11.—No sooner 


had governmental departments opened | 
to-day than the greatest problem of 


cussion—the demobilization and re- | 
patriation of the expeditionary forces | 
in France and elsewhere at the earliest 
possible moment, and tht gradual re-, 
turn of the navy to a peace basis. 
Neithér of these great tasks can be 
The last of 


return to their homes for two years, 
owing to the necessity of holding bases 
in Germany, of doing police duty in. 
Russia and elsewhere, and of assisting | 
in the assemblage and disposition of 
war materials. The navy may be called 
upon for service in patrolling the seas 
and in the removal of mine barrages 


which will employ its entire force until 
long after the bulk o fthe land forces 
have been brought home. Demobiliza-. 
tion of the sea forces is not, therefore, | 
of such immediate concern. i 
Early to-day an order from the Pres- 
ident to Provost Marshal Crowder di- 
tected the cancellation of all outstand- 
ing draft calls and the setting aside of 


‘the November calls, This will stop the 


movement during tht next five days of 
252,000 men, already under way. The. 
November calls would have brought 
300,000 more into service. H 

Many Start to Camps 
'A small number of men in Eastern | 
states commenced entraining at 6 a.m. 
to-day for cantonments, and the can- 
cellation came too late to effect their | 
status. They will be considered as in) 
the army, until demobilized. « 

Men not yet entrained, whether spe- | 
cially inducted or assembled gy general | 
call, for whom the day and hour of | 
service, had been set by draft boards, 
will be considered as honorably dis- 

ay “ 


: war of 
: gen might be called 


We 


sufferer fr Il the § 
jon to 
the greatest share of navy police | 
for enforcement of armistice 
But the Secretary announced to-n 
that he dies not regard the conve 
of shipping to European ports 
sary, now that hostilities have cease 
70,000 from Navy Now in Europe 
About 70,000 members of the. na\ 


' establishment, including the marin 


with General Pershing’s army, are no 
in Europe. Mr. Daniels said 
drawal of the marines would be 
accord with the army’s demobilizatio 
plans, adding that in al]l previous wa 
where marines have been employe 
they remained usually longer near « 
scene of hostilities than any othe 
force. , 
_Harly orders withdrawing from ser 
vice the naval coastal patrol service t 
from Canada to Brazil may be ex-| 
pected, Mr. Daniels indicated, altho 
plans in this regard are not yet c 
pleted. r 
It was 
has been 


t great, m 
be immediate] 


orary construction work ashore | 
een completed, and work on buil« 
and other shore facilities now in 
0: 


. 1.5 Great Lakes 
ton 


Many Will Be Returned . 

Secretary Baker later »‘announéed 
that so far as practical, all men who’ 
have been called, and who have not! 
yet completed their training, will be) 
fomnedia ely turned back to civilian) 

e. f ih 

Mr. Baker made this statement after. 
a conference which included the heads 
of practically every important bureau | 
of the War Department. De 
All that can be said now,” he said, 
‘is that further calls and inductions | 
under the draft have been suspended, 
and’ that so far as we can, those men 
who have been called, but who have! 
not completely passed through — ) 
eos will be turned back to civilian! 
ife,”” . 

Telegrams to the 4,500 or more local| 
draft boards cancelling calls were pre- | 
pared two days ago, at General Crow-| 
der’s orders, and only the word of the 
general staff was needed, to release 


them, i Ml 
Hold Boards Ready _ 


It is pointed out mn the orders to} 
local boards that their work is to con- 
tinue, and that the draft machinery 
will remain in readiness to function 
quickly again, however remote the pos- 
sibility of its necessity, ' 

Practically every man in the 300.000 
called to enter service in November 
was a registrant on September 12, 
when the eighteen to forty-five year; 
age limit became effective. More than 
8,000,000 _men, to date, have been! 
ordered into military service under} 
operation of the selective service law, 
and more than 2,700,000, including’ 
nearly every man found physically fit 
and without dependent or industrial 
exemption of the original twenty-one 
to thirty-one year group, has joined 
the service, ‘i 
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| HERO OF CHATEAU THIERRY HERE ON SECRET MISSION 


= 3 


Photograph made yesterday, when Maj. Gen. Omar Bundy, commander of American troops which played such 
a heroic part in the victorious offensive at Chateau Thierry, was greeted here by Secretary Baker and Maj. Gen. 


March, chief of staff. Left to right—Gen. March, Secretary Baker and Gen. Bundy, 
‘pee + 
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‘Secretary of War Announces 

_# 19-36 Classification Will Be 

“ Completed, but the 37-45 
Will Be Discontinued. 


“CERTAIN TROOPS WILL 
CONTINGE TO BE SHIPPED. 


Daniels Says Our Navy Will Re- 
main Abroad for Some Time 

and Its Building Programme 
_ Is to Be Accelerated. 


(Special to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 11.—Follow- 
§ng the official announcement that 
hostilities are at an end, develop- 
ments came quickly in the War and 
Navy Departments. 

Secretary of War Baker an- 
nounced that all outstanding draft 
walls“had been cancelled. Provost 
Marshal General Crowder sent in- 
structions to the local and district 

- draft boards throughout the coun- 
‘try to call out no more men and to 
stop those not yet entrained for 
* camps. Even men now en route 
will be stopped and returned to 
their domes. 
To Complete 19-36 Classification. 
y Later-on Gen. Crowder announced 
that the classification of men _ be- 
' tween the ages of thirty-seven and 
forty-five inclusive will be discon- 
timued but that the classification’ of 


‘those from nineteen to thirty-six will 
‘be completed. Men between the 
higher ages who have received their 
questionnaires therefore will not be 
required to fill them out. 

Officers’ training camps will be 
stopped in those cases where actual 
training has not yet begun. Secre- 


tary Baker was not prepared to an-. 


nounce a policy concerning the men 
in the Students’ Army Training 
Corps or the men now in training 
camps in the country, who number 
‘more than 1,000,000. 
He informed newspaper men that 


3,764,677 IN OUR ARM 


A oUTsTHORE 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 11.—The 
army had reached a total strength 
of 3,764,677 men when hostilitiés 
ceased to-day, according to official 
figures at the War Department. 

Of that number 2,200,000 had 
been sent to France, Italy or 
Russia, - 

The remainder were under arms 
in camps in this country. 


Said the permanent work will go on, 
while temporary projects will be 
gradually stopped. He added that 
there will be no wholesale cancella- 
tion of contracts at this time. 
“Undoubtedly,” said the Secretary, 
“comprehensive legislation will be 
necessary in view of the fact that the 
legislation as it now stands termi- 


nates all terms of enlistment at a 


fixed period after the declaration of 
peace, and it will be necessary to 
have Congressional legislation to de- 
termine the permanent military es- 
tablishment. The department has at 
present, however, no intention to pre- 
sent its views on that subject.” 

Mr. Baker said the big air pro- 
gramme will be gradually modified, 
as no big peace use for aircraft is 
now foreseen, but he added that it 
must be remembered the American 
air service will be a permanent part 
of the army, and this will require that 
a large number of planes be kept 
constantly in service. 

Our Navy Won’t Hurry Home. 

At the Navy Department, Secretary 
Daniels announced that it will not be 
necessary longer to convoy troop and 
cargo ships between American and 
British and French ports. Regarding 
the return of naval forces from Euro- 
pean waters, he intimated that the 
United States Navy will necessarily 
play an importani part in the polic- 
ing of the world during the peace- 
making period, and probably during 
the transition period. 

The naval building programme will 
be accelerated as a result of the ces- 
sation of hostilities, which will make 
the labor market easier. At the same 
time, the War Department and the 
Shipping Board have jojnéd the Navy 
Department in issuing orders stop- 
Ping overtime and Sunday and holi- 
day work on outstanding contracts. 

Mr. Daniels emphasized that Ger- 
many’s agreement to turn over ten 
dreadnaughts and all battle cruisers, 
together with the larger part of her 
destroyers and all submarines does 
not mean that America and the Allies 
have “taken” any of those vessels. 
The final disposition to be made of 
the German naval craft must be 
worked out at the peace conference, 
he explained. 


While Secretary of War Baker could) 
not recall any specific contract of first.| 
importance that has been cancelled, | 


Mr. Daniels said that the Navy De- 


partment already has called off a 


contract for the construction of a 


4S WORLD WAR ENDS. 


|they carried through their country’s 


of a naval personnel of 
700,000, of which 200,000 were to be 
turned over to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. He will revise them to 


| provide for 500,000 men, which should 


be ample now, The Hmergency Fieet, 
Corporation will still get the big naval 
personne] required for its ships. 

The permanent naval aining sta- 
tions at Hampton Roads, Newport and— 
Great -Lakes will be continued and | ; 
extensions now undér way will be 
completed. The Pelham Bay Station, 
New York, while temporary, Mr. Dan- 
iels said, would be maintained for a 
long time. - f 

Men who enlisted as naval reserves, 
who number about 285,000, and went | 
in with the understanding that they 
could get a release with the close of 
the war, will be permitted to leave the 
navy on request as soon as this can 
be done without impairing efficiency. 


ALL DRAFT CALLS 
ARE CANCELLED 


e | 

On instructions from Provost Mar-| 
shal Gen. Crowder, Director of the 
Draft Conboy sent telegrams yester- | 
‘day morning to the 189 boards of the 
city notifying them of the canéella- 
tion, until further notice, of all draft 
calls. Almost 1,100 men were about 
to entrain when they were held back 
at stations by representatives of aad 
Conboy’s office, 

Local boards kept Mr. Conboy’s of- 
fice busy expfaining that the Albany 
telegram was issued Saturday and 
was delayed in transit, being super-. 
Seded by the cancellation order, 

Throughout the day local board of-} 
flees were crowded with registrants 
anxious to know how they fared with 
the war over and asking whether 
they could make plans to continue 
in civil jobs. Mr. Conboy made this 
statement: as 

“The cancellation order holds good 
until further notice. None of the men 
scheduled to depart yesterday were 
sent to camp, although many were 
aboard trains that were about ‘to 
start. Inductions into the navy and 
marines will continue, though only 
a few will be affected thereby. 

“Examination of registrants; filing 
of questionnaires and classification 
of men will continue as usual, so 
that men receiving notices to report 
at local board offices must do so re- 
fees of the Signing of the armis- 

ce. . 4 
“Considerable work still remains 
for the local boards, which ‘have done 
wonderful work since we entered the 
war and are deserving of the highest 
praise that can be accorded the effi- 
cient and superb manner in which 


Selective service programme. Td 
many of the members of local boards 


| other problems. 


{tinue the construction of small craft they would receive certificates of hon-. 


Beil 
$9,000,000.naval nitrate plant at Indian 4 een financial sacrifice was en- 
Head, Me., and a large high explosive | tailed in their BECERIADNS of the po- 


plant which was to have been built in’ sitions they hold.” 
Wisconsin. | No word of the cancellation order 
Will Stand by Contract With Ford. | having been received up to that time, 
Mr. Daniels also stated that every 729 men from Local Boards Nos. 3 
uncompleted contract for the navy is|and 15 prepared at 8 o’clock yester- 
now being carefully scrutinized, with day morning to entrain for Camp 
@ view to lopping off those not re- | Wright, near New Haven, Conn. 
quired for permanent use. This will; Saluted and cheered by enthusiastic 
be done with due regard for the in-'Bronx crowds, they paraded the 
terests of contractors. The Naval streets of that borough and then went 
Advisory Board, consisting of chiefs to the Grand Centrai Station. Shortly 
of bureaus, will meet every day this before they were to board a train, at 
week to go-over the contract and 10 o’ciock, they were notified by a 
‘ : imessenger from Mr. Conboy that they 
The Navy Department will not con- were to return home. When assured 


designed to combat the German sub- 

arines, except that the contract with 

: Ford to build 100 “Eagle” 
completed. ‘The * 


toptoat and brown Fedora hat, 2 
his face. The guards had forgo 


Whe chauftear leaned over and. 
pered to the guards. Instantly thes 
at attention. eR Aa 

The ‘phone seeker was Mr. Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War. ea | 
he Secretary leaped from the car, too 
late for the ferry that had just started for 
Governor's Island. It was recalled, 
howeyer. TPES: BELG PAS Sg 

At the island Mr. Baker, after attend- 
ing church services, conferred with Major 
General J. TWranklin Bell. This after- 
_|noon he addressed the War Community 
short| Fund meeting, ys 


stood 
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WASHINGTON, Nov. 11. Dresden Wilson’s 
address to Congress, in which he announced the 
terms of the armistice, was as follows: 

: Gentlemen of the Congress: In these times of 
rapid and stupendous change it will in some degree 
lighten my sense of responsibility to perform in 


person ti.2 duty of communicating to you some of 
the larger circumstances of the situation with 


which it is necessary to deal. 


The German authorities, who have at the invi- 
7 tation of the Supreme War Council, been in com- 
munication with Marshal Foch, have accepted and 
signed the terms of armistice which he was author- 
ized and instructed to communicate to them. These 


terms are as follows: 


THE ARMISTICE. 


I.—Military Clauses on Western Front. 


One—Cessation of operations by land and in the 
~ air six hours after the signature of the armistice. 


Two—Immediate evacuation of invaded countries: 
Belgium, France, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, so or- 
dered as to be completed within fourteen days from 
the signature of the armistice. German troops which 
have not left the above-mentioned territories within 
the period fixed will become prisoners of war. Occupa- 
tion by the allied and United States forces jointly will 
keep pace with evacuation in these areas. All moves 
ments of evacuation and occupation will be regulated 
in accordance with a note annexed-to the stated terms. 


-Three—Repatriation, beginning at once and to be 
completed within fourteen days, of all inhabitants of 
the countries above mentioned, including hostages and 
persons under trial or convicted. 


Four—Surrender in good condition by the Ger- 
man armies of the following equipment: Five thou- 
sand guns, (2,500 heavy, 2,500 field,) 30,000 machine 
guns. Three thousand minenwerfers. Two thousand 
airplanes, (fighters, bombers—firstly, D,. seventy- 
three’s and night bombing machines. ) The above to 
be delivered in situ to the Allies and the United States 
troops in accordance with the detailed conditions laid. 
down in the annexed note. 


Five-—Evacuation by the German armies of the 
countries on the left bank of the Rhine. These coun- 
tries on the left bank of the Rhine shall be adminis- 
tered by the local authorities under the control of the 
allied and United States armies of occupation. The 
occupation of these territories will be determined by 
allied and United States garrisons holding the princi- 
pal crossings of the Rhine—Mayence, Coblenz, Cologne— 


together with bridgcheads at these points in thirty. . 


kilometer radius on the right bank and by garrisons 
similarly holding the strategic points of the regions. 
A neutral zone shall be reserved on the right of the 
Rhine between the stream and a line drawn parallel to 
it forty kilometers to the east from the frontier of Hol- 
land to the parallel of Gernsheim, and as far as prac- 
ticable a distance of thirty kilometers from the east 
of the streamfrom thisparallel upon theSwissfrontier. 

. Evacuation by the enemy of the Rhine lands shall be 
so ordered as to be completed within a further period of 
eleven days—in all, nineteen days after the signature 
of the armistice. [Here the.President interrupted his 
reading to remark that there evidently had been an 
error in transmission, as the arithmetic was very. 
bad. The “further period” of eleven days is in 
addition to the fourteen days allowed for evacuation 
of invaded countries, making twenty-five days given 
to the Germans to get entirely clear ef the Rhine 


— lands.] All movements of evacuation and occupation 


will be regulated according to the note annexed. 


Six—In all territory evacuated by the enemy 
there shall be no evacuation of inhabitants; no damage 
or harm shall be done to the persons or property of the 
inhabitants. No destruction of any kind to be com- 


mitted. Military establishments of all kinds shall be ~ 


delivered intact as well as military stores of food, 
munitions,’ equipment not removed during the periods 
fixed for evacuation. Stores of food of all kinds for 
the civil population, cattle, &c., shall be left in situ. 
Industrial establishments shall not be impaired in any 
way and their personnel shall not be removed. Roads 


and means of communication of every kind, railroad, — 


waterways, main roads, bridges, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, shall be in no manner impaired. 


Seven—All civil and military personnel at present 
employed on them shall remain. Five thousand loco- 
motives, 50,000 wagons, and 10,000 motor lorries in 

goodworkingorder withallnecessary spare parts and 
fittings shall be delivered to the Associated Powers 
within the period fixed for the evacuation of Belgium 
and Luxemburg. The railways of Alsace-Lorraine shall 
be handed over within the same period, together with 
all pre-war personnel and material. Further material 
necessary for the working of railways in the country 
on the left bank of the Rhine shall be left in situ. All 
stores of coal and material for the upkeep of perma- 
nent ways, signals and repair shops left entire in situ 
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and kept in an efficient state by Germany during the 
whole period of armistice. All barges taken from the 
Allies shali be restored to them. A note Seeds reg- 
ulates the details of these measures. 


_. Hight—The German command shall be responsible 

~ for revealing all mines or delay-acting fuse disposed 
on territory evacuated by the German troops, and shall 
assist in their discovery and destruction. The German 
command shall also reveal all destructive measures 
that may have been taken (such as poisoning or pol- 
luting of springs, wells, &c.) under penalty of reprisais. 


Nine—The right of requisition shall be exercised 
by the Allies and the United States armies in all occu- 
pied territory. The upkeep of the troops of occupation 
in the Rhine land (excluding Alsace-Lorraine) shall be 
charged to the German Government. 


Ten—An immediate repatriation without: reci- 
procity according to detailed conditions, which shall 
be fixed, of all allied and United States prisoners of 
war. The allied powers and the United States shall be 
able to dispose of these prisoners as they wish. — 


Eleven—Sick and wounded who .cannot be re- 
moved from evacuated territory will be cared for by 
German personnel, who will be left on the spot with the 
medical material required. 


II.—Disposition Relative to the Hastern 
Frontiers of Germany. 


Twelve—All German troops at present in any 
territory which before the war belonged to Russia, 


Rumania or Turkey, shall withdraw within the fron- — 


tiers of Germany as they existed on Aug. 1, 1914. 


Thirteen—Evacuation by German troops to begin 
at once, and all German instructors, prisoners, and 
Civilian as well as military agents now on the terri- 
tory of Russia (as defined before 1914) to be re- 
called. 


Fourteen—German troops to cease at once all 
requisitions and seizures and any other undertaking 
with a view to obtaining supplies intended for Ger- 


many in Rumania and Russia (as defined on Aug. — 


1, 1914). 


Fifteen—Abandonment of the 


tary treaties. 


Sixteen—The Allies shali have free access ee 


' the territories evacuated by the Germans on their 


eastern frontier either through Danzig or by the Vis- 
tula in order to convey supplies to the populations of 
those territories or for any other purpose. 


HII —Clause Concerning East Africa. — 


Seventeen—Unconditional capitulation of all 
German forces operating in East Africa within one 
month. 


IV.—General Clauses. 


Highteen—Repatriation, ‘without reciprocity, 
within a maximum period of one month, in accordance 
with detailed conditions hereafter to be fixed, of all 
civilians interned or deported, who may be citizens of 
other allied or associated States than those mentioned 
in Clause Three, Paragraph Nineteen, with the reser- 
vation that any future claims and demands.of the Al- 
lies and the United States of America remain un- 
affected. z 


Nineteen—The following financial conditions are 
required: Reparation for damage done. While such 


- armistice lasts no public securities shall be removed— 


by the enemy which can serve as a pledge to the Allies 
for the recovery or reparation for war losses. Im- 
mediate restitution of the cash deposit in the national 
bank of Belgium, and in general Immediate return of 
all documents, specie, stocks, shares, paper money, to- 
gether with plant for the issue thereof, touching pub- 
lic or private interests in the invaded countries. Res- 
titution of the Russian and Rumanian gold yielded to 
Germany or taken by that power. This gold to be de- 
livered in trust to the Allies" until the signature of 
peace. 


4 


V.—Naval Conditions. 


Twenty—Immediate cessation of all hostilities at 
sea and definite information to be given as to the loca- 
tion and movements of all German ships. Notifica- 
tion to be given to neutrals that freedom of navigation 
in all territorial waters.is given to the naval and mer- 
cantile marines of the allied and associated powers, 
all questions of neutrality being waived. 


Twenty-one—All naval and mercantile marine 
prisoners of the allied and associated powers in Ger- 
man hands to be returned without reciprocity. 


Twenty-two—Surrender to the Allies and the 
United States of America of one hundred and sixty 
German submarines, (including all submarine cruisers 
and mine laying submarines,) with their complete ar- 
mament and equipment in ports, which will be speci- 
fied by the Allies and the United States of America. 
All other submarines to be paid off and completely 
disarmed and. placed under the supervision of the al- 
lied powers and the United States of America. 


Twenty-three—The following German surfacé 
warships, which shall be designated by the Allies and 


ES 


the United States of America, shall forthwith be dis- 
armed and thereafter interned in neutral ports, or for 
the want of them, in allied ports, to be designated by 
the Allies and the United States of America, and 
placed under the surveillance of the Allies and the 
United States of America, only caretakers being left 
_ on board, namely: Six battle cruisers, ten battleships, 


treaties of | 
Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk and of the aes 


eight light cruisers, including two mine layers, fifty 

j destroyers of the most modern type. All other surface 
warships (including river craft), are to be concen- 
trated in German naval bases to be designated by the 
Allies and the United States of America, and are to be 
paid off and completely disarmed and placed under the 
supervision of the Allies and the United States of 
America. All vessels of the auxiliary fleet, trawlers, 
motor vessels, &c., are to be disarmed. 


Twenty-four—The Allies and the United States 

of America shall have the right to sweep up all mine 

_ .fields and obstructions laid by Germany outside Ger- 

man territorial waters and the positions of these are 
to be indicated. 


Twenty-five—Freedom of access to and from the 
Baltic to be given to the naval and mercantile 
' marines of the allied and associated powers. To 
secure this the Allies and the United States of 
America shall be empowered to occupy all German 
forts, fortifications, batteries and defense works of 
all kinds in all the entrances from the Cattegat into 
the Baltic, and to sweep up all mines and obstructions 
within and without German territorial waters, with- 
out any question of neutrality being raised, and the 
positions of all such mines and obstructions are to be 
indicated. 


Twenty-six—The existing blockade conditions set 
up by the allied and associated powers are to remain 


unchanged, and all German merchant ships found at 


sea are to remain liable to capture. 


‘Twenty-seven—All naval aircraft are to be con- 
centrated and immobilized in German bases to be 
specified by the Allies and the United States of 
America. 


- Twenty-eight—In evacuating the Belgian coasts 
and ports, Germany shall abandon all merchant ships, 
tugs, lightérs, cranes and all other harbor materials, 
all materials for inland nayigation, all aircraft and 
all materials and stores, all arms and armaments, and 

all stores and apparatus of ail kinds, 


Twenty-nine—All Black Sea ports are to be 
evacuated by Germany; all Russian war vessels of all 
descriptions seized by Germany in the Black Sea are 

_to be handed over to the Allies and the United States 
of America; all neutral merchant vessels seized are to 
be released; all warlike and other materials of all 
kinds seized in those ports are to be returned and Ger- 

- man materials as specified in Clause Twenty-eight are 
. to be abandoned. 


Thirty—All merchant vessels in German hands 
belonging to the allied and associated powers are to. 
be restored in ports to be specified by the Allies and 
the United States of America without reciprocity. 


Thirty-one—No destruction of ships or of ma- 
terials to be permitted before evacuation, surrender, 
or restoration. 


Thirty-two—The German Government will 
notify the neutral Governments of the world, and par- 
ticularly the Governments of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Holland, that all restrictions placed on the 
trading of their vessels with the allied and associated 
countries, whether by the German Government or by 
private German interests, and whether in return for 
specific concessions, such as the export of shipbuild- 
ing materials or not, are immediately canceled. 


Thirty-three—No transfers of German merchant 


shipping of any description to any neutral flag are to 
take place after signature of the armistice. 


‘VI.Duration of Armistice. 


- Thirty-four—The duration of the armistice is to 
be thirty days, with option to extend. During this 
period, on failure of execution of any of the above 
clauses, the armistice may be denounced by one of the 
contracting parties on forty-eight hours’ previous 
notice. 


VII.—The Limit for Reply. 


Thirty-five—This armistice to be accepted or re- 
fused. by Germany within seventy-two hours of notifi- 
cation. 


Great Problems Ahead. 


The war thus comes to an end; for, having accepted 
these terms of armistice, it will be impossible for the Ger- 
man command to renew it. 


It is not now possible to assess the consequences of 
this great consummation. We know only that this tragical 


war, whose consuming flames swept from one nation to 
another. until all the world was on fire, is at an end and 
that it was the privilege of our own people to enter it at 
its most critical juncture in such fashion and in such force 
as to contribute, in a way of which we are all deeply proud, 
to the great result. We know, too, that the object of the 


war is attained; the object upon.which all free men had 
set their hearts; and attained with a sweeping complete- 


ness which even now we do not realize. 
ism such as the men conceived who were but yesterday the 
masters of Germany is at an end, its illicit ambitions en- 
gulfed in black disaster. Who will now seek to revive it? 


Armed imperial- 


The arbitrary power of the military caste of Germany 


which once could secretly and of its own single choice dis- 
turb the peace of the world is discredited and destroyed. 
And more than that—much more than that—has been ac- 
complished. The great -nations which associate? them- 
selves to destroy it have now definitely united in the com- 
mon purpose to set up such a peace as will satisfy the long- 
ing of the whole world for disinterested justice, embodied: 
in settlements which are based upon something much 
better and more lasting than the selfish competitive inter- 
ests of powerful States. 
as to the objects the victors have in mind. They have a 
mind in the matter, not only, but a heart also. 
avowed and concerted purpose is to satisfy and protect 


the weak as well as to accord their due rights to the 
strong. 


There is no longer conjecture 


Their 


The Hamane temper and intention of the victorious 


Governments have already been manifested i in a very prac- 
tical way. Their representatives in the Supreme War 
Council at Versailles have by unanimous resolution as- 
sured the peoples of the Central Empires that everything 
that is possible in the cir cumstances will be done to supply 
them with food and relieve the distressing want that is in 
so many places threatening their very lives; and steps are 
to be taken immediately to organize these ee at relief 
in the same systematic manner that they were organized 
in the case of Belgium. By the use of the idle tonnage of 
the Central Empires it ought presently to be possible to 
lift the fear of utter misery from their oppressed popu- 
lations and set their minds and energies free for the great 
and hazardous tasks of political reconstruction which now 
face them on every hand. Hunger does not breed reform; 
it breeds madness and all the ugly distempers that make 
an ordered life impossible. 


For with the fall of the ancient Governments, which 


rested like an incubus on the peoples of the Central Em- 
pires, has come political change not merely, but revolution ; 
and revolution which seems as yet to assume no final and 
ordered form, but to run from one fluid change to another, 
until thoughtful men are forced to ask themselves, with 
what governments and of what sort are we about to deal 
in the making of the covenants of peace? 
authority will they meet us, and with what assurance that 
their authority will abide and sustain securely the inter- 
national arrangements into which we are about to enter? 
There is here matter for no small anxiety and misgivine. 
When peace is made, upon whose promises and engage- 
ments besides our own is it to rest? 


With what 


Let us be perfectly frank with ourselves and admit 


- that these questions cannot be satisfactorily answered now 
or atonce. But the moral is not that there is little hope of 
an early answer that will suffice. 
be patient and helpful and mindful above all of the great 
hope and confidence that lie at the heart of what is taking 
place. 
has furnished abundant recent proof of that. 
immediately defeats itself. 
disorder should for a time raise its head, a sober second 
thought will follow and a day of constructive action, if 
we help and do not hinder. 


It is only that we must 


Excesses accomplish nothing. Unhappy Russia 
Disorder 
If excesses should occur, if 


The present and all that it holds belongs to the na- 


tions and the peoples who preserve their self-control and 
the orderly processes of their Governments; the future 
to those who prove themselves the true friends of man- 
kind. To conquer with arms is to make only a temporary 
- conquest; to conquer the world by earning its esteem is to 
make permanent conquest. 
tions that have learned the discipline of freedom and that 
have settled with self-possession to its ordered practice 
are now about to make conquest of the world by the sheer 
power of example and of friendly helpfulness. 
‘The peoples who have but just come out from under 
the yoke of arbitrary government and who are now coming 
at last into their freedom will never find the treasures of 
liberty they are in search of if they look for them by the 
light of the torch. They will find that every pathway 
_ that is stained with the blood of their own brothers leads 
to the wilderness, not to the.seat of their hope. 
now face to face with their initial test. 
the light steady until they find themselves. 
meantime, if it be possible, we must establish a peace that 
will justly define their place among the nations, remove 
all fear of their neighbors and of their former masters, 
and enable them -to live in security and contentment when 
they have set their own affairs’in order. 
not doubt their purpose or their capacity. There are 
some happy signs that they know and will choose the way 
of self-control and-peaceful accommodation: 
we shall put our aid at their disposal in every way that 
wecan. If they do not, we must await with _ patience and 
sympathy the awakening and recovery that will assuredly 
} come a last. 


I am confident that the na-~ 


They are 
We must hold 
And in the 


I, for one, do 


If they do, 


Lo Seize Heligoland it ‘Necessary. 
LONDON, Nov. 11.—(Associated Press) —A supple- 


mentary declaration to the armistice. terms was signed 
to the effect that in the event of the six German battle 
cruisers, ten battleships, eight light cruisers and fifty 
destroyers not being handed over owing to a mutinous 
state, the Allies reserve the right to occupy Heligoland as 
an advance base to enable them to enforce the terms, 
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the German’ people insult, he is giving | Brest-Litovsk. Altogether, the terms , with responsibility of adjusting condi- 
them ideas.’’ are complete to the last degree.’’ tions to meet objects sought by war.’’’ 
Senator Norris, Republican, of Nebras- E 


: CONGRESS HAIL 4 pictated “Peace. be cise Most Humillating. Terms. | | 
{ ~ The armistice terms amount to an| Representative H. M, Towner, Repub- 
ARMISTIGE TERMS) 2s “eee sone cater tes | er coe ome) mT EG 
y : ‘ Not Entirely Satisfactory. Ay Belem, France ,and Luxemburg’ with- | Rhenish Prussia and the Palatinate, 


“The terms of armistice are in every “Iam very much peased with the! | n fourteen days form today, that is by ere 
| Way ample. They mean the final end| Senator Myers, Democrat, of Montana, | terms, because they are the most humil-| fe 25. If they have not left these ter-| Pert of Hesse almost as far east as 


Seren rr erernerer 
is included among the invaded countries | tion of German territory is the most 
that Germany must evacuate and not as | striking feature of the armistice condi- 
bart of ‘the German territory to be oc-| tions. German ‘troops are to evacuate 
cupied by the allied forces pending the|that part of their own country west of 
conclusion of a treaty of peace.. German | the Rhine and Allied troops are to oc- 
troops must evacuate Alsace-Lorraine, cupy it. Germany thus give sup part of 
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: q ¢ i init itories by that time they will become 
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Requirements, Members of | march to Berlin, but {t proclaims the | 20d that the atrocities have ended, The |publican, of North Dexota, said: I * Cob 


Germany pledges herself to make repa- ortant Rhine cities og May- 
‘ . a Sit : {rues i 2 
collapse of German autocracy, the end | terms of the armistice suit me very well, | _‘‘'The terms of the armistice are highly 
of Both Houses Say. 


sah aon apeky : . ; ence, Coblenz, and Cologne are to be oc- 
Biveeeagn eee ee pense nie iis oe cupied by allied garrisons. Around each 
Baltic to allied ships. The Allies are to | 9" these a {hirtylkllometer zone is to be 
occupy all forts and fenesés on all the| @?awn within which the Allies are to 


Render Her Impotent to 
satisfactory and meet ‘fully the hopes of : ay 
: Renew the War. 


so'far as an armistice goes, except that > 5 ” 
of the German military menace, and tho | f would rather have seen more German | ‘22 American oa dae ¥ 1 Shaunessy, 


dawn of a new era in the world. Surely ‘territory’ under the domination of the : Representa ti ¢ 2 have control These zones will extend 
; aS . S A ; Democrat, of Rhode Island, said: entrances from the Cattegat into the | ety 
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8 ous: task of her own salvation, to be Senator Penrose, Republican, of Penn- |proclaim to Congress the terms of the Germany by the United States and the busters Whe oe ae ples 

solved while suffering a consciousness | S¥lvania, said: oe DEO STL 


er larmistice. Germany's teeth have cer- allied nations is to be returned. h ; 
; ; I assume that the armistice terms : Ae : pean ri rrender to the Allies | ‘2¢ town of Gernsheim. South of Gerns- 
Sea that. must be more crushing than the ARS 3 i ~ {tainly been drawn.: Peace again visits , wermany: is to surrender. to. the “2! heim to the Swis é 
. 4 President’s Suggestion That Peoples contemplation of a wrecked rons sca SARL GATMneA ee sey tenet las Ek | yee coat Poel BJS esate le oe Occupation of:Rhine Cities and Sur- Spare renee Fea oeniae ote ee zone 1g to extend. thir Kibet ee 
; blusted hopes. t 7 a 1é $ psa aes Maen a ; ;-| Ward. The part of Germany which w 
. of Central Powers Bs Aided “But the situation 1s too serious to He aweven In khe Wea mene™ jone of the masterful and dominant; render of Vast Quantitles of Seruien furtace warshipe are.toibe:com= io within ‘ & 
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: i These : pletely disarmed and placed under al- the neutral zon, wih the ex- 
admit of light rejoicing. The problems Reforms in America, Too. figures of the century: f Tee e B 


: i lied Supervision, This renders Ger- , CePtion of thirty-kilometer radius east- 
of the aftermath will demand more of| Senator France, Republican, of Mary- Bia nw are on bass Young, Dem many totent a2 2 naval power, Of sees fare siete THe Coblenz, and -Co- 
patience and patriotism and wisdom and | land, said: ae “Yam perfectly satisfied with ithe U-boats, 160 of them are to be surren- | p80 Nesters: ers and the great in- Capital 
devotions than the military ©triumph| —‘‘Phis day marks not only the ending | :onms of alirrender. + -I. heartily acces’ oe oe dered and of the others, the crews) are hei Dt iene ae teet Vicinity ; Mul- Surplus &Pr $9 000 ooo P 
a‘ : _ |which the world hails today. While ae of the war, but the final termination of | ‘Oh the hopas- the Preaident Radeod : : : to be paid off and the vessels themselves Boe oe orf, Bonn, Elberfeld, and : gy 9 
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. Braise of the terms of the armistice|of free peoples.’’ Pere ue aay Teme er, Siete LANSING L : Seal surrender if not technicall ‘uncondi- In this copnoction: feels possible to) troops may not enter, Hee oo ; 
= : “a os POCS AC aoe a t IE, | tionai, is-a surrender in all tha at} quote Vice Admiral William x. sims, : poet —— a 
fen cab eased ‘by: Senators and. Repre Might Lies Prostrate. tion of old conditions, either in this G OOKS TO FUTURE term. implies, It is agreed in Washing-| commanding the United’. States naval 
_Sentatives seen after President Wilson ; : 


country or in the larger international re- ton everywhere, by Senators and Rep- forces in Ruropean waters,’ as to the & Y » i 
‘had made them known to Congress. x e Leeda | Pe 
a on. 


Ordnance imposed. 


c fe  eee Republican, of dasionehip: This mepublic joel ae ee aes the People |to Contemplate: pesentatives without recard to their bo. number of submarines possessed by Ger- 
6 y ort! akota said: rebuilded on the same foundations, bu ‘ . litical affiliations, and, it is safe to say, | many. t a dinner. given: in London in i A 
There appeared to be no dissenting |~‘° This is the greatest of the Presi-| With such loftier and larger proportions Our Duty to Humanity. Hoy Sntactindtiy all others ® ohGes oie Bepteniber ee Wasnakedne raced us 
voice. The drastic demands made upon ; as will more fully meet the thoughts and WASHINGTON, Nov, 11.—Robert Lan-}are worthy of note, that surrender is; any estimate of the number of sub. ‘s60-:sen Jhifth Avenue. AT ABV ST RT 
“Germany seemed to satisfy the most dent’s messagés, because it brings to|ideals of the inspired fathers who con-|_. x rigid Rh Date e the fitting word to apply to Germany’s | marines. the Germans now have in com- . 3 

1 : = the American people not only that peace |Celved its perfect plan. We have for-| sing, Secretary of State, today issued “acquiescence in the allied demands. | mission?’ His answer was: “They 
warlike of the members. Among many salen) forever the flesh-pots of narrow | the following statement;. seas (orden the armistice conditions signed have about 170.’ Granting that Admiral 
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there was a disposition to construe the|Yeigns, but the terms under which the sectionalism, of selfish, rampant, and 


terms as amounting to unconditional 
*<gurrender. One or two, such as Senator 
' Myers, Democrat, of montana, regretted 


that more territory had not been placed |. 


“under allied domination, 

, On the other hand, that portion of the 
“President’s message treating with the 
mew political situation’in Germany was 
“equally applauded, even though it did 
not parallel in harshness the terms dic- 
-tated to the military caste, The Prési- 
“dent's ‘ moderation"? and ‘‘ tolerance’? : 
“as the speakers put it, @vere lauded. 
Senator McCumber, Republican, of 
“North Dakota, who has been always a 
firm advocate of a stern lesson to Ger- 


greatest and most thoroughly organized 
military autocracy ever dreamed of ab- 
jectly surrenders to the force of human 
rights and liberties. 

“ Might, which for half a century has 
lorded it over Wurope and drenched the 
‘world in bleod, lies prostrate amid 


‘the ruin which it has Wrought ‘in these 


four years of calamity and begs for 
mercy. +64 : : 

“The President’s message is full: of 
hope and promise to those in whose 
veins has been systematically injected 
by an autocratic ruler and his Junker 
satellites the sentiment that ‘Might 
makes right ’—that if France has mines 
of coal and fields of iron, or Russia 
wells of oil and fertile lands, and Ger- 
many has none, it is niente that Germany 
eyould rob France and Russia of their 
realms, ; 


corrosive individualism, of national ma- 


stitution promised. America must lead 


‘the world through all the trials of the | 7ifice have been rewarded. ‘Prussian mil- 
itarism’is ended; it no longer menaces 
liberty and justice. But before us lie new 
tasks and new burdens, which we must 
assume with the same unity of purpose, 
the same devotion and zeal, as 
characterized the Republic during this 
Let us while we celebrate 
his day of yictory look forward .to the 
3 future, conscious of our supreme duty to 
terms of peace, which, of course, Ger- humanity and_ confident 
many must perforce accept. They are, , Will of the nation.” 


BIA TO CELEBRATE. 


coming days.?’ 
Acceptable to AM Americans. 


Senator. Sutherland, Republican, ‘of 
West Virginia, said: 


_ “The terms of jthe armistice no’ doubt Bs 


fairly foreshadow the nature of the final 


and should be, acceptable to all Ameri- 


cans, as indicating a complete military COLUM 
H : 


NACE Y ale ks a BCMECY ait OL 
aims of our Government and of our al- 
lies, They guarantee that no further 


“The American people can rejoice 
teriaifsm to seek tne efficient, dnified, | that their patriotism, their loyalty, and 
Co-operative social state which our Con-| their splendid spirit of service and sac- 


n the united 


by Germany's emissaries she is- ren- 
dered impotent to continue the war. A 
large and important section of her ter- 
ritory is to be eyacuated by her armed 
forces’ and occupied by allied troops, 


her é¢nemies. She is to give up Alsace- 
Lorraine, never to be’ returned, 


While there is no provision for the de- 
mobilization’ of .her armies, they ap- 


the war by the drastic conditions af- 
fecting the surrender of cannon, mili- 
tary supplies, railways, and the occu- 
pation by the Allies of the forts and 


thus bringing home to the German peo- 
ple that the war is ended in victory for ‘ 


Part of Germany's navy is to be sur-! 
rendered to the Allies and the remainder 
of her warships are to be disarmed. | 


parently are made powerless to ‘continue | 


important cities on the Rhine and ai 
considerablé portion of German territory | 


menace shall ever come from that quar- 


University Student. Soldiers to Pa- |‘ the east of the Rhine. 


; Sims's figures are correct it will be 


seen that the Allies will take from Ger- 
many nearly all her available subma- 
rines, perhaps all, for since Admiral 
Sims made this statement two months 
ago Germany has sustained submarine 
losses. ir 4 
Prisoners Must. Work. 

Germany js to release all allied prison- 
ers, military and civil, a | her own sol- 
diers and sallors now hei by the Allies 
are not to be repatriated. These Ger- 
man prisoners are apparei.'ly to b eheld 
not dlone ag hostages, $ t to be em- 
ployed in the work of res cation of the 
devastated territories. All German civil 
an military employes on railroads, 
telegraphs, roads, &c., turned over to, the 
allilcéd’ commanders are to remain: on 
duty. No less than 5,000 locomotives, 
5,000 railroad cars ,and 10,000 motor 
trucks are to be delivered by Germany 
to the Allies, 
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emany, said the message was full of | "Wnt. message if read aright by the | ter to the peace of the world, and it is | rade and Play Games Today. Must Get Out of Russia. “ f war material 2,500 heayy cannon 

“hope and promise ,to those in whose|German people.’ says. © fe Pein haven epee TuAped: thet there ohall werer be q Y y Germany is to get outof Russia, with-| and 2,500 field guns, 30,000. machine 

“veins has been systematically injected} purged this Virus out of your heart, {f,| any cause for disturbance from other| Columbia University will hold a vic-| drawing not only her troops but all her guns, 3,000 minenwerfer, or trench mor- 
as your present governing head declares’ | sources.” tory celebration today with a parade of | #sents: She agrees to abrogate the tars, and 2,000 airplanes are to be sur- 

“by an autocratic ruler/ end his satel- the German nation has conquered ite ; ‘ sien , : i z treatties ‘of Bucharest ‘and Brest- rendered, All German naval aircraft 

dites ’’ the doctrine of might as right. | own greed and contritely admits that Effect of State Papers. the Students’ Army. Training Corps in Litovsk, All gold taken from Belgium are to be immobilized. 

'+ The diplomacy of the President in} Justice and not force should govern na- Senator Gerry, Democrat, of Rhode |*he forenoon and a gathering of the en-| 15 tobe delivered to the Belgian Goy- These are the essential features of’ the 


: ions © ‘ : ernment. ‘armistice. It is to last thirty days, with 
dealing, with the tumultuous European Hnersien hae pooch wit er Goa reeHy, Island, said: tire university on the South Court at/ The conditions.of the armistice are so-—the. option of extension; It may be 


i : ; t : ple‘ % i 2:30 o'clock this afternoon, which will linany and so drastie that it is difficult “abrogated forty-eight hours’ 3 
; “ — Sena-} any difficu ed on’ forty-eight hours’ notice 
situation was likewise praised rex = Bay Eps robe bite ton, . a It is unconditional surrender, pure pé.addressed by President Butler. to graps their. full meaning and the by either party. The evacuation of in. 
tors who expressed this idea particu Gaimune es ae n the belief niet and simple. It must now be apparent . fea hundped stidentonal completeness of Germany's surrender, . vaded territories must be accompli a 
larly -were Thomas of Colorado and Pitt- The Decale will Oreanize Dan phrase to the American people what an impor- as rey vets ee £S ee here bes STB, No mention is made in the térms of for the most part within two weeks 
man of Nevada, Democrats. ernment, \and when organized they must | tant part the State papers of the Presi- |COmmanded by Major Herbert C. Harn-} armistice of the freedom of German , from today. 
of Idaho, | Prepare to answer for the offenses per-| dent have played in bringing about the | Shaw, will march from the university at| Poland, but the Imperial Government» rom. the. standpoint ‘of making: the 
aL Ce oR Mapee ERC Ay) rn | Petrated by their armies contrary, to collapse of our enemies, and his message |'30 oclock through 1i¢th Street to| at Berlin had already assented to ‘this German Government and péople under. 


-pleaied for an abandonment of party | civilized warfare.” 
Bee 5 S F ae tt ident? east to Broadway, south to Sixty-sixth ; by President Wilson, Alsace-Lorraine victorious in the great war, the occupa- 
nd - nae eee oe aes ela A Wonderful Message, aT REP eTAEE CES CORE Oa ia ee pereek, and eee @. Central Fate to.the ee en a Sdieact 
feu. str : no4 Leadows. ere the men will stop for! : : 
“@broad. Senator Pomerene, Democrat,| | Senator Overman, Democrat, of North | 0h unselfishness See eo er ng ie Lav eliope tipianabe: veabsand eames vation IEE Sa piaravinter 
‘of Ohio, demanded trial and punish-| Carolina sald: which they will'return to the university | ||Hpzay ; i Pree Fr ie BS oF 
“ment of officers and men who have} ‘‘The President today was more than eS het ears Peano oe tee Fi Ripe b 5 ; 

been “ guilty of horrible cruelties. equal to one of the ‘greatest, if not the versity will assemble for a victory cel- 
Pinishient Without Vengeance. greatest, events in our history. The Speaker Clark said; ebration. The students’ military and Theatre and Furs 
Eves approving and a wee bit envious followed her up 
the aisle. How cheerful and contented she looked - her 
wondrous Charvet fur coat clinging snugly to her stately 


Vice President Marshall said: occasion, the hour, and the announce- “ Indivigually I feel bully over the ar- nee SS a eben ds we lies 
ees iy ment of the Chief i {dency nS: ands; there will be singing led‘ by the 
“The scene in Congress today was to) war was Bedtsa Perea ser atin tere ES pSarelrsite dled aes =WeneIES | sles clubs, and after President Butier’s 
fi ; ‘thrilli i enough to please the most fastidious. | speech the military and naval detach- 
mo far more impressive than the one; but more thrilling and more inspiring Rh i ha a 
; lepati f war. The| 88 his wonderful message, clothed in | President Wilson’s message was splen- sysnts ‘with girls from Zarnard ollege, 
‘enacted at the declaration o : ‘such splendid rhetorical sentences, The | did in both sentiment and language. Of | Will march around Morningside Heights, 
gown—an already beautiful countenance animated by a be- 
coming stole collar of a contrasting fur. Raising her arms 
to adjust a fractious hairpin, the graceful cape effect taper-. 
ing into comfortable sleeves resembled a butterfly with wings |: 
of happiness outspread ! a’ : 
Give-—-ALL IN ONE HAT ; 


oday makes it evident that the United } Riverside “Drive, south to 72d Street, | as one of the fourteen points laid down stand that the Allied Governments are 
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mocracy for the world,’’ 
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enthusiastic reception of the President spirlt of ve macesane and ts peourient } ee tie war is practically over—at | 1od by the bands. ss 
casions was to my mind) arose to the heig of! sublimity eu. ! which a genuine Americans should | ators . 
Pee minterone in significance. Upon At the same time it was dignified and} and will rejoice. God be praised! Our| Credit of .$80,000,000 to France. 
the former occasion we were buckling Kind and charituble, without giorifica- | hays will aoe be OE One, excens WASHINGTON, Noy. 11.—The Govern- 
on our armor to go out and arrest a i the -unreturning brave who 2 or Parag : Ss 
“world outlaw. Anger, resentment, and The World’s Greatest Leader their country in foreign lands. ‘ Greater | Be 8 Se Sine aati eee ee 
a fixed purpose characterized the utter- . ‘love hath no man than this—that he give | sistance: to the es un eir needs 
ances of the President and their recep-| Senator Swanson, Democrat, of Vir-| his life for his friend.’ "’ are over or peace is actually signed was 
tion on that elatedes es LE aries ginia, said: — i Sd sane eH ore sce North ares emphasized tonight by a’ Treasury an- 
utlaw has been arrested a: : a , na, mocratic S ary s Zs 5 es 
the hands of judicial authority for trial The terms of the armistice are most| ‘rhe terms could. not have been 600 000 bad bene granted puke Eos 
and punishment. satisfactory. They mean practically | better.” brought. the aggregate loans 
“Through the message and oe the complete surrender of Germany and Aa Waal ne Harrison, Democrat, of | United States to that nation to 
the applause that greeted it I saw e the end of: the war. The surrender Mississippi, said: 


purpose of a great leader ‘and the sober | To new era in the history of the A Second Declaration. 
fientiment of a law-gulded people that) oud “arom now on government will 
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human and divine, but that such con-) mhe address of the President: was |1#8n@ Charta for oppressed peoples in| Carl Morrow of Punxsutawney, Penr 
( . 1\ A’ Make our boys in France feel that we 
: are helping them. Give generously, 


»Viction must contain no deri of most timely and is an additional proof } every clime. It breathes the magnani-}| way mortally injured, and Ww, Murdock =| 
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world dominion is forever buried be-|' ‘‘A wonderful speech. It will make a 
Delaware, President pro tem. of the 
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nd unafraid, Glorious, beloved France| over to them for trial and punishment. | **! 7 7 
will no more tremble for the future.| I say this not in a spirit of revenge, it is @ most complete armistice, 
‘We and our children’s children will lead} but as a warning to the German Gov-|.which amounts to an absolute and un- 
peaceful lives. And s0 may the people} ernment and the German people, as well| conditional surrender, and is to. the 
of the whole earth. Our foreign rela-| as to all other nations everywhere, that! Ajlies and the United States in. every 
‘tions will not be meddled with by preda-| these offenses cannot be repeated with way very satisfactory. The sisted of 
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‘tory peoples hoping through force to} impunity,. Loyalty to the memory of|'thée president is a wonderful State docu- 
rule the world, and setting race against; our dead requires this, and suffering | ment, 1 think it sounds the right key+ 
race and uation against nation to that| humanity will not be satisfied with less. | note for future action.” 
end. Shortly before war was declared! Representative Madden, Republican, of 
“Poland is a nation again. Bohemia, | against Germany the Kaiser said to| qiiinois, said: 
South Slavs, and Finns will all be free. | Ambassador Gerard that he would stand | “<7 think the terms are all any sensible 
Thank God that our nation has so/ no nonsense from America. Ae and|man could look for, and the disposition 
greatly aided in the work and that:from } hereafter America and the civilized na-| manifested by the Allies, as expressed 
the time our own Commander in Chief; tlons of the world will stand no non-|}. the President, to extend protecting 
§nsisted that Foch be given supreme com-| Sense from the. Hohenzoilerns. care over the people of liberated coun- 
‘mand our victories fave been continu- At Peace Table in Person. tries until put/on a footing of stability, 
fous.” 3 should_meet the approval of every per- 
g bee Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, a/ son, I am indeed delighted to see the 
Reconstruction Problems. — Democratic member of the Foreign Re-| Manifestation of toleration expressed on 


; th 't ofthe United States and the. # 
Senator Borah, Republican, of Idaho, jlations Committee, said: aiieheitawamaserta: Now. ee never be- 


said: “The armistico isa full compliance | fore, is the time for the exercise of mod-~ 
“The waris over, Under the terms of with the demands made by the Pres{-| eration on the part of those charged 


the armistice Germany cannot renew the} dent, “It has accomplished everything | cc ta7 a pe 
fight. In fact, she could have carried | that could ‘have been accomplished by : 


i forcing an unconditional surrender. 
eens, FITS A ave por cee jongen be “The President’s matchless diplomacy 


a is now clear to the world. It was his 
Bena enc Bresenia: ier ane wer Meee dominating statesmanship and will that 
Mens then did the war itself, here | Placed our overwhelming sey pad. re- 
tyranny reigned yesterday, chaos and arly Seles si puenihey A plate, aes Bios 
hysteria and hunger rule today. . We} Macy that precip{tated th 
must help to rebuild and reconstruct, | Solution of the Imperial German Empire 
Our task a not yet ended, We wiil need and its allies, He will sit at the peace 


i , atey table in person, because there is no man 
works the SAL pe pepale for he who is qualified to represent him, and 


4 ‘ from that confercnce will come the es- 
‘ seiane for honing ee Hate: eg ee tablishment of the prinicples that/he has 


nent peace depends upon how well we do ey vree te oe which will nivan an en- 


the work of reconstruction.”’ ‘(He will not again be charged with 
Fruit of Wilson’s Diplomacy. o Ger- 


the disposition .to surrender t 

many. His diplomacy will never again 

Senator Thomas, Democrat, of Colo-| be. characterized as mischievous and 

rado, said: Mi Siecienoy ihe cee on sriar ac 
“en > «| not again be deceived, and ey -W: 

The President's message to the Con+| 1c. him as a man in his fight for the 

gress announcing the terms of the ar-| principles that he will maintain at the 


mistice, followed by his suggestions re~| peace conference,’’ 
garding the attitude and immediate duty Guarantee to the Downtrodden. 
{ of the allied powers to the German peo- 5 
ple, is the greatest state paper of the| Senator Simmons, Democrat, of North 


century. it was the trumphant an-] Carolina, Chairman of the Finance Com- who will come beck, open 
nouncement of overwhelming victory, 


coupled with the announcement of mittee, sald: : wide your purse to the 
wise and humane consideration for the The armistice terms are all that United War Werk Campatan. 


immediate and pressing needs of ‘the| really could be asked for. I think if 
vanquished. Every genuine American 


4 : 3 there had beén unconditional surrender i | 
will, i ain sure, applaud the terms of! they probably would not have been more ‘@) A 
the armistice and. commend’ the justice | severe. ‘The result is undoubtedly the ‘ 
of his counsel. end of the war upon peace terms to be i 


‘gone surrender 1s a triumphant vindi-| dictated by our country and our allies ¥ = 
cation of the President's diplomacy, It or Pract . fee QQ S ( 
is in large,degree the fruit of his replies doting oike eu Genes Acerene TEN LAOCH THES 


to Germany's request for peace negotia-| many manifests o spirit which I think ‘Broadway at 32™4 Sir “eet } : 


tions. “Te-comptlied the German=Gov=} i meet rost hearty approval of 
{s a guarantee to the downtrodden and . 


the “ailied the American people and our allies, It 
strength. ‘This hastened the internal Yassal nationalities that we stand ready 
collapse of the empire. Had he brutally to help them in their present need and 
demanded unconditional surrender, the in establishing themselves on a basis of 
war would have een prolonged through independence and freedom. It bronthos 
the Winter, and, while the end was in-| , magnificent spirit also in reference 
evitable, it would have come only. after to the sorely tried people of Russia, and 
the waste of many lives. These have | holds out to them a helping hand in 


been preserved. The armed forces and} their effort to establish an orderly Goy- 
the President have won together.” ernment,’’ ' 


aR er sapiemerminicaczmaroared Hi f ° f ® / p ° pre 
Comflete to the Last Degree. H HE ‘best or the /f i Gi VE e Gi VE ee Gi VE eee 
Senator Curtis, Republican, of Kan-| Senator McNary, Republican, of Ore- cheanest paint or if @ 
sas, whip of the Senate, said; gon, said: : 
“I have heard the terms with “great) «The terms of the armistice meet varnish look about the 
same—but results are 


satisfaction, and I am pleased that they every demand in the matter of drasti- 
2 ti 
the United States and our allies, and Ij spell the end of the world war. The} different, Quality means 


PEACE—peace with victory--is ours. Victory by arms? Yes, 
a victory on the battlefields, splendid and supreme. But a victory larger 
than that of arms alone! Each individual soldier in the American uniform, 
whether he made the supreme sacrifice or whether he ever got to France 
at all, has won a victory--the victory of the man who puts self under and 
lives his utmost for an ideal—an. ideal of divine beauty. 


Render Thanks 
To Those In The 
Ranks And Tanks! 


OME of them will never © 

return from the red- 

peppied fields of France, 
where they sleep in graves of 
glory. :To warm the huts, 
hearts and hands of those 


Each one of us here at home who has steadfastly sacrificed self for 
the cause--who has worked for it day in and day out—has won a victory. 
These are the victories of each of us individually, which blend with and 
are part of our Nation’s victory. 


But, above all this—finer than all this, éreater even than the 
victory of ail the Allies—is the victory.of righteousness, which 
belongs to the whole world. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets 


33d Street Entrance Rey. Trade Mark 


This peace--this peace that made men frantic with joy yesterday Hiss ; Wid Vy. 


and turned Fifth Avenue into one turbulent, surging sea of ecstasy—~is a CT nN -OCOTOC=*~SOr—OrO*=*O'’”-€"ouw"z 


peace founded on the deathless principles enunciated by that Prince of 2 | 


Peace who died two thousand years ago~--as many of our young men have JABUR G BR O T H ER S 


died in France and Flanders—that all the world hereafter shall be sweeter 
10 to 14 Leonard St., N. Y. 


and better and happier. : 
ANNOUNCE WITH DEEP REGRET 
THE DEATH OF THEIR PARTNER 


MR. JOHN JABURG, SR. 


THE JABURG ESTABLISHMENTS 


One mighty figure rises into the mind’s eye at that thought-—one 
name flies to the lips--the name of Woodrow Wilson. Through his leader- 
ship has come the victory in which the blood-stained Hun himself can 
find redemption, if ever he is redeemed. 
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Let us remember this with grateful hearts in the midst of 
our rejoicings, 
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A Great Victory, 


ws 


The Boys. are still “Over There” and will be for some time to come-- 
they need the comfort the United War Work can provide. 


are so binding. It is a great victory for cism, and by their very completeness 
hope that there will be no delay in car- 


rying out these drastic armistice terms.” 
Senator Sheppard, Democrat, of Tex- 
as, said: 


inclusion of the specific provision that 
in the withdrawal from occupied terri-| 
tory Alsace and Lorraine shall be vacat- 


economy. 


Through sheer joy for the 
Peace that has come at last 


AND OFFICE WILL BE CLOSED 
ON THE DAY OF HIS FUNERAL 


It fits the attuation | tebe {RS Germans removes all question | | HERWIN-WILLIAMS 
of France, seized under the duress of Wa 5% = 
PRODUCTS 


war in 1871. There can be no discussion 
of the nationality of Alsace and Lor- 

Thirty-szeond Street 
Opposite Gimbel’s 


Give! Give!! Give!!! 
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8 @ continuation of what I have] raine at the peace conference. They are Big 
thought to b the President's mind in | now French. 

previous’ § Instead of giving ‘* Another provision in the terms which 

ee Sea = peerent sere must gratify all lovers of liberty with- 

A -recuperative ciet Bcense is the denunciation of the 

- Muited aink -akable. treaties of Bucharest and 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13TH 
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mpts of that kind “mostly _ 
a une management 
ha President and in its 
administration. At least that newspaper’s activities are 
furnished an adequate explanation on that theory. 
" But the kick-back is hard on a frontal attack and hence a 


‘Sank attack is resorted to to accomplish its purposes. *“Ordn-| | 


ance’’ and ‘‘Airplanes’’ are the means whereby the Tribune at- 
tempts to discredit President Wilson and his administration. 
They first tried out a long campaign of falsehood and vitupera- 
tion against Secretary Daniels on war-ships and preparation but 
they»were so completely whipped and routed in that campaign of 
lying that they dropped it like the proverbial hot potato when 
the facts were revealed and since that time they use up their 
spare space in misrepresenting Secretary Baker. 

_ One would think that a great newspaper would be immuue 


from such petty and mean and despicable methods and policies. |’ 


‘Most of the backwoods and cross-roads press has been brought 
up to a respectable plane of ethics but it is the metropolitan press 
that sometimes attains the morals of the Apache. In a discussion 
‘of airplanes in the Tribune we find the following paragraphs: 
” But Secretary Baker hasn’t.even incurred the necessity for 
pakdon. Out of his supervision came the large round tales of 
| lapis ito blacken the German skies, of ships laden with me- 
chanical bird; and under his supervision was found the stupen- 
_ dous hoax that Hughes was sent to investigate. 


ee The chief absurdity is that aircraft may ‘be entirely junked 


“' end forgotten. Aircraft should not he permitted to fade out of 
é our memories, Let those who have the future of the nation at 
. fheart set about for a means of salvage and progress after Baker. 
‘ ds returned to the mossy stone from, which he emerged. 


“. One gleans from. that that Seeretary Baker is a bonehead, 
that he is aj ‘stick’? in the war department, that he has been a 
|failure in the great conflict just ended and that he was cut or- 
jiginally out of old red stand-stone. It iq not all implication and 
‘inference, either, but the expression is pretty direct and em- 
‘phatic, But'what is the truth? W4 can only urge a question of 
this kind on the line of probabilities. However, the most hope- 
ful view such leading American critics on the war as Symonds 
and Shaw, and the average editor who knows as much as any- 
body, could take, four months ago, and even later, was that the 
iar might end by November, 1919. Possibly it would be Decem- 
‘ber and it might be later. Some who just came from the front 
\predicted that the war would last five years and close in 1923. 
Dr. H. N. Hosmer who is a pretty wide-awake person wrote that 
he heard that opinion expressed by army men of experience. The 
men at the front were generally hopeful but they thought it 
~would take desperate fighting. 

The facts are that from March, 21 to July 18 1918, how the 
war would end was problemetic. And of course, there, that bone- 
head Baker sat, half-filling his big chair of secretary of war—the 
great seat of power of the mighty Stanton of whom it was said, 
‘Without him the great war for the Union and human Liberty 
could not have been won’’! ua 
| Exactly. That is what the Chicago Tribune is trying to 
teach the American people. Is it true? Was Baker inefficient? 
‘When did the war end? On November 11, 1919? Or was it one 
‘year earlier? Who did more than any other American except 
‘President Wilson—possibly more than any other man—to push 
forward that date one year, surprise the critics, falsify the pro- 
phets and save more than a ‘million lives?. This same Baker. 
“Yes, now let us put him back jin his ‘‘mossy stone’’ bed from 
which he was cut! ‘‘Mossy Stone”’ Baker ought to become a| 
‘classic in literature mm embelish the great story of the war—| 
the collossal conflict ef the ages! 


| telligent purpose. Up to the time of Baker no cabinet ffice 


ql 


a6? The surprised even t 
who, plainly, lie about them. “There neve 


mM 
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’ y er wa pia af 
| than Secretary Baker during the 17 months the United § 


And. no man eyer worked with a m 


| was in the big war. 


||ever smashed precedent, crossed the seas, saw with his own ey 
what there was to do, held interviews with premiers, gen q 
‘kings and captains as to the quickest methods te do it—pulled t 
‘throttle wide open and put on every ounce of steam conditions 
would permit to get men, guns and munitions to the front-—£ | 
jever, 300,000 men some months, into battle, three thousand miles} 
‘over an ocean patrolled with the most seientifie and remorseless| 
enginery of destruction—submarines and airplanes—and m | 
jan immense success of it all by whipping the gizzard out of 
(Kaiser and compelling an ignominious surrender of the wholo| 
‘bloomin’ kit of kultur devils, diving right, submersibles, air- 
planes and armies of the aliens, in a year less than anybody ha a! 
dared to expect. ee, 
The greatest military critics were the most happily disap- 
quointed, The people who guessed any old thing just to get in 
jtime, sometimes, were the nearest right. The facts are when the 
‘Americans took a hard grip on the situation, ‘‘Hultur’’ just 
‘yolled up and ‘‘busted,’’ The little man of the stone ages—of 
‘the ‘Mossy Stone’’— had been busy as even the mighty Stanto n 
had neyer been busy for Stanton never took the trouble to in- 
yestigate a battlefield nor a situation while Baker looked into 
every situation and possibility and with the advice and help of 
Qlemencean and Foch and Pershing and Haig and Petain, - ing 
and Orlando'and Lloyd George pressed home eyery ounce of 
power’ te end the war, » And succeeded, Germany is crushed, 
her armies have given up, the mighty"Hindenburg is laid low, th 
four nations are in collapse, the free nations are victorious, a | 
‘reign of law and justice and freedom reigns upon earth, ny 
greatest victory for liberty since the world began has been wot 
and there is a song of joy through all the boundless skies. But 
Baker lives on in the ‘‘mossy stone’’! (=) a 

No, he didn’t get the bull benefit of the ordnance and au- 
plain work. Our Americans can do wonders. But they car 
produce ordnance and airplanes in a minute, These matters ti 
a si The way ¢losed a year too soon! , | 

4 that kind of falsehood can be used tof discredit one ( 

the greatest administrations of the American ‘government 
country has had. That is it’s evident purpose. 


: A satay and have the effect’ of aint 
my of U. sic ation against the men in France was 
said to be an additional reason for ais 
f phy ae ae in the Beare an a 
‘Ee. American camps until the’ demobiliza-~ 
erta ty. of Future in| Migr orders proninigated. 


ousands of requests for discharg 
pe Is Given: as Prin- ‘from the men themselves and from re 


atives have already been received by 
the Adjutant General’s office. Action 
on all requests was peremptorily 
_ stopped when peoeteny Baker’s order 
wee issued to-day. 

n cases where it is shown that dis- 
charges are justified, the commanding 
officers are empowered to issue the nec- 
a certificates of release. 


‘< | @ Navy tment has adopted 
d pts Polipy of Lajting ‘policy of ‘disc arging ‘all mena fection’ 
1 of teal Age | 


cations Pour In 


| 


| 


age who desire to resume their studies. | 
Naval reservists who have not yet been } 
called into active service may consider | 
themse ‘free to pursue their ordin- 
ary ¢ ‘occupations without fear 
ris of eal to the oe and hon already 
Diep in the service will be given the oppor- 
: Pat to The webu): | tunity of ‘disc ge upon application to 
| their commanding 
Men now with the overseas forces | 
who desire to leave the service will be | 
released \as quickly as Vice-Admiral | 
| Sims announces that their continued 
service is unnecessary. All disckarged 
servists, however, will be continued 
in the Naval Reserve. 


reneral directing ‘that no dis-}) 
he authorized of officers and 
$ country until the War 
+ has adopted a general | 
2 policy, which is now 


Kv 


, Ne caviagsed by eal 

ve the adjutant general 
et necessary certificate of 
cretary Baker's order de- 


fant, general’s office. to the! 


3 


“The Allied Armies are now in Yall lide in the victorious 
as advance. The American Divisions are fighting with the 
~ Brilish and Fr ench and in their own sectors, and every- 
aa where lhe enemy is ina disordered retreat. The army has 
ee done all thal a proud and grateful country could ask, and 
= _ the lime hascome for us to put in every ounce of our strength 
_ lo assure complete victory.” 


Thus said Secretary of War Baker upon he return. to Washington, 
lier in the week froma visit to the American Expeditionary Forces. 
He explains why the Huns want ‘peace. That the tricky Boche will 
cive no one by his peace maneouyers is apparent. He has tried and- 
. The war will continue until Germany is so badly whipped it wil 
ragain bea menace to Democracy. 
‘he fighting armies are not being fooled by the peace ov erlures: 
‘must our vast organization in the Service of Supply. We must 
never before... _ The Hun is being given no rest. But unless we 
: _ to work with the same energy the time will 
itomatically be allowed ats rest and recuperate. 
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Seated at the guest table were representatives of 


St 


Py gai as A ats oar oe 16 3 ou 
sumers’ League’ dinner, held in th , Hote nt 
‘last evening, except the setting in nS no del ght 


France, Great. Britain, Italy and the United States. 
The speaker of the evening was’ ‘tlie Hon, Newton D._ 


Baker, Secretary of War of the United States and a promi- 


nent and potential official figure in the World Wer. 
‘The presiding officer was General T. Coleman duPont, 
one of the most popular members of a large, influential, — 


perhaps has done more, through its business enterprises: 

and its other lines of effort, than hag any other’ single 

family in the world to enable the Allied nations to win 
the World War. : 

The dinner was attended by overseas and other army 
officers which gave to it an added tinge of internation- 
alism. . 

In addition, if brought together, in common mind and 
with common purpose, one of the most representative 
assemblages of men and women ever seen. in our city. 

i : The address delivered by Secretary Baker was an ae 
mirable utterance of both national and international im- 
port and a patriotic inspiration to all who. heard it. 

It was free from partisan tincture and resolved itself 
into an eloquent appeal to Americans to throw into the 
work of national reconstruction, following peace, the 
same patriotic zeal and energy that they displayed in - 
sf the. work of preparing their country for the prosecution — 
ofa successful war and the handling of the varied prob- 
lems which attended such warlike operations. | 

" What ‘Secretary Baker said made a profound impres- 

bic upon ‘his auditors,’ who showed by their. frequent 

\ outbursts of applause that they were in heanty ‘eo0ord 
a0 eat ‘the + SSE he Pampensda: “ = 


function was held. - "Sister, (pat et ; 

"Nor can it be said’ truthfully that it was ‘merely na- | 
tional - ‘in its scope and effect. In more ‘respects than ) 
one, it assumed an international nature which made of it | 
the most important dinner that has been held in this city | 


patriotic, “publie-spirited and enterprising family that }. 


O. ome hig doings in Ohio 
day, and the result may 
|be that in the pork democratic na- 
}tional convention many eyes will be 
leentered upon ‘Qhio, and it is not be- 
{yond the possible that Ohio may fur- 
{nish the next president of the United 
{States in the person of Newton D. 


‘ing the American people: as their sec-| 
retary of war. 5 

It is a little early to be ‘picking: 
presidential candidates for 1920. But 
indeed I am not in the picking busi- 
ness. I am only pointing, I am point- 
ing at a man not of great physical pro- 
portions, but so large in courage, hon- 
or and ability that he has won the 
admiration of the world in his work as. 
secretary “war, even though it be) 
true that less than ‘one year ago he 
was pronounced @ failure by. ‘Senators | 
Hitchcock, Penrose and other ‘spokes- 
men for the predatory interests which 
demanded that the war department} 
should be conducted for the benefit | 
of the ‘big interests, rather | than for] 
the welfare of the soldiers. Baker 
stood for the welfare of the soldiers, 
and now in the day of victory the 
name of Baker is a loved name where-. 
ever the eye boys are assembled. 

EDGAR HOWARD-» 


‘Baker, at present magnificently gery-| 


‘First. Step in Der 
Baker Announces, will, Be | 
Discharge of 50,000 Men 
in Development Units. 


IS WORKING IN HARMONY 
WITH WAR LABOR BOARD. 


Anxiety of Soldiers to Return to 
Civil Life Is Shown in De- 
creased Morale... 


918. 


MBER 16, 1 


(Special to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 15.—Secretary 
Baker announced to-day that the 
demobilization of the army would be- 
gin within the next few days by the], 
discharge of 50,000 men belonging to 
the development battalions at the 
various camps. These units are com- 
posed of men who did not meet the 
physical requirements at the time 
they were drafted, but were enrolled 
and sent to camps for treatment and 
training for their defects. Had the 
war continued many of these men 
would have been sent to the front: 
They will receive honorable dis- 
|charges after physical examination. 

Yearn to Be Back in Civil Life. 

There are evidences in the army 
camps in the United States of a 
,lowering of the morale,since the 
| signing of the armistice. Army of- 
ficers reporting from the camps; say 
that men go away on leave of ab- 
sence and fail to return and do other 
{things that show a let-up of interest 
land spirit. Many of the men in train- 
ing want to return to their former 
civilian occupation. Warhings against 
such conduct have been sent out, and 
men guilty will be punished severely. 
| Mr. Baker was asked to-day what 
i 


Before 


yasoae! Ay x Them 
Civil 


a age umpti 
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AY, 


the nation’s aaa 
to Gen. _Pershin; for. the. “American 
Army. in, France today “by, Secretary 
‘Baker, with a ‘promise | ‘that ‘now a 
“respite has. come the War | Department} 
, will» do all: ‘in ‘its: ‘power- to ‘expedite 
| the early return of the expeditionary 
force s0 that, the country may | wel- 
come its soldiers home. 


| 
i 


f ‘Secretary’s Message. 


| Secretary Baker’s mess 
| \“The signing of the. arm! 


WORLD: SATURD 


he was going to do about the thou-| . 
sands of requests from friends and 
_ relatives of soldiers for their imme- 
i diate discharge. 
“It is not likely,” answered Mr. 
|| Baker, “that the individual requests | 
will be granted; that would break up 
units.’” 

Within the last week the White 
‘House, the War Department and Con- 
gressmen have been deluged with re- 
quests for the discharge» -of men in 

this country and in Europe. Now 
that the war is over, the messages 
say, please release this or that man 
for some particular reason. No poi- | 
icy has been formally agreed upon as 
to these individual requests, but what | 
Mr, Baker said to-day will stan for 
the prese 
Working With Labor Soma: 
Mr. Baker also stated that the ) ar 
Department is co-operating ~ close y 
| with: the War Labor Board in its ef- 
| forts to prevent a glut of the labo , 
market with discharged soldiers. He 
said the men would be let out grad- 
ually so that lahor conditions would. 
be disturbed as little as possible. T 
Secretary madé this announcement ce 
connection with the closing of ce 
training schools. 


THE 


| 


result, possible, ; 
their zeal, courage 


\ 


portunity et c 
the military situation 


@ were some big doings in ‘ohio 
last election day, and the result may. 
|be that in the next democratic na- 
|tional convention many eyes will be 
centered upon Ohio, and it is not be- 
yond the possible that Ohio may fur- 
nish the next president of the United 
States in the person of Newton D. 
Baker, at present magnificently serv- 
ing the American pepuiel ag their sec-| 
retary of war. 

It is a little early to be picking 
presidential candidates for 1920. But} 
indeed I am not in the picking busi- 
ness. I am only pointing, I am -point- 
ing at a man not of great physical pro- 
portions, but so large in courage, hon- 
or and ability that he has won the 
admiration of the world in his work as. 
secretary of war, eyen though it be 
true that less than ‘one year ago he 
was pronounced a failure by Senators 
Hitchcock, Penrose and other spokes- 
men, for the predatory interests which 
demanded that the “war department) 
should be conducted for the benefit 
of ‘the ‘big inteyests, rather than for 
the welfare of the soldiers. Baker 
stood for the welfare of the soldiers, 
and now in the day of victory the 
name of Baker is a loved name where- 
ever: the soldier boys are assembled. 
EDGAR HOWARD. ‘ 
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tot ‘Gen “Pershing: for: eehes “American 
Army. in, France. today. by. ‘Secretary 
‘Baker, with” a ‘promise | ‘that; ‘now a 
respite has. come the “War ‘Department 
, will do all- in-its ‘power: to: expedite 
| the early return of the expeditionary | 
! torce 80° that, the country SAT, wel- 

come its soldiers home. ne 


fe. ‘Secretary’s Message. Sut ; 
j Secretary Baker’s message follows: 
j \“The signing of the armistice and 
| the cessation of hostilities. bring: ‘to an 
lend a great and heroic military, ad- 
venture in which the Army... under 
your command has played’ apart ae 
tinguished by gallantr a Lece 
It gives me pleasure to xpress, to! Soi 
‘the: confidence and appreciation 
War Department : and ‘to thre) who 


result ; possible, this 2 
their zeal, courage. and stren 
of darts and OS 


voted iiwett the War: ibouerine 
| do all-in its ‘power. to. expedi 
early’ return of the ~ expente. n, 
force to the. United States,” 


soldiers may Ber! 


f civil 


| diate discharge. 
| “It ig not likely,” answered Mr. 


army.” 


Baker Aninialaee win me | 
Discharge of 50,000 Men 
in Development Units. 


IS WORKING IN HARMONY 
WITH WAR LABOR BOARD. 


Anxiety of Soldiers to Return to 
Civil Life Is Shown in De-  - 
‘creased Morale. . 
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(Special to The World.) : 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 15.—Secretary 
Baker announced to-day that the 
demobilization of the army would be- 
gin within the next few days by the 
discharge of 50,000 men belonging to 
the development battalions at the 
various camps. These units ate com- 
posed of men who did not meet the 
physical requirements at the time 
they were drafted, but were enrolled 
and sent to camps for treatment and 
training for their defects. Had the 
war continued many of these men 
would have been sent to the front: 
They will receive honorable dis- 

| charges after physical examination. 

| Yearn to Be Back in Civil Life. 
There are evidences in the army 
camps in the United States of a 
.lowering of the morale.since the 
| signing of the armistice. Army of- 
ficers reporting from the camps; say 
that men go away on leave of ab- 
sence and fail to return and do other 
{things that show a let-up of interest 
land spirit. Many of the men in train- 
ing want to return to their former 
civilian occupation. Warhings against 
such conduct have been sent out, and 
men guilty will be punished severely. 
Mr. Baker was asked to-day what 
he was going to do about the thou- 
sands of requests from friends and 
_ relatives of soldiers for their imme- 


Baker, “that the individual requests 
will be granted; that would break up 
units.” . 

_ Within the last week the White 
, House, the War Department and Con- 
| gressmen ‘have been deluged with re- 

quests for the discharge of men in 

this couniry and in Europes. Now 
that the war is over, the messages 
say, please release this or that man 
for some particular reason. No poi- 
icy has been formally agreed upon as 
to these individual requests, but what | 
Mr. Baker said to-day will Bane for 
the present, © 

Working With Labor Tower 

Mr, Baker also stated that the War} 
Department is co-operating. closely 
with the War Labor Board in its ef-|- 
| forts to prevent a glut of the labor |. 
lmarket with discharged soldiers, He 
said the men would be let out grad- 
vally so that Jabor conditions would 
be disturbed as little as possible. The 

Secretary madé this announcement in 

connection with the closing of ce “a 
officers’ training schools. 

“No more candidates will be “nds 
mitted. Candidates now in attendance 
will be allowed to complete the course, 
or will be discharged: immediately | 
from the army or at iT 
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or staft corps ana aeverinente ‘of 


Can President Dictate. — 
If the President decides’ thatthe has / 
rendered the maximum service that | 


should be required of any one man 
the Republicans predict that he. wil) 
_ atlempt to dictate the nomination 0? 
his, successor. Secretary McAdoo, 
whose conduct of the financial affairs 
_of the Nation has given him. ex- 
tensive prominence, figures conspicu.- 
ously in the prognostications of both 
Kepublicans and Democrats, yet 
there exist no substantial reasons to 
justify it, f 
The conviction that the Treasury 
Secretary is to prove the man of des- 
tiny is deep in the Republican mind, 
The leaders of that party contend 
ee the war has. encouraged the 
building. up at... Washington..of 2. 
powerful machine which the support. 
ers of the Secretary intend to 'manip- 
ulate for his benafit, «: abs ’ 
Secretary of War Bakar is another 
member of tha Cabinat whois cred. 
ited with possessing the favor of the: 
FPreaident and with nuturing an am- 
bition to take up the work of recon, 
sipoting the domaniie machinery of | 
the «country where the Presiden‘ 
leaves off—if he doss leaye off, But 
until that vitei preblem is settled.no 
entries are announesd, , van 
Mr, Baker possassag one ay two un- 
mikxtakable adyantages over Air, Mo-> 
Adeo, Wa ecomsa f¥am ihe Middle 
West and not-ihe South, which the 
‘Repuojicans assert, ‘has deminated | 
il the Gpvernment. for six. years. to 000} 


‘exclusion and chagrin of the 4,000,000 
| Democrats of the North and Middle 
i Pe weig have fesented the dictation 

if the 1/500,000 members “of tieir 
}party from ‘below the line. t 
» But Mr Baker is- confronted with} 
| a formidable rival in his own State in| 
| the person of Gov. Cox, who has just | 
been elected for the third: time, ed 
who tightly holds the Democratic or- 
"ganization of the State. Mr. Baker | 
might beat the Governor, but there 
c uld be a battle royal between them 


|—unless, of course, Mr. Wilson should | 
{be a candidate for a’ third term..." .\/ 


| Erigiamd) ran a race with the Rain- 


‘|eludes two regiments of marines, 
,jhas the record of breaking the Ger- 
'|man lines four times at critical points} 


Q ten which comprise the American 
‘| Army of Occupation. 


in Army of Occupa 
_ Be Replaced at / 


| Secretary Baker. end 
|. “A division. in the army of occupa- | 
j tion can -be replaced at any time,” 
said Mr. Baker. “The fact that the}. 
42d and other divisions which wi 
first on the ground in France 


be returned to this country.” 
| The ist Division, a Regular Army 
organization, went to France with 
Gen. Pershing and was first in the 
fighting line. The 26th Division (New 


bow Division and landed a. little 
ahead of it and also has been in the 
thick of much of the hardest fighting 
in which American troops have parti- 
}cipated. The 2d Division, which in- 


in great batties. yds 
AMl of these divisions are among the 


{ 
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aA | 
National Civil Liberties Bureau 
Tell Secretary Baker of Much 2 
Alleged Brutality and Ask 
rm Release of Convicts. fs 


= 


The National Civil Liberties Bureau, 
of No. 41 Union Square, sent a TeBerS 
to Secretary of War Baker last night 
urging “instant action relative to bru- 
tal forms of punishment inflicted upon 
prison offenders in the military prison 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kan.” 

The communication, in part, says: 
“From reliable information from pris- 
‘oners ‘we learn that on Noy. 15 there 
gus objectors 
in a dark sub- 


| 


| 


bioh, eae ‘ 
ed. That brutality is th ribed: 
| “The men hang (we presume with 
their feet on the floor), chained by) 
‘their wrists to the cell doors for | 
nine hours a day, they sleep on cold! 
‘cement floors, ‘between foul blankets, | 
and are given bread and water if they 
will eat at all. They are forbidden 
to talk and, of course, they are not 
allowed to read or write. An orthodox 
Jew has been confined continuously 
r such conditions from Sept. 13 


ESDAY 


EDN 


t 
“J saw one man; dragged by his 
collar across the rough corridor floor, 
creaming and choking, to the bath. 
ie was knocked about the floor for 
ailing to undress, amd was then 
stripped roughly and thrust under a 
~~leold bath, Two of the men are Rus- 
sians who have gone through the 


in comparison to this. 5 
“The substantial accuracy of theso 


\the documents in our possession, 
Jany case it is well known that the or- 


dinary punishment for recalcitrant 


worst experiences in jail which the _ 
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hut Tun Turn to iralk of oe 


a. 


"Silent on McAdoo, Dou ubtful’ 
About: Baker and Puts Whit- 
man and Roosevelt i in Discard. 


By. shaall s Seibold. 
TASHINGTON, Nov. 17.—With the 
‘passing .of the Kaiser, the influenza, 
Gov. Whitman, the: Democratic con- 
‘trol of Congress, the bond and war 
relief drives, the censorship, the sub- 
‘marine and several Crown Princes, 
liticians are beginning to get a 
tional line on the future. The two 
parties are more evenly balanced. 
than ever before. Neither possesses 
pn advantage that cannot be dissi- 
“pated by any one of a succession of 
in ncidents. 
j An impartial view of the results 
nf the Congress and twenty-seven 


‘State clections two weeks ago is that | 


‘tthe American electorate displayed the 
lhighest grade of political intelligence 
y rebuking ‘the Democratic Party 
m the Nation, the Republican candi- 


date for Governor in New York and | 


fhe Bolshevik element in quarters 


| oR MAR in tial Snes the am- 


s 
Me 


\ 
| 
| 


Swhere it constituted aD sitive men- 
face to ‘the orderly processes of polit- 
fiean reasoning. 

| What there is left of the so-cafled 
progressive and independent spirit 
nds ‘much food for comfort and re-| 
‘fection in the results.. On the Repub-: 
fiean debit side two Presidential as- 
pirants automatically find their way 
jnto.ae discard—Col. Roosevelt an 


iGov hitman. Neither engages the 
lattention of the Republican leaders at. 
‘present, The reasons. are that the 


Colonel apparently does not hold: onto: 
is, Old; Rower to charm, due to pests 
‘ 3 /as any | other’ 


the Goyernor, in, 
ities 


\ Lee: 
the has ‘yet: to, bel | 


bitions of a lot of statesmen in the list 
of eligibles and a vast majority o7 
those in Conzress. The more. experi- 
enced political leaders are preparing 
tc pay a lot of attention to the man 
who-has done his bit with bullet, bay- 
o.1et, hand grenade, big gun, bombing 
machine, torpedo and shrapnel. - 

Every State and every Congressional 
district will be combed to find military 
men to pit against candidates. tha: 
stayed at home. 

Consequently the plans of the lead- || 
ers of both sides are largely contin- 
gent on the probable extent to which 
the brawny soldier boy will contrib- 
uis to the gayety of the next political 
fracas of general importance, that of 
electing a successor to President Wil- 
son (if he has one) and the thirty 
Senaitors and 435 Representatives in 
the Sixty-seventh Congress who are 
ta:he elected at thé same time. { 

The President himself is an enigma 
to all: Politicians. If he wants .a re- 
romination ‘there is little question 
but that he can have it. The Demo- 
crats‘do not appear to know whether 
he does or not. The Republicans ex- 
press’ the hope that he will decide to 
break the third term precedent, be- 
causé they assume that he will be | 
easy to beat, basing their estimate | 
on the results of the recent elections, | 
which they interpret as a reflection 
of hostile sentiment toward him, 

Can President Dictate. | 

If the President decides that‘ he has 
rendered the maximum service that 
should be required of any one man | 
the’ Republicans predict that he will,| 
attempt to dictate the nomination of 
his’. successor. Secretary McAdoo, | 
whose conduct of the financial affairs 
of the Nation has given him ex- 
tensive prominence, figures conspicu- 
ously in the prognostications of both 
Republicans and Democrats, yer} 
there exist no substantial reasons to 
justify it. 

The conviction that the Treasury 
Secretary is to prove the man of des: | 
tiny is deep in the Republican mind, | 
‘whe leaders of ‘that party contend | 
that the war has encouraged the 
buildiag up at ..Washington. of. 4 
powerful machine which the support~ 
ers of the Seerctary intend to manip- 
ulate for his beneilt, ? 

Secretary of War Baker, is another, 
member of the Cabinet whovjs cred- 
ited with possessing tho favor of thé 
President and with nuturing an “am~ 
bitton to take up the work of recon. | 


structing the domestic machinery af | 


the country whore {the Presiden‘ | 
Jeaves off—if ke doss leave off, But 
until that vital preblem. ia setiled 20- 
entries are announesd, 

Mr, Baier posssesag ons oe two un- 
mistakable adyaniagss over Mr, Ma- 
JAdeo, He eames fram ine Middle 


| 
“West and not the South, which the | 


-Republicans asssri, has dominated 
the Government for six. years, to the 
} exclusion and chagrin of the 4, 000,000 
‘Pemocrats of the North and "Middle 
West, who have resented the dl ctation 
of the 1,500,000 members ‘of tHeir 
arb, from below the line. 

ButeMr. Baker is“confronted with 
a, formidable rival in his own State in 
the person of Gov. Cox, who has just 
peen elected for the third time, and 
who ‘tightly holds the Democratic or- 
ganization of the State. Mr. Baker | 
might beat the Governor, but there’ 
would be a battle royal between them | 
—unless, of course, Mr. Wilson should’ 
be a candidate for a third term. ~~ = | 

}: Thatuwhich is true of Ohio applies | 
with force to other States: which may 
| present favorite sons to’ the — next 
Democratic National Convention. 
There are @ 0’ A. 


‘Mitchell Palm 


| condemned and apologized for, 


i ttle | 

3 of both ey are less 
red Myer candidates than is- 
sues. They fully realize that the 
“making of the next President depends 
ues the records to be made by their 
espective parties during the next 

cienteeh months. 

The Republicans while greatly en-, 
couraged by the results of the recent 
elections, do not discount the very 
great ability of the President as the 
leader of his party. It is their view 
‘that in attempting to influence the | 
voters of, the country by his pre-elec- i 

| tion appeal,’ the President rendered 
‘as great a service to the Republican 
| Party as Col. Roosevelt rendered the 
| Democratic Party in 1912. 

The feature of the President’s ap- 
peal that helped the Republicans most, 
according to the-recognized leaders, 
wag in cataloguing the progressive 
element along with the reactionary 
wing of the G. O. P., thoreby welding 
them into one group. 

By capturing eleven States carried 


| by Mr. Wilson in 1916, the republicans 


feel justified in proclaiming the unifi- 
cation of all factions of the:r party. 
But the more reasonable of them con- 
,cede the probability of a reversal of! 
;the popniar decision as iar as the re- 
sults of the Congressional clection 
are concerned unless they are able to 
provide a definite programme much 
more attractive than that which Mr. 
Wilson can supply during the noxt 
Aas and a halbf, - 

© possibilities of the internationa] 
lI eienation are not disputed by the Re- 


. publicans, and they credit the Presi- 


‘dent with the full measure of ability 
to extract the maximum party advan- 
tage from them if he cares to do so. 


New York Result Gratifying. 


The result most gratifying to the 
Democrats of the country was tbe 
result in New York The defeat ‘of 
Mr. Wihitman was of secondary im- 
portance to the apparent transforma- | 
tion in Tammany Hall, onceanathema 
in the eyes of the national Jeaders. 
Tammany appears in a much better 
light than ever before, Never in its 
history has it seemed more entitled 
to admission to the Democratic 
Jeague than at present. For years it 
has been regarded as the black sheep 
of the Democratic family, its rennet. 
i 
methods scored” in ¢acH” OE 
National Convention, a suspicion of 
cad attached to every victory won 
by i ; 
|| ‘Bratt the old record has been for- 
| gotten, and one incident of the con- 
test is responsible for the revision of 
the national judgment of it, This was 
the spectacle of Mr. Smith, the suc- 
cessful Democratic “candidate for 
Governor, rushing up the State with 
a bodyguard of fifteen lawyers in- 
stead of thugs and strong anm men 
to sce to it that the Republicans did 
not steal the election from him. 

Every national Democrat recalls the 
old order of things when the Republi- 
jean Legislature was wont to rush 
j/down the State to prevent Tammany 
from stealing el elections from its can- 
didates, The metamorphosis was 
startling enough to make the national 
leaders gasp cbs amazement—the 
| impossible, ened, are &' 

As far hitman is ‘ton- 
| cerned, there is little regret for his 
defeat even among -the.. Republican 
national leaders. His ‘humiliation 1s 
| eredited to-his overweaning- anibition 
ifor higher ‘honors, before he had 
functioned for them., His record 4.5 
Governor was not impressive in the 
‘opinion of the masters of this party. 
The only feature of it that engaged 
their attention was that he had over- 
looked the fact that his predecessors, 
like Mr, Hughes and Col. Roosevelt, 
“won Presidential nominations be- 
cause they made. great Governors and 
“provided records that proved their 
peapa city. as-_gifted administrators, 

In view of his defeat, which the na- 


‘tonal leaders do pot, on tion, Mr. 
is regarded as a‘dead cock 
oO far : ebay residency | 


se ee Sat 


| 


POLITICAL LEADERS 
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militaristic Turn to.Talk of 1920 
ON 


ninations J Disquieting 


pre 


; vib, 
Silent on McAdoo, Doubttut 
About Baker and Puts Whit- 
man and Roosevelt in Discard. 


By Lowis Seiboid. 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 17.—With the 
‘massing .of the Kaiser, the influenza, 
Gov. Whitman, the Democratic con- 
trol of Congress, the bond and war 
‘relief drives, the censorship, the sub- 
‘marine and several Crown Princes, 
liticians are beginning to get a 
~ational line on the future. The two 
parties are more evenly balanced 
than ‘ever before. Neither possesses 
en advantage that cannot be dissi- 
pated by any one of a succession of 
‘in cidents. 


mA, 


; An, impartial view of ‘the results 
pf the Congress and twenty-seven | 


| 


| 


| 


State elections two weeks ago is that 
‘the American electorate displayed the 
thighest grade of political intelligence 
y rebuking the Democratic Party 
fin the Nation, the Republican candi- 
gate for Governor in New York and 
ihe Bolshevik element in quarters 
where it constituted a ‘positive men- 
wice to the orderly processes of polit- 
Rean reasoning. 

| What there is left of the so-cafled 
Yrogressive and independent spirit 
finds much food for comfort and re- 
flection in the results.. On the Repub-' 
Tiean debit side two Presidential as- 
qpirants automatically find their way 
discard—Col. Roosevelt an 


of eligibles and a vast majority o? 
those in Consress. The more:experi- 
enced political leaders are preparing 
tc pay a lot of attention to the man 
who has done his ‘bit with bullet, bay- 
o.iet, hand grenade, big gun, bombing 
machine, torpedo and shrapnel. - 
Every State and every Congressional 
district will be combed to find military 


eighteen months. ; p 
The Republicans while greatly en-, 
couraged by the results of the recent 


great ability of the President as the 


leader of his party. It is their view 


‘that in attempting to influence the! 


voters of, the-country by his pre-elec- 


men to pit against candidates. tha: | tion appeal, the President rendered 


stayed at home.’ ’ 

Consequently the plans of the lead- 
ers of both sides are largely contin- 
gent on the probable extent to which 
the brawny soldier boy will contrib- 
uis to the gayety of the next political 
fracas of general importance, that of 
electing a successor to President Wil- 
son (if he has one) and the thirty 
Senators and 435 Representatives in 
the Sixty-seventh Congress who ar:! 
to be elected at thé same time. — 

The President himself is an enigma 
to. all: politicians. If he wants .a re- | 
romination there is. little question | 
but that he can have it. The Demo- 
crats ‘do not appear to know whether 
he does or not. The Republicans ex- 
press’ the ‘hope that he will decide to | 
break the third term precedent, be- | 


on the results of the recent elections, 

which they interpret as a. reflection 

of hostile sentiment toward him, 
Can President Dictate. | 


If the President decides that‘ he has 


\} 
¥} : 
. publicans, and they credit the Presi- 


| as great a service to the Republican 
| Party as Col. Roosevelt rendered the 
‘Democratic Party in 1912. 


The feature of the President’s ap- 
peal that helped the Republicans most, 
‘accordr to the- recognized leaders, 
wag in cataloguing the progressive 
element along with the reactionary 
wing of the G. O. P., thereby welding 
them jinto one group. 

By capturing eleven States carried 
by Mr. Wilson in 1916, the epublicans 
feel justified in proclaiming the unifi- 
cation of all factions of their party. } 


elections, do not discount the vie 
| 


‘But the more reasonable of them con- 
_cede the probability of a reversal of | 


the popular decision as iar as the re-~ 
sults of the Congressional election 
are concerned unless they are able to 
provide a definite programme much 


cause they assume that he will be | mages avtr Roe penn penupr cn 


easy to beat, basing their estimate | 


Wilson can supply during the next 
year and a half, ~ 

The possibilities of the internationa) 
situation are not disputed by the Re- 


dent with the full measure of ability 
to extract the maximum party advan- 


rendered the maximum service that |tage from them if he cares to do so. 


should be required of any 


attempt to dictate the nomination of 


his . successor. Secretary McAdoo, 


tensive prominence, figures conspicu- 
ously in the prognostications of both 
Republicans and Democrats, 
there exist no substantial reasons to 
justify it. . 
The conviction that the Treasury 


Secretary is to prove the man of des | 
tiny is deep in ths Republican mind, | 
She leaders of that party contend | 
that the war has encouraged the | 


building up at ..Washington..of, 4 
powerful machine which the support. 
ers of the Secretary intend to manip- 
ulate for his benefit, i ae Py 

Secretary of War Baker.is another 
member of the Cabinet whovjs cred- 
ited with possesning the favor of ths 
President and with nuturing an am- 
bition to take up the work: of. recsn- 
structing the domestic machinery of 
the country where the Presiden‘ 


Jeaves off—if he dosas leave off, But | 


until that vital prebiem is. settled a2.9- 
entries are annaunesd, 

Mr, Baizar possassag ens oF two un- 
mistakable adyaningss over Mr, Mc- 
vAdoo, Wa eomsas from. ine Middle 
West and pot the South, whieh the 
Republicans asseri, has dominated 
the Government for six. years, to. the 
} exclusion and chagrin of the 4,000,000 
“Pemoerats of the North and Middle 
West, who have resented the dictation 
of the 1,500,000 members ‘of their 
party from below the line. 

— ButeMr. Baker is confronted with 
a formidable rival in his own State in 
the person of Gov. Cox, who has just 
been, elected for the third time, and 
who tightly holds the Democratic or- 
ganization of the State. 

might beat the Governor, 


be a candidate for a third term. 


i 


to’ the next 


| Democrats of 


whose conduct of the financial affairs | result in New York. The defeat ‘of 


of the Nation has given him Be? | 


yer} 


}\ down the State to prevent Tammany 


| impossible pad. happened, ay ay 


Mr. Baker | 
but there) 
would be a battle royal between them | 
—unless, of course, Mr. Wilson should’ 


- “Thatswhich is true of Ohio. applies | 
with forcé to other States which may } 


a 


1 one. maz | 
the Republicans predict that (oe, 


New York Result Gratifying. 


The result most gratifying to the 
the country was the 


Mr. Wihitman was of secondary im- 
portance to the apparent transforma- |, 
tion in’ Tammany Hall, once anathema 
in the eyes of the national leaders, 
Tammany appears ina much better 
light than ever before. Never in its 
history thas it seemed more entitled 
to the Democratic 


National Convention, a suspicion of 
fraud attached to every victory won 


iby it. ; ; 
| “But? the old record has been for- 
,gotten, and one incident of the con- 
test is responsible for the revision of 
the national judgment of it, This was 
the spectacle of Mr. Smith, the ‘suc- 
cessful. Democratic " candidate for 
Governor, rushing up the State with 
a bodyguard of fifteen lawyers in- 
stead of thugs and strong anm men 
to sce to it that the Republicans did 
not steal the election from him. 

Isvery national Democrat recalls the 
old order of things when the Republi- 
can Legislature was wont to rush 


from stealing elections from its can- 
didates, The metamorphosis was 
startling enough to make the national 
leaders. gasp with) amazement—the 
As far-as Gov. Whitman is ton- 
| cerned, there is little regret for his 
defeat even among -the. Republican 
national leaders. His ‘humiliation 1s 
‘credited to--his overweaning- ambition 
for higher ‘honors, before he ‘had 
functioned for them., His record as 
Governor was not impressive in the 
‘opinion of the masters of ‘his party. 
The only feature of it that engaged 
‘their attention was that he had over- 
looked the fact that his predecessors, 
dike Mr. Hughes and Col. Roosevelt, 
‘won Presidential nominations be- 
cause they made great Governors and 
provided’ records that proved their 
capacity as gifted administrators, 
| In view of his defeat, which the na- 
‘tional leaders do. pot question, Mr. 
Whitman is regarded as a“ 
2 he pit”. “far ai 
Silas ae 


ney 


Saignid ia ; Sie 


| ning when it was honored with Ae 
j Bence of Secretary Baker of the 


ed 

eee that Guawaseretenry found time 
amid his many and ‘exacting duties 
to come from Washington and de- 
~ vote an evening to spreading the gos- 

pel of the Consumers’ League in Del- 
aware, It was indeed an ‘impressive 
occasion. 

Mr. Baker has long been noted as 
_a progressive thinker and student of 
economic © affairs. His address was 
thoughtful and well delivered and he 

sounded a note in Delaware that did 
‘not or will not fall upon dull ears. 
As fitted the occasion Mr. Baker 
-dwelt upon phases of the war as they 
affected such organizations as the 
Consumers’ League. He pointed out 
that not all those fighting for Allied 
victory, for American victory, and for) 
the triumph of civilization wore the 
garb of soldiers. He commended citi- 
“zens who have devoted so much time | 
and attention to the various war ac- 
tivities and he emphasized that this | 
work at home with everyone doing | 
his or her share contributed largely) 
to the morale of the American sol- 
diers. It was a great sustaining force. | 
And it was after all, in the view of 
Mr. Baker, the virility of American 
sgldiers brought up ‘under American 
conditions of life that made these 
-men, talken from the field, the fac- 
tory and the office, manly forward 
‘ooking and victorious soldiers that 
they have proved themselves to be. 

Mr. Baker referred to the remark- 
able progress in the conditions relat- 
ing to the health of the soldiers. No 
other army was ever like the Ameri- 
can army. The percentage of deaths 
from disease during this war has been 
far less than in any other war, the 
percentage being about one-third: as 
many as the deaths from casualties. 
Hence we see the stamina of the 
American soldiers, coupled with the 
splendid work of the physicians and 
nurses, all ‘those in charge of the 
‘health of the men. ; 

The underlying thought of Mr. 
Baker, as we take it, was that the 
' fruits of the great victery would be 


% = Sh at al 
lost in this country unless in the work 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation: 


‘the same spirit prompts the Ameri- 


can people that developed during war. 
This means a broadness of vision and 
the submerging of selfishness. Mr. 
‘Baker showed how the war had de- 
|veloped the unselfish spirit, He re- 
called that the soldiers in the field’ 
had “Voted that selfishness was one 
of the cardinal sing 

Our people have developed a won- 
derful community spirit, ‘a, patriotic 
spirit, a morale that has not been sur- 
sassed. Suddenly put to the test, they 
were not found wanting. All this: 
spirit, translated into the life of peace, 
means a better country, a strong, a 
| virile country, a healthful nation 
based in the last analysis upon good , 
| working: conditions, absence of ex- 
' pfoitation, the maintaining of fair, 
standards of living, the subordination 
of greed and a general forward move- 
ment in actual welfare for which such 
organizations as that under whose 
auspices Secretary Baker visited Wil- 
mington are Jaboring. 

‘Fortunately the standards of our 
hte were not materially reduced so as 
to affect the vitality or depress the 
spirits of our people. With the end 
of the war a new day dawns for the 
American people. And we believe the} 
soldiers who have offered their lives 
for their country will bring to the vo- 
-cations of peace that spirit which they 

have displayed upon the battlefield. 

This nieans that as we have had 
yictories in war we shall have vic- 
tories in peace. 


as MOET Gib eke aioe hier 89 Planes. | 


; rants E et 
OUR WAR EXPENSE 


out stopping all production on a large 
number of items, including planes of 
That Amount ie ee in Ten | 
Days, War Secretary Informs 


various types, engines, parts and spe- 
cial instruments, which aggregate, in 
Senator—Drastic Curtailment 
Will Be Continued. ~ 


CONTRACTS ARE CANCELLED, 
“OVERTIME WORK HALTED. 


Getting Soldiers Back to Their 
Homes as Early as Possible 
Now Chief Effort of Depart-. 
ment, He Writes. ; 


(Special to The Worki.) 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 21.—Drastic 
‘retrenchment already is “in full 
‘swing at the War Department, ac- 
| cording to a statement made to 
Senator Martin of Virginia by Sec- 
retary Baker. <A saving of $1,336,- 
800,818 has been accomplished in 
ten days. A promise is made that 
‘this good work will extend to other 
jeeccutize departments and daily 
grow in devel of beneficial 
i results. 
| A letter from "gecrataiey Baker was 
presented to the Senate by Mr. Mar~ 
tin, who remarked: _ | 

“It is a good beginning. There | 
|never was a greater necessity for eur- - 
tailment in governmental expenditures 
than now.” i 

Baker Cites Curtailment. | 

‘The communication from Beoretary H 
Baker follows: 

“I am writing this letter because I 
think as Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations it is important that} 
you should w of the steps so far 
taken by the War Department to cut | 
down the expenditures of this depart- 
ment in view of the signing of the av- 
mistice which brought about aw cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 


“The armistice was signed on the 
11th of November. Up to and includ- 
ing to-day the War. Department has 
caucelled contracts in process of oxe- 
cution effecting | a ‘total, savin of 
$408,900,818. pie) 

“On contracts which havé “beéh Tet 
ae upon which no work had as yet, 

een done, canc ations aggregate a! 
saving of $700,00 10,000 ated | 

“An order was Age on the 1ith of 
November cutting out all. overtime 
and Sunday work. The amount sav2d 
‘boa day aggregates about $2,900,- | 
5 eo aan amou ts are exclu- 

ve of cancella in aircraft BIO- 
‘duction | or in engines... — | 


the estimated saving, $225,000,000. 


“In addition to the foregoing, plans 


have been made to begin the demobili- 


zation of the forces under 
arms in this country, and to begin re- 
turning at once to the United States 
such portions of the armed forces 
abroad as are not needed for the pur- 
poses of occupying enemy territory. 
How rapidly it will be possible, to re- 
turn soldiérs from overseas cannot be 
immediately determined. . The de- 


‘mobilization in this country, however, | 


can proceed at once. Blanks have 
been distributed, physical examina-_ 
tions are being. had and records 

e, so that within a period of two 
weeks 200,000 soldiers will have been 
demobilized, and thereafter the work 
will progress rapidly... », 

Reduce Office Personnel. 
. ‘We are reducing the officer , per- 
sonnel of the army by discontinuing 
all commissions and’ honorably dis- 
charging officers © Whose services are 
-no longer needed." The number pos- 
‘sible to be dispensed with increases 
from day to day, and there will, of , 
course, be a. corresponding decrease in 
civilian-employees. 

“In the termination of .contracts 
for supplies and material, the de- 
; partment is working in close har- 
| mony with the War Industries Board 
! and the Department: of Labor, in 
' order that there may be the utmost 
1 freedom for the resumption of civil 


' ' business and the most complete op- 


portunity for labor released from 
war industries and military service 
\to find suityble and profitable indus- 
| trial and commercial employment. 

\ «ry have no doubt that within a 
‘few days the figures above set forth | 
| will show substantial increases and 
the savings effected will mount day 
l by day. In general, it is my earnest 
' desire to restore the soldiers to their 
jhomes and their civil occupations | 
and to cut down as ‘speedily and) 
| completely as possible the exthaor- | 
dinary expenditures which the War 
Department was obliged to under- 
take for the prosecution of the war. 
| “I have not set up here the details 
of the contracts cancelled because 
the list is long and individual items 
are not of special significance, but 
if at any time you desire to have 
detailed information it will ‘sive me 
great pleasure to supply it.” | 


arrange for eis 


Over r Billion” 


Baker Estimates Overtime 
and Sunday Work Means 
$2,500,000 Daily =: 


$3 


Lor the State Dapeecneie t 
dence of this hope being 
‘The average Frenchman (this do 
| inelude official opinion, which } 
(course, a sealed book) is cli 
' regard rather doubtfully - a 
‘powers which have been conferr 
i Wilson in comparison with those 


Figures Are Due to _cisea by their own Presiden 
- Increase Rapi dly yee of Allied nations. 


In this country, where Wils 
\ garded with sincerest respect, 


5 3 : RE _, | that’ an extremely ankind 1 
Secretary Me Plans Utmost been dealt him to-day by publi 
Freedom for Labor to 


| in Jean Longuet’s ‘journal, fa) 
pe laire,” of an open letter by B 
Find Other Work Rolland, in which that, Aa 
ben genius calls on the Ay 
w Wee cee President to summon a. con 
{ WASHINGTON, Noy. . 21. — Savi ings} humanity and himself presid 

| through War Department readjustment | trator of the free peoples.” 
orders, including cancellation of con-| seryice could have been do 
tracts, are estimated at $1,336,000,000/ son by those who insist | 
by Secretary. Baker, _ in a letter read to; themselves his warmest suppo 
the Senate to-day by Senator Martin, | “Le Populaire,” which is edited h 
? Virginia, chairman of the Appro-! grandson of Karl Marx, is an or 
priations Committee. st oe | revolutionary Socialism, ‘the vie 
“On conttacts whehi have. been let,| of whjch may be judged fro 
but upon which ne work has as yet been | that it \and- “Humanité,” the 
| done,” Mr. Baker wrote, “cancellations Socialist organ, were the only 1 

pene a saving of $70,000,000. E | papers in Paris whose offices 1 
Aireraft Curtailment +|beflagged in honor of the arm 


| : | 

“An order was made on the 11th of ea iyetiaeal eerie oe 
November cutting out all: overtime. and! ,pears an appeal to the. es 
Sunday | work, “The amount saved by! gover 


for amnesty t 
this order aggregates abent $2, Spee that i Pani ee en 


a day. acifist-and a. 1 
“In thé, bureau of: discnatt production i zs a i eee tage 


orders have’ been. telegraphed stopping 

all production: on a large number of = 
items, © including ‘planes © of ‘various | r+ || 
types, engines, parts and ‘shpecial in- 
struments, whieh aggregate the. esti- « 
mated saving of $225,000,000, at \ 


“In addition to the foregoing, ‘plans 
have been. made to begin the ‘demobil- 
ization of the, forces under arms in this 
) country, and to begin returning: at once 
to the ‘United States“such portions of 
the armed forces ‘abroad are are not 
'needed for the- purpere of occupying 
| enemy territory. ; 
|. “How rapidly it will: be possible for | 
jus at present to return soldiers from | 
catia spnnot, he. immediately, deter- 
mine 


—— 


Sayin ‘to. Grow Daily | 


“In the termination of contracts for 
supplies’ d war: ‘material the War De- 
partment 4s working in close harmony 
with the War Industries Board and the 
Department, of Labor in order that 
there may be the utmost freedom for 
the resumption of civil business and 
the mest complete opportunity for 
labor released’ from war industries and 
military se¥vice. to find suitable and 
profitable industrial and commercial 


employment. 

“T have no. doubt that within: a few 
days: the. s above set forth will 
sh L increases analingicey: ; 


TRIBUNE, 


Scania 


eedily 
the extraore 
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SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER INSPECTS THE | 
2nd A. I. C. DURING RECENT VISIT TO FRANCE 


PLANE NEWS, NOVEMBER 23, 1018 . es 


From right to left: General Bliss, former Chief of Staff; Lieut-Col. Fitz Gerald, C. O. 2nd A. I. C.: Sec- 
retary Baker; ist Lieut. A. B. Johnson, Adjutant 2nd A. I. C.; Brig-Gen. Johnson Hagood (in foreground); 
Capt. H. Hardinge, S. C. Director Radio School, 2nd A. I. C.; (in rear) 4st Lieut. Chas. B. Reeves, A. S.. Ad~ 
jutant Observer’s School, 2nd A.I, C.; Capt. E. R. Spiegel, A. S. Engineering Officer, 2nd A. 1.C aie 


ne eee 


Fosdick Sends Baker a Plan for. 
Organization on Lines of — 
the British “ Waacs.” 


PLENTY OF SERVICE AHEAD 


Recent Survey Shows 13,047 Women 
Workers in 54 Areas and 
Many Occupations. 


WASHINGTON, Noy. 22.—Because of 
the lack of system in hirfng women 
workers for military camps dnd the 
lack of uniformity in housing and rec- 
reational facilities for them, Raymond 


B. Fosdick, Chairman of the War De- 
partment Commission on Training Camp 


tary Baker the formation of an. enlisted 
| corps of women, self-administrative but 
responsible to the-General Staff of the 


ywaacs.”” _ 

White the end of the war precludes 
the necessity for training women for 
work overseas, there will still bea great 
need for them at the cantonments and 
military camps, not only to release re- 
turning soldiers for industrial use but 
to perform tasks for which they are 
better fitted than men. The period of 
demobilization, during which the camps 
will be in full use, will cover many 
months, so ‘the ‘proposed new corps 
would have full opportunity to justify 
its formation by service. ; 

A recent survey of fifty-four military 
areas ie te RS women where the Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities has 
a fixed post worker showed that there | 
were 18,047 women employes in these | 
|@reas alone. Five months before a sur- 
lwey had been made of thirty-two of 
these camps. In that five months 
pen d there had been an increase of 

019 women employes, an increase of 

.86 per cent. ‘These women serve as 
cooks, clerks, librarians, telephone and 
ites te aperators, nurses, waitresses, 
dietitians, lawndresses, seamstresses, | 
chemists, and bacteriologists. Also in 
each ci there are women representa- 
Lives of the Red Cross, the Y¥.'M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., or the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. While the average 
number of women employed 3 ‘the 
camps is 236, one camp has 2,525, one 
has only 26. 


Definite Policy in England. 


England since 1915 has had a definite 
‘Government policy regarding the em- 
ployment of women in such capacities, 
‘but in this country, Mr. Fosdick’s re-_| 
port says, ernployment has been langely 
accidental, dependent on local conditions. 
| in Bngland early in 1915 it was discov-— 
ered that the withdrawal of army cooks 
to serve as fighters brought about a 
great waste food by the inexperi- 
enced men who succeeded them, and re- | 
‘sulted in dirty cook houses and fil-pre- 
saved meals. The Women's Legion was | 

ned to supply cooks. The scheme_ 
worked..and -was rapidly extended, so 
‘that early in 1917 there were 6,000women | 
employed as cooks and waitresses in 
Bbout 200 camps in the United Kingdom, 

Thése wornen became the nucleus of 
the Women's Army Auxillary Corps, the 
purpose of which was defined as '' to 
effect, substition of women for soldiers 
jn certain employments — thro out | 


| Bee reference over other app ts. 
ere 


pa and hospital employes, 


lenforced by the head nurse. Other 
j women employes were under no super- 


Activities, has recommended to Stcre- 
fysaien: There were scant recreation 


| through rules and regulations formu- 


telephone operators by the various tele- | 


ment. 

In no case was there physical or 
mental examination. In many instances 
wives and mothers of soldiers were used 
for cooks, seamstresses, telegraph opera- 
tors, and the like, and in one camp they 


has also been a complete lack of 
uniformity as to housing conditions, 
some areas reporting no women living 
within military boundaries, while others 


and still others took in Red Cross or Y. 
W. CG. A. representatives and domestics 
employed by those organizations or offi- 
cers’ families, k TE rig 
In four, telephone operators Hved on 
the reservations in buildings rented by 
the telephone, companies for their ex~- 
elusive use; while in one instance volun- 
teer players lived within the military 
zone. A generally high standard of 
supervision was maintained by the com- 
pen es for the telephone operators. 


NOVEMBER 


urses were under army regulations 


facilities for any. 
Mr. Fosdick's report recommends: 
‘That all women employed on military 
- areas in the United States be organ- 
‘jzed, through voluntary enlistment, | 
into a corps similar to Queen Mary’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. 
That this corps be called the Wo- 
mine Army Auxiliary Corps. 
- That it be a self-administrating on 
ganization, auxiliary to the army, and 
responsible to the General Staff 


| through the Adjutant General. 
"thet t 


he plan for its development 
include the application of strict discl- 
pline, modeled on military . lines, 


lated by the head of the corps, and 
enforced by its own administrative 
' machinery. 
The adoption of this plan is urged, in 
order: j 
To establish some form of uniform — 
regulation for the .women cmv ee | 
on military areas, as a protection to 
them, as well a8 to the men in train- | 


fo raise the standard of service now — 
being rendered by women employes on | 
military areas, through proper selec- 
tion and supervision of these women 
by trained experts. a 
- To assure better results in cetfain 
lines of service for which women are 
better fitted than men. This implies 
the substitution of women for men a8 
cooks, laundry. workers, in general 
housework and the Reclamation Dt- 
partment, &c. 5 
To provide for the possible utiliza- — 
tion of women’s service overseas. In © 
this connection it should be said that — 
the women who may be sent overseas 
to serve the army as clerics, stenogra- 
phers, é&c., will need to be carefully 
organized In order to fit into the army 
scheme. 
To release men for active service by 
the employment of women wherever 
they may be substituted for men. 


It is suggested that the corps be or- 
Ronikee “with a chief controller at the 
j head, to represent the corps to the 
Army General Staff and to be the final , 
authority In matters of administration. 
Under the chief controller would be 4& 
deputy chief controller and two assist- 
ant chief controllers and a corps coun- 
cil, with controllers in. charge of in- 
spection, recruiting, equipment, ‘train- 
\ing, housing, health and welfare, an 
finance. The field organizations would 
ibe under area controllers situated at 
the various army department headquar- 
ters. This is, In brief, the organization 
of the ‘‘Waacs'’ of the United King- 
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MEN LOGATE JOBS 


Free Employment Bureaus Are 
_ Established For Soldiers 
‘Mustered Out 


“what is being done to find jobs; 


for the men discharged from Camp 
Dix?” was one of the first questions 
asked by Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker during his visit to Camp 
Dix. ais 

He was informed that Camp Dix 

was the first to institute a systematic 
method for assuring’ every soldier of 
immediate employment after doffing 
the khaki uniform. 
* Simultaneous with. the signing of 
the armistice, Secretary H. = Towns- 
end, educational director of the Y. M. 
C.-A., Camp Dix, had put into oper- 
ation the plan he has’ originated. and 
developed. 

Letters have been sent out to the 
various Y. M. C. A.’s and newspapers 
throughout the industrial sections of 
the country requesting them to get 
in touch with the big employers of 
Jabor in their districts, ascertain their 
needs and communicate them to Mr. 
Townsend. Thus the men who need 
employment and the employers. who 
need the men can get together by 
correspondence. 


Great as is the value of this ser-- 


vice to. both employer and employe, 
there is absolutely no charge of any 
kind made to either. This service is 
part of the Y. M. C. A. activities. 


THANKSGIVING AT K. OF C. 


A solemn High Mass will be held 
Thanksgiving morn at 10 o'clock in 
the auditorium of the K, of C. Head- 
quarters, 
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“Spooning Gallery 
hearts: Is Provided 
onel Mcintyre at ¢ 
Ta TBI orcs youth’ ihe Salvation 

Army once represented }earnest men 


and women, martial baypds.and mis- 
sionary work, More recently it stood 


for savory doughnuts} and sweet 
Army lassies. 
But the Salvation jj Army also 


So Dix was informed last Thurs- 


day at the dedication |of the Sal- 
vation Army Military) Hostel in 
Wrightstown by Miss Evangeline 


Booth, commander of the Salvation 
Army, and by Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
retary of War. ae : 

And because it does;it has given 
the second floor of its new $100,000 
hotel—a mezzanine baleony—over to 
the soldiers and their: sweethearts. 
In the phraseology of! Miss Booth 
herself it is to be the ‘whispering 
gallery,” the “human nature circle,” 
or, as Colonel McIntyre _ frankly 
characterized. it a. “spooning gal- 
lery,” where sweet nothf#ngss Can pass 
from ear to ear with none the wiser. 

Ofcourse, there will be chaper- 
ons! The amiable postess, Mrs, 
George H. Read. the wife of Major- 
General Read, and some twelve or 
more Salvation Army, lassies, uni- 
formed. will be in- emarge of the 
building. it 


The dedicatory exercises at the 
new hostel Thursday morning 


brought out a threng) of notables. 
one of whom, Genergl Peyton C. 
March, Chiet of Staff, announced 
that Camp Dix was uniler considera- 
tion as. a permanent j¢amp—a_ step 
advocated by Major-@ L 

Colonel William Mejntyre, Salva- 
tion Army officer, was Chairman ct 
the exercises, and with him on the 
platform were Mr. Bakgr, Miss Booth 
General March, Major |General Hugh 
L. Seott, commandant jof Camp Dix; 
Brigadier General Wi 8. Scott, in 


Colonel White, executiy ; 
tains Harbeson and 
General Scott, and Captain Barratt, 
Assistant Camp Adjugant; Mrs. H. 
L. Scott, Mrs. Reed, gitaff officers of 
the Salvation Army, ofjicials and rep- 
resentatives of all the welfare organ- 
izations. i 
Colonel McIntyre pwinted out the 
great need for a bufiding such as 
has been opened. He said he had 
been’ in Wrightstown ;,0ften at mid- 
night, with no lodgingy place in pros- 
The hoste] cam care for 200 
transients overnight-friends and 
relatives of soldiers. — 
Again, the hostél 


ll have an in- 


March Promises to Send 


Men Home Rapidly 


“You men of Camp; Dix have 
been called here to serve abroad, 
but our fortunes, have been ,such 
that it was not necessary, and you 
were not allowed that» great op- 
-portunity. However, you’ were 
here and ready to do your part in 
that great struggle; and you de- 
serve the thanks of the country 
just the same. ° 

“We are going to send you home 
just as fast as we can. It will re- 
quire some time, but I am sure 
that you have the patience of good 
soldiers, and before long you wiil 
be back in civil life. 

“Camp Dix has made a good 
name and you can feel ‘proud of 
having been here. _At the present 
time it is one of the cantonments 
under. consideration with a view 
toward making it permanent.’”— 
At Ie eae y 


a 


formation bureau, saving visitors 
hours of time in seeking their friends 
in camp. ‘The Salvation Army officer 
told. of his wife’s experience in find- 
ing her own son, when she was com: 
pelled to walk three hours through 
another camp before she found him. 

“Finally,” he said, ‘‘the soldiers of 
Camp Dix will have their ‘human 
nature gallery,’ the mezzanine floor 
where spooning in a cozy corner ‘un- 
der subdued light will not be con- 
sidered amiss. 

“A stenographic department will be 

employed and the girls will 
write letters for the boys in the Base 
Hospital, returning them typed for 
their signatures. 
, “Everything will be supplied at ex- 
act cost and that does not. include 
interest on our- investment. The 
building is being paid for by funds 
supplied by the public. 

“The Salvation Army’s welfare 
work until this year has been mostly 
overseas, but as soon as funds be- 
came available we extended the work 
to U. S, Army camps, : 

‘And if Camp Dix is made a per- 


manent cantonment for military 
training, we are willing—I believe 
Commander Booth will agree—to 


turn the building over to thé govern- 
ment.” 

Miss Booth called attention to the 
presence of three generals anda 
Secretary of War on the platform. 

“How happy we are this morning!” 
she said. “How are hearts are bound- 
ing witht gratitude to God and our 
comrades overseas for the great over~ 

(Continued on Page Two.) 
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“What You Get Out of This/ 
War Is What America Will! 


Get Out of lt,” Says Baker. 


Out of the greatest of wars will 
come a’ new international philosophy 
—the overthrow of the fallacy that 
states have no morals. Ghee 

Such will be the war's: gains’ for 
nations, .according to. Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary. of War. For the 
American soldier, its results,must be 
measured ‘in newly acquired virtues 
and strengthened character, purged 
under the white-hoi iron of sacrifice. 

Mr. Baker summarized the achieve- 
ments of American arms at the dedi- 
catéry exercises in the Salvation 
Army Military Hostel, at Wrights- 
town, Thursday: S 

But before he did, he bit a big 
segement from a Salvation Army 
doughnut passed up to him, and Gen- 
eral Peyton G. March, Chief of Staff, 
found relishmept in’ another. 

His admiration for the doughnut 
is exceedeq only by “his. appreciation 
of the doughboy. 

Said Mr. Baker: 

“They not only ‘fight like heroes but 
they live like gentlemen! 

“I have seen them gGing to the 


scene of action.. They romped into 
it, so ,high and. elastic their spirit, 
so. dauntless their courage. I'm 
proud of them. I’m just as proud of 
the »-community spirit surrounding 


them as I am of martial successes.” 
On the significance of victory, Mr. 
Baker commented: + 
“I am not so concerned what the 
United States has done or what the 


United States will get out of the war, | 


as I am about what you are going 
to get out of it. What the Unied 
Sates gets out of it, after all, is what 
you get out of it. 

“We have set the stage of the world 
so that, when the peace conference 
opens, all cluttering superstition may. 
be thrown aside. A free field will 
exist for the writing down of the re- 
lations of states. 

“We have at Jast vindicated two 
things: ; 

“First, the philosophy that states, 
to endure, must be just to their own 
citizens and to their obligaions to 
one another, 4 

“Secondly, we've whipped into its 
kennel the old and fraudulent belief 
that states have no morals, that the 
king can do no wrong. ( 


“It took a large loss of life. It took 


\the concentrated energies of a civi- 


which had to abandon 
thought of industrial competition. 
Men had to abandon thought of 
selves. The investment we made in 
that victory was very great, meas- 
ured in human life. I have seen 
(Continued on Page Two.) 
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HAVE YOUHEARD — 
LATEST RUMOR? 


This Story Tells When You'lf 


Be Discharged-— 


Maybe! 
Ever since that joyous day whem 
the government. announced lia 


speedy demobilization of the U. S 
Army, the Rumor Factories and Mis- 
information Pureaus have been work 
ing double time. : aie 

One can hear everything desired 
and undesired. at Camp Dix during 
these days of uncertainty. We willl 
eat Thanksgiving turkey in civilian 
clothes—we won't. Somebody who 
saw somebody that passed by head- 
guarters two days ago said they are 
going to use us across the Rhine in 
discouraging the goose step. And 
somebody else got it straight front 
Washington that we were to be used 
in building the Bolsheviki in Siberia, 
and he knew the story was true be- 
cause he knew a fellow who was 
planning to raise the.sheep for the 
sheep skin coats: which we were to 
}use, and— : 

Many soldiers have the impression 
that when the mustering out day, 
comes* they will all be paraded down 
ito the mustering. office, and there 
they will turn in their equipment, 
and while the bands play stirring 
tunes they will file past the Com- 
manding General who will hand them 
their discharges together with a few 
well chosen words about the humble 
gratitude of a great republic for their 
inestimable services. ; 

But the method really followed ou$ 
is more efficient if not quite so pice 
turesque, 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1918. 


News and editorials in this paper were written by soldiers in the service 
of the United States. ~~ 


— 
BLAZE YOUR OWN.-TRAIL. struggle which. has torn, wounded 
"Are you a recorder or a reproduter?| ana destroyed the manhood of the 
Do you make records or merely re-| peoples of almost all civilized nations, 
peat them? Do you think for your-| During this pericd of strife it has 
self or do you let others do the think- | been imngssible to cease for even a 
Ing tor you? : day those activities which were need- 
It is the easiest thing in the world | sd for the prosecution of the war, But 
~ to get into the habit of letting other) now the strife has ceased and we 
people do your thinking for you. Your] have titze to think more calmly and 
brain needs gymmastic exercises as|io begin adjusting ourselves to the 
much as your arms and legs. You|new conditions which shall prevail. 
can’t get a strong body by sitting and |- - 


Can we not, all of us here im camp, 


use this Thanksgiving Day as an op- 


portunity to express our thankfulness 
and gratefulness in such a way as to 
make this day one Ieng to be remem- 
bered, 2, day hallowed by pleasant as- 
sociations, memories, 
true rejoicing.—J. Ss. 


. A FRIEND IN NEED. 


The Salvation Army purposes to! 


empley a force of stenographers, to} 


write letters home for Base Hospital | 


convalescents. The Salvation Army 
has nit another bull’s-eye—its deugh- 
nut hit the first. s 

“When 2 feller needs a friend” is} 
the weary weeks he spends in regain- 
ing his health in a ward. There he: 


4 


cal aid. i 


AES OnICe ER oatomifortiiesl say trained fo emergencies.” 
But he needs the comforting letter | General (March added that “noth- 
#nder Booth said exagger- 
loyalty and 
He brought 


frym home. And those at home want } 
his letter, tco. Tne Salvation Army ; 


ance which 
but appre 


very convalescent cannot | 
ie.-2Wm. McB. 


THANKSGIVING 


i 
1 
{ 


Thanksgiving is here again. 


We make this announcement with-,muster you out. - : 
out fear of contradiction and with: you back {© Civilian life as soon as 
the fond assurance that we are not/it can—alljef you. 
divulging any military information, time and 


nor in any wise publishing facts: 
which might be of aid or comfort to 
the erstwhile enemy. 
Thanksgiving is here again. 
What does it mean to you this 
year? 


the night before and that you spent 
the morning sleeping off your ca- 
rouse. We will venture a guess that; 
you get out of bed just in time for 
dinner,- at which meal you stuffed: 
yourself so full of turkey and fixins’ 
that you spent the whole of the day} 
afterward wishing you hadn’t. Such|{ 


was Thanksgiving in the past—before: wooden er 
you had made the world safe for de-idun and piyond. 
mocracy by “shooting snipes’ and too much it this truth ever to allow 
What is its it to escape us again. 

“That is what the na 


massaging mess kits. 
significance to you since you increas-} 
ed your vocabulary arguing the ques-~ 
tion of seconds with the cooks and» 
KPos? > Think! 
courtmartialed for thinking. 


To assist you, we offer the follow- left by Co 


ing list of things for which you, 

should be thankful: 
That the war is over, | 
That right triumphed over might. 
That you will soon be home. 


That you are a better man for hay-| especially id 


ing been in the army. 2 | 


Always did have somethine to do‘ good fortu 
iis year; in having | 


with Thanksgiving turkey. * 
more so than ever, While . might} 


look like a mixed metaphor, it is per- , to Williany 
fectly true that Turkey was one of the Salvaty 
first rats to desert the sinking Ger-;his wife, tte parents of the organi- | { 
the zation’s preent Head. 

“He rose to proclaim to a sleeping 
{world the tuths that it ignored toc 
‘long,” said fr. Baker. 
j the right ofman as man, whether of 
‘high or lov station in life, whether 
of high inleritance or of disinheri- 


man ship, thus precipitating 
events which have made this a real 
occasion for thanksgiving. 


I have good cause 
For my Thanksgiving 
The Kaiser’s finished | 
And I’m still living. 


{ 
{ 
| 
worship and! 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


‘abroad. ~ 


j}and the se 


ithere are 
| mezzanine 2a! 


tance. 


SPOONING GALLERY 
FORISWEETHEARTS 


(Con yinue 


whelming Wvictory that has just been 


won, Bia 


“1 cannot forget the time—ten min- 
Monday week. Y 
mantle of 


utes of # 


watched. the. long, 
war torn firom the. shoulders of a 
dawn broke 
And, every- 

heralded— 
No more war!’ 
‘Phe war found the Salvation Army 
gets his Camp Dix Times free, his ‘trainea and ready. 
eyery attention and the best of medi- ‘novel, for fve had served on the bat- 
!tlefield injthe Boer war. 


| sleeping qrorld. 
with exceqding lustre. 
i; where the tidings 
‘‘No more fwar! 


ing Com 


ate E : 5 n, 
lassies will type these for him and he are Pe, 
Will be anle to write his signature! qown 9 rdund of soldier 
afier the “ompleted letter, an assist-jwhen he afided: 

e time comes to discon- 
cantonments, 


“When 


‘tinue the [use of the 
;Camp Dix} will be one of the few 
under consideration for 


occupation, 


DESERVE SULL CREDIT. 
Department expects to 
It is going to send 


‘The Wat 


oat vas Sag Jos Sores! AMERIGA’S GAIN 1S 
UP 10 DOUGHBOYS 


(Conthued from Page One.) 


out of it.” — 


Secretary Baker, as the last speak- 
No one was ever'cr at the didicatory exercises, caught 
lup the “wiispering gallery” thought 
mander Mveng: 

wexe of the 
floor gallery. 
he - said, 
he amusing uses for a 
I refer to those 
apted for conversations 
with mothes, wives and friends, 


=e 
when she- 


“T have 1 


‘Tt illusfates the very profound 
of the Salvation Army 
lady commander.” 

paid a_delicate tribut 
6oth, first commander of 
“Army, and Mrs. Booth 


Mr...B: 


d from Page One.) 


We were 


permanent 


It requires some 
teliminary work. 

“You have all come here to serve 
The fortunes of war have 
| kept you i2 this country. 
like others in Trance, 
pthe full erfdit of the country.” 


But, just 


4 : 
qsses from Ypres to Ver- 
We have invested 


tions will get 


eline Booth, 
sweethearts 


“He preached 


I bag wit 


watchiug another man work. You 
can’t develop a henlthy, smooth run- 
flings, efficient mind by letting the 
other fellow do your mental exercises 
for you. ‘The mind is like a biceps 
In this respect; the more you use if 
the stronger il gets. 

Anybody with ordinary memory 
can listen. or read and then go and 
repeat to another the thoughts -they 
have acquired. But independent 
thinking requires. effort. It is the 
mark of a man. ‘This is your iask. 
Blaze your own trail.—J. s. 


Say WuRsE 
WHY -DO You 


TAKE TEMPERATURES 
OF A SORE JOE PrP 


KEEP UP YOUR INSURANCE, 

In a recent bulletin the United 
Btates Goveroment has drawn the at- 
tention of the men in service to the 
matter of imsurance. When you en- 
fered the service you were given an 
Opportunity to insure yourself with 
the government at a rate which was 
far below that of the regular “old 
line’ insurance companies. 4 

The goverament again is offering 
you the opportunity of deciding 
whelher-or not you desire to retain 
fhe insurance which you have taken. 
This is indead a privilege. 

Under the new arrangements it is 
filkkcly that payments will be made 
semi-annunuly or annually for- the 
mext five vears and at that time vou 
may convert this government insur- 

nec intm any form of conimmercial in- 
@uvanes that you desire to have. 

ft ix not neeessary to explain the 
valuc of insurance. It is a safe in- 
veshinen! and therefore do not allow 
eanyene tu perseade yeu to drop it or 
lear vou to believa that any other 
form of insurance is better. If you 


The 


THANKEUL. - 
THAT _ TOUGH 


AACE NF 
4S. 


do. you are the loser and nave your- 
eclé silence te blame if in later vears 
you. venlize the mistake you made 
Wien you decided to discontinue goy- 
erent | ance.—J. S, 


A REAL THANKSGIVING—1918. 
Piss “verre Thanksgiving” should 
pean wncre ta every individuszl in the 


United States than it has ever meant 
ero: he storious vietory achieved 
by th ariaics of the Allies has 
broueht to each one of us the assur- 
ance that uot only shall we live in 


pence but that justice and love shall 
replace brute foree, tyranny and 
hatred. 

Ouse urmics have fuirticivated in a 


“ No a Ne meee 
Mee Noes Hospital & fi a 


Tipe PF LOE 


Thankful 


Have | 


4 hdco : 


one hE 


AN THAT. 
; GEARIE “y 


Scien 
— 1 


SSS 


nothing 


applause 


deserve 


“that 
i 


r 


| young man, of the visit of his saintly 


wife to Oxford WUniversity—aristo- 
eratic, ancient, conservative Oxford, 
where she addressed an audience ot 
' unemotiona] young men, told the 
story of man ang raised the audience 
to tears. ‘ 

“The Salvation Army is fortunate 
‘in that the torch William Booth 
| lighted isin the hands of his talented 
daughter.” 

Mr. Baker raised a 1augn when he 
noted that his big audience was big 
“because attendance was compul- . 
sory.”’ Catching the spirit of the 
day, he added: 

“The period of relaxation has set 
in now. The work in camp does not 
seem quite so heroic. Then the 
calmer view comes and the old en-. 
thusiasm reasserts itself, j 

“The war came to an end Novem- 
ber iith as far as active hostilities 
are concerned. No doubt there ra? 
through the camp a sense’ of reli+ 
and relaxed effort. We turned aw 
from the completed picture. I thiy 
it of the greatest importance to ma‘ 
an appraisement of our work bef¢ 
we demobilize and go back to civiliz 
work. f 
“In picturing what civilization w/ 
be, try to get an aggregate pictut. 
ee the character we will get out o% 
ene 
Then Mr, Baker told of the over- * 
throw of tne Machiavellian theory 
that the king can do no wrong and 
of the new rule-of right among na- 
tions. Continuing, he said: 

“You will recall when the men of 
Camp Dix formed the Liberty Bell 
on the parade grounds recently. The 
Regular Army was no larger than 
that body of men, before the war. 
Now the Army numbers 3,700,000, It 
has been drawn from a great cross 


section of life, which drew in youth 
of special educational advantages and 
others of limited advantages. Eut it 


was accomplished without fear or 


favor. 


“These young men have been sur- 


rounded by influences unique im the 
formation of an army. It was not a 
duestion of babying the scldier, but 
giving what is normal in young man- 
hood a chance for his money. We 
recognize in America a spontaneous 
tread upward. Yhe answer is thie. 
Two million American soldiers sent 
to France fought like heroes but lived 
like gentlemen. 


“T recall the days of my youth 


when I was emploved in a Cleveland 
law office and was privileged to listen 
to the stories told by veterans of the 
Civil War who came in to exchange 
reminiscences. 
that today I, myself, would be taking 
an active part in the world’s greatest 
war, And some day you men in this 
audience will have the honor of tell- 


Little did I dream 


ng your grandchildren about the ex- 


periencegs you are living today. 


“T hope that the fact that you’ve 


worn the uniform of your country 
will be a barrier against any of you 
going far wrong. 


“If a man marries one virtue, it 


will bring other virtues into his fam- 
lly. Our men have married several 
virtues. 


irst, they have learned 
© be brave at all costs; secondly, 


they have been generous, and, third, 
they have been modest about it. In 
making these rules of life they have, 
acquired nearly all the other virtues 
as they went along. 
unspeakable tragedy if these men 


It would be an 


es 


F. TANKFU 
FER NOT TH 


could.be demobilized and these vir- 
emotion, as al!tues be forgotton. 


HWE ARE 
ALWAYS 
THANKFUL. 
for THIS 


NM THE 
: LAS: Hot, 


\ 


—— > 


—Drawn for Camp Dix Times by Pvt. Dellwood, Co. 65, 153d D. B. 


THINGS TO BE THANKFULIFOR 


ie ana 


Tank Boys, Look | : | | i | Some Snapshots 
For Your Photo “Kant % ‘of War Chiefs 
In This Number 3 Taken at Dix 


3 a 


GEN.?P @ MARCH, SECTRY OF WAR BAKER., 
Hi) BRIG, GEN W. S.SCOTT 47 MAS.GEN HUGH-L-ScoTT. 4 —— 

a © CAPTAINS FLYNN. a7 

HARBESON - AIDES To 
“THE CAMP COMMANDER, - 


“<) 


TARGETS’ | — 
‘PICTURE, MAN a oo oe By 
Sea ce s UnverRwoop 
Hid 


Unverwoov 


- tered the hopes of rival colleges and 


CAPT B.R. MURPHY 
CAMP ATHLETIC OFFICER 
ee Se 


SEFF SMITHS 
BOXING INSTRUCTOR 


Ye \ie 29 


emece Te 


Ve 


—- + 


ATHLETIC STARS 


4 


IN TANK CORPS 


There never was a more. wide- 
awake or snappier bunch of men to 


enter this camp than the gang of} 


healthy Americans that blew ; into 
cantonment last week as members of 
the Tank Corps. 
Camp Coit, at Gettysburg, Pa., and 
from. the moment they struck camp 
they amazed the soldiers here by 
their snappy work. 


The ‘Tankers,’ with the “‘treat ‘em 


rough” slogan, originated by Car- 


toonist Joe Cunningham, formerly of: 


the Philadelphia North. American, but 


now a member of Uncle Sam’s Army, ’ 
also brought with them a great col-j; 


Jection of athletic stars who didn’t 
waste a second’s time getting into 
the sport activities of our camp. 

There are many noted men in the 
ranks. A great many former col- 
lege football stars whose names re- 
sounded from coast to coast are in 
the corps and there are numerous 
others from other branches of sport- 
ing activity. 


Among the commissioned person-| — 


nel are Lieutenants Dick Marshall, 
Gene Cofall and Jack Agar. ‘These 
are only a few whose names could be 
collected in time.for this issue of the 
Camp Dix Times, the soldiers’ favor- 
ite paper. 

Marshall will be recognized as the 
great quarterback and track star of 
the University a few years ago. 
Dick, a short, husky individual, was 
one of the best football men ever 
turned out by the Red and Blue in- 
stitution. 
roic deeds on the gridiron, two nota- 
ble performances standing out in the 
writer’s mind being the runs he made 


against the Carlisle Indians and 
Michigan Wolverines a few years 
ago, 


Marshall, playing quarterback for 
Penn, was rushed into the game in 
the last few minutes with Carlisle, 
leading by the score of 7 to 0. This 
Was several seasons ago when the 
Redskins were feared by every col- 
lege in the country, having as their 
coach Glén Warner, the wily coach- 
ing genius, and with wonderful Jim 
Thorpe as cap*ain, 

Marshall took an Indian kick away 
down in the corner of the gridiron, 
almost on Penn’s goal line, and by 
a remarkable run, zigzagged down 
the field, throwing ‘off tacklér after 
tackler, and eluding the whole team, 
he scored a touchdown that enabled 
Penn to tie the Indians, 7 to 7. 

He repeated this same 
ance a short time after while play-! 
ing against Michigan. 

_ Marshall was also a bear on the 
cinder path and scored many points 
for old Penn in the 100 and 220-yard 
races in dual meets and in the inter-' 
collegiates.. ‘ 

Lieutenant Cofall will be recogniz- 
ed as the meteor sprung by Notre 
Dame University a season or two ago. | 
Cofall played in the Notre Dams; 
backfield and many a time he shat- 


their -adherents by dashing around 
the ends or battering his way through 
the line for good gains and touch- 
downs. “4 

Lieutenant Agar was a whale of al 
football star for Chicago University 
a few years ago and with this sort 
of men leading them. into action its} 
no wonder thee Tank Corps is such a 
snappy collection of men. Lipman, 
the former Colgate star, is also a 
member of the gang. 

Big league baseball contributed, 
three corking good men to the ranks. 
Patsy Flaherty, the old National 
League pitcher and outfielder, who; 
was famous a dozen years ago as a 
player, but who in later years was a 
coach and scout, is a private jin the 
ranks. 

Lew Moren, the ‘millionaire pitch-} 
er” of the Phillies and Cincinnati 
Nationals a few years ggo, is also a 
private. Moren hasn’t played base- 
ball for several seasons, but when he 


They came from}: 


He performed many he-: 


t 
perform- 


for touchdowns 


| tercepted a Mill 


| 


} 
I 


' 
{ 
t 
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JAKE! SET THE TABLE—W. 


Sled 


Pee 


1915. 


if 


Ss 


(eee 


Sot METZGER 
YM.CA.ATHLETIC DIREC ToR 


: - BAUMANN -« 
Wee 


ERGT MAXWELL 


STLING INSTRUCTOR 


7 | 


Ts Biro USED To, 
Be A “STRACHANGER” 
e's Gor THE oe 
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E HAVE COMPANY FOR THANKSGIVING 


STARS IN 
TORY, 12-0 


Led to the atthe by Lieut. Tommy 
Albright, the Calmp Dix football team 
brought down }he Hazelhurst Field 
fliers from Minkola at the Brooklyn 
ball park last Sunday afternoon in a 
bitterly contestdq@ football grapple, 12 


E 


ALBRIGHT 


Albright, the}j former Brown Uni- 
versity star, 
He ripped gaps} through the Mineola 
line; he tore arhund the ends for big 
gains; he threw forward passes ac- 
curately to hisf}own men and broke 
up those of rivalis: he played quarter- 
back and guide] the team in a mas- 
terful way and! above all he scored 
both touchdownls that beat the Bird- 
men. a 

It was a galafday and the local sol- 
dier boys cam} through gloriously. 
Never once did Hazelhurst threaten 
the Dix goal life, while in the only 
two real attempts Dix had, Albright 
made them goo} py crossing the line 


the game Sergeant 
ring aviator who re- 
e Liberty race flew 
i , eld to drop a football 
from high in tlhe clouds into a large 
American flag }held spread out, but 
the wind carriefi the pigskin not only 
away from the fag but out of the 
field entirely. | 
Lieutenant Alipright went over the 
“top” for Dix Jin the second period 
after the Aviafiors had been pushed 
back to their@ 12-yard line. He 
smashed his wikhy through centre and 
guard for the fcore. 

The next tall¥, came in the first few 
minutes of the§ final period. He in- 
Weola forward pass in- 
tended for Rifsht End Montgomery 
and the Camp § pix star wriggled his 
way through fhe rival team and 
dashed 85 yariis down the field for 


Just before 
Coombs, the dq 
cently won th 
high over the ff, 


was up there he was quite a star. 

Sam Agnew, who is a sergeant jn} 
‘the ranks, is a former big league| 
catcher.—J, J. D. | 


Dix Champions 


Here are the lads who are 
recognized as the legitimate box- 

} ing champions of this cantonment 
and who will defend the laurels 
in the big boxing tournament to 
start here on December 2. | 

“Buddy” Dunn, 13th Co., ban- |} 
tamweight, 
“Red” Mack, 6th Co., feather- | 
weight. * | 
Frankie Wilson, 19th Co., light- 
weight. 

Joe Cassidy, 13th Co., welter- 
weight. 

Joe Mooney, 39th Co., middle- 
weight. y 

“Cook” Sullivan, 2d Cé@., light 
heavyweight. 

No claimant for the heavy- 
weight title. 


{captain on Sej 


the second and@ jast touchdown, of the 
fray. 

Preceding tthe game there was a 
band concert ily two bands from the 


|Hazelhurst Flyfing Wield, and the mu- 


sicians helped #hheer up the shivering 
crowd by theif snappy playing 


CAPTAIN IBIVENS IS 
VETERAIN OF 32 YEARS 


i 


Captain Ho 
manding the | 
Battalion, has § 
of soldiering= 
record held bm 
the army of { 

Captain Biv 
Spanish war — 
surrections. 
tirement, he} 


ace W.- Bivens, 
418th Reserye Labor 
just completed 32 years 
perhaps the longest 
any colored man in 
he United States. 

ns is a veteran of the 
nd the Philippine in- 
After six years in re- 
‘was commissioned a 
ptember 18. 

econd year of his ser- 
the day the armistice 


The thirty-s 
vice ended on 
was signed. | 


His family | 


ives in Billings; Mon- 


peepee ee MEcB 


Yas the whole show. ; 


com-} 


CAMP DIX BOXING CHAMPIONSMUST. 
DEFEND TITLE; ARRANGE TOURNEY 


® 


(By Private John J. Dugan.) 

Boxing champions at this canton- 
ment will be unable to pull a “Jess 
Willard” and hang on to their titles 
forever. Captain Murphy, camp 
athletic officer, and Jeff Smith, the 
boxing instructor, have gotten every- 
thing ready for the big boxing tour- 
nament to start here on December 2. 

One of the rules, the principal one! 
of all in fact, require a boxing cham- 
pion to defend his title within two 
weeks after being challenged, and if 
he doesn’t he will forfeit the crown. 
“All camp boxing - championships 
will be decided by six-round bouts to 
a referee’s decision, and any boxer 
professional and such others as may 
qualify by winning novice tourna- 
ments are eligible to challenge the 
said champions. 

GOLD MEDALS FOR WINNERS. 

It has been decided upon to present 
Gold Medals to all men winning the 
championships. .The medal will be- 
come his permanent property and 
will not be taken away from him if 
he is beaten in competition. 

Jeff Smith, who has taught hun- 
dreds of mén how to handle their 
fists since he has been in this camp, 
will help train any aspirant who de- 
sires to avail himself ofthe oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Smith can be gotten 
thru the Camp Athletic Office. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the 
training of the boxers. 

The Novice Tournament will: begin 
on Monday night, December 2, and 
will continue regularly each “week, 
and will be staged in the various \Y. 
M. Cc. A. and K. of C.-huts. 3 

The schedule follows: Mondays, 
Y-2, Y-7, Y-9; Tuesdays, K. of C. 1; 
Wednesdays, Y-1, Y-5, Y-8; Thurs- 
days, Y-6, Y Auditorium; Fridays, 
Y-3, Y-4, K. of C. 4. 

The weight limit in each class has 
been decided upon as follows: Ban- 
tamweight, 115 pounds; feather- 
weight, 125 pounds; lightweight, 135 
pounds; welterweight, 145 pounds; 
middleweight, 160 pounds;  light- 
heavyweight, 175 pounds; heavy- 
weight, all over 175 pounds. 

When sufficient preliminaries have 
been conducted to make _ possible 
semi-finals and final bouts, these will 
be held in the K. of C, Hut No. 1 
and in the ¥Y Auditorium. The win- 
ners of novice tourneys become eligi- 
ble to challenge the camp champions 
and are unable to re-enter novice 
contests: ‘ 

The novice winners will be award- 


ing of the tournaments in their re; 
spective buildings. 

2—All athletic officers will co-oper- 
ate with the various recreational sec- 
retaries in order to stimulate compe- 
tition and to have as many men as 
possible enter. | =; : 

8—Athletic officers will take the 
necessary steps to acquaint their men 
with the conditions of the tourna- 
ments and to have as many men ag 
possible enter. 

4—The necessary clothing for the 
contestants will be furnished. 

5—All entries will be made in the 
various K. of C. and Y. M. C. A. 
buildings according to. the areas 
served, and all entries for the first 
tournament must be in by Saturday 
next, ; : 


END INDEFINITE FURLOUGHS. 
The granting of industrial and farm 
furloughs as previously authorized by 
the War Department has been discon- 
tinued. 3 


Ice 
Cream 


Drinks, Cigars, Candy, Dec- § 
orations, ete., supplied for 
Parties and Entertainments, 


Cramer’s 


Wrightstown, N, J. 
: *Phone 32. = 


RED LYNCH MAKES 


KID MASESKA-QUIT. 


Red Lynch, a stocky red-beaded 
Irishman, from the Medical Detach- 
ment, added new laurels to his. 


pugilistic record in the Big ‘Y’’ Audi- 
torium, on Thursday night last, when 
he forced Kid Majeska, of the Q. M., 
to quite after a minute of fighting in 
the second round of their bout. 

The lads are middleweights, and 
started out at a fast pace. It was 


Strictly infighting. The men did very 


little work at long range and it was 
at infighting that the Medical De- 
tachment man made his best show- 
ing. He is a southpaw, and kept 
hooking his left into his rival's: stom- 
ach. He landed fully fifteen of these 
effective blows and they told on Ma- 
jeska, who quit shortly after the 


start of the second round. 
Lieutenant Fox, of the Medical De# 
refereed the bout. 
Celine BF 


tachment, 


BOOT and SHOE 
SHINE 
PARLOR 


All Late Magazines. 
All .Daily Papers. 


Reco Amusement Building 
Wrightstown, N. J. 


HARRY COHEN, Prop. 


35 Se ser 
= Bs Ratt a5: zs ra 8s 


BEST POOL ROOM 


ed appropriate bronze medals suit- 
ably engraved. 
LAY DOWN SET OF RULES. 


The following are the rules and 
regulations governing the boxing 
matches-and tournaments; arranged 
by the War Department. 

i—The recreational secretaries of 
the various buildings will be respon- 
sible for the promotion and conduct- 
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Always a Lively Crowd at 


P RECO AMUSEMENT CO. 


Steam Heated Rooms Upstairs, by Day, Week or Month. 
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0 ‘Reluctant to De- 
lete Cabinet Too Much | 
le He Is Away. | 


MBERWOULDHEAD IT | 


1 


PROBABLE DELEGATE 


ers of Senate Doubt It} 
Appoint a Committee 
“to Go to Paris. 


| 


1 to The New York Times, 
\SHINGTON, Nov. 25.—In the face 
persistent reports that President 
ad decided to postpone or 
rojected trip to Hurope on | 


from the United States prepara- 
‘the journey continued at the | 
louse and elsewhere today, of- | 
having some knowledge of the 
at's plans were emphatic in de- 
this evening that nothing had 
© give reason for the belief 


this afternoon the President had 
r with Secretary Baker in 
8 office in regard to arrange- 
conducting Government af- 
while the President is away, It 


ng President felt that it would 
vise te have’ 00 many members 
3t absent from Washington 
time as the President, and 
on there is to be a recasting 


is apparent that there will be 
Cabinet officers on the delegation | 
as first intended. 

resignation of Secretary McAdoo 
m the Cabinet may make it neces- 
y for Secretary, Baker to remain in 


d is in Burope. Secretary Lan- 


Mission, is senior member of the 
, and Mr, McAdoo as Secretary 
sury ranks next. Third in 


niority comes the Sec- 


_ ss G_- New Member Head 0 


‘tive Carter Glass of Virginia in Mr, 


“who will be Chairman of the} 


"It is the President’s intention to no 
inate a successor to Mr. McAdoo be’ 
he sails, and the new Cabinet officer 
would be head of the Government under 
the rule of precedence established by 
law. Even with a man of as wide 
‘Washington experience as Representa-| 


McAdoo’s place (for the selection of 
Mr. Glass seems practically assured) he 
would be lacking in knowledge of im- 
portant matters with which Mr. Baker 
and other members of the Cabinet are 
familiar, and it is believed that as a 


_result of the conversation between 


President Wilson and Secretary Baker 
this afternoon Mr. Baker will remain in 
Washington most of the time while the 
President is away. 

This, however, does not remove one 
awkward feature, in the judgment of 
many public men, particularly members 
of the Senate, The awkwardness arises 
from the fact that with Mr. Lansing out 
of the country and Mr, McAdoo out of 
the Cabinet, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury would be the senior officer of 
the Government in Washington and as 
such would preside, nominally, at any 
rate, over Cabinet conferences that he 


may find it necessary to call to attend | 


to important public matters which under 
normal circumstances would be attended 
to by the President as the only mem- 
ber of the Government in whom execu- 
tive authority is vested by the Con- 
stitution, 3 
Thus the paradox would be presented 
of the presiding member of the Cabinet 
being the junior member, and _ the 
anomalous condition produced of the 


newest member of the President's of- | 


ficial family in charge of Government 
affairs while the President is away. But 


e 
it 


however, according to 
the undestanding that prevails in Wash- 
irgton, it was determined, or practic: # . 
determined, to appoint Colonel EB. “ui. 
House, the President's friend and unof- 
1 adviser, as a plenipotentiary. 
Totay’s developments indicate that | 
Mr. Lansing and possibly one .more Cab- | 
inet officer will be peace plentpoten =| 
tiaries. If Colonel House ig to serve | 
with them there will be left the ap-; 
pointment of two plenipotentiaries, one | 
of whom will be the prominent Repub- 
lican, but nothing has appeared to show. 
who the new selections will be. / 
Congress will assemble for Its regular 
constitutional session on Monday, Dec, 
2. The President will deliver his annual 
address, it is expected. on the following 
day, and will sail from New York for. 
Jjurope within three days thereafter. , 
The greatest reticence is being observed | 
among the officials who know his plans 
as, to their details. The name o the | 
) passenger steamship that will carry the 
Presidential party has not been made 
known, but it is indicated that the 
George Washington, formerly of the 
North German Lloyd Company. ha: een 


chosen. This vessel will have 7} ‘tle- 
ship for convoy. It is expected 1} “he 
plans of the’ President for ' ip 
abroad will be announced tony Yr 


next day. 7 
Doubt About Senate Comm 


Senators did not appear to belie, to- 
«night that any committee would be ap- 
nointed by the Senate to attend the 
| peace conference, and report informa- 
tion to that body. There have been ru- 
mors of such a step lately, but nothing 
concrete has developed, Some of the 
members of the Senate think that such 
# committee would have cqual nights 
%p the peace table with the Presidential 


appointees, while others hold that the 
| committee would have no standing. The 
i general ifea appeared to be that the 
President should be left to handle the 


if Mr, Baker remains he will be the | treaty and the Senate to pass upon it. 


guide of the less experienced associate, 
and will be able to tell him the Presi- 
dent’s views in regard to important ques- 
tions that may arise. 


the considerations above set forth the 
number of members of the Cabinet ex- 
pected under the original plan to serve 
on the American peace delegation will 
be reduced. This means that the Presi- 
dent must seek elsewhere to find men 
to fill the vacancy or vacancies in the 
deicgation’s personnel. The understand- 
ing that prevailed ‘that Secretary Baker 
would be a member of the delegation 
was modified recently in view of indi- 
cations that while Mr. Baker would 
accompany the President to Murope he 
would go in an advisory capacity and 
not as a peace plenipotentiary. Now a 


erstood after the conference further modification is believed to be. 


imminent so that Mr. Baker can remain 
at home to look after affairs of Gov- 
crnment while the President {ts absent, 
going to susope to attend to problems 
eennected with 


\! Some of the opinions of Senators upon 
j the matter were as follows: ‘ 

I Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, Dem- 
ocrat, Chairman of the Roreign Rela-' 
| ions Committee—Some step will be nec- 
| essary. It Is possible the President may 


with the Senate. If this is not done, the 
; Senate may take some step itself. The 
|matter has becn discussed, but nothing 
| has been done yet. 

| Senator McCumber of North Dakota, 
| Republican, member of the Foreign Re- 
| lations Committee: 

; ‘The committee would have just as 
‘much right at the conference as the 
Presidential Commissioners. But the 
Senate 'would not appoint the commit- 
tee, The Senate would remain in this 
country and act in the capitol and not 
in a foreign country. While the Sen- 
ate would have a right to send such a 
committee, I think the proper thing to 
to in the matter of a treay is to allow 
| the President to handle it, and then have 
{the Senate pass upon it. He should ad- 
vise with the Senate. The usual method 
! has been to let the President handle the 
; matter. Heretofore Presidents have al- 


Ways consulted the Foreign Relations 
| Committee, and I think it very proper 


deniob'lization of the]; that the President should advise the 


American Expeditionary Forces just be-| committee before he presents any 


fore the President retutns. 
Question of Republican Delegate. 


In considering the seleetion of peace 
plenipotentiaries President Wilson is 
represented as having proceeded along 


} the lines of the policy that all except) 


cnc of them should be members of his 
Cabinet, the one exception to b a promi- 
nent Ripublican as a recognition of the 
picwacut established by President Me- 


Vig nlcy in appointing a Democrat, Judge 


'Goorge Gray of Delaawre, to member- 
i an the American dclegation that 
ated a treaty of peace with Spain’s 
entiaries after the Spanish- 
rican war. The basis of this policy 


outsider, except the prominent Repub- 
| ligan. to the peace delegation, jealousics 


7 
that 


1 the oppointment} 
eBce 


Senate as a 


suege ; 
bitean Bene 


not anal by 


It is understood that as a result of || provide some means of communication 
he 
| 


that if the Presidcnt appointed any | 


ut be areused among (certain groups 
belicved they were entitled to recog: ;} 


treaty.”’ 
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KER AS ENVOY 


0 Reluctant to De- 
te Cabinet Too Much 
hile He Is Away. 


r \ . 
WEMBERWOULDHEAD IT | 


ecretary, It Is Said, 
e Needed to Guide 


fi! 
x 


Vi Appoint a Committee 


Special to The New York Times, 

SHINGTON, Nov. 25.—In the face 
t reports that President 

id decided to postpone or 


despread opposition to his 
the United States prepara- 
3 for the journey continued at the | 
te E ouse and elsewhere today, Of- 


» having some knowledge of the 
nt's plans were emphatic in de- 


“9 


esident would not attend the 
conference. 


8 office in, regard to arrange- 
conducting Government af- 


rstood after the conference 
resident felt that it would 


t absent from Washington 
e time as the President, and 
ason there is to be a recasting 
yersonnel of the peace delega- 
apparent that there will be 


<< 


result of the conversation between} 


‘this evening that nothing had] be reduced. This means that the Presi- 
‘to give reason for the belief | dent must seek elsewhere to find men 


this afternoon the President had} would be a member of the delegation 
with Secretary Baker in} Was modified recently in view of indi- 


the President is away, It); not as a peace plenipotentiary. Now a 


Gg. Msp aepBer! Hosa al Catiany 
It is the President’s intention to nom-| 
inate a successor to Mr, McAdoo before 
he sails, and the new Cabinet officer 
would be head of the Government under 
the rule of precedence established by 
law. Even with a man of as wide 
‘Washington experience as Representa- | 
tive Carter Glass of Virginia in Mr, 
McAdoo’s place (for the selection of 
|Mr. Glass seems practically assured) he 
| would be lacking in knowledge of im- 
|Portant matters with which Mr. Baker 
and other members of the Cabinet are 
familiar, and it is believed that as a 


President Wilson and Secretary Baker 
this afternoon Mr. Baker will remain in 
Washington most of the time while the 
President is away. 

This, however, dees not remove one 
awkward feature, in the judgment of 
many public men, particularly members 
of the Senate, The awkwardness arises 


of the country and Mr, McAdoo out of 
the Cabinet, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury would be the senior officer of 
the Government in Washington and as 
such would preside, nominally, at any 
rate, over Cabinet conferences that he 
may find {t necessary to call to attend | 
to important public matters which under 
normal circumstances would be attended 
to by the President as the only mem- 
ber of the Government in whom execu- 
tive authority is vested by the Con- 
stitution, 

Thus the paradox weuld be presented 
| of the presiding member of the Cabinet 
being the junior member, and the 
anomalous condition produced of the 
newest member of the President's of- 
ficial family in charge of Government 
affairs while the President is away. But 


Eveeitehe showin 
{President should be left to handle tk 
if Mr. Baker remains he will be the t iponike 


his projected trip to Hurope on | 8uide of the less experienced associate, | 


ed was © 
ihc Sea 
. plenipo! ary. 
gestion was due, it Is clat 
considera.,on that Mr. Davis could not 
well be adpointed without also naming 
Mr. Sharp. the ambassador to France, 
‘and possibly, Dr. Page, the Ambassador 
to Italy, which would make the delega- 
tion too large. i 
Subsequently, however, according to 
the undestanding that prevails in Wash- 
ington, it was determined, or practit: # | 
a athe y to appoint Colonel E. o4 
tou 
fi 


Tot | 
Mr. Lansing and possibly one.more Cab- | 
inet officer will be peace plenipoten- | 
tiaries. If Colonel House is to serve | 
with them there will be left the ap-; 
pointment of two plenipotentiaries, one | 


lican, but nothing has appeared to show 

who the new selections will be. 
Congress will assemble for {ts regular 

constitutional session on Monday, Dec. 


| 2. The President will deliver his annual 


address, it is expected. on the following 
day, and will sail from New York for 
Wurope within three days thereafter, , 
The greatest reticence is being observed | 
among the officials who know his plans} 


|} as, to their details. The name of the! 
from the fact that with Mr. Lansing out} ! 


vissenger steamship that will carry the 
Presidential party, has not been made 
known, but it js indicated that the 
George Washington, formerly of the 
North German Lloyd Company. ha een 


chosen. This vessel will havea | ‘+te- 
ship for convoy. It is expected t} “he 
plans of the President for ' fp 


abroad will be announced ton’ Yr 
next day. : 


Doubt About Senate Comm 
Senators did not appear to belie, to- 


-night that any committee would be ap- | 


nointed by the Senate to attend the | 
peace conference, and report informa- 
tion to that body. There have been ru- 
mors of such a step lately, but nothing 
conerete has developed. Some of the 
members of the Senate think that such 
2 committee would have cqual rights 
%y the peace table with the Presidential 
appointees, while others hoid that the 
committee would have no standing. The 
appeared to be that the 


treaty and the Senate to pass upon it. 
Some of the opinions of Senators upon 


and will be able to tell him the Presi- | the matter were as follows: 


dent’s views in regard to important quoes-_ 
tions that may arise. 


Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, Dem-, 
ocrat, Chairman of the Roreign Rela- 


|| ions Committee—Some oor will be nec- 
It is understood that as a result of | Ty 
the considerations above set forth the!) 


essary. It Is possible the President may 
provide some means of communication 
with the Senate. If this is not done, the 


number of members of the Cabinet ex- / Senate may take some step itself. The 


pected under the original plan to serve 
on the American peace delegation will 


| 
| 
to fill the vacancy or yacancies in the 
deivgation's personnel. The understand- 


ing that prevailed ‘that Secretary Baker 


cations that while Mr, Baker would 
accompany the President to Burope he 
would go in an advisory capacity and 


further modification is believed to be 
“imminent so that Mr. Baker can remain, 
at home té look after affairs of Gov-) 
crnment while the President fs absent, 
going to Burope to attend to problems) 
connected with demob'lization of the | 
Ameritan Expeditionary Forces just be-| 
fore the President returns. 
Question of Republican Delegate. j 

In considering the s¢leetion of peace) 
plenipotentiaries President Wilson is | 
) represented as having proceeded along } 
) the lines of the policy that all except) 


‘much right at the conference as the 


, tee. The Senate would remain in this 


| the President to handle it, and then have 


is 


‘COmmittee, and I think it very proper 


yu T have not heard the suggestion of a 


jmatter has been discussed, but nothing 
| has been done yet. 


Senator McCumber of North Dakota, 
Republican, member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee: 

“The committee would have just as 


Presidential Commissioners. But the 
Senate 'would not appoint the commit- 


country and act in the capitol and not 
in a foreign country. While the Sen- 
ate would have a right to send such a 
committee, I think the proper thing to 
to in the matter of a treay is to allow 


the Senate pass upon it. He should ad- 
vise with the Senate. The usual method 
has been to let the President handle the 
matter. Heretofore Presidents have al- 
Ways consulted the Foreign Relations 


that the President should advise the 
committee before he presents any 
treaty.”’ i 

Senator Reed of Missouri,.Democrat: 


committee being appointed. I have not 
considered the right of a Senate Com- 
mittee to sit at the conference. I would 
rather not discuss the subject just now.” 

Senator Harding of Ohio, Republican— 


of whom will be the prominent Repub- + 


THE NEW YORK 


conc of them should be members of his) ‘‘ No, I have heard no idea of a com- 
e Cabinet may make it neces-} Gy) nit, the one execption Si a ee i Fehon Wea o ted by ne Senate. 
sere! rh RE lican as a recognition G n Insurrection, now- 

ue ree: aan gs Frere AAPL eee aera tenad by President Me- adays. 1 do think the Senate should be 
on part of the time while (i nl-y in appointing a Democrat, Judge | represented; I think it would be a very 
nt is in Wurope. Secretary Lan-| Gioie. Gray of Dilaawre, to member-|great shame of it were not. It is a 
who will be Chairman of the} chi) in the American dclegation that! well established right of the President 
ers ~ ‘ of the || ncgctiated a treaty of peace with Spain’s/to choose his own commission. . But he 
Mission, is senior member of the “pipatentiaries after the Spanish-| will make a great mistake, for himself 
d Mr, McAdoo as Secretary |) aia crican war. She Saale of ae Hee pyc fon ais igor i he doek not 
reasury ranks next. Third in|) wa: that if the Presi cnt appointed a i if g resenta ve commission 
hee eniority comes the Sec- outsider, except the prominent Repub-} that aks, the treaty instead of 


ena Ashurst of. Arizona, Democrat 
—‘' There has been some talk of such a 
| committee, but it has been rather nebu- 
e lous. It uld not be admitted to the 
| confer anyway, It would 
| treated — politeness 
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» TO-GHBCK SOLDIERS 


Appeals to Daniels, Also to Aid 


_ in Preventing Further 


ars 


hw Outbreaks. 


ENRIGHT THREATENS FORCE 


Police, He Says, Will Use Machine 
Guns, if Necessary, to Preserve’ 
the Public Peace. 


Mayor Hylan has called upon the 
Federal authorities to prevent. outbreaks 
by soldiers and sailors such as mérked. 
the meetings of Socialists at Madison 
Square Garden Monday night and in the 
Palm Garden in Bast Fifty-eighth Street | 
on Tuesday night. Already seventy-two 
mén have been detailed to assist the 
Police Department in curbing the ten 
in the service. tar Se | 

The Mayor's appeal was addressed. tei) 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels, Major) 
Gen. .J. Franklin Bell, Commander of 
‘the Department of the Bast, and Rear 
Admiral Nathaniel B. Usher, Command- 
ant of the Third Naval District. The 
Mayor in his letter said it had been the 
custom of the police ‘‘ to show extreme 
courtesy to men in uniform and/we bad 
always expected that they would re- 
ciprocate by conducting themselves in_ 
an orderly and lawful manner.’’ At the } 
present time, he added, many of the | 
soldiers and sailors seem to think that | 


the fact that they are in uniform gives! 
to them the right '‘ to conduct them- 
selves as théy please.” ; 

“It has become necessary for mie,” 
thé Mayor concluded, ‘to issue orders! 


; BA PD | fee 
) DV. f : 


vicinity presents serious problems. They 
promise, unless we récéive decisive ‘co- 
operation from the Federal Government, 
to promote serious disorder and make 
difficult work for the police force of 
fue city. Thé past encounters we have 
had with them invited the same rigorous 
measures that aré demanded in dealing 
with lawless and riotous elements, what- 
ever their character, and@d.if the use of 
nightsticks, revolvérs or perhaps even 
machine guns is necessary to preserve 
the public peace the police will be com- 
pelled to employ them.” 


to the police to accord the same treat- |: 


ment to men in uniform as to citizens 
when they becoiwe disorderly and incite 
TISta eee ee appeal to the Federal 
authorities to matte immediate arrange< 
ments whereby thw soldiers and sailors 


aré kept under.thcir control while they } 


ave in uniform and until they are dis- 
charged from the-army and navy.” 

Mayor Hylan enclosed copies of a let- 
ter which Police Commissioner Enright 
had written to him calling attention to 
what he termed ‘' the continued lawless 
conduct of uniformed soldiers and sail- 
STH in this city.” The Commissioner 
said: : 

“There was a large meeting on Noy. 
25 of the Socialists at Madison Square 
Garden, The meeting was progressing 
peacefully when about 500 soldiers, some 
armed with clubs, attempted to force an 
entrance Into the west sidé of the build- 
ing to break up the meeting and avenge 
some rumored insult to the American | 


good-bye’ camps. in this : 


PI 
L ce When 
_ President Returns, 


MARSHALL STAYS IN CAPITAL 


Says He Has No Intention 
Whatever of Being a “ Bol- 
shevist President.” 


REPUBLICANS NOT PLEASED 


| 


Criticise White’s Selection as 
Not Being Adequate Rec- 
ognition of the Party. 


Special to The New York Times, 
WASHINGTON, Noy. 29.—In an ex- 
tremely brief statement the executive 
| offices of the White House tonigh an- 
|nounced he names of the men who 
| would represent the United States at the 
international ‘peace conference in 
France. There wil Ibe five Commission- 
ers as follows: 
WOODROW WILSON, President of the 
United States. : ‘ | 
ROBERT LANSING, Secretary of State. 
EDWARD M. HOUSE, the present repre-_ 


PIE 


ty ad- 


viser of the Supreme 

That President Wilson would head the 
delegation as a full-fledged delegate 
had already been told in Washington 
dispatches to THe New York Times. As : 
told in THE Trmes also, the President's 
Place on the American Peace Commis- 
sion will be taken after he leaves France 
by-Newton D. Baker, the Secretary of 
War. ‘ 2 

It had been the President's intention 
to haye Mr. Baker accompany the other 
| Peace delegates to France, with author- 
lity to serve as a Commissioner at the 
| peace table fram the beginning of the 
, conference, but, as a result of consid- 
eration of the subject by the President 
and Secretary Baker last week, it was 
‘decided that Mr. Baker should remain 
in Washington while the President was 
away. : 
Baker to Advise McAdoo’s Successor. 


This decision was due to the fact that 
the new Secretary of the Treasury, 
“whose nomination is expected to go to 
| the Senate on Monday or Tuesday, will 
‘be the senior member of the Cabinet in 
| order of legal precedence, and it was 
| thought wiser to give him the benefit of 
'Mr. Baker’s greater experience for the 
period of the President’s absence. An- 
other consideration was that the absence 
|of so many members of the Cabinet 

the President was out of 
d tend to weaken the Bx- 


SAS 


|'No Senator is a member of | 


personnel of the Peace 
members of his Cabinet 
nent Republican. f 

Subsequently it was decided to 
Colonel House on the delegation and : 
give him the status, as contemplat ed, 
personal representative of the P Bs 
at the place where the Peace Co: 
ence was in session. Then Pre. 
Wilson decided to appoint 
peace delegate, which would 1 
two Cabinet officers to be m 
the commission. 

The President's apparent inclu’ 
was to have David F, Houston, 
retary of Agriculture, as a mem 
the delegation, but he decided 
stitute General Bliss. Both 
ident and the Secretary of W. 
high regard for General Bliss, 
great confidence in him has be 

Mr. White is appointed as a 
lican in recognition of that par 
lowing. the precedent established in a 
pointing Senator George Gray of De 
ware as a member of the Spanish 
Peace Commission in recognition of 
Democratic Party, There were t! 
Senators in the MeKinley Comm: 


and on, 


Wilson's, } 
Republicans Not Pleased, 
While he has many friends amor 
leading Republicans, including | 
Roosevelt and Senator Lodge of | 
sachusetts, the selection of Mr. 7 i 
is bound to create criticism amo 
Republican Congressmen, Particula 
among the Senators, He has never beon 
identified prominently with his party’ 
affairs, and there was a _ widespre 
feeling in Republican circles in W: 
ington that the .President should h: 
chosen William H. Taft, Wlihu Root, 
Charles B. Hughes. Nobody doubts 
White's ability es a diplomatist and @e 


Sunday bite 


LANOGRAVURE SECTION. 


Secretary Baker in the observer’s 
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DECEMBER 1, 1918. 


seat of the Handley-Page. 
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‘HERD OVERSEA 


Bs ‘ - a ARS 
Pershing Has Been Urged Re- 
~ peatodly to Hurry Them, and. 
They Are Given Out Soon as 
“Received, He Tells Senators. 


ty 


ACCURACY WAS ESSENTIAL, 
MORE SO THAN WAS SPEED, 


ater. 
wy 


Senators Wonder Why Names of | 
Only 100,000 Have Been Pub-, 
lished When 262,693 Casual- | 

ties Have Been Announced. 


4 
WASHINGTON, Dee. 3.—Secretary } 
Baker, appearing before the Senate | 
Military Committee to-day to eer 
plain the delay iv completing: the | 
publication of American casualties | 
overseas, said he thought most of | 
the unreported names were those of 
men slightly wounded and that they 
would come by mail. 

The Senators were unable to under- 
stand why only something over 100,000 
names have been published, when it 
has been officially announced that the 
casualties number 262,593. The Sec- 
retary sald every effort consistent 
swith accuracy was made to prevent 
delay, and that Gen, Pershing had 
been urged repeatedly to expedite his 
lists, sending the names of the dead 

rst. ; > : 
“he department from the begin- 
‘ning,’ Mr. Baker said, “has jnever 
held up, withheld or delayed giving 
-out casualty lists. Our policy has) 
"been to give a complete statement as 
soon as possible.” 1. 

AlL Nations Find it Hard, 

Gen. March, Chief of Staff, and 
Assistant Secretary Keppel were with 
‘the Secretary, Mr. Keppel said the 

system of obtaining and verifying 

easualty reports in Irance had been 
slow at first and if it had to be done 


over again it probably would be done 
He said other Govern- 


’ 


ss 


feel free to | 


’ eds, ae Po ae 
Has Gen. Risse peen asked 
edite the reports?” : 
“Repeatedly.”* : j 
_-“There have been so many Cases, 
it seems to me the system was in-| 
“efficient,” Senator Weeks observed. 
. “The system at central headquar-_| 
‘ters was too slow at the outset,” Mr. 
_Baker continued, “but it has been 
improved. We had to choose be- 
‘tween, speed and unreliable informa- 
‘ion and a somewhat slower system | 
‘put reliable: Whether we've had too 
‘much time spent on reliability and 
‘accuracy is a question on, which 
‘there might be a difference of opin- , 
ion.” 
“- Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska 
said that soldiers’ mail has been 
“awfully” .delayed. and that there 
“must be jiterally shiploads of it held 
cup) Mr. Baker disagreed; and also 
‘said he doubted if a statement by 
_ Senater New of Indiana, that it takes 
an average of twelve days to get an-, 
‘swers to letters to the department, 
‘could ‘be true. wig tie WAC nee 
' Senator ‘tohnson of California asked 
‘what was holding up the names of 
,the men inclided in. the total number 
already announced. a e 
“I don't. know,” Secretary Baker 
answered. “We're gettimg them as 
-vapidly as the cables are able to carry 
them, I think the major part of these 
missing are of slightly wounded, and 
coming py rail. i 
_ Got Pershine’s Advice. 
_ “I cabled Gen. Pershing a sugges- 
tion, made ‘td me by Mr. Stone of the 
‘Associated Press, to send the deaths 
‘first and let the seriously wounded 
follow, and then the slightly wouyded. 
TY asked Gen. Pershing if his machin- 
ery was adapted to cable the deaths” 
first. He meplied “that sending the | 
names of the wounded was not de- 
laying the lists of dead and that no | 
speed could be had hy the process” 
suggested.” z a gts Tae 
. Senator Johnson asked how many 
Americans had been in actual fighting 
up to the signing of the armistice. 
‘Secretary Baker estimated 750,000 and | 


Gen. Mareh a at it was above | 
| that number but “somewhat less than 
/ 1,000,000." ai 


? - - < 
Obviously, Gen. March sald, while 
active fighting was in progress, re-| 
ports of casualties were slow. He. 
‘read telegrams exchanged between the 
department and Gen. Pershing last 
July and August after the heavy 
American losses. in the Chateau- 
Thierry fighting which were, delayed | 
in transmission. In reply to orders 
from Secretary Baker advising Gen, | 
‘Pershing that the delay was “creatin 
a feeling of distrust’ of the depart— 
ment, Gen. Pership: replied, detailing | 
difficulties of securing and verifying 
casualty reports and assuring that all 
possible speed was being exercised. 
‘Task Has its Disiculties, 
Gen, Pershing. explained that. the 
‘troops were widely separated, with 
‘some in British ‘and French ‘hospitals, | 
that sometimes records were de- 
stroyed. and that the field telegraph 
wires were overburdened. He in- 
sisted that to avoid unnecessary dis- 
tress, verification of reports were. 
necessary, ae b Sea 
~ Senator Hitchcock conceded that 
while fighting was in progress reports 
might be slow, but added: Pid ei 
“But fighting stopped Noy. 11, and 
still we don’t know what has hap- 
pened.” <4 ; : 
Gen. March replied that on Nov. 11} 
he cabled Gen. Pershing to send 
promptly a complete total casualty 
summary of dead and missing. Gen. 
‘Pershing replied it would be done and 
a report of scriously wounded would 
come without delaying reports on the 
dead and missing. = = 
Senator Hitchcock observed that 


000 casual 
Gen. March 


Baker announced to-day that he had 
decided to postpone his trip to Europe, | 
which had been planned to take place 


sistant Secretary, and his personal 

representative in Fre mee wonIan es arn 

Ge for Christmas and that they 

would go to France together probably | 
in Januar, iy on War Department busi- | 
ness solely,” ee aee 


Pe ms 


¥ ' 
“Has Gen. Pershing been asked, to. 
‘expedite the reports?” . 
it “Repeatedly.”* ; 
--“Phere have been sO many cases, 


| it seems to me the system, was in-| 


Pershing Has Been Urged Re- 
* peatcdly to Hurry Them, and 
They Are Given Out Soon as 
"Received, He Tells Senators. 


ty ‘ 


c 


ACCURACY WAS ESSENTIAL, 
MORE SQ THAN WAS SPEED, 


1 


——— 


Senators Wonder Why Names of 
Only 100,000 Have Been Pub-, 
lished When 262,693 Casual- | 
ties Have Been Announced. | 


_ WASHINGTON, Dee. 3,—Secretary 

Baker, appearing before the Senate | 
Military Committee to-day to ex- 
plain the delay in completing” the 
publication of American casualties | 
overseas, said he thought most of) 
the unreported names were those of 
men slightly wounded and that they 
would come by mail." 3 

The Senators were unable to under- 
étand why only something over 100,000 
names have been published, when it} 
has been officially announced that the 
casualties number 262,695. The Sec- 
retary Said every effort consistent 
with accuracy was made to prévent 
delay, and that Gen, Pershing ‘had 
been urged repeatedly to expedite his: 
lists, sending the names of the dead 
first. : - : 

“The department from the begin-| 
‘ning,’ Mr. Baker said, “has ;ever 
held up, withheld or delayed giving 
out casualty lists. Our policy has 
*peen to give a complete statement as 
soon as possible.” \ 

All Nations Find it Hard, 

Gen. March, Chief of Staff, and 
Assistant Secretary Keppel were with 
the Secretary. Mr. Keppel said the 
system of obtaining and verifying 
easualty reports in France had been 
slow at first and if it had to be done 
over again it probably would be done 
differently. fe said other Govern- 
ments experienced the same difficul- 
‘ties with their casualcy lists, although 

d;been perfocting their sys- 

a four years. J ; 

Seeretary Baker told the committee 
‘many complaints had ‘been ‘based 
‘upon misunderstanding and Ysuspic-. 
‘ions that the lists were being sheld| 
“up, and ‘that distress had been caused 
among relatives by inaccurate re- 

Idi etters, H 


1 | eupE, 


efficient,” Senator Weeks observed. 
“The system at central headquar- 


‘‘ters was too slow at the outset,” Mr. 


“Baker continued, “but it has been 
improved. We had to choose be- 
‘tween speed and unreliable informa- 
‘tion and a somewhat slower system | 
put reliable. Whether we've had too- 
‘much time spent on reliability and 
‘accuracy is a question on which 
“there might be a difference of opin-, 
jon.” ; 

“- Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska 
‘said that soldiers’ mail has been 
‘“awfully” .delayed. and that there 
“must be literally shiploads of it held 
Mr. Baker disagreed; and also 
\said he doubted if a statement by 
, Senator New of Indiana, that it takes 
an average of twelve days to get an-, 
‘swers to letters to the epartment, 
‘could be true. sircedine PK sert ete 

' Senator .fohnson’ of California asked 
‘what was holding up the names of 
.the men ineluded in. the total number 
already announced. ae, 2; 

“IT don’t. know,” Secretary Baker | 
answered. “We're getting them as 
-rapidly as the cables are able to carry 
them. I think the major part of these 
‘missing ave of slightly wounded, and 
coming py mail. 

_ Got Pershine’s Advice. 

“T cabled Gen. Pershing a sugges- 
tion, made 't6 me by Mr. Stone of the 
‘Associated Press, to send the deaths 
‘first and let the seriously wounded 
follow, and then the slightly wounded. 
T asked Gen. ‘Pershing if his machin- 
ery was adapted to cable the deaths 
first. He yreplied “that sending the 
names of the wounded was not de- 
laying the lists of dead and that no 
speed could be had by the process. 
suggested.” ‘ BP MLRe Mr: 

Senator Johnson asked how many 
Americans had been in actual fighting 
up to the signing of the armistice. 
Secretary Baker estimated 750,000 and } 
\Gen. March added that it was above | 
| that number but “somewhat less than | 

a x 


1,000,000." oad tna 
Obviously, Gen. March sald, while 
active fighting was in progress, re- | 
ports of casualties were slow. He, 
read telegrams exchanged between the | 
department and Gen. Pershing last 
July and August after the heavy 
American losses. in the Chateau- 
Thierry fighting which were delaye 
in transmission. In reply to ore. 
from Secretary Baker advising Gen. 
‘Pershing that the delay was “creating. 
a feeling of distrust’ of the depart-| 
ment, Gen. Pership: replied, detailing” 
difficulties of securing and veritying 
casualty reports and assuring. that all 
possible speed was being exercised. 
Task Has Its Difficulties, 
. Gen, Pershing, explained that. the 
roops were widely separated, with 
‘somein British and French hospitals, 
that sometimes records were de- 
‘stroyed. and that the field telegraph 
wires were overburdened. He in- 
sisted that to avoid unnecessary dis- 
tress, verification of reports were. 
necessary, a ae 
Senator Hitehcock conceded that 
while fighting was in progress reports 
might be slow, but added: 
“But fighting stopped. Nov. 11, and 
still we don’t know what has hap- 
“pened,” <a ; ‘ ; 
Gen. March replied that on Nov. 11 
he cabled Gen. Pershing to send 
promptly a complete total casualty 
summary of dead and missing. Gen. 
Pershing replied it would be done and 
a report of scriously wounded would 
come without delaying reports on the 
dead and missing. pare ea) 
Senator Hitchcock observed that 
000 casualties 
Gen. March 


_ Business Solely” 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 3.—Seeretary | 
Baker announced to-day that he had} 
decided to postpone his trip to Europe, | 
which had been planned to take place 
about this time. SS 
_ He said Edward R. Stettinius, As- 
istar and his 


WU. Gomes B 


= 


| 


reeted Wilson Party. 


ore British steamships arrived 
port yesterday from Liverpool, bring- 
ne a total’ of 5,070 officers and men 
re chiefly from aviation training 
in England. There was one 
each vessel from pneumonia, 


eral health of the soldiers was good. 
: were delayed thirty-six hours 
gh weather. 

2 first to arrive was the White Star 
apland, with 2,030 officers and 
nd some casuals. She had just 
the head of Pier 60, North River, 


| salutes. from the ‘five destroyers in the 
x they _cheered enthusiastically for |! 
esident, and the band played the 


urning to be mustered out, the men 
*e welcomed just as heartily as those 
who got in Monday on the Mauretania. 
were met at Quarantine by Grover 
f en, Secretary to the Mayor, who 
conveyed greetings on behalf of the 
city. All the way)up the harbor the 
‘passing craft saluted the soldiers cheer- 
ily ‘and noisily: ‘ 
| Qater, when’ Acting Police Commis- 
: r John A. Leach was introduced to 
. he asked if there anything he 
yuld do to make them happy in New 
k, the soldiers yelled, ‘‘ You _bet 
re is; tell them to open up the town 
| let us have some good beer!’’ Ther 
i fireboats Thomas Willett and 
rge B. McClellan came up and 
rted the Lapland to the Battery, 
wing columns of water 125 feet up 
mto the air on either side of the bow 
“the transport. George B. McClel- 
former Mayor, who has been serv- 
n France with the Ordnance De- 
nent, was on hoard. 
Cheered by Walting Thousands. 
“The soldiers cheered the Statue of 
Liberty and were cheered themselves by | 
‘the thousands waiting on the Battery | 
}3eawall to welcome. the soldiers and | 
(speed the President on his way to 
ance. At the pier there were more 


a no 


x 


slight cases Miia 

en she arrive 
bape: several wounded American avia- 
ters on board who fad distinguished 
themselves at the western front by fly- 
ing low and spraying the enemy in the 
trenches with machine. guns. 


| these 
| rill of Newark, who was in the fight at 


the went to 


jot send} | 
‘she was. |) 


at the pier, There 


Among 
were Lieutenant Clarence nt at 


Aublay Woods when his machine was 
shot down and he was hit in the right 
shoulder, and Captain Eugene Seeley 5. | 
Coler, nephew of Commissioner Bird S. 
Coler, who was hit in the neck and head 
when he was flying low at Cambrai on 
Sept. 16. In that fight, he said, four | 
American airplanes had been attacked 
py forty Hun machines. The Captain 
got three German planes, 

Six officers of 


ena . L. Conselloy of 176 West | 
Hiehy-seventh Street, who said that} 
their machines could fly ninety miles an} 
hour, each carrying one and one-half 
tons of high explosives. The: had been 
ordered to start on the night of Nov. 
41 -for the first bombing trip from the 
Sussex coast, near Hastings, England, 
to Berlin, when the signing of the armi- 
stice caused it to be countermanded. 
Secretary Baker Arrives. 


Soon after the Lapland was docked, 
and with the men going down the gang- 
plank to the pler at double time, the 
Sergeants shouting, ‘‘ Come on, ‘over 
the top,’ a little pep there,’’ Secretary 
of War Baker walked on board, un- 
recognized until some of the men from 
Cleveland shouted, ‘Qh, you Cleve- 


land.” Then he called out to them, 
‘Are you glad to be home again, 
boys’? ? and reply came swift and 


strong from hundreds just Mke one 
great voice, ‘* You bet.” 

Later the Secretary told the reporters | 
that he had seen the President away on 
the George Washington,and then decidec 
to take a look at the Lapland, as ii 
was the first time he had seen & ship- 
load of soldiers returning. He said he 
was pleased with their healthy appear-) 
ance. He shook hands with many of 
them, and with ane mrounded Re nese | 

spending half an hour 0! | 
pe ant Svashington on the 3:30 
o'clock train. ! 

Captain Viatcheslass de Volkovitch of 
the Russian Army, who was @ passenger | 
on his way out to Siberia; said that he | 
had seen peceeky in London, but did 
not ‘know what he was doing there. | 
[ane Captain added that Kerensky, was 


‘always a weak man. The Bolsheviki 


‘would not last long in Russia if the 
| Allies lent their aid to the Czeckoslovaks 


in Siberia. 

Lieutenant. Howard Baldwin of 79 
Madison Avenue, who has been serving ' 
with the Royal Flying Corps, returned 
after serving two and 3 half years inj 
the war and being wounded three times. | 
He was with the Lafayette Hscadrille 


and.also on the Italian front, and is 
credited with bringing down sixteen | 
Hun machines. He holds British, 


French, and Italian decorations for gal- 
Jant conduct-in flying over the enemy | 
lines. His arm and shoulder were’ 
bandaged and he will go to Johns Hop- | 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, for special 
surgical treatment. 


Brought 3,040 Men. { 


The Atlantic Transport Ainer Minne- 
kahda arrived from Liverpool four hours 
after the Lapland with 3,040 American 
troops. None of these was wounded. 
She left on Noy. 28 with the Lapland 
and the Orca, and all three transports 
were escorted through the minefields by 


destroyers. Captain Thomas Gates said 
he passed the George Washington off 
Coney Island at 11:45 o’clock and hoist- 
ed the signal ‘‘ Wish a pleasant voyage 
to President Wilson and the peace 
party,’’ and received the reply, ‘‘ Thank 
you.’ Looking through his glasses the 
Captain said he could see the President 
and a group of persons standing under 
the bridge on the ‘‘A”’ deck looking 
toward the Minnekahda. 

On Monday last Walter L. H. 


Mala- 


struction Company, died of pneumonia 


VEEN 


koff of Texas, attached to the 19th Con-_ 


ie 


TO BE KEPT ABROAD 
UNTIL AFTER PEACE 


Secretary Baker Says Thirty 
Divisions of Our Tried Fight-, 
ers Will Not Be Called Home 
Before Final Settlement. } 


THEY INCLUDE RAINBOWS 
AND OTHER FAMOUS UNITS. | 


Senate Takes Up Questicn and 
Borah Asks if They Are to 


1,250,000 


} ings 


|may «be necessary 


- | May Require Lesi asst 
Senator Smith’ of Georgia, also of | 
the Military Affairs Committee, called 
attention to ‘the provision attached to. 
the Army Appropriation Bill of last 
year limiting the retention of the re- 
serve army to°four months after the 
declaration of peace, i 

“J mention this to show that unless 
there is additional legislation, there 
can be no million men kept indefinite- | 
ly. in Burope by any kind of apree- | 
ment,” explained Senator Smith. ' 

“T can understand,” said Senator 
Borah, “the necessity of retaining 
Men in Europe in very large numbers 
until the treaty of peace is completed, - 
but these publications to the effect’ 
that they gre to remain there in- 
definitely naturally lead to inquiry as 
to what indefinitely means. We sat» 
them over at the rate of about. 390,- | 
000 a month. When we get ready we! 
perhaps can get them home reason- i 
ably speedy.” 

Senator Martin said the law limit. | 


| ing the retention of the reserve army | 
j} to four months after the declaration } 


of- peace also had a provision read- 
“And such afiditional time as 
o get transporta- 
tion and bring them home.” 

"Tt is provided ‘by law that the ser- 
vice of all the draft men and all en- 
listments inthe Regular Army made 
subseauently to the passage of that 
law expire within four monthe after 
the signing of the declaration of 
peace,” said Senator New of Indi- 
ana, a member of the Military Af-| 
fairs Committee. , Oa 

Only 40,000 Regulars Now. 


“Stay Indefinitely—Navy to 
Discharge 100,000 Men. 


ted | 
| 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—Secretary 
Baker gave it as his personal opin- 
ion to-day that none of the veteran 
divisions of the American Army in 
France will return home before 
peace formally is declared. «He in- 
dicated that the tried fighting men 
would compose the bulk of the force | 
to be kept in Europe for the present. 
The understanding has been that the 
Rainbow Division, and two or three 
other famous units would be brought 
home soon, leaving their places to 
be: filled by some of the newcomers. 
In the Senate to-day Mr. Borah 
asked “whether the Secretary of War 
has made any statement to:the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, to’ the Fi- 
nance Committee, or to any one else, 
as to ‘how rapidly the soldiers in Eu- 
rope are to be brought home.” + 
“The Secretary did make a state- 
ment to the committee this morning,” 
replied Senator Jones of New Mexico, 
“and arrangements are being made 
to ‘have the soldiers brought home as 
rapidiy as possible; that is, all that 
will not be needed under the arrange- 
ment with our Allies to eprform some 
duties in Europe for some months.” 
Thirty Divisions to Stay. 
“T saw a statement in the press,” 


continued Senator Borah, “that it is - 


contemplated to keep 1,250,000 sol- 
diers practically permanently in, Bu- 
rope. I should like to know if there 
is any such idea as that in the mind 
of anybody that has any connection) 
With this Government.” 


“The statement made to the Mili-J 


tary Affairs Committee by the Sec- 
retary of War was that 1,250,060 men, 
practically thirty divisions, would re-, 
™ié@ in  Burope; that the rest o 
the: would be brought home and 


tation, facilities could be obtained,” 


Senator Kirby of Arkansas, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, answered, “As 
to ‘how -leng these thirty divisions) 
would remain in Europe or what the} 
particular “purpose to ‘be accom- 
plished by their remaining there, no 
statement was made by the Seere- 
Repeal fon cies i : A 


‘enlisted has expired. 


tio make up the difference, between 


“The enlistments in» the Regular | 
Army that were made prior to that 


idate were for a longer term, and 1 


suppose those men will stay in the 
army until the period for which they 
In making the 
statement that thirty divisions were 
to be kept on .the, other side the Chicf 
of Staff said that they were to be 
Regular Army divisions. There were 
to be replacements; the divisions 
were to be so arranged that as finally 
constituted they would be composed 
of soldiers in the Regular Army, and 
all others of the National Army and 
the National Guard were to be re- 
turned home. 

“As a matter of fact, there are only 
about 40,009 men, as I understand, 


‘left in the Regular Army who were 
jenlisted prior to the passage of the 


act limiting the period of their ser- . 
vice to four months after the signing | 
of the deelaration of peace. Now 1f; 
am interested in knowing how we are 


that 49.000 who are left in and the 
1.259990 who'are to be kept over 
there.” f 

Discharre Men Who Are Well. 

The War Department plans to dis- 
charve every man from the. army 
physically strong and well. Instruec- 
tions to this effect have been sent>to 
commanding officers. Attention ig 
called to the fact that only men who. 
voluntarily enlisted or were drafted 
or-inducted into the service for the 
period of the emergency may be dis- 
charged. The enlisted, personnel of 
the old Regular Army must finish out 
their enlistments. . | 

Local! draft boards as such will. 
have nothing to do with the demobi- 
ligation of the. drafted men in the } 
army. These boards will be elimi- | 
nated from the army organization | 


1Of yn] s) 
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on Sunday, Noy. 24, one day out from 


All the men had to wear 


i 

| Liverpool, Lieutenant James Mcilwee of 
Denver, Col., died from pnevraonia. He 
Es 36 years old and qwas. a construc- 
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| gauze masks pelow decks to stop the 
| spread of the influenza, and twelve ; 
| sight cares were in the ship's. hospital } 


| 


| 


5,070 Arrive on Two British 
Ships—Lapland Delayed 
by Heavy Storms. 


BAKER AIDS IN WELCOME 


The Minnekahda, Arriying Four 
Hours Later, Passed and 
Greeted Wilson Party. 


Two more British steamships arrived 
in port yesterday from Liverpool, bring- 
ing a total’ of 5,070 officers. and men 
who were chiefly from aviation training 
camps in England. 
death on each vessel from. pneumonia, 
following Spanish but the 
general health of the soldiers was good. 
The ships were delayed thirty-six hours 


by rough weather. 

The first to arrive was the White Star 
liner Lapland, with 2,030 officers and 
men and some casuals. She had just 
got to the head of Pier 60, North River, 
when the transport George Washington 
pulled out from Pier 4 on the opposite 
shore with President Wilson on board. 
When the soldiers on deck heard the 
salutes. from the five destroyers in the 
river they cheered: enthusiastically for 
the President, and the band played the 
national anthem. Although it was the 
second transport to arrive with troops 
returning to be mustered out, the men 
were welcomed just as heartily as those 
who got in Monday on the Mauretania. 
They were met 2t Quarantine by Grover 
Whalen, Secretary to the Mayor, who 
conveyed greetings on behalf of the 
city. All the way up the harbor the 
passing craft saluted the soldiers cheer- 
ily and noisily. | 

Later, when Acting Police Commis- 
sioner’ John A. Leach was introduced to 
them, he asked if there anything he | 
eould do to make them happy in New 
York, the soldiers yelled, ‘‘ You bet 
there is; tell them to open up the town 


There .was one 


influenza, 


and let us have some good beer! ’’ Then+ 
the fireboats ‘Thomas Willett and 
George B. McClellan came up and 


escorted the Lapland to the Battery, 
throwing columns of water 125 feet up 
into the air on either side of the bow 
of the transport. George B. McClel- 
lan, former Mayor, who has been serv- 
ing in France with the Ordnance De- 
partment, was oh board. 
Cheered by Walting Thousands. 

The soldiers cheered the Statue of 
Liberty and were cheered themselves by | 
the thousands waiting on the Battery | 
and j 


seawall to welcome the soldiers 
speed the President on his way to} 
France. At the pier there were more 


than 100 American Red Cross workers 


fee, sandwiches, and cakes. They had 
also a band to play popular, airs during 
the debarkation. 

Two hundred of the soldiers had been 
! on the transport Tuscania when she was 
sunk off the Irish Coast last Winter. 


when 
were 5 


RSS on board who fad distinguished 
\ themselves at the western front by fly- 
| ing low and spraying the enemy in the 


| trenches 


|by forty Hun machines. 


waiting with steaming cans of hot cof-! 


eigen ae there was no danger from 


submarines, the Lapland still had her} 
ports and deck windows painted over | 
to keep out the light, and did not send 
| out any wireless to say where she was. 


she arrived at the pier, There 


everal wounded American avia- 


Among 
Mer- 


with machine guns. 


these were Lieutenant Clarence 


' pil) of Newark, who was in the fight at | 


Aublay Woods when his machine was | 
shot down and he was hit in the right 
shoulder, and Captain Eugene Seeley 5. 
Coler, nephew of Commissioner Bird 8. 
Coler, who was hit in the neck and head | 
when he was flying tow at Cambrai on | 
Sept. 16. In that fight, he said, four 
American airplanes had been attacked 
The Captain 
ot three German planes, 

Six officers of the Handley Fase) 
bombing squadron were headed by Lieu- | 
tena L. L. Conselloy of 176 West | 
Bigh.y-seventh Street, who said that) 
their machines could fly ninety miles an} 
hour, each carrying one and one-half 
tons of high explosives. They had been 
ordered to start on the night of Nov. 
ti for the first bombing trip from the 
Sussex coast, near Hastings, England, 
to Berlin, when the signing of the armi- | 
stice caused it to be countermanded. \ 


Secretary Baker Arrives. 


Soon after the Lapland was docked, 
and with the men going down the gang- 
plank to the pier at double time, the 
Sergeants shouting, “*Gome on, ‘over 
the top,’ a little pep there,’’ Secretary 
of War Baker walked on board, un- 
recognized until some of the men from 
Cleveland shouted, ‘Oh, you Cleve- 
land.’’ Then he called out to them, 
“"Are you glad to be home again, 
boys’'? and reply came swift and 
strong from hundreds just Hke one 
great voice, ‘‘ You bet.”! 

Later the Secretary told the reporters 
that he had seen the President away 0” 
the George Washington.and then decide 
to take a look at the Lapland, as i 
was the first time he had seen & ship- 
load of soldiers returning. He said he 
was pleased with their healthy appear- 
ance. 
them, and with the wounded aviators. 
After spending half an hour on board 


He shook hands with many of | 


he went to Washington on the 3:30 | 


o'clock train. 
Captain Viatcheslass de Volkovitch of 


the 


had seen serenity in London, but did 
not know what he was doing there. 
The Captain added that Kerensky, was 
always a weak man. The Bolsheviki 


would not last long in Russia if the 
Allies lent their aid to the Czeckoslovaks 
in Siberia. 

Lieutenant. Howard Baldwin of 79 | 
Madison Avenue, who has been serving 
with the Royal Flying Corps, returned 
after serving two and a half years in 
the war and being woundéd three times. | 
He was with the Lafayette Mscadrille 
and also on the Italian front, and is! 
eredited with bringing down sixteen 
Hun machines. He holds’ British, | 
¥rench, and Italian decorations for gal- | 
lant conduct-in flying over the enemy | 
lines. His arm and shoulder were 
bandaged and he will go to Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, for special 
surgical treatment. } 


Brought 3,040 Men. 


The Atlantic Transport Jiner Minne- | 
kahda arrived from Liverpool four hours 
after the Lapland with 3,040 American 
troops. None of these was wounded. 
She left on Nov. 28 with the Lapland 
and the Orca, and all three transports 
were escorted through the minefields by 
destroyers. Captain Thomas Gates said 
he passed the George Washington off 
Coney Island at 11:45 o’clock and hoist- 
ed the signal ‘‘ Wish a pleasant voyage 
to President Wilson and _ the peace 
party,’’ and received the reply, “‘ Thank 
you.’ Looking through his glasses the 
Captain said he could see the President 
and a group of persons standing under 
the bridge on the ‘‘A’”’ deck looking 
toward the Minnekahda. 

On Monday last Walter L. H. Mala- 
koff of Texas, attached to the 19th Con- 
struction Company, died of pneumonia 
following influenza. 


had been flying at the western front and 
on the Piave in Italy. The men from 
poth transports were taken by ferry- 
boats to Long Island City and thenc< 
by train to Hempstead Crossing, wher 
they were met by bands which played 
goae the half-mile march to Cam 
Mills. 


ussian Army, Who was & passenger | 
on life way out to Siberia; said that he | 


| 


| 
! 


_ There were a num- | 
ber of American aviators on board who | 


ATER PEACE, 


——<»——_—_—_ 


: May Reqgnire Lesislation, 

_ Senator Smith of Georgia, also of 
the Military Affairs Committee, called 
attention to ‘the provision attached to 
the Army Appropriation Bill of last 
year limiting the retention of the re- 
serve army to four months after the 
declaration of peace, 

“J mention this to show that unless 
there is additional legislation, there 
can ibe no million men kept indefinite- 
ly. in Burope by any kind of agree- 
ment,” explained Senator Smith. 

“JT can understand,” said Senator 
Borah, “the necessity of retaining 
Men in Europe in very large numbers 
until the treatv of peace is completed, 


! but these publications to the’ effect 


Secretary Baker Says Thirty 
Divisions of Our Tried Fight- 
ers Will Not Be Called Home 
Before Final Settlement. 


i| ably speedy.” j 


{ 
| 
| 


THEY INCLUDE RAINBOWS | 
AND OTHER FAMOUS UNITS. 


| 

Senate Takes Up Questicn and. 

Borah Asks if They Are to 

Stay Indefinitely—Navy to, 
Discharge 100,000 Men. 


j 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—Secretary 
Baker gave it as his personal opin- 
ion to-day that none of the veteran 
divisions of the American Army in 
France will return home before 
peace formally is declared. .He in- 
dicated that the tried fighting men 
would compose the bulk of the force 
to be kept in Europe for the present. 
The understanding has been that the 
Rainbow Division, and two or three 
other famous units would be brought 
home soon, leaving their places to 
be: filled by some of the newcomers. 

In the Senate to-day Mr. Borah 
asked “whether the Secretary of War 
has made any statement to ’the Mii- 
tary Affairs Committee, to the Fi- 
nance Committee, or to any one else, 
as to-‘how rapidly the soldiers in Eu- 
rope are to be brought home.” 

“The Secretary did make a state- 
ment to the committee this morning,” 
replied Senator Jones of New Mexico, 
“and arrangements are being made 
to have the soldiers brought home as 
rapidiy as possible; that is, all that 
will not be needed under the arrange- 
ment with our Allies to eprform some 
duties in Rurope for some months.” 

Thirty Divisions to Stay. 

“I saw a statement in the press,” 
continued Senator Borah, “that it 1s 
contemplated to keep 1,250,000 sol- 
diers practically permanently in, Bu- 
rope. I should like to know if there 
is any such idea as that in the mind 
of anybody that has any connection 
With this Government.” 

“The statement made to the Mili- 
iary Affairs Committee by the Seec- 
retary of War was that 1,250,000 men, 
practically thirty divisions, would re- 
™mif@ in Burope; that the rest of 
the: would be brought home and 
mustered out as rapidly as transpor- 
tation, facilities could. be obtained,” 
Senator Kirby of Arkansas, a mem- 
ber of the committee, answered, “As 
to ‘how leng these thirty divisions 
would remain in Europe or what the 
particular purpose to be accom- 
plished by their remaining there, no 
statement -was made py the Secre- 
tary.” 


‘enlisted has expired. 


}|subseauently to the passage of that 


that they re to remain there in- 
definitely naturally lead to inquiry as 
to what indefinitely means. We sot 
them over at the rate of about, 390,- 
000 a month. When we get ready we} 
perhaps can get them home reason- | 


Senator Martin said the law limit- | 
ing the retention of the reserve army 
to four months after the declaration } 
of peace also had a provision read- 
ing: “And such afiditional time as 
may “be necessary to get transporta- 
tion and bring them home.” 

“Tt is provided ‘by law that the ser- 
vice of all the draft men and all en- 
listments in’the Regular Army made 


law expire within four monthe after 
the signing of the declaration of 
peace,” said Senator New of Indi- 
ana, 2 member of the Military Af-| 
fairs Committee, i 
Only 40,000 Regulars Now. 


“The enlistments in» the Regular 
Army that were made prior to that 
date were for a longer term, and 1 
suppose those men will stay in the 
army until the period for which they 
In making the 
statement that thirty divisions were 
to be kept on the, other side the Chicf 
of Staff said that they were ‘to be 
Regular Army divisions. There were 
to be replacements; the divisions 
were to be so arranged that as finaliy 
constituted they would be composed 
of soldiers in the Regular Army, and 
all others of the National Army and 
the National Guard were to be re- 
turned home. 

“As a matter of fact, there are only 
about 40,009 men, as I understand, 
left in the Regular Army who were 
enlisted prior to the passage of the 
act limiting the period of their ser- , 
vice to four months after the signing | 
of the deelaration of peace. Now [| 
am interested in knowing how we are 
to make up the difference, between 
that 49.000 who are left in and the 
11.250090 who are to be kept over 
there.” 

Discharre Men Who Are Well. 

The War Department plans to dis- 
charvre every man from the. army 
physically strong and well. Instruc-} 
tions to this effect have heen sent*to 
commanding officers. Attention ig 
called to the fact that only men who 
votuntarily enlisted or were drafted 
or-inducted into the service for the 
period of the emergency may be dis- 
charged. The enlisted, personnel of 
the old Rerular Army must finish out 
their enlistments. ea 

Local! draft boards as such will 
have nothing to do with the demobi- 
ligation of the. drafted men _ in the} 
army. These boards will be elimi- 
nated from the army organization | 
just as soon as they have finished | 
their work. If their members desire 
to volunteer to assist representatives | 
of the Department of Labor in finding | 
employment for men.as they are dis- | 
charged, Secretary of War Baker will 
be glad to have them do so, 

Mr. Baker and his military advisers | 
take the ground that this work pri- | 
marily is the function of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which is perfecting an 
organization to handle it. The Secre- 
tary thinks the local boards could 
render invaluable assistance by co- 
operating with the Department of La- 
bor in this work. 

100,000 in Navy to Go. 

Discharge of 20 per cent. of the 
navy’s war time personnel, about 
300,000 men, has been authorized. Sec- 
retary Daniels said to-day the men 
| would be released as quickly as pos- 


sible with @ue regard to the con- 
“venience of the service. 
The release of enlisted men is 


authonizged not because the navy is | 


overmanned, but to permit the re- 
f¢urn to civil pursuits of youths who 
joined for the war and who do not 
intend to follow the sea. 

Members of naval units in schools 
and colleges will complete their train- 
ing and then stand discharged. Iy 
the cases cf special student bodie: 
such as the Paymasters’: School a 
Princeton and the Ensigns’ School a 
students in ‘the presen 


Annapolis, L 
classes upon graduation will be com 
missioned in the reserve. 


Private yachts, motorboats and] 
other craft taken over by the navy 
for the war are being turned back to 
their owners, and Mr. Daniels said 
that by Bebruary 760 craft will have 
heen stricken from the navy list. 
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IMILITARY PRISON | 
PENALTIES REVISED 


Secretary, Baker Orders Aboli- 


é also g can 
ore than SL sin 000,000 has been 
‘ cut from the navy’s estimates of ex- — 


Informed of Big. Cancella- 
tions of War Depart- 
ment Contracts. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—Secretary 
Baker told: the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to-day that through contract 
cancellations the War Department 


expects to save approximately $7,250,- 


000,000 of the $24,281,000,000 voted by 
Congress for the army during the 
war. 


to.date in the United States total 
$9,159.900,000 and those in France 
$1,168,000,000, 

Mr. Baker previously had informed 
the ‘committee of contract canceila- 
‘tions aggregating about $2, 600,000,000. 
These include: 

Powder, $275,000,000; artillery, 
$750,000.000; motor vehicles, $282,000,- 
000; textiles, $264,000,000; airplane 
parts, $256,000,000, and gas defense 
equipment, $130,000,000. 

Contracts for rifles, shoes, ha mess, 
rubber goods, chemicals, barbed wire 


and steel and iron products aggre- 
gating millions of: dollars also have 
been eancelled. 


Forty per cent. of the cancellations 
have been divided among States, Mr. 
Baker said. He enumerated those in 
Massachusetts as amounting to $231,- 
000,000; Michigan, $143,000,000; Con- 
“necticut, $55,000,000; New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Missouri, $99,000,- 
000 each; Illinois and Tennessee, $55,- 
000,000 each; Indiana, $44,000,000; 
New Jersey, $25, 300.000; Rhode Island, 


y penditures for the coming fiscal year, 


Wisconsin, Maine, New Hampshire and |. 


‘Minnesota, $11,000,000 each; Maryland, 
$2,200,000; . Virginia, $5,500,000, and 
California, $4,400,000. 

_ Cancellation Move. Made Early. 
4 ‘Preparations for the cancellation of 
‘army contracts were undertaken be- 
‘fore the signing of the armistice. Mr. 
Baker said that conferences on this 

estion were held with the War In- 
dustries Board on Nov. 9. 

. Manufacturers working on contracts 


ae are to be completed, Peete 


WORLD 
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Seliate Finance Committee ig | Secretary Daniels disclosed to-day. 


| 


Wet 


a 


Veteran Soldiers 
Will Be Last to 


Sail From Europe 


tary Daniels said the men would be re- 
leased as quickly as_ possible with due. 
regard to the convenience of the ser- 
vice. 2 

The release of the men is authorized 
‘not because the navy is overmanned, 
but to permit the return to civil pur- 
suits of youths who joined for the war! 
! who do not intend to follow the sea. 


Students to Finish Work 


Members of naval units in schools 
and colleges will complete their train- 
ing and then stand discharged. In the 
cases of special student bodies, such 
as the paymasters’ school at Prince- 
ton and the ensigns’ school at Annapolis, 
‘students in the present classes upon 
| graduation will be commissioned in the 
| reserve. 

- Private’ yachts, motorboats and other 
'eraft taken over by the navy for the 
war already are being turned. back’ to 
their owners. The Secretary ‘said that’ 
by. February 700 craft will te wee 
stricken = es Hay ghia ye Vt 


w. ate iii ore © 


‘partment, 


tion of Severe Measures to 
“Political Prisoners.” 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6—The prac- 
tice of tying military prisoners to the | 


bars of cells and all other methods of | 


severe corporal punishment have been 
ordered abolished by the War De- 
Secretary Baker, in mak- 
ing this announcement to-day, said 


the efficacy of such punishment as_ 


a deterrent to violation of military | 
rules had ‘been found to be question- | 
able, | 

This form of punishment, Secretary 
Baker said, had been effective in the 


!past in breaking the wilful opposition 


oares in the day the ess FADD LO: (a) of prisoners of “the usual military 
priations Committee, which is in- pas - 2 2 ¥, By Ba : * nee 
vestigating to determine what partof ©) |Tried Fighting Men Will, |‘¥P®" 2nd had been used more as a 
War appropriations can be returned Ye y : ‘ threat tham an actuality. 
to the Treasury, made pune a state- | Stay Abroad Until Peace “But during the recent months,” 
| ment from Mr, Baker showing an. * said the announcement, “with the in- 
estimated saving of Bhat bari’ 2 Has Been Formally De- flux of political prisoners to discipli- la 
ital ea inieintona. eee ? clared, Baker Believes nary barracks, particularly at Tort 5 
| t - Chairman Sherley explained later oa ‘ Leavenworth, extremity of attitude we 
, that this estimate was made I oad eet eae . 
| oe eee aie wevibed te [I WASHINGTON, Dee, 5—Secretary of| |" the Part of this new ty Poeaee ro) 
| nee Depart- oS oner has at times led to extremity of 
ures furnished by the War pa ; = War Baker gave it as his personal di Pink: Eh. GROMHA!. by “mall faey = 
peak cinco a as Raving: 3} | opinion to-day that none of the veteran | anes 
oor dpa the figures change O divisions of the American army in| |* ED asa tchbarl ene mot formulated | 
from day to day,” explained Mr. me France will return home before peace Sin. th oliti y. 1 A aiotiphisoner in je} 
Shares ¢ OR kon eee. Aan ee | |is formally declared. He indicated ° 4 3 Py ek . a acting % ac (oh 
something more than $7,000,000, ld R that the tried fighting men would com-| | mine 4 at oe A Sig ei 
the appropriations for the army. could the bulk of the f. to be kept terrents has been questionable, 
_ ve converted back into the Treasury. pose the bulk o e force to be ep Sion 
' § Contract Demands to Shrink. be |in Europe for the present. ‘i 
The War Secretary told the Senate a | Heretofore the understanding ea 
Winance Sopa tee ae peels ‘Ss a been that the Rainbow Division and 
Of ithe ‘comimibves eald. Wat COnaTess two or three other famous units would 
would need to appropriate only apgnt Fi) eae aca bares ae eae 
$1,100,000,000: to cover contracts made fone ts vi 
under the $8,000,000,000 of authori- fy places to be filled by some of the new- | 
\ gations provided by pone ieee cae for comers, j 
hich no actual appropriations have ; 
B ibeen made. , : aS Navy Releases 100,000 
wae pipe Ra eae ene | Discharge of 20 per cent of the’ 
ouse Ce) i 
‘that the department's disbursements Ravy’s war-time personnel, about 100,-| 
- 000 men, has been authorized. _ Seere- 
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DEPENDS ON PEACE 


Cannot Be Determined Until 
Conference Ends. 


WILL PRESENT PLANS THEN 


Recommends in His Report an 
Expansion of Facilities for 
Educating Officers. 


SKETCHES OUR PART IN WAR 
| 
i 


Transportation of Troops to Europe 
Called an Epochal Chap- 
i ter in History. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 4.—The question 
of permanent organization of the army 
has’ been deferred for consideration af- 
ter the close of the Peace Conference. 
Secretary Baker, in his annual report 
made public tonight; says this course 
is determined upon aince ‘' the military 
needs of the United States cannot be 
|prudently assessed until that conference 
‘shall have determined the future inter- 
national relations of the world.” 
| For temporary purposes, however, Mr. 
Baker announces that he will lay before 
Congress a plan of organization for the 
regular army ‘‘ which shall continue as 
the nucleus of any future military es- 
tablishment.”’ 
The Secretary also indicates his Inten- 
tion to press for perpetuation by law of 
| the strong General Staff organization 
built up during the war. ‘ 
“I have refrained in this report,’’ Mr. 
Baker says, ‘‘from making specific 
recommendations for future legislation 
for two reasons. In the first place, the 
Signing of the armistice has not formally 
closed the war. We have at present a 
great military establishment, which 
cannot be immediately disssolved, and 
‘the activities of the department for some 
time at least must’ be céncerned with 
what we have. In the second place, the 
Peace Conference is about to assemble, 
and the military needs of the United 
States cannot be prudently assessed 
| until that conference shall have deter- 
mined the future international relations 
of the world. The department will pre- 
sent to the Congress a plan for the main- 
tenance of a regular army, which 
shall continue as the nucleus of any 
future military establishment, pending 
the time. when the experfence through 
which we have gone can be digestea 
and the future needs of the nation 
maturely considered.” 3 
“In any ease it is clear that the edu- 


sation of hostilities, 1s attached to that 


of the Secretary, as is the report of 
Chairman Fosdick of the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


Capture of Sedan Climax of War. 


“An adequate account of the activi- 
ties of the department for the year now 
ending can be written,”” Mr. Baker says, 
“only in the long reaches of historical 
inquiry when there will be time and 
opportunity to examine in detail not 
merely statistical exhibits which tell in 
humbers of men and guns what Amer- 
ica did, but also to appraise the con- 
tributions of patriotic zeal and service 
which came from field and factory; 
from civilian and soldier, alike, and 
which represent in their aggregate the 
life of the nation concentrated upon a 
single purpose.”’ : 

In his brief recital of the events of 
the war, Mr. Baker selects the battle of 
the Meuse as ‘‘ from: the viewpoint of 
military strategy America’s greatest 
contribution to the successful outcome 
of the war,’’ since by that attack of the 
American armies the Sedan-Meziéres 
railway, the main artery of the German 
supply system, was cut. The entire 
available strength of the American 
Army in France, twenty-eight divi- 
sions, was in line in the second week 
of October, he says, making yard by 
yard progress against desperate enemy 
resistance, which finally was worn out, 
‘““and on Nov. 1 the American troops 
broke through.’’ The object of the 
drive, the strategic conception of which 
included the British drive at the north- 
ern end of the railway system and the 
French advance in the centre, was ac- 
complished on Novy. 7, when the Amer- 
icans entered the outskirts of Sedan, 
to be joined there the next day by the 
French, 

“The meeting of French and Ameri- 
can; troops on this historic spot,’’ Mr. 
Baker says, ‘‘ signalized the defeat of 
the |German arms, a defeat as decisive 
and humiliating as that forced upon 
France forty-seven years before at the 
same spot. If there had been questions 
before as to the acceptance of the armi- 
stice terms, the allied advance cul- 
no choice in the matter.’’ 

In sketching the building up of the war 
army, Mr. Baker selects a few striking 
figures as illustrations of what each 
step meant and what has been accom- 
plished. On the day the armistice was 
signed, he declares, more than 25 per 
cent. of the entire male population of 
the country between the ages of 18. and 
31 was in the military service, the army 
having reached a total of 3,664,000 men, 
more than 2,000,000 of whom were in Bu- 
rope, as compared with a strength of 
189,674 in March, 1917, a week before 
war was declared. 


Greatest Undertaking in History. 


To illustrate the speed of this expan- 
sion, the report cites the fact that the 
British Army in France had reached its 
high mark in the Summer of 1917, three 
years after the beginning of the war, 
and that figure was ‘“‘ slightly more 
than 2,000,000 men.”’ It took nineteen 
months for the United States to reach 
the same strength there, but Mr. Baker 
points out that during those years of 
battle British manpower had been heay= 
ily called upon to replace casualties, 
while for many months the flow of 
American troops all went to augment 
the force being assembled. To some ex- 
tent this was offset, he adds, by the far 
greater transportation difficulties of the 
American project. 

“No troop movement such as that of 
the last Summer has ever been contem- 
plated,’’ says the Secretary, ‘and no 
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ample evidence that the selective draft 
was a swift, effective and just means of 
securing the military strength neces- 
sary for the conduct of a great war. 
The experience of the past year has 
strongly reinforced that conviction.” 

Discussing the extensive engineering 
undertakings in France, the need for 
which has ended with the signing of the 
armistice, Mr. Baker gives this hint at 
the policy the Government is pursuing: 

“Steps have been taken to reduce or- 
ders and cancel contracts for such items 
as jwill not be needed in France. In 
this connection, however, care is being 
taken to assure ourselves. that we are 
not depriving France of material which 
she so urgently needs to replace that 
worn out during her terrific self-denials 
of the past four years. We cannot re- 
fuse to render all the assistance possi- 
ble in the reconstruction of that heroic 
nation.’’ 

Under thé heading of ‘‘ Fighting equip- 
ment for the Army,’’ Mr, Baker gives a 
summary of what was accomplished in 
Providing ordnance for the army. When 
the armistice was signed 30,881 completé 
units had been contracted for. On Nov. 
1, 10,634 had been delivered, divided as 
follows: Trench, ‘5,000; light, (field 
guns,) 3,850; medium, 1,070; heavy, 
695; railway, 19. The contracts were 
divided as fullows: Trench, 11,700; Hght, 
10,113; medium, 5,385; heavy, 3,472; 
railway, 211. 


Success of Browning Gun. 


As to rifles, Mr. Baker shows that 
2,137,025 of the modified Enfields had 
been accepted prior to Nov. 1. Brown- 
ing machine gun'/production is given as 
follows: Light, 47,019; heavy, 39,546. 
The following cablegram is quoted to 
show the performance of the Browning 
guns in action: 


} 


‘‘ Experience of 79th Division in offen- 


sive operations Sept. 25 to Oct. 21, 
Browning machine guns. Thirteen ma- 
chine gun companies engaged, weath- 


conditions continuous rain and m 
* * * There was not one instar 
where the guns failed to operate due 
muddy. and wet belts. * * * On t 
whole it may be said that the perform 
ance of the Browning machine gun az 
automatic rifle in active operation hi 
been 80 satisfactory as to create an i) 
sistent demand for these weapons fro) 
machine gun units and from divisio 
commanders."’ c 

Mr. Baker gives much space to th 
aircraft problem, including the produc 
tion figures published from time to tim 
in the past. He shows that 3,189 D 
Haviland and i101 Handley-Page ma 
chines were produced in this countr} 
and 1,900 planes had been shipped tc 
France before the armistice was signed 
On the other side, 2,676 planes of serv 
ice types had been provided ‘for the 
American squadrons by the French Gov: 
ernment. On Sept. 30 General’ Pershing 
had thirty-two air squadrons at th¢« 
front, the first of them to be equippec 
with American planes having reachec 
the battle areas in July. 

Air service casualties, the report says 
have been higher than in the artiller; 
and infant and reports to Oct. 2 
showed 128 battle fatalities and 224 b; 
accident overseas. <A total of 262 mei 
had lost their lives in this service whil 
in training in the United States. 

The general health ‘of the army ha 
been surprisingly good, the report shows 
the death rate for all forces at hom 
and abroad up to Aug. 30 having bee: 
at the rate of 5.9 per 1,000 per year, o 
little more than the civilian rate for me: 
of the same age groups. It compare 
with a rate of 65 per 1,000 per yea 
during the civil war and 26 during th 
Spanish war. Pneumonia caused 96 pe 
cent. of the deaths, } 


19,800 Influenza Deaths. 


There were 316,000 cases of influenz 
among the troops in the United State 
during the late Summer and Fall, an 
of the 20,500 deaths between Sept. J 
and Nov. 8 19,800 are ascribed to th 
epidemic, 

Discussing the embarkation servic 
Mr. Baker says that in nineteen montt 
a total of 2,075,834 men and 5,153,0( 
tons of cargo were shipped oversea 


the great bulk of these movements ha‘ 
ing been handled after Jan. 1 of th 
year. When hostilities ceased the sem 
ice was engaging 3,000,000 deadweigt 
tons of American shipping and 800,0( 


more tons had been allocated te its us: 
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| DRAFT BOARDS TO DINE, 
iY 7 . P f¢ 
M4, earrmi7 2 [19/1 & 
Baker and Crowder Amoftg Speak- 
ers at Coming Celebration. 

A dinner to éelebrate the endiné of 
the work of the ‘city’s 189 local dratt 
boards -will be held on. Saturday night 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. according to 
announcement made yesterday, by Mar, 
| tin Conboy, New York City Director of 
the Selective Service Law.. Arrange- | 
| ments’ have been made to have more 
| than 1000 persons who aidéd in the ad- 
| mhinistration of the law present... 

Speeches will be made by Secretary 


‘Baker, yrepresenting the War Depart- 
mént; Rear Admiral Usher... for the 
navy + Provost Marshal Gen. Enoch HH, 


Crowder, Senator. Chamberlain of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, and 
Representative Julius Kahn of the 
House Military Affairs Committee: 

. Mr.. Conboy said the motive prompting 
the dinner was the desiré to pay tribute 
to the patriotism which had made possi- 
ble the training of a huge army.almost 
entirely through civilian effort. . He said 
that the draft had given satisfactory 
evidencé of the ability of the American | 
people to rise on any oecasion: ‘ A 
tocracy said, ‘ You can’t do-it,’ but 
democracy sald, ‘We can and will,'’” 
added Mb. Conboy. 


POTORE OF ARHY 
DEPENDS ON PRACE 


Cannot Be Determined Until 
Conference Ends. 


WILL PRESENT PLANS THEN 


Recommends in His Report an 
Expansion of Facilities for 
Educating Officers. 


ee 


SKETCHES OUR PART IN WAR 


Transportation of Troops to Europe 
Called an Epochal Chap- 
i ter in History. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 4.—The question 

of permanent organization of the army 
has been deferred for consideration af- 
ter the close of the Peace Conference. 
Secretary Baker, in his annual report 
made public tonight; says this course 
is determined upon aince ‘' the military 
needs of the United States cannot be 
prudently assessed until that conference 
Shall have determined the future inter- 
national relations of the world.” 
_ For temporary purposes, however, Mr. 
Baker announces that he will lay before 
Congress a plan of organization for the 
regular army ‘‘ which shall continue as 
the nucleus of any future military es- 
tablishment.”’ 

\The Secretary also indicates his Inten- 


tion to press for perpetuation by law of 

the strong General Staff organization 

built up during the war. 

“*X have refrained in this report,’’ Mr. 
‘Baker says, ‘‘from making specific 
| recommendations for future legislation 
for two reasons. In the first place, the 
signing of the armistice has not formally 
closed the war. We have at present a 
great military establishment, which 
cannot be immediately disssolved, and 
the activities of the department for some 
time at least must’ be cincerned with 
what we have. In the second place, the 
Peace Conference is about to assemble, 
and the military needs of the United 
States cannot be prudently assessed 
juntil that conference shall have deter- 

mined the future international relations 
of the world. The department will pre- 
sent to the Congress a plan for the main- 
tenance of a regular army, which 
shall continue as the nucleus of any 
future military establishment, pending 
the time. when the experience through 
which we have gone can be digested 
and the future needs of the nation 
maturely considered. 

“In any case it is clear that the edu- 
cation of officers and a constant atudy 
lof the science of warfare will be neéces- 
Sary, and it is my hope that the great 
‘Military Academy at West Point can be 

supplemented by an enlargement and 
| broadening of the special schools which 
fare at present organized, but should be 
made to take on more the character of 
post-graduate. courses and to develop 
and train research specialists in the 
eral arms. This subject, however, 
3 one upon which casual comment is 
pnot helpful-and I refer to it only be- 
|cause it seems the one clear indication 
‘from our experience as to our future 
policy.”’ : 

The story of the American Army’s 
part in the war overseas Secretary 
Baker leaves very largely, to General 
Pershing, whose report covering opera- 
tions up to Nov. 20, following the ces- 
a OT SR 


sation of hostilities, is attached to that 
of the Secretary, as is the report of 


Chairman Fosdick of the Commission 
on Training Camp. Activities. 


Capture of Sedan Climax of War. 


“An adequate account of the activi- 
ties of the department for the year now 
ending can be written,’”’ Mr. Baker says, 
“only in the long reaches of historical 
inquiry when there will be time and 
opportunity to examine in detail not 
merely statistical exhibits which tell in 
numbers of men and guns what Amer- 
ica did, but also to appraise the con- 
tributions of patriotic zeal and service 
which came from field and factory, 
from civilian and soldier, alike, and 
which represent in their aggregate the 
life of the nation concentrated upon a 
single purpose.’’ 

In his brief recital of the events of 
the war, Mr. Baker selects the battle of 
the Meuse as ‘from: the viewpoint of 
military strategy America’s greatest 
contribution to the successful outcome 
of the war,’’ since by that attack of the 
American armies the Sedan-Meziéres 
railway, the main artery of the German 
supply system, was cut. The entire 
available strength of the American 
Army in France, twenty-eight divi- 
sions, was in line in the second week 
of October, he says, making yard by 
yard progress against desperate enemy 
resistance, which finally was worn out, 
‘““and on Nov. 1 the American troops 
broke through.’’ The object of the 
drive, the strategic conception of which 
included the British drive at the north- 
ern end of the railway system and the 
French advance in the centre, was ac- 
complished on Nov. 7, when the Amer- 
icans entered the outskirts of Sedan, 
to be joined there the next day by the 
French. 

“The meeting of French and Ameri- 
can, troops on this historic spot,’’ Mr. 
Baker says, “ signalized the defeat of 
the German arms, a defeat as decisive 
and humiliating as that forced upon 
France forty-seven years before at the 
same spot. If there had been questions 
before as to the acceptance of the armi- 
stice terms, the allied advance cul- 
no choice in the matter.”’ 

In sketching the building up of the war 
army, Mr. Baker selects a few striking 
figures as illustrations of what each 
step meant and what has been accom- 
plished. On the day the armistice was 
signed, he declares, more than 25 per 
cent. of the entire male population of 
the country between the ages of 18. and 
31 was in the military service, the army 
having reached a total of 3,664,000 men, 
more than 2,000,000 of whom were in Bu- 
rope, as compared with a strength of 
189,674 in March, 1917, a week before 
war was declared. 


Greatest Undertaking in History. 


To illustrate the speed of this expan- 
sion, the report cites the fact that the 
British Army in France had reached its 
high mark in the Summer of 1917, three 
years after the beginning of the war, 
and that figure was .“‘ slightly more 
than 2,000,000 men,’’ It took nineteen 
months for the United States to reach 
the same strength there, but Mr. Baker 
points out that during those years of 
battle British manpower had been heay= 
ily called upon to replace casualties, 
while for many months the flow of 
American troops all went to augment 
the force being assembled. To some ex- 
tent this was offset, he adds, by the far 
greater transportation difficulties of the 
American project. 

‘“No troop movement such as that of 
the last Summer has ever been contem- 
plated,’’ says the Secretary, ‘‘and ne 
movement of any such number of per- 
sons by water such a distance and in 
such a time has ever occurred. The 
performance stands unique in the 
world’s history. Furthermore, this per- 
formance wrought a decisive effect upon 
the world’s history at one of its great 
critical junctures.’’ 

Recapitulating the total American 
casualties, 236,108 men as already an- 
nounced, Mr. Baker said the deaths due 
to battle alone were 36,000, ‘and that 
half of the wounded reported ‘‘ probably 
suffered slight injury.’’ He adds that 
Federal battle fatalities in the civil war 


totalled 110,000; Japan lost 59,000 men 

in the Russo-Japanese war and Germany 

lost 28,600 in the Franco-Prussian war. 
Speaking of the selective service, Mr. 


Baker makes this observation, wlithout 


discussing the question of universal 
military training, soon to arise: 


“At that time (when his preceeding | 


issued) there was * attended our arms.” 


ample evidence that the selective draft 
was a swift, effective and just means of 
securing the military strength neces- 
sary for the conduct of a great war. 
The experience of the past year has 
strongly reinforced that conviction.” 
Discussing the extensive engineering 
undertakings in France, the need for 
which has ended with the signing of the 
armistice, Mr. Baker gives this hint at 
the policy the Government is pursuing: 
“Steps have been taken to reduce or- 
ders and cancel contracts for such items 
as jwill not be needed in France. In 
this connection, however, care is being 
taken to assure ourselves. that we are 
not depriving France of material which 
she so urgently needs to replace that 
worn out during her terrific sclf-denials 
of the past four years. We cannot re- 
fuse to render ell the assistance possi- 
ble in the reconstruction of that heroic 
nation.’’ 

Under thé heading of “ Fighting equip- 
ment for the Army,’’ Mr. Baker gives a 
summary of what was accomplished in 


providing ordnance for the army. When CO 
the armistice was signed 30,881 complete ) 
units had been contracted for. On Nov. Soma) 
1, 10,634 had been delivered, divided as oc tit 
follows: Trench, ‘5,000; deat, (field re | 
guns,) 3,850; medium, 1,070; heavy, ne 
695; railway, 19. The contracts were ot) 
Paces as SURO sen en SSO ee ws == : SS aa dh 
10,113; medium, 5, > heavy, 3,472; ees a Se ee ee ij | 
rallway, 211 || DRAFT BOARDS TO DINE, | 7 
Success of Browning Gun. fac iy ; Pty emrti gg, fief | ¢ ) pa 
As to rifles, Mr. Baker shows that = Baker and Crowder Amor 8 eak= = 
2,187,025 of the modified Enfields had = ' ete at Corning Celebration: 
been accepted prior to. Noy. 1. Brown- 5 ‘5 ; ; | 
. : 2 é th nd 
ing machine guni/production is given as — | A tans to vag Ft he ending of Tal 
foll + Light, “47 019; heavy, 39,546 Pw] the work of the ‘city’s 189 local dratt : 
or eat a tie rain eee MtG ie) boards ‘will be held on Saturday night 
Ae ce la eh atts i in | at the Waldorf-Astoria, according to pa; 
show the performance of the Browning 4 | announcement made yesterday, by Mar, pa 
guns in action: ea Jj | tin Conboy, New York City Director of 
“ Experience of 79th Division in offen- the or tier eerie Mae: cs hey om | m«¢ 
ments have been ade ave r e) 
sive operations Sept. 25 to Oct. 21, i | than 1600 persons who aided in the aa: | 3 
Browning machine guns. Thirteen ma- | ministration of the law present... 0 
chine gun companies engaged, weath~ | eapecenee will pe mips 2, eae. the 
° aker, ysepresenting the ar rt- 
Penal eens eh ele aegis ty > ment; Rear Admiral Usher... for the hs 
I th et vee iled to operate due navy; Provost Marshal Gen. Enoch H, su 
runes RTstwees belts * r * On t <t Crowder, Senator. Chamberlain of the iG 
whole it may be sald that the perfor: : Senate Military Affairs Committee, and | : 
ance of the Browning machine gun a1 eS Representative Julius Kahn of the his 
automatic rifle in active operation h: . House Military Affairs Comrnittee: Se 
bee 20 satisfactory as to create an ii oh Mr. Conboy said the motive, prompting Ss 
hatenediem nd ‘tomithese weapons froi ae the dinner was the desiré to pay tribute otl 
machine ‘gun units and from divisio > to the patriotism which had made possi- an 
commanders.”’ ‘ i ble the training of a huge army.almost | z 
Mr. Baker gives much space to th entirely through civilian effort. He sald wi 
aircraft problem, including the produc fr that the draft Ree Biyen gouetuc ory | Min 
tion figures published from time to tim Fa evidencé of the ability 0: the 2 Se eat 4 
in the past. He shows that 3,189 D people to risé on any occasion, * 4 us 
Haviland and i101 Handley-Page ma tocracy said, ‘You can't do. it,’ but we 
chines were produced in this countr} democracy sald, We can and will, 
and 1,900 planes had been shipped t: e added Mr. Conboy. 0 
France before the armistice was signed '¢ $1 5 SS ees 
On the other side, 2,676 planes of serv. = = ica attain sie 
ice types had been provided for the & of 
American squadrons by the French Gov- bam fas 
ernment. On Sept. 30 General Pershing a 5 
had thirty-two sir squadrons at th« feany ed 
front, the first of them to be equippec <= An 
with American planes having reachec iss 
the battle areas in July. is 
Air service casualties, the report says far 
have been higher than in the artiller: Sa 5 
and infant and reports to Oct, 2 é 
showed 128 battle fatalities and 224 bh; Fatal : 
accident overseas. A total of 262 me) 
had lost their lives in this service whil ce) no 
in training in the United States. io 
The general health of the army ha > He 
been surprisingly good, the report shows E 
the death rate for all forces at hom th 
and abroad up to Aug. 30 having bee: ae 
at the rate of 5.9 per 1,000 per year, o 
little more than the civillan rate for me: co 
of the same age groups. It compare & ty 
with a rate of 65 per 1,000 per yea 
during the civil war and 26 during th 7, pe 
Spanish war. Pneumonia caused 96 pe be 
cert. of the deaths. i 
19,800 Influenza Deaths. fe os 
C 
There were 316,000 cases of influenz ; = 
among the troops in the United State om if 
during the late Summer and Fall, an << She 
of the 20,500 deaths between Sept. 1] of 
and Nov. 8 19,800 are ascribed to th , of 
epidemic. tin 
Discussing the embarkation servic at 
Mr. Baker says that in nineteen montl ne 
a total of 2,075,834 men and 5,153,0( = 
tons of cargo were shipped oversea is 
the great bulk of these movements ha al 
ing been handled after Jan. 1 of th ac 
year. When hostilities ceased the ser ae 
ice was engaging 3,000,000 deadweigt 
tons of American shipping and 800,0( as 
more tons had been allocated te its usi - 


with 500,060 aes additional per znont ' rs 
being delivered. : 
De siesines his report Mr. Baker speak 
this word for the men who fought th 
War at home: er 
“J desire again to express regret fo 
its (the report’s) insufficlencies. I ata 
conscious of how far it falls short in 
the matter of just recognition of the 
accomplishments of my associates, of 
exhibiting in adequate measure the he- 
roic achievement of our soldiers abroad, 
or of our soldiers and civilians at home, 
who have worked together to make this 
demonstration of America’s purpose anu 
efficiency successful. 

“Perhaps 2 special word ought to be 
said in recognition of those who’ from 
civil life have come at the country’s call 
to places of exacting toil and have been 
denied the opportunity to participate 
abroad in the heroic adventure, but have, 
nevertheless, worked on, sometimes in 
uniform and sometimes without even 
that badge of distinction. Theirs has 
been in an unusual degree the call to 
self-sacrifice, but they have been none 
the less soldiers and’ have contributed 
in no small way to whatever success has 


annual report was 


GEORGB W. CHILDS 
Editor and Proprietor from 1864 to 1894 


> Philkdeliphin, Thursday, December 5, 1918 


Member of the Associated Press 
The Associated Press is exclusively en- 
titled to the use for republication of all 
news dispatches credited to it or not 
otherwise credited in-this paper, and also 
the local news published therein. 
All rights of republication of special dis- 


| BARS LIQUOR GIFTS TO SOLDIERS. 


Secretary Baker Makes That Appeal to 
Friends of Returning Soldiers. 


Secretary Baker yesterday appealed to 
friends of soldiers returning from the 
front for assistance in discouraging tha 
giving of intoxicating liquors to the men 
as part of home-coming celebrations. A 
drunken soldier, the Secretary said, is a 
disgrace to the uniform, and no loyal cit- 
izen who has his Interest at heart will put 
temptation in his way. 

“In the celebrations that welcome our 
troops from abroad many men in uniform 
have been given intoxicating drinks,” Sec- 
retary Baker said. “This is contrary to 
law, It is a breach of military discipline, 


It is an injury to the returning troops. A 


drunken soldier js a disgrace to his unl- 
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France Offers AD 
Her Schools to 
American Troops! 


High Commissioner Tardieu 
Cables Baker Nation 
Would Show Gratitude to _ 
U. S. Soldiers for War Aid 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—André Tar- | 


12, 1918 


rs ey 


{ t patches herein are also reserved. form, an insult to the flag, a shame to | dieu, High Commissioner of Franco- | 

aK= himself and a danger to the community. No American. affairs, has cabled Secretary 
Secretary Baker on the War { loyel citizen who has the Interest of the Baker from Paris offering to place the i 

of ECRETARY BAKER has crowdec into | | men at heart will offer them the tempta- ihe Fees etararine ect! 

att | tion. of inebriety, I appeal to the friends ‘2 ench government at the disposal 

et a pamphlet of about one hundred | De oie rudmaltenmnethatrant Med iscureen of American soldiers in the army of | 

to pages a summary of what the War De Pile capnkot oMibuan (calteebrOun latent in occupation and, of those who will be. 

ar: partment did during the last twelve Menvice Vian tad) assecora man Geprness, and delayed in returning howfe through ‘ae =| 

ge- months. When it is considered that that sobriety, of which the country haa the Natural difficulties of transportation, 

ore period saw the creation of an army of right to be proud. I appeal to that pride . M. Tardieu’s message reads in part: 

ey 3,665,000 men from a nucleus of 190,000, to help the men live up to their record.” | “With a view to expressing her grat-| 5 

ary the successful transport and mainte- itude to the American soldiers who | 

rt have come to fight om” her soil, o 

te ae of reek ig anaes anY dee 6 fee 7 np D ¢ country: ie aisoclate hérgolt h 

in successful termination—wi e effe " Hy ee r } with the educational work which as ot 

‘Ad aid of that army—of the greatest war in — OE . Mes been conducted with such success in‘ > } 

the history, it will be appreciated that the: af 2 } 4f / Ya Powe army. OuilianecPlan’ 2’ | =< 

ie Secretary’s report is and could not be Ihe / fA - / vedp \ “The doen ie ele apran la Q ; 

uté other than the barest outline record of dace: li . / jbe as follows: - BORER ORIG, MN 

nr an epochal achievement. Meticulous critics “American college men would he fe 

auld will search the record as this report out- bah eect eer <aoely as ‘posable to ~ | 

res lines it for flaws and mistakes; but in j tablishments for Hanghay t edveasions = 

us the face of the tremendous things which | Faculties of arts, sciences, medicine ale 

ut “were accomplished, and well accomplished, jand law, Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The & 

technical schools, commercial and agri- 


_ of the infinite variety of the problems that 
had to be met and solved,, of the intricacy provinces, would be throws open to | 


: HERE | : i 
the task of fitt at d old- ; them with all : thei f 
OR tne viesiy ot “Cueiege ray eae REGIMENT’S COLORS I study. Isboratories, collections, Hbrae 


fashioned machine to a work: of unprec- k el ater 
edented magnitude, the fault-finder will A GIFT TO B AKER ! “Along with’ American students, of- 
ficers as well us. privates, every French | 

Veteran Corps of 69th Will 


have to be very sure of his ground if he ; ; ¢ 
is to win a hearing as anything but a university would admit at least .ne 
! American professor, who would lec- 
fault-finder, and no very patriotic one at a5 . ‘Fy. eo. 
i - Make Presentation When the Eats ea aati Tae eR, conta: 
Readers of this report will be impressed 165th Gets Home. of American military students, | 
not only by the immensity of the opera- On the day the 165th Infantry, ¥ Would Teach French — | 
Hons shy olved, DECAD yuo /e Oana which includes the old 69th, arrives As to the bulk of the American ex- | 
has been paid to the minutest details for : 3 ; peditionary forces, all French teachers 
the protection of the youth of the nation SYA NOW ge ory SAR heise reg available near American camps and 
B ee % tary of War Baker will receive a re- cantonments would be placed at your 
called from their civil occupations to the production of the regimental colors, disposal td teach French, Visiting par- 
colors. This work, protective and preven- the presentation being made by Gov. ties of French lecturers might also 
tive, has focused attention upon one as- Smith oa Reis of the Veteran Corps, detintaen tant on questions of spe- 
: F A 69th Regimen: interest, — { 3 
pect of social endeavor which will not When Col. Charles Healy and other _ “While working for her own recon- 
be forgotten or neglected when the armies officers of the Veteran Corps called struction, Frence will gladly devote 
shall be disbanded and the normal con- recently on Secretary Baker he told fome. of her rerparses to Leip daveiap 
iti aay ea them he intended’ to be in New York att ed, civic value of the 
tages ae ree Siege The secretary onsthelday of thesrepiments arrival American citiens who fought with her 
wisely evo es much space, as an appen- It is expected the War Department sons to make the world safe for dem- 
dix to his own summary, to the record will have the 165th at home in New 
of the work done under the inspiration York early in the spring, certainly 
of the commission on training-camp ac- by St. Patrick’s Day. The Veteran 
Corps is arranging for a monster 


ocracy. For more than a century the 
two democracizs have put their com- 
mon faith in the Belief in progress 
through education. The training in 
tivities, and this should be given quite as welcome. 
attentive a hearing as, that which will 
be drawn to the astounding facts and fig- aie? RAY wee? | ship, which has been magni 
. " iY f gnificently ex- 
ures, in the report proper. The document yi a Worked alted by the battles fought side by side 
also contains General Pershing’s own brief , i, ) ae ae . #07 humanity, shouldign sadure Jorever." 
XY, te of {9 {oe | 
YET TIEFIO 
Tecognition is given to the codperation of 
the Allied Governments, of the navy and 
of the great civilian agencies which were 
enipeca in this great historic undertaking 
: erect a ‘ ¢ 


cultural schools in Paris and in the. 
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_YORK TRIBUNE, 


NEW 


SE 
~ 


| common both the American and French | 
account of the activities of the American 


young generation will be one more; 
reason why the long-standing friend-: 
expeditionary force. In the latter as well 
as in Secretary Baker’s report’ generous 


Morty ey Fighting. Power 
_ 4ncomparable — Should Be 
‘Utilized by Industry in Build- 
‘ing Greater America. 


be 
an 
by 
¥ 
a 
‘Special to The World.) 
ATLANTIC CITY, Dee. 11.—The 
b orld never has produced an army 
© gompare in high morality or fight- 
power with the army the United 
j sates sent overseas to put the final 
Punch in the war, Secretary of War 
Baker told the annual convention of 
the National Hardware Association 
and the American Hardware Manu- 
lacturers’ Association here to-day. 
“Ama gave a,-summary of the part 
erican business played in prepar- 
g America for the big contest, and 
ued & challenge to critics of the 


} aaa has. epprvntlated in 
bes and a ‘half $24,000,000,000 for the 


a 


aging of the war. During the same 
period the War Department placed 
Beas amounting to $14,000,000,000. 
“We found it possible, with the sign- 
1g of the armistice, to save through 
he cancellation of contracts over 
$2,000,000,000, so that the cost of the 
War Department may not exceed 
$12,000,000, 000. 
‘We expended this money without 
corruption or scandal. There have 
peer here and there human agencies 
eak to withstand temptations, 
t throughout there have been recti- 
e and efficiency, as well at patriot- 
ism and zeal, lam not elaiming any 
-evedit for the War Department, for 
‘the results were not the work of the 
4 ar Department, but of the people, 
fe Gainéd Supremacy in Air, 


“aven in the case of the airplane 


| 


programme, of which you have heard 
-and read much, there is something to 
be said. We had first to grasp the 
extent of the work on which we had 
entered, without a great deal of prep- 
aration. 
"Yet in a year we developed the 
est airplane engine that was ever 
built, and had reached the point 
where we were producing more air- 
in a month than France and 
=ngland, with four years of prepara- 
tion, could produce in six months, and 
American planes with American pi- 
lots were guarding our men overhead 
as they moved forward,” 
Secretary Baker’s story of the ex- 
‘pansion of the'American Army, from 
490,000 men on: the ist of April, 1917, 
{o more than 1,000,000 in December of 
the same year, brought applause. The 
‘army had reached 2 
1918, and 3,676,000 when the armistice 
was signed. 
- “Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Baker, 
“Germany made extraordinary efforts 
to destroy our troop ships with sub- 
\marines, yet thanks to the superb 
guardianship and seamanship of the 
“American Navy, 2,000,000 men were 
transported to France, with the loss 
ef less than 400 men. 
Fine Spectacle in France. 


finer spectacle ever greeted the 
n ye than. the American Army 
nee to-day. When you see the 
an Army, your heart, if you 
mal American, will be near 


ee point point with sheer | 
a ti emotion. Young, | 


000,000 by March, ; 


“As you saw them in France under. 
all coranioke: in battle array, in camp 
and on the +ighroads, even in the 
hospital after battle, where their own 
issue was in doubt, you saw free men 
who knew why they were marching. 

“The American Army, made in 
America and finished in France, fight- 
ink like heroes and living like gentle- 
men, playing with the French chil- 
dren, fraternizing with their parents, 
romping aeross no man’s iand with 
death staring them in the face, never 
lost its dash for a second, nor did I 
ever hear a whiniper from any of 
them, 

‘They liked their little jokes. Why, 
they came up to my automobile, 
jiooked jit over inside and out and said, 
‘Pretty soft for you,’ but when 1 asked 
them if they would exchange‘ places 
with me they answered in a volley 
‘No!’ 

“Thess men are coming home. We 
must ask ourselves what we are go- 
ing to do for them. They do not need 
to be coddled or lionized. They don’t 
like that very much. I have seen men 
who have won many honors of war 
abashed in the presence of praise, 

Soldiers Deserve Our Best. 


“These men have been in a great 
enterprise, but that is not so impor- 
tant to us now as the question of 
what we are going-to do to present 
to them equally great opportunities 
in peace. 

“Historians say we change our emo- 
tions—a case of action and reaction. 
Philosophers are looking to us to for- 
get our patriotic bias and embark 
headlong on a course of self interest 
pursuits, These soldiers deserves bet- 
ter from us than that. 

“These brave ‘boys of ours are bring- 
ing their virtues home with them... If 
the opportunity is open, the man who 


life; men who were willing to die for 
their country ‘will be willing to work 
for it. ; 

“We have come to the end of the 
military part of the war. Nobody can 
tell how ready the world is to abandon 
war and write the fruits of this war 
into treaties, It is too early to ana- 
lyze. But we do know our Nation, 
both in freedom and in achieveing 
first place in the commercial life of 
the world, has a great future, a great 
opportunity. 


Make America Worthy. 


“We must make America worthy 
of the cost of war, build up our 
industries, realizingt the possibilitits 
of oure ommunity life andrecogniz- 
ing the need for co-operation and 
growth through the strength of our 
people. When the victory of the war 
is written, there will be chapters de- 
voted to tha romance of the part 
played by business as absorbing. as 
the romance of the soldier. 

“Our losses in’man power have not 
been so great because of the lateness 
of our entry into the war. We have 
no such grave problems to face as 
France and England. Our machinery 
for war was @& great product of genius 
of the American people, and of the 
Nation can get out of the way of in- 
dustry, by speedy withdrawal, the 
limitations and restrictions of natural 
resources, which were necessary dur- 
ing the war, the genius and talent of 
American business will .assert itself 
and the problem of reconstruction will 
be well upon its way to solution. 

“I don’t think there will be any pro- 


‘longed control of business. Exigencies 


of war which required Government 
control no longer are present. What 
we need is that the information based 
upon business and industry accumu- 


ee ee See 


jwas brave in battle will be brave in- 


lated by the Government should he}; 


placed atthe disposal of . business, 
Hearty concilatory co-operation is 


needed.” 


BELIEVE WILSON 
WILL GOTO EUROPE 


Said to Have Asked Him to 
Attend Peace Conference. 


| 


ROOT OR TAFT LIKELY TO GO 


Lansing, Baker, and House Also 
Among Those Who Are 
Suggested Delegates. 


Special to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 13. — Unless 
some obstacle affecting the public inter- 
est intervenes or strong popular objec- 
tion develops, it is reasonably certain, 
to put it mildly, that President Wilson: 
will attend~ ‘the erslapas of the peace 


conference. 

oe | spars “piicht forthcoming on the 

| sutbject from the White House, it is not 

possible now to predict with certainty 
what the President's decision will be, 
but the idea is in the President’s mind 
and he’ is. giving it serious considera- 
tion, | backed by the. inclination to at- 
tend. 

Several of the ‘President's closest 
friends and ‘advisers are- urgin him to 
sit with ‘the plenipotentiaries at the 
peace table. The matter has progressed 
to a point where only considerations 
arising out of the state of the public 
business or popular. objection to having 
the President leave the country will be 
likely to keep him at home. Members 
of his Cabinet are in favor of having 
him sit with the plenipotentiaries and 
from the present outlook the decision 
of the President will lie with the view 
taken by the press and public. 


Congress Would Be in Session. 


One of the objections urged to the ab- 
sence of the President of the United 
States for» -a_ considerable period is that 
Congress will be in session during the 
President's, proposed visit abroad, and 
he would be unablg to pass on enact- 
ments by that body. The Constitution 
provides that a legislative act shall be- 
come a law when approved by the Pres- |, 
ident, or if he should fail to give his 
approval within ten days after receiving 
the act. It’ is provided also’ that he 
shall have the right to veto any legis- 
lative measure, provided he returns the 
measure to the House in which it orig- 
inated. within ten days after he re- 
‘ceives it: 

To those who are urging the Presi- 
dent to attend the peace conference the 
objection does not appeal. It is consid- 
ered that if important bills require the 
President's attention during his absence; 
a gentleman’s agreement would be 
-reached in Congress by which they: 
would’ not be put through the : final| 
grind of the legislative mill and sent to 
the White House until the President's 
return. Less important measures could 
be explained to the President by cable 
and he could permit. them to become 


laws without’ his signature. sy 3 


absence and thus cause embarrasement 


| lother Governments that might tend to 


jection is‘not well taken. There remains 


the consideration that the people ‘0 the 
country might think it~ ill-advised for 
the President to be away ‘from the 
nited - States for the length of time that 
his presence at the peace conference 
would require. Objections other than 
that mentioned might be raised, among 
them that ‘there is no telling what 
crisis might arise during the President's 


through his inability to act on the spot. 
It is upon such phases of the matter as 
this that the President's friends are 
awaiting public opinion. : 

It is not probable that ‘the President 
would be absent from the United States 
much more than.a month. -Nor is it 
contemplated that he should be present 
when the peace plenipotentiaries meet. 
The idea in the mind of some friends, 
at least, appears to be that he would 


| wait until the conference had organized 
‘and had begun the discussion of the 


most important phases. of the momentous 
settlement of world affairs. The Presi- 
dent would then appear and would de- 
vote himself to the business of the con- 
ference for about a fortnight during 
which, according to opinion freld here, 
the more troublesome questions, exist- 
ing out of the war would probably be 
adjusted. 

“That the President is giving considera- 
tion to the urging that he attend the 


| /peace conference, was admitted today in| 
|| the authoritative statement that 


“his 
mind is open ’’ on the subject. This was 
construed as amounting to an acknowl- 

| edgement that the President’s inclina- 
tion was to attend the conference if no 
major obstacle appeared. There haye 
been intimations within the last few 
days that European Governments, and 


‘especially the heads of the allied na- 


tions. were anxious to invite the Presi- 
dent to attend the peace conference. 
The place for the meeting of the con- 
ference has not been determined, but 
the choice appears to lie between Ver- 
sailles and Brussels, and possibly The 


Hague. As this will be a conference of 
conquerors dealing with the vanquished, 
the polite and sentimental consideration 
of holding the meting in®a neutral coun- 
try does not exist. 


Root or Taft May Go. 


It is likely that the names of the 
American plenipotentiaries will be made 
known soon. Mr. Lansing, the Secre- 
tary of State, and Mr. Baker, the Secre- 
tary of War, are regarded as certain 


selections of the President. _ Whether 
Colonel E. M. House, the President’s 
present representative in the Versailles 
War Council, will be a member is 
shrouded in some doubt. It is suggested 
that he may be present in the capacity 
of the President's personal emissar NAA 
through whom the intimate views of the 
| President would be submitted to the 
American delegation. Should he not be 
, designated in this capacity, Colonel 
| House will be a fully empowered mem- 
ber of the Peage Council. 

Of the other American representatives 
one is certain to be a prominent Repub= 
lican, either ex-President Taft or Blihu 
Root. Possibly, even probably, both will 
be members of the delegation. "Mr, Root, 
it is understood, has been in consultation 
with Colonel House concerning the prob- 
lems connected with arranging a peace. 
Both he and Mr. Taft would be strong 
supporters of President Wilson’s advo- 
cacy of the formation of a League of 
Nations, designed to prevent wars in the 
future. This proposal, which is certain 
4o come before the conference, will find 
sympathetic support from members of 
the British Government, some of whom 
| would like to go even a ‘step further and 
| bring about an intimate working -rela- 
| Honship between the United States and 
Great Britain that would place the two 
great Hnglish-speaking nations shoulder 
to shoulder in opposition to ambitions of 


again upset the equilibrium of the world. 
A large number of secretaries and ad- 
visers will accompany the American 
plenipotentiaries. No information is ob- 
tainable as to who will be chosen for the 
important position of Chief Secretary of 
the American delegation. One name sug- 
gested is that of Frank L Polk. Coun- 
selor. of the Sti n 
si 


SHING, The General is a reporter in 
Carsar’s class, and his story is terse, 
lucid, and rapid. Secretary BAKER 
gives the new information that when 
General Persuinc placed his troops at 
the disposal of. Marshal Focu, the 
troops so offered numbered only 343,- 
000. The General afterward referred 
to ‘‘ the June-July '’ rush across the 
Atlantic, and shows that with the flood 
of reserves continually pouring in the 
whole American trained force could be 
thrown into action in a moment. 
Though the earlier comers had: been 
carefully and long trained, the others 
were required te undergo only ‘* some 
training,’’ as the General puts it, and 
these seem to have given quite as good 
an account of themselves as those who 
had been longer under discipline. At) 
any rate, the Secretary tells us that in| 
\the second week of October twenty- 

eight American divisions, in other 
words more than 750,000 men, were 
in the battle line. That was a month 

‘before the end of the war. It was in 
March that PrersHinGe offered Focu 
our 848,000 fighting men. 

Mr. Baker says that we sent two 
million men overseas in nineteen 


months, while the British raised three 
millions in two years. The French 
should have been included in the com- 
parison; but of them he makes no 
mention. He _ points out, however, 
that the British forces had been cut 
down by enormous casualties, which 
they had to fill up, ‘‘ while the Ameri- 
‘‘ean forces could for many months 
‘“ apply practically every man to build- 
**ing up the force.’’' Nevertheless, it 


‘\is true that the building up of overseas 


) 


communication, and the equipping and 
supplying of an overseas army, done 
as it was done, ‘‘ must rank as one of 
“the great military achievements of 
‘all time.’’ Of the troops carried 
across the Atlantic Secretary BAKER 
says that ‘‘ approximately half ’’ were 


-|carried in British ships. 


General PrerRsHING’s story is that of 
an army which established its fame 
from the very beginning. The ist Di- 
vision had the honor of the first par- 
ticipation in the gigantic clash which 
first held the Germans back, then de- 
feated them, and finally ended the 
war. It was attached, at Focn’s re- 
quest, to a position in reserve at Chau- 
mont-en-Vexin, and went into the line 
in the Montdidier salfent on the 
‘Picardy battle front. There it went 
into action and took Cantigny in what 
PERSHING describes as a ‘* brilliant 
action.’’ 


“When the Germans began their Atsne 
offensive toward the Marne, the 3d 


itgel€ famous at ChA&teau- 
Thierry. The 2d Division was held in 
reserve, stopped the enemy at Bou- 
resches, captured the Belleau Woods, 
and took the village of Vaux ‘‘ with 
most splendid precision.'’ Meanwhile 
PERSHING had sent ten divisions to join 
the British. They were organized into 
the 2d Corps. From that the story 
goes on to the other battles in which 
our armies played their part. The 
only’ thing to regret about this dra- 
matic story is that the General still 
sticks to the rule adopted at the be- 
ginning of the war, against identifying 
those who have performed heroic ac- 
tions, and says, for instance, of the 
great battle of Ch&teau-Thierry, ‘‘ A 
‘single regiment of the 3d wrote one 
‘‘ of the most brillfant pages in our. 
‘‘ military annals of this occasion.’’ 
Might we not, at this late date, know 
officially the name of that regiment? 
General PersHinoe reveals the reason 
why we took our position in the north- | 


east, on the Toul sector. It was a de- 
cision largely influenced ‘* by the vital, 


‘questions of communication and, 
‘« supply.’’ The northern ports were| 


crowded by British shipping, the ‘‘ al-| 
‘* ready overtaxed railway system be- 
‘hind the active front’’ would not 
have been available, and then what 
was' left was the southern ports and 
the comparatively unused railway sys- 
tems leading from them to the north- 


east. 
LAS TST TT 
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ARMY PROMOTION - 


.. LIMIT IS REACHED 
he y: (Fa 


ma eer 
Demobilization Will Release 
Officers:of High Rank to Meet 


Demands, Says Baker. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 18. — Secre- 
tary Baker said to-day that the War 

|| Department was. pursuing a fixed 
policy in denying all promotions to 
officers who are on active service. 
The only way in which officers who 
have been recommended for promo- 
tion can attain the advance rank is 
through the inactive list of the Offi- 
-cers’ Reserve ,Corps. 

Mr. Baker said the department was 
proceeding on the theory that with 
demobilization many officers of 
higher rank would be left unassigned. 
This available supply of officers in 
any grade will more than meet all 
demands. ' 

Officers who were recommended for 
advancement before hostilities ceased 
will be placed on the inactive list of 
the reserve in the advanced grade to 
which they, have been recommennded. 

No provision has been made for 
those who do not enter the reserve 

jon discharge but Mr. Baker said he 
saw no reason why they could not 
accept their advanged rank in the 
reserve and then resign from the Re- 
|| Serve Corps. ~ : 


\BAKER AS SANTA | 


| —— 


TO WAR KIDDIES 


aa 13/ trol 1? 


Post = 
Cabinet Member Will Play 


Role for 1,000 Children 
of D. C. Soldiers. 


| Secrétary of War Newton D. Baker 
| will play the role of Santa Claus on | 
Christmas day for méré than 1,000) 
| WaS8hington children whose fathers 
jare in millitary sétvicé. The celébra-| 
tion will be held in thé rotunda of 
the Capitol, begititiing at 4 6’clovk ii 
thé afternoon. | 
. It is not knoWn whether Mr. Baker 
will forsake for a few momelits the 
{dignity of his dffleé and doh a red 
suit stuffed witli cottoli, oF whethér 
ie will appear Without disguise. As- 


sisting him in the distribution of gifts 
will be 1,000 séldief8—& Santa Claus 


\ 


‘| cre 


for each cliild présent. 


Angs. 


The Christmas 
tree will come from Moutit Vernon. 


Miss Mabel Boardmaiti, of the Red 
Cross, has contributed $500 for stock- 
Tyrus Gobb, baseball -player, 
known to every lad, who arrived from 
France récently, has béeh ifvited to 
attend. The celébration i8 to be un- 
der the afispicés of tlie .War Camp 
Community Sérvice. 

; wt See ee 


150,000 WEEKLY 
MUSTER-OUT RATE 


Y i ; 
Fos —— wou [ort fr 
7 , So y * e nf 
Army Has Discharged 300,- 
‘e e A s ~ 
000 Men in This Country, 
Says Secretary Baker. 
‘More than $00,000 troops have been 
demobilized in the United States, said 
Secretary of War Baker yesterday. He 
announced also that a rate of dis- 
koyice of 150,000 men a week has 
‘been attained. va : 
| The demobilization process has been 
,rather slower than the War Depart- 
;ment had indicated it would be. Gen. 
'Peyton C, March, chief of staff; origi- 
‘nally announced it was planned to 
have 200,000 men discharged within 
|two weeks thereafter, and a _ daily 
rate of 30/000 men late® Last Satur- 
day he announced that a 15,000 daily 
rate had been reached, and that he 
expected this to go to $0,000. . 
While Mr. Baker indicated by his 
manner that he consideréd the de- 
mobilization of more than 300,000 men | 
to date was a notable accomplish- | 
ment, it is pointed out that process 
of discharge has been hampered by 
red tape and by unfamiliarity of per- 
sonnel officers with the work in hand. 
Disposition of much paper work has 
been necessary in connection with de- 
mobilization, while the physical ex- 
amination of all men has been a vast 
task. . ; . 
‘Gen. March has persistently endeav- 
ored'to speed the process, and the 


present record begins to show re- 


.| gency 


oa... Ny hacvy LY 


Proposes Present Rank of | 
shing, March, Bliss, Liggett, a 


Ballard Be Made Permane 


Ss 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—Bestow 
the permanent rank of General on 


and Robert L. Bullard, commandi 
First and Second Armies, ber 
by Secretary Baker today in a letter 
Cheirman Dent of the House Mi 
Committee. i Ried 
‘These officers have performed — 
mendous tasks involying the grea 
responsibility in a manner which refle 
{t upon themselves and upon | 
country and entitles them to perman 
recognition,’ Secretary . Baker w 
‘I believe that the sentiment’ of 
country is strongly In favor of 
recognition. At present the com 
of these officers as General and L 
tenant General, while in the regi 
army, are for the period of the e 
only. I recommend that | 
commissions be made permanent, — 
the proviso that when any one of th 
officers vacates his commission the 
fice shall lapse." . 


a ee Pp 
date of ‘the signing of 


decision Or 
‘probabl 
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VICTORY DINNER 


Celebrating the success in Arms 


UNITED STATES 
AND HER ASSOCIATE NATIONS 


SELECTIVE SERVICE BOARDS 
or New York City 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


December 14, 1918 


of the 


Given by the 


= 


wana 
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= 
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Menu 


Grapefruit 


Chicken Gumbo, a la Creole 


Celery Radishes Olives 


Filet of Sole, White Wine Sauce 


Potatoes, Parisienne 


Sweetbreads larded, with Mushrooms 


Green Peas sauté in Butter 


Breast of Guinea Hen stuffed, Tyrolienne 


Hearts of Lettuce, French Dressing 


Fancy Ice Creams 


Assorted Cakes 


Coffee 


@riginal Manitou Sparkling Water 
Gigars 
Schinast Natural Cigarettes 


Toastmaster 


GEORGE GORDON 


Guests 


HON. NEWTON D. BAKER 

ADMIRAL NATHANIEL R. USHER 
SENATOR GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN 
CONGRESSMAN JULIUS KAHN 

HON. GEO. L. INGRAHAM 

HON. EDWIN L. GARVIN 

MARTIN CONBOY 

ROGER B. WOOD 

OLIVER C. LYON 

LIEUT. M. A. HOLMES 


BATTLE 


GEN. ENOCH H. CROWDER 
LIEUT. COL. CONKLING 

COL. HENRY L. STIMSON 
MAJOR VICTOR COX PEDERSEN 
MAJOR CHARLES M. DOWD 
MAJOR L. W. STOTESBURY 
CAPT. WM. G. pEROSSIT 

CAPT. CHARLES A. RIEGELMAN 
CAPT. DAVID ASCH 

HON. WILLIAM IVES WASHBURN 


| 


Blanket Pardon. 


Secretary Baker declined yesterday 
to grant general amnesty to 300 or 
more conscientious objectors held in 


military custody for having refused 
n con- 


to perform any kind of work i 


| 


a 


draft law. 


objectors, called upon Mr. 
urge that blanket pardon be 


‘bear 15,000 signatures, 
The. Secretary informe 
mittee that the cases involved 
fered soj radically from each 
that it did no 


its merits. 


problem for th 


nection with the army after being 
lealled for service under the selective | 


A committee, styling itself as repre- 
senting the friends of conscientious 
Baker to 
given the 
men in custody as a Christmas pres- 
ent, and presented a petition said to 


d the com- 

dif- 
other 
t appear that any gen- 
eral policy could be laid down, but 
that each case must be dealt with on 


A commission is now studying the 
e War Department, it 


was announced, and no formal state- 
ment of the attitude of the govern- 
ment or any final action on these 
cases could be expected until the re- 
port of this commission had been re- 
ceived and studied. 


a 
RITES FOR COL. S. A. DAY. 


| 
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DECEMBER 23,. 


MONDAY, 


Measure Is Drafted and 


Nine Months in Camps 


ote! ma 


| cent. Men who have had war service will 


| be eligible, and the bill provides that 


YORK TRIBUNE, 


1 the country 


t are to be used for Oc- 
7 cupational police work in Europe 
‘after the signing of the treaty of peace. 


Secretary Baker Is Ex- 
pected to Approve It 


v 


Problem of Preserving the! 


Strength of Army Abroad | 
Is Puzzling Congress 


| 


By Carter Field 

‘WASHINGTON, Dec. 22.—With the, 
support of the General Staff of the| 
army, a bill providing for universal 
military training will be sent to Con- 
gress before the end of the present 
session. Secretary of War Baker in 
all probability will approve the meas- 
ure. f ; ‘ 

It has already been drafted under 
the direction of the General Staff, and 
inquiry has developed that it will have 
a very large measure of support in. 
Congress. | 

The bill provides for a nine months’ 
training period, divided as follows: 
One month in barracks, during which 
the men receive equipment, are classi- 
fied and examined; five months’ inten- 
sive training in the field, and three 
months at a cantonment. 

The bill would take men at the age 
of nineteen, although a very wide lee- 
way is allowed as to this. If it can'be 
‘shown that the training period would 
interfere with the boy’s education, or ‘if 
his health does, not permit at that 
time, the training can be postponed 
until he is twenty-six years old. 

Trained Officers Provided 

Ten per cent of the officers for this 

“yniversal service army,” as it will be 


to provide the reserve. officers, who 
will constitute the remaining 90 per 


jn the future only men with war ser- 
vice, West Pointers and those who have 
had the training period will be eligible 
for commissions. It seeks to abolish 
the system of commissioning men from |) 
civil life. — : : 


Session is problematical. 
The problem of what America is 
going to do with her army—how she is 
going to avoid the unpreparedness; 
which virtually every one acknowledges 
might have resulted in disaster to this 
‘country had it been forced into a war 
jn which it did not have allies fr m1 
‘whom it could buy airplanes, artillery, 
ammunition, rifles. and even clothing. 
with which ‘to equip its soldiers, is re- 
eiving a great deal of consideration at 


es 


| that time he 


called, will be taken from the regular |( 
| establishment. A new plan is outlined 


‘There is such a universal demand 


that Congress keep its faith with the 
boys who enlisted 
that they would be 
a few months after 
peace that leaders are” 
that it would be almost 
cide 
vote to keep the enlisted 
beyond 1 Ou 
hand, the drafted men could be re- 
tained, by an amendment to the draft 


under the provision 
discharged within 
the declaration of 
in agreement 

olitieal sui- 

er house to 
men oyerseas 
On the other 


for a member of ei 


that period. 


laws, but no legislator so far has had 


the courage to come out in advocacy 


of this plan: — 2 5 
When asked about this situation— 
how the troops to do the police and 
occupational work in Europe were to 
be obtained after the declaration of 
peace (and the few months leeway 
allowed by the bain General March, 
chief of staff, recently said there might 
have to be additional legislation. Since 
1¢ h&s been a little more 
blunt, and indicated that the draft 
laws might have to be changed. ' 
Opposes Prolonged Service | 


If General March expects any modi- 
fieation of the draft laws which would 
result in forcing drafted men’ now 
overseas to remain in the army to help 
paler Burope he will discover a dif- 
ferent Congress from that which has 
readily given him all the appropria- | 
tions he has asked for war purposes. 
On every side at the Capitol there is 
indignation at the idea. | rie 
- Apparently this is not a feeling 
which can easily be overcome, for it 
is reinforced by a belief that such a 
move would result in losing votes for 
every Senator or member of the House 
who favored it. \ \ 

«J do not believe that Congress would 
ever vote to amend the selective draft , 
law so as to retain men now overseas 
for police or occupational work,” said 
‘Senator Harry F. New, of Indiana,.a/ 
member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. “We have, so to speak, made 
our agreement about this, and I do not’ 
think many members of either house. 
would like to put Congress in the posi- | 
tion of breaking its faith with these: 
boys. Hy tan Nh 

“Army Will. Shrink | 

“The result will be that as soon as 
the few months’ period after the dec- 
jaration, of peace expires there will 

entire army only aban’ 
the 


en- 
z enough before the war to 
have their enlistments expire about 


are many FORpiAy army men w 
listed long e 
the same time. At any rate, the figure 
of 40,000 is based on 
estimates, ; 

“The only solution I would advocate 
for the present would. be to encourage 
the e nlistment of men now overseas, 
with the distinct understanding that it 
would be for occupational service. 
am afraid that even this course would 
not produce enough met. 

“But our whole military situation is 
gong to be worked out by the adoption 

y Congress of a universal military 
training bill. It will have the approval 
of the War ent,” 


Ti 


ar Department | 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


WASHINGTON,D.C. 


AD ese, at Ae 


Hey 


Ve, 


LES ae 


Presents _ Petition 
for 300 Imprisoned for 
Refusing to Fight. 


OFFICIAL RULING wiTHHELD 


’ 


Question of ‘Stopping igolieass. Con- 
‘finement to be Decided on Ee 
Merit of Each Case. 


a 


be Special to 5 The Naw York Times. : 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—Secretary 
| Baker was appéaled to ‘by. a’ group of 
twenty-three ‘persons: today to order the 
release of conscientious objectors who 
are in custody for heaving refused to 
perform any army work after being 
drafted. The ‘delegation presented a 
|| petition © -with > 15, 000 signatures and 
pleaded for 300 or more men now serv-}; 
‘ing sentences of ten to thirty years ‘ 
‘the disciplinary _ batracks — as Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan. Pte, d 
After receiving the delegation ‘Secre-| 
tary Baker said that he was unable to 
give any forecast of the attitude of. the 
War Department. However, he did ex- 
plain to the delegation that the appeal 
for the discharge of the objectors from | 
the military service was wholly outside 
his own jurisdiction, and up to Presi- 
|}dent Wilson. Regarding a plea that. if 
the objectors “could not be discharged 


partment stop the practice ‘of solitary | 
confinement, Secretary Baker ‘said that | 
each case was one that must be dealt | ; 
with on its ‘individual merits. : ' 
| ‘The delegates invited the attention of | 
Mr. Baker to the type of men now ‘in 

solitary | confinement _ at Fort Leaven-| 
worth. They told him) about > Howard } 
Moore, who was described as a brave | 
young man to whom a’ medal for|| 
bravery had been awarded by the Car- | 
negie Commission for saving a woman's 
life. They spoke ‘of’ ‘George Wiers- 
hausen, crediting his scientific — skill |) 
with having effected the cure of a 

crippled boy; of Roderick Seidenberg, 
an etcher, and of-Eivan Thomas of Bal- 

timore, a young minister ‘serving al 
twenty-five-year “sentence. “They as- 

serted that several objectors ‘had: died | 


of pneumonia from - bad treatment and 
neglect, and that two others seemed to 
have lost their, minds | aie 5, aa 


ing eS, 
Phe delegation included: f 


_ Mrs. Henry Willard, New York. 
Allan McCurdy, ‘New York, Chairman. 
John L. Blliott; head of the Hudson Gulla 
Settlement. 
' Mrs. Mabel Higgins, New York, artist. 
Fannie M. Witherspoon, New Xork. 
Miss Elsi¢ Knepper, } New York, fiancee of | 
} John Grass, objector, 
‘| Isaac Hichei, New York, brother of, David 
and Julius Eichel, ‘objectors. 
_Miss Rae | onsky, New. York, sister of 
‘Henry Monsky, Objector. ‘ 
Miss Anna Robinson, ew. York, sister of 
Karl Robinson, objec 
Jules Wortsmann, New York, brother of, 
ann, ‘objectors. : i 
Charles Wortsmann, New York, brother 
Jacob and Gus Wortamann, and former}; 
ae Quartermaster Corps, Syracuse, N. Y 
ve poe New York, brother of Joe i 
Brandon: objector 
Harold Ivans, Philadelphia. “ 
The Re 


at once from the army, | the War De-|" 


| 
{ 
| 


Service st Draft Men 2 and all teks 


guarding and protecting t 
re 


— operat. 


\ President 10 incre 
oe 


Joined After Declaration of War 
Will elke syle ones Treaty. é 


_ WASHINGTON, » Dec. 26.1 mmediate. 


legislation. ‘authorizing resumption of 


voluntary enlistment in the army and , 


i the repeal of | provisions — of the Selective | | 


Service act limiting ‘enlistments to the 


period of the war, was. urged today by 


Secretary Baker in a letter to. Chairman 


Dent. of the ‘House “Military Committee. | 


Without the legislation, — Secretary , 


Baker ‘said, the army after the proc-. 
lamation of peace would not have suf: | 
‘| ficient forces to perform essential mili- 
| tary. duties, including the | pour of 


order 
A bi D0 vine: ‘the legislation will 
be introduced tainoer 

Secretary Baker's ‘8 Totter follows: 


oft ce Secretary of War, 
‘Wasningion, Dec. 23. 
The Chairman of the Committes on 
_ Military Affairs, the House of Rep- 
res ntatives: — 

‘Dear Sir: There’ is “wabmnittell ‘here- 
with 2 copy of a bill providing for oe 
resumption of_ EN NG enlistments in 
the army of the United States. } 

This measure is urgently necessary, 
because, as soon after the proclama- | 
tion of peace as existing emergency — 
will permit, those men who have. en- 
listed or “been drafted or en listed 
serve during the emergency, must all, 
in accordance with the law, be ‘dis- 
charged. Demobilization of these men 
is now being rapid ‘made and it is © 
expected to release’ them ‘at the rate — 
ae Bens en 80,000 a, day, or 200/000 . (Bis 


“The ‘only men who will raiieth in the 
service are those men panies in fe 
regular army on or prior to April 
1917, and whose enlistment has not yet , 
expired. _ 

This small number has been cut. 


_ down by casualties and other vicissi-— 
_ tudes untill the entire military force of ~ 


the United States that can be retained — 
in the service will be absolutely inade- 
quate and Aas On to perform such 
essential military duties as policing the 
Mexican border, garrisoning our ins 

lar possessions, guardin the seacoast 


possessions of the United States, occu- 


pying permanent posts and Rett} isons,, i 
large 
amount of recently acquired Govern- . 
ment propeiy and maintaining and 
ng the camps and cantonments 
in this country, to which troops’ from 
overseas may be sent for ererint: ide- 
mobilization. — 

. Herewith follows the proposed act: 

An act to authorize the resumption of” 
voluntary enlistments in the regular army 
and for other purposes. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the © 
House of Representatives of the United 
‘States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, that so muc hot Sections 7 and 1A Of 
the act entitled n act to autho: 
einer ay me m 


AR 
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Delegation "Presents _ Petition 
for 300 Imprisoned for 
| _ Refusing to Fight. 


OFFICIAL RULING WITHHELD. 


= 


OLo roe 


1s _ber.ere 


Qu ation 68 Stopping Solitary Con- . 
can pais polltary. Son rgervice: of Draft Mba and Alt Who 


4 
1 
finement to be Decided on i 

"Ea gait he te Aca , Joined After Declaration of War 

Merit of Each Case. a2 
18 By ae hei ME Ree Will, Decl with Wass? sagas 
eer rent . : 

Bpecial to The New York Timea. | 
WASHINGTON, Dec.  24,—Secretary, 
Baker was appéaled to by a’group of 
twenty-three ‘persons: today to order the 
release of conscientious objectors who 


WASHINGTON,. Dec. 36 Seiedtate | ; 
legislation authorizing resumption of 
voluntary enlistment in the army and. N 
| the repeal of provisions of the pelacve | 


i 
i 


C- C4414 


are in custody for heving refused to 


perform any army work after being 


drafted. The delegation presented a 


petition with > 15,000 signatures — and | 
pleaded for 300 or more men now serv- 


ing sentences of ten to thirty years in 


_Jules Wortsmann, New York, brother of |. 
Jacob and Gus Wortsmann, objectors. 
Charles Wortsmann, New York, brother of 


Service act limiting enlistments to the | 
period of the war, was urged today by 
Secretary Baker in a letter to. Chairman 


Dent of the House" ‘Military Committee. © 


Without the — legislation, Secretary 


President to increase: tempornrily the mill- — 
tary establishment of the Denes one Btntad 
ag 


Government,” proved May 


# 


Baker ‘said, the. army after the oe H 


, ‘the disciplinary padrarie a Fort | lamation of peace would not have suits AR 
Leavenworth, Kan. : ‘| ficient forces to perform essential mi 7 
SS After receiving the delegation Secre- |tary duties, including the POU of | 
aN tary Baker said that he was unable to the Mexican border. W 
OQ q give any forecast of the ‘attitude of the ay ns Gare the logistation, will 
War Department. However, he did ex- Secretary Baker’ 8 letter follows: 
t plain to the delegation that the appeal 0 ftice S a ¢ War. 
SS for the discharge of the objectors from | ca ecretas ington, ane: om ded 
k the amilitary service was wholly outside The Chairman of the Committee on | 
j \ his own jurisdiction, and up to Presi- M sae erties the House of Rep- | 
; ' | sen es: 
'|dent Wilson, Regarding a plea that if ‘Dear Sir: There is” submitted ‘heres st 
the objectors could not be patra | with’ a: goby of a bill Pr ent the } 
at once from the arm: , the r De-|* resumption of volun ays enlistmen n 
TBs partment stop the eens: of souitaey || See ear of the 3 United § A tates. var = 
confinement, Secretary Baker said that} ee eee conacien the tear ete ¥ 
||each case was one that must. be dealt | } es of peace ze existing. Ween } FS 
E will perm se men who have en- 
with on its individual NEA listed or “been drafted or enlisted to | b 
: The. delegates invited the attention of serve during the emergency, must all, | 
y Mr. Baker to the type of men now in ime pe daar itive ne Foe be dis- | i 
solitary confinement at Fort Leaven-| arg emo nation o} ese men : 
| is now being rapidl-- ‘made and it is © s 
worth. They told him about Howard! appecied: fc élende® them et the ats 5 
¢ ‘Moore, who was described as a brave} of. saver 80,000 a. day, or 200,000 182 xy 
young man to whom a: medal for wa ; oy 
f he only men who will remain in the a 
bravery had been awarded by the Car- service are those men enlisted in me % 
negie Commission «for saving @ woman's regular army on or prior to Ap 
. life. They spoke of’ ‘George Wiers- 1ST. and whose enlistment has not vet x 
hausen erediting hig scientific skill 2 « 
2 “This small. humber has been cut ist 
| with having effected the cure of a down by casualties and other vicissi- te 
( crippled boy; of Roderick Seidenbers, _ tudes until the entire military force of — d 
] an etcher, and of-Evan Thomas of Bal- que une Fhe ast pee cor AREEES 
\ ow e absolutely inade- 
} timore, a young minister serving a quate and insufficient to perform such 
| 6 twenty-five-year “sentence. They as-|. essential military duties as policing ihe *, 
4 Pal serted that several objectors” ‘had died ew Cart Serer marrisonine ‘our ing 3 t 
; ar possessions, guardin; e@ Beacoas' 
‘| E ) of prgagonie iu ee ae yen ‘Posseasions of the United States, occu- : 
i| oe Hes Haxe logt their minds _ ‘through quite, Pha Np ee esr ene ‘ 
¥ Ww YQ amount of recently acquired Govern- - 
x “A ae oF The delegation included: ment property, and maintaining and 
1 ee fa) | Mrs, Henry Willard, New York. operating the camps and cantonments 
i Ss Oe Allan McCurdy, New York, Chairman. in thi & as oer ip Rik : t 
q es £2 John L. Bilictt, head of the Hudson Guild pepe aah oh “sent a Aree ntite: 5 
a a e Sere easel sl rigeing, New Soe Sxtst-: mobilization. f 
Ld nie M. With , New Yor A 2 
A i. © sa ae Yenepper, New York, fiancee of | 5 a follows the proposed act: c 
z |} John Grass, objector. n act to authorize the resumption of 4 
! i, J ‘Isaac Hichel, New York, brother ot David | voluntary enlistments in the regular army 
a || fa) Ir and Julius Eichel, objectors. and for’ other purposes. 
‘ o 7) “Miss Rae \Monsky, New York, sister wale Heise otanene aby, tle, Senate and. the 
= sare rene eariebers ew York, sister of | Pied thee brgentet t £ 'Be Cone rSe ae ; 
uu) . ed, at BO muc ho ections 
ay = Karl Robinson, objector. | the act entitled “An act to. Feiitseo ‘the 
re 
es 
ie) 


Jacob and Gus Wortsamann, and ‘formerly of app 17, y 
imposed ‘restrictions pon the nltet ts 
1 | the Quartermaster Corps, Syracuse, N. Y. Mn eehie cena ers rates ny shes aed iatme aa : 
ts and re 


A. V. Brandon, New York, brother of Joe | 


larandont objector. 
Harold Evans, Philadelphia. 
The Rey. Richard Hogue, Baltimore, head 
1 ssociations. 


=a 


in so far as they apie 7 enlistme: 
‘re-enlistments| in the requis army fter’ 
date of approval of this «ct. 
oA Onn: Pipestone considera 
rly Dass ; 
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America’s Victory Fleet 


Ud 


BO Th NOTIN CSI Oe al DRIP ODO TEE 


Five._A dirigible guides the warships to port, 
Six.—Daniels and Baker watch the pageant, 


Three.—The armada anchors in the river, 


One.—The sailors parade down i:ittn Avenue, 
Four.—The marines pass the grandstand. 


Two-—The victory fleet moves into the Hudson, 
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The Navy’s Day 


It was a grim and dour task that the 
navy did in the war and it was eminently 
fitting that its great day of return and 
celebration should come amid North Sea 

weather. But no snow flurries or bleak- 
ness can dim the heartfelt welcome which 
New York and the nation give to our 
heroes of the sea. Ours is not a fair- 


er ‘gratitude. From the 
t when the streaming, hom 

“pennants Teshee Cnr oe 
ff the Batte: ll the la 8 


and sailorman passed down Fifth Ave- 

| nue it was the navy’s day. We are grate- 

} ful and we are proud. We hope we made 
our men in blue feel what is in our 
hearts. 

It was a queer gamble that faced the 
navy night and day as long as the war 
lasted. Any hour the German navy 
might come out, as once it did off Jut- 
land. If it did there offered the great- 
est single battle of all. time—by land or 
sea. The losses, our losses, must have 
been stupendous, even if the final victory 
could not, in our view, have been in 
doubt. 
it was the goal of every man in the ser-. 
vice to train for this hour, to be ready 
for it momentarily. No ship could point 
her nose across the Atlantic without this 
chance looming up before her officers 
and erew beyond the eastern horizon. 
For four years and a half the British 
navy faced this issue. Throughout our 
participation in the war our navy shared 

vie burden. 

That was the hidden threat of the sea 
to the Allies, That was the chance 
which must always be prepared for and 
never for a moment forgotten. But it 
was not the daily duty of the war, as we 
well know. That daily grind was also 
in a measure hidden, through the ne- 
cessities of its secret character. Only 
now, bit by bit, is the truth of the British 
mystery boat and the whole long, varied, 
changing, desperate campaign against 
the U-boat coming to light, Cunning here 
united with skill and deathless bravery. 
The ablest traditions of the sea were 
equalled and surpassed in those vigils of 
the storm-tossed seas lying about the 


duel of sea-fighters the oceans have ever 
known, ; 

In this combat with a hidden foe our 
men played a stanch part. It was neces- 
sarily small in proportion to the vast 
sea fleets which Great Britain spread 
upon the seas, 


friendships ‘of the war, 
navies of America and England. 

All this sea victory, this hidden tale of 
a fight that knew no ceasing, without 
which the whole battle for civilization 
must have failed, was in our hearts yes- 
terday. That brave tradition that has 
- been handed down to our sailormen from 
our navies of the past has been by them 
upheld and enriched with new. glory. 
For all this that they have done and are 
we yield our heartfelt praise and un- 
dying gratitude. 


Jugo-Slavia United 
The twin statements issued at Wash- 


ington by the Serbian Legation and the | 


Jugo-Slay National Council on Christ- 
mas Day do not make any attempt to 
conceal the fact that the fear of Italian 
aggression more than anything else was 
instrumental in bringing about Jugo- 
Slay consolidation at this juncture. The 
internal dissensions dividing Croats 
from Serbs and Slovenes from Croats 
and the different parties from one an- 
other within the several national groups 
are not smoothed out; yet, all of their 
separatist, centrifugal tendencies not- 
withstanding, fear of Italy tends to 
hammer ‘the Serbian kingdom of Kara 
George’s house and the delivered Jugo- 
Slav provinces of the former Hapsburg 
realm into a triune state of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. 

Speaking of the conflicting territorial 
claims, the Jugo-Slav statement goes on 
record with the characterization of 
Trieste as a city with an Italian ma- 
jority. This admission arrives simul- 
taneously with the presentation to Presi- 
dent Wilson of a memorial signed by 
representatives of the recently freed 
Italian provinces. According to this me- 
morial, Italy is ready to declare Treiste 
and Fiume free ports for every country. 
The seeds of a compromise are sown in 
these two pronouncements, at least as 
far as Trieste is concerned. The real 
difficulty begins in the’ pase of Dalmatia; 


‘ 


In THE’ 


it was the navy’s first business, | 


British Isles, the arena of the strangest | 


But ee was a brilliant 


that between the _ 


1 


‘ 


| wrecked. 


and Allied statecraft will need all its 
insight and tact and power of suasion 
for the working out of a solution which, 
by satisfying both parties, will crush in 
the bud the danger of an Adriatic war. 


Economic Frightfulness 


~ It is good to have such a clear and 
informing report as that of Mr. Hoover 
on: Belgium as he appears in the wake 
of the retreating German. An account 


of the first crimes of German occupation | 


we possess in the Bryce report, and what 
happened after has been largely a sealed 
book—save when the cry of an Edith 
Cavell has reached the ears of a horri- 
fied world. 

What Mr. Hoover tells is only what 
we should expect. 
rape and murder and maim with sys- 
tematic barbarity in order to bow down 
a people are surely not going to stop 
with these explosive acts of violence. 
The future must be taken care of—and 
it has been taken care of in the picture 
that Mr. Hoover paints. Thirty-five or 


| forty steel furnaces have been deliber- 


ately destroyed in the determination to 
end the Belgian steel industry. Many of 
the ‘textile mills have been similarly 
That the. coal mines were 
largely saved is due to President Wil- 
son’s promise of retribution, Mr. Hoover 
declares. Only when immediate retalia- 
tion appeared upon the horizon did 
these precious vandals cease their dep- 
redations. 

Belgium was not oe to be seared 
into slavery by unspeakable atrocities, 
but condemned to complete subjection 
in the years to come through economic 
inferiority. Northern France has been 
similarly wrecked. The German purpose 
is written across a dozen industrial 
provinces, 

Not even the pitifal picture “that Mr. 
Boo ver paints of these destitute and 


ge ‘can makeous forget 
this larger problem of reparation and 
rehabilitation in the years ahead. Bel- 
gium, like France, must not only be re- 


Germans who will ! 


a kept alive through. .s' France, Norway. and 


| 


‘paid for damage done, but the payments | 
acted must be sufficient to cover the 
complete restoration of all the conse- | 


quences of the campaign of economic 
frightfulmess which Germany has con- 


| ducted. To do less would be to let these 


burglars escape with their most precious 
. booty—the economic life and very sub- 
sistence of their victims. 


— 


Additions to Hylan’s Scoundrel Club 


To the list of citizens who refuse to sit 
with Hearst. on the Mayor’s committee 
to welcome the returning troops the fol- 
lowing names were added: 


ABBE, DR. ROBERT. 

BABCOCK, LIEUTENANT WOODWARD. 
BENJAMIN, GEORGE HILLIARD. 
/BUTLER, DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY. 
COUDERT, FREDERIC R. 

CUTTING, R. FULTON, 

DIX, WILLIAM FREDERICK. 
DUFFIELD, THE REV. HOWARD. 
GOETZE, F. A. ~ 
HASSAM, CHILDE. 

ISELIN, MRS. ARTHUR. 
JAMES, ARTHUR CURTISS. 
JAY, MRS. WILLIAM. . 
LA FARGE, GRANT. 

LAROCQUE, JOSEPH. 

LAMBERT, DR. SAMUEL W. 
MAILLOUX, DR. C. 0. 

MANNING, THE REY. DR. WILLIAM T. 
-PARKS, THE REV. DR. LEIGHTON. 
PIERCE, HENRY W. 

PURDY, LAWSON. 

PUTNAM, GEORGE HAVEN. 

SCOTT, ROBERT. 

SLOANE, JOHN. 

STIMSON, HENRY L. 

TANNER, FREDERICK C. 

TWITCHELL, HERBERT K. 

VAN DE WATER, THE REV. GEORGE R. 
VAN SINDEREN, HOWARD. 

WILSON, GEORGE T. 


Through an error, the name of the 
Rev. Dr. William T. Manning, of Trinity 
Church, was omitted from yesterday’s 
list. It is included in the list to-day. 

All these names are eligible for mem- 
bership in Mayor MHylan’s 

fit “human — hyenas” 
GEG 5 IN ett as Pyciara Thea ian ar 
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In Provisional Russia _ 

‘The Secretary of Finance for the 
provisional government for the Northern 
Provinces of Russia has arrived in this 
country from Archangel to arrange for 
restoring trade relations between this 
country and his own. As this part of 
Russia is cut off naturally from com- 
meree with the Bolshevik crew to the 
south, the reorganization of industrial 
life in these districts depends very 
largely on opening up trade with the 
outside world. From Archangel and the 
new Murman ports it is almost as easy 
to trade with the United States as, for 
example, with Britain or France. 

Here is a territory about the size 
of France with a population of a million 
people who, for the last eight months, 
have maintained a separate government 
in opposition to the Bolshevik move- 
ment. The main product they have for 


sale is flax, and a considerfble quantity |: 


has already reached this country and 
much more is waiting. In addition to 
this there: are supplies of timber for 
exportation, and hides, skins and furs. 
It is typical of the utter disruption of 
industry which has come with the reyo- 
lution that here are a million people 
prosperous enough in their way who 
have neither money nor credit to buy the 
supplies they sorely need. In the midst 
of the twentieth century here are a con- 
siderable people reduced to primitive 


bartef, for all the world like the trade | 


conditions of ten thousand years ago. 
But in this they are not much worse 


off than the rest of Russia, which has | 


only a vast quantity of paper money 
‘with which to do business. This money 
is worth about as much now as the old 
Confederate currency just before the 
close of the Civil War. And credit is 
equally lacking, This new government 


deserves and will receive every kind of | 
help from this country, for with the new | 


government established at Omsk, it may 
prove a base from which the establish- 


club of 
sis saa 


ment of an orderly régime will gradu- 
ally spread.. The fall of the Bolshevik 
dominion; which the representative of 


the new government believes is now not B 


far distant, would open up to this coun- 
try by far the richest avenue of trade 
which it could find anywhere in the 
world. The mills and. factories of 
Northern Russia have been in large part 
closed, so that a great proportion of 
this immense population has deep need 
of goods and supplies of every descrip- 
tion. The food situation is so horrible 
chiefly because of the utter breakdown 
of transportation, Strangely enough in 
many parts of Russia crops this year 
have been unusually good. 


The’ Ban on Building Ships 


The» following advertisement has ap- | 


peared for several days in The Journal 
of Commerce: © 9 


SHIPBUILDING ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Downey Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion now has written permission of 
the United States Shipping Board to 
contract to build steel steamships for 
private owners. 

We will promptly negotiate for 
shipbuilding contracts, with responsi- 
ble parties, for steel] ships. up to our 
shipbuilding capacity, aggregating 
about 75,000 d. w. tons, for deliveries 
July, 1919, to December, 1919. We 


will also negotiate for shipbuilding 
contracts up to our shipbuilding ca- 
pacity, aggregating about 120,000 d.w. 
tons, 


for 1920 deliveries. 


The meaning of this is that at the | 


present time the Federal Shipping Board 
prohibits any American shipyard from 
undertaking the manufacture of ships 
for foreign account. Only by special 
“written” permit is any exception to be 
made. Yet Mr. Knappen, in his 
Washington correspondence, says that 
3 any other ¢ coun- 
tLieSpare» clamoring» tor~ an “OpPoreunit 


to. place orders: with American. yards. fad 
He adds: 


| 


“Woreignersare willing to pay almost | 
any price now, and at this time, when | 


the demand is so great, there is a mag- 
nificent opportunity for American yards 
become ‘intrenched in the world’s 
patronage.” 


to 


France is represented as wishing to 


build 6,000,000 tons in the next three 
years, which would make her the third 
maritime power in the world. 
United States would be the natural field 
for her orders. But, owing to the ship- 
ping board’s position, France can place 
no orders here. 


ss _ ee 
| "Th the Composing 
a | pee 
FF. V.: Speaking se See-ate Germans, where | 
does C. C. L. get Teufelhuenfle as the plural form? | 
ES Hs SiBo vi 
To “Grand Opera und Music? and 
“Mr. Chairman ‘ond Gentlemen” add | 


| President Walson's 
| and Fellow URES: es 


The , 


‘She is said already to | 


have placed half a million tons in Hng- | 
land, and, if she could, would immed- | 
iately order 800,000 tons from American 


yards, 


| home and was the 


It is reported in Washington that this | 


prohibition is imposed on the. shipping 
board by the President himself, the idea 


being that cur shipbuilding capacity is 3 


to be an “‘ace” for the peace table, with 
the threat that, “if the old fierce inter- 
national competition is to continue, then 
American shipyards will be held in’ re- 
serye for American shipbuilding needs.” 

Ali this may be eminently sound, but, 


as Mr. Knappen- points out, with each 


passing month American yards are not 
only losing present business but the 


| 


chance to lay the efoundation of future , 


business. If we drive away orders from 
this country they will go to other coun- 
tries, and the chances for a stretch of 
great shipbuilding activity in this coun- 
try may pass by. Moreover, nothing 
would so quickly stabilize ship prices 
and clear the air of the feeling that our 
ships are building at a fantastic cost 
as heavy foreign orders at this time. 


Resume the Gold Standard! 


The London cables announce that the 


committee on financial facilities for 


after-war trade has completed its pre- 
liminary report. It tecommends the re- 
spmietlon as. Boone as possible of ene gold 


ate +s od: 


sant ars OT aS eS 


a so iE) ait 


the banks. Resumption of the gold stand- ; 


ard in England means exactly what it 
means in the United States. It does not 
mean that there has ever been in Eng- 
land during the war any definite gold 
premium or depreciated paper currency, 
any more than there has been any gold 


premium or depreciated currency in the 


United States. Both countries, while re- 
maining nominally upon a gold basis, 


had actually stopped free payments in | 


gold, and were therefore actually upon 
a paper basis. The paper in England 
was treasury notes, bank notes and 
bank: credits. 
States was chiefly Federal 
notes and bank credits. 

The result in both cases was the same 
—an enormous rise in all general prices 
as measured by this enormous volume 
of new notes and new credits. There 
never was a time when there was not an 


Reserve 


abundance. of gold in England and a | 


superabundance in the United States. 
England proposes now to “resume” by 
annulling her embargo upon gold ex- 
ports. The United States should do the 
same, promptly and without further 
hesitation. We cannot compete with 
England unless we do. This resumption 
does not mean any drastic fall in prices 


The paper in the United | 


i 


} 


or contraction of the currency of the 


country, but it does mean that prices 
will then be, as they should be, prices 
in gold. 


What Is a Tunic? 


(From The Chio State Journal) 


Anne Rittenhouse cordially indorses the | 5 
| back after some 


hip-length tunic, and, inasmuch as we never 
yet have got it into our head whether the 
tunic is a waist or gown, one can imagine 
our trepidation as we go about our daily 
tasks, 


The Battle of the Ballots 
(From The Dalles 

Trouble makers in Germany should 
reminded that in a republic the place to 


fight is at } polls, 


News) 


be | 


| 


fF would have made a great newspapor ed 


& 


ES ¢ 
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| SEALID VG a | W. AX. 
TO THE FLEET 

Home to the hearts that 
and pride for yous 

Home to thrill a nation whose welcom- 
ing spirit flames. | 

very cheer uprising came from throats 
of those who knew 

How fittingly and shiningly you bore 
and kept your names. 


BE 


Stars in the flag of fligisia tes, you were 
stars in the sea’s blue field, 
who ride at. anchor while 
eager people gucad 
Through the dark nigh: 
that would not 
You flashed to the world’s knight er- 
rants the guidance of your rays. 


You the 


For those you bring not back snow falls, 
a@ gentle shroud; 
But through the drifting whiteness 
your forms stand full revealed. 


You who ride so proudly well you may |} 
1 


be proud; 
Stars in the flag of the states, 
were stars in the sea’s blue field. 
LUPTON WILKINSON. 


} oe 


The only thing that/mars our joy is. | 
that the Kaiser never ireferred to it as | 


“the contemptible American navy.” 
i Ba 


* A 


“His retirement,” anhounces our favo- 
rite paper, referring to the election in 
Salvador, “leaves only’ one candidate in 
the field, Dr. Quinones Molina, whose 
election appears to be assured.” 

. Which, in the: opinion of ; pillikens,’ 
is bie ideal gee p pohery. 


“General Pershing 


BACK HOME STUFE 
Colonel Bill Sibley 


Colonel Bill Sibley first gained national 
prominence when he got in ““Who’s Who.” 
He was the only man from back home to 


‘ 
C 
in 


FP the war glory | 
leld 


* ' 


achieve this distinction. He was a learned 
man, an omnivorous reader, and he wrote 
several books about th arly French set- 
tlers and a history of Masonry, 

He was a stra t, tall man, with great | 
dignity. He had a billiard table in his own | 


first man back home to 
have a polished floor in his home. 
Sibley sent to N Orleans for his chew- 


| ing tobacco and carried it in a silver snuff 


box that once belonged to General Grant. 
He knew many big people intimately and 


; had been to Chi Qutwice and to New 
York, with stop-ove t Washington, Ni- 
agara Falis and Bu cs He made the 
opening address at the G. A. R, convention 


and was the principal speaker at the open- 
ing of the Kanagua Dam. 


Folks used to say that Colone! Sibley 


but he preferred, as he said at the Vinton 
Bean Dinner, to be “a disciple of Black- 
stone.” 5 
Sometimes on Sunday mornings Colonel 
Sibley would join Henry Cruezet, Captain 
Jack Sheppgrd, General George House and 
Dr. Cromlish on the bench near the pump 
in the public square. 
their Sunday. dinner to hear Colonel Sib- 
ley tell of his visit to Mount Vernon and 
his description of the Potomac from the 
Tear porch of George Washington’s home. 


He knew how to paint a word picture so | 
simply that his listeners. were transported. | 


He always wore a suit of salt and pepper 
mixture, a thin, black string tie, a wide, 
black hat and a boiled white shirt, with de- 
tachable cuffs. .He hac a heavy shock of 
hair, sprinkled with gray, and piercing 
black eyes. He had such a stern look that 


‘old Black Harr?! sad to begin bowing. 
~W. 


“=VO.0OM. 
aaa 
WE'VE 3 REN THERE OURSELF, 


There was a little man and he bought a little ecard, 

And he wrinkled up his forehead and he pondered 
long and hard, 

And he tried to think up wishes that a clever cuss 


might quote, Z 
“QOhel,” and this is what he 


And finally he said, 
we’ MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 
HENRY ERSKINE SMITH. 
Overheard on an L Station 
Ticket choppenestags Wield whaddye 

think of that! That cheap-skate chucks 
an extra ticket in the box and wishes me 
a Merry Christmas!” 

% 


The fildg of the German republic is 


said to be red, yellow and black. The 
middle stripe is probably by far the 
broadest. 


ped nA in 


Hl 


Breeding 


Curiosity 


To the Editor of The Tribune. 

Sir: I was greatly interested in your edi- 
torial this morning, “Curiosity That Hurts.” 
But why not make it cicar that such. curi- 
Osity concerning»alaizs“Or Metters nov per- 
sonal to ourselves is mérely an evidence of 
ill breeding. of incieaen it 
young, and thus ps the indivi 
or woman 2s not having the correet id 
regards the impropriety 
nose into other people’s business”? 

This has been the attitude in England and 
¥rance for years past, so far as the better 
trained, better educated of the masses are 
concerned. And it may be remarked in this 
connection this division 
frowns upon the u 


trainin 


en as 


m 


that Same 


one, and also the expectora- 
tion by men—and, alas! women 
street that is so much in evidence in New 


York to-day. As to your plea of its being 


feelings of 
desires of ourselves? 
New York, Dec. 24, 1918. 


' 


itor,.| os i 
| iea, France, correspondents and censors 


i | did not deter American 
Colonel | 


yearn with love | 


you } 


L 


I PUT A BRICK 
IN THAT ONE. 


How Thanksgiving Came 
| 


To Luxemburg — 


By WILBUR FORREST 


(Copyright, 1918, New York Tribune Inc.) 


UXEMBURG (Grand Duchy of 

Luxemburg), Thanksgiving Night 

(By Mail).—The Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg never heard much of an 
American Thanksgiving, but that fact 
war correspond- 
ents, censors and army officers from 
staging a turkeyless, celeryless, cran- 
berryless, pumpkin pieless Thanksgiving 
dinner that will long be remembered af- 
ter Amer ; part in the occupation of 
Germany is done. 


Prepared by an army cook, whose 
greatest accomplishment 


est before the 
armistice had been driving a chow truck, 


| the dinner was’a complete success, from 


Nearly all would miss | 


| 


American canned soup to toasting Amer- 


with German champagne. It was staged 
in the local barracks, which normally 
housed Luxemburg’s army, 200 strong 
including the band. A big room whose 
whitewashed walls beamed down on a 


large oval table was the banquet hall. 


And beaming down upon the ban- 
queters also was a picture of the 
beautiful young Marie Adelaide, Grand 
Duchess of Luxemburg, waiting here 
in her brownstone palace for some 
broad shouldered, handsome young 
American movie actor or otherwise 
to come and defy the traditions of 
royalty and carry her off, or, better still, 
eat forever more.at the palace table. ~ 


“Among Those Present” 


gone master. of ceremonies, powever, 
Ceri 


Pree ter 


land was Major Ne aes James, 2d United | 


Efrat heat 
Fe OY OSS E TY 


| States Cavalry, former aid to President 


Wilson at the White House in Washing- 
ton. Major James, it is understood, is 
married, and therefore will not remain 
in Luxemburg after peace is signed, but 
he will always remain, in the opinion of 
those at this turkeyless, cranberryless, 
celeryless and pumpkin pieless Thanks- 
giving dinner, a past master in/ making 
such an event a social success. Sharing 


in this honor also is Grantland Rice, | 


first lieutenant of artillery, whose poetic 
endeavors in American newspaper life 
have won him fame—not to mention his 
ability at other things, including golf. 


After the soup and refrigerated beef | 


had been served and the Luxemburg ap- 
ple sauce and apple tarts had been eaten 
and the chicory salad had been sampled 


—all off the same tin plate—the help | 


brought on the champagne, which had 
been brought in from a German wein- 
stube with Allied flags hanging out in 
front. No one knew whether the -bey- 
erage had been chemically made or/ not, 
and no one cared. It was poured into 
big army tin cups, and Major James, in 
a few well appointed words, told the 


| banqueters what America had done in 


g while | 
dua] man -| 
fa as } 


| the 


of “pushing one’s | 


also | 


Didwirous turning toslook: | hanging in this banquet hall,” Captain 


“instinctive humanity to turn,” etc., don’t 

you know that practically feverything be- 
' longing to ve humanity” is dead 

5 ences to j 


ane h : 
ering the 


and | 
| 


the war. Then all stood and drained a 
taste of this German champagne down 
twenty-one throats in 
AMBRICA. Captain de Veil Castel, of 
the French army, who, incidentally, is 
half American—his better half being of 
that nationality—responded to a second 
toast by Major James for FRANCE. 
“There are French and American flags 


de Veil Castel said, “and they represent 
the same thing—liberty. That is what 
is in my heart and in the heart of every 
Frenchman.” 


Surely, the War Is Quer 


ETE from the serious the banquet |! 


ee carefree 
“orgettine ek 


the 


back 


a toast to | 


! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| tain Hertzell, former New-York-news- : 


i 


| and admitted that before becoming an 


' A Grantland Rice Poem 


toe tune of B Ige 


turn, toasted the censors. The censors 
admitted openly for the first time that 
the correspondents, chronicling Amer- 
ican war history day by day, had per- 


formed a valuable service to the nation | 


in keeping the public informed as to 
what the boys were doing in France. 
And the correspondents. admitted, also 
openly and for the first time, that the 
censor’s blue pencil might have been 
worse. 

At this stage an army captain con- 
fessed knowledge of the art of playing 
a violin, knowing not that the cook was 
also a violin artist and had been carry- 
ing a violin with him throughout the 
war. The instrument was produced, and 
the captain’s bluff was called. He broke 
into that, lively little tune known in 
Lincoln’s time as “Pig in the Parlor,” ; 


army captain he used to play for dances 
in the wilds of Saskatchewan. 


The violin then passed to Major Boze- 
man Bulger, once from Alabama, later 
a baseball writer on “The New York | 
World,” later with a machine gun bat- 


talion of the New York Metropolitan 
Division (77th) and still later chief of 
the Field Headquarters of the Press Sec- 
tion. Bulger’s accomplishment — on the 
old violin was “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold,” and while the entire as- 
semblage sang the “Old Apple Tree” to 


othes contrast Stirred ie) P 
Grantland Rice, and the was seen to be. 
silently busy with ‘a pencil, writing on 
a scrap of paper. Bulger’s “Silver 
Threads” had to be saved somehow, and 
it was Rice to the rescue. This is the 
song he wrote to the tune of “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” sung by the 
entire Thanksgiving party as Bulger en-~- 
cored on the violin: 


‘Darling, I am coming. back, 
Silver threads among the black. 
As at last the peace talk nears 
I'll be home in seven years. 


“T’ll drop in on you some night, 
With my. whisk2rs long and white. 
You can hear the censors curse, 
‘War is h: but peace’ is worse. 


“When the next war comes around 
In the front ranks I’ll be found. 
T’ll rush in at once, pell mell, 
Yes, I will, like h , like h 


This was sung three times over with 
‘great enthusiasm, the last verse being 
sung with more enthusiasm than the first 
two on each occasion. 


The Dark Secret is Out 


Among those singing this verse louder 
than all the rest was Captain Gerald 
Morgan, of Hyde Park, N. Y., chief 
censor and former war correspondent 
himself. Morgan enjoys the distinction 
of having censored more American war 
stories than any other living American 
censor. He began before our first troops 
entered their practice trenches in Lor- 
raine, in 1917. He served the powerful 
blue pencil through the Toul sector, at 


| Cantigny, Belleau Wood, Chateau Thier- 


ry, the Marne and Vesle, St. Mihiel, | 
Argonne, and will doubtless finish at 
Coblenz-on-the-Rhine, in Germany. | 

At two other places about the ban- 
quet table there was noticed fervent | 
singing. This fervor came from Cap- | 
paperman, and Lieutenant Conger Reyn- | 
olds, of Des Moines, Iowa, who have 


‘for Jews in Palestine. 


long assisted Captain Morgan in dealing 
with the output of American war cor- 
respondents at the front. 

This is the first time that the names 
of those sitting on the censorship “lid” 
in France, déaling with the millions. of 
words written about the war Ly Ameri- 
can correspondents, have been men- - 
tioned. Proof of the accuracy of this 
story, therefore, if it finally appears in 
the columns of The New York Tribune, 
may be judged by the fact that it has 
been passed by the censor. 

The Thanksgiving party broke up’ af- 
ter the singing of every song thet could 
possibly be remembered by any one pres- 
ent. The “Marseillaise” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” were the last. And 
as the thanksgivers filed out into the 
night it was through a well developed 


| crowd of Luxemburgers, who had heard 
| the noise and come to see the strange 


celebration which some one had 
plained was done once each year by 
those noisy Americans. 


ex- 


Jerusalem for the 


World ’s Capital 


To the Editor of The Tribune. 

Sir: Versailles, according to a Paris dis- 
patch, is being considered by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties as a proper capital of the proposed 
society of nations, the bill being backed by 


‘the Deputies from Versailles and the De- 


partment of Seine-et-Oise. “It proposes to 
make Versailles the permanent centre of 
the proposed society of nations,” 

Why not Jerusalem? | 

At the great meeting of Protestants, 
Catholics, Orthodox Greeks and Jews at 
the Metropolitan Opera House to celebrate 
“Jerusalem redeemed” from Turkish power 
it was suggested that Jerusalem 2 


Buona “ sehacaee or 

indeed give it a prestige in the eyes of all 
Catholics, Protestants, Orthodox’ Greeks, 

Jews and Mahometans. And it would be in 

harmony with that movement now attract- 

ing attention, but so’ little understood by 

Jew and Gentile, called Zionism, a move- 

ment meant to mean the common weal of 

all peoples and the peace of the world. 

Zionism, according to the Basel pro- 
gramme of the founders of the modern 
movement which goes by the name, aims 
only at the establishment of a legal home 
But Zionism as pro- 
claimed by the prophets of the Bible means 
Palestine, a homeland for the Jews, not at 
all only for their materialities, but only as 
a means to promote the glory of God and 
the uplift of man—or to auote the Bible 
words, “In order that through thee, Israel, 
shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” 

The establishment of a neutral zone, 
such as Palestine would be, around Jerusa- 
lem, or Zion, as capital of the world’s 
league of nations, would thus help to solve 
the rising question, “Who shall have Pales- 
tine?” 

The importance of having a city of holy 
associations as the capital of a league of 
nations is evidenced by the fact that there _ 
canbe no lasting league of nations unless 
those nations are in league with God, i. e., 
righteousness and justice. 

H. PEREIRA MENDES, 

Minister Spanish and Portuguese Con- 

gregation. 

New York, Dec. 26, 1918. 


The Lesser Heroes 


(From The Buffaio Express) 

A storekeeper at Welland, Ont., re- 
marks in his Christmas advertising: “We 
especially appeal for the support of thcse 
who went to the defence of our liberty and 
of their wives and families. That the 
writer did not enjoy the privilege to go 
and fight was no fault of his own. Left 
at home to more prosaic duties, he can 
say that, to the extent of his small means, 
he has supperted every fund and measur2 
to assist. our men and their d>-- 
and: in. much~of this did not 
allow his right hand to Know what hig 
left.was-doing.” A frank man! 

+. 
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ducements to Them Stich it is based, it is perfectly appar- 
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‘ent that it referred to 2. muster-out of 
ithe Federal service after a call into the 
Iederal service. and not to @ discharge 
‘after a draft into the Federal service. 
9 _As a matter of fact, - 
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mber of the National 
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Special to The New York T Imes. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. ‘94:—Nearly half) 
2 million National Guardsmen in. the 
¥ederal service as: officers and enlisted 
men of the United States Army will be 
completely freed from military service, 
both Federal and State, when dis- 
charged from the ‘army, under an opin- 


jon by Acting Judge Advocate General 


er of Secretary of 

Chief of Staff... 

T. ANSELL, 
advocate General.” 
S. T. Answell, approved by Secretary: ard Doubtful. a 
Baker, and promulgated’ by -General) (Agsociated | 
“Mareh, Chief of Staff of the Army, to- War Baker today 


Suardg.2 6 oo 
‘Approved by 
War; Mare! e 

Acting Judge 4 


Future of Gu 


tuardsmen. ? pons 
On June 30, 1918, there were 16,978 
Lae: 


This decision, which strikes 2 
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for the various States, “desirous of 60 | oxy ah 
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Forest, Sedan, Cote 
er places. 
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State Guard, 
onal Guard when { 
jized, new numbers about 18,600 men, — 
SPRINGFIELD, TIils., Dec. 24.—IIli- 
noise National Guard regiments will ‘te 
reorganized when the men composing | 
them return from France and the iden- 
tity. of the old units will be. praserved 
ie far aa possible, it was announced at 
| the office of Adjt. Gen. Frank 8. Dick- 


General for ||| Natt 


ST. PAUL, Minn), Deo. 24.—State 
: a, W. F. Rhinow pointed out 
podaye, the new. Minnesota National 
Guard now being drganizeg has re- 
petted Federal approval, It fa belleved * 
Mist maa members of the former Na- gifts from a lar 
. Guard will ne-enliat in the new | brought fro mthe Washington 


anization afte { 
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| CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. . 
| Fifteen thousand signatures were appended to RB 
| the petition presented on. Tuesday to Secretary = 
| Baker asking relief for conscientious objectors 
\held for refusing army duty. Some 800 of these 
men spent Christmas in Fort Leavenworth under 
sentences of from ten to thirty years, some of 
them presumably in solitary confinement. 
Conscientious objectors were in the beginning 
roughly classified between those who had sud- 
denly developed scruples because they preferred | 4 
not to fight and the recognized non-military re- 
ligious sectarians, for whom provision was made 
in the laws. Many eases were not so easily de- 
scribed. An objector who had won a Carnegie 
medal for life-saving was at least no coward. A 
youth who balked at uniform because his religion 
forbade him to wear clothes fastened with but- 
tons may have seemed grotesque but is quite 
|eapable of being sincere. 
| No one in his semses expects that ten, twenty 
lor thirty years after the war men will still be 
confined in prison for not fightinge A thirty 
years of age a man’s expectation.of life is thirty- 
four years in freedom, and considerably less in 
jail. A large proportion of the men. sentenced to 
long terms are in fact sentenced for life. Prob-| 
ably they will not serve.these terms but they rest | 
| under sentence to do so. The question whether in | 
treatment and in time mitigation is due them 
will have to be studied—-upon the merits of each 
case, as Mr. Baker says—but with a general and 
growing tendency toward. mercy. 
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i no future. 
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oe Aiba of men than the old Reg-! 
Both bodies had a nucleus of experienced | 
in both they were outnumbered by seer 


e, in fighting quality none at all. 


yas. an extremely fortunate thing for the | 
that: there was a Guard to double, its 
y available strength. That fact will not be 
It will 


age 


‘Tt has helped wise history. 


By ‘WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT. 


(Oopyright, “1018, by Public Ledger Co.) 

The people of the United States. 
will note with great regret that 
the name of Gen. Hnoch H 


Crowder does not appear in the 
list of generals for whose ap- 
poin nent to the highest perma- 
nent military rank in reward for 
Services rendered in this war the 
Secretary of War asks the au- 
thority of Congress. 
ence of the chief of the general 
staff and his subordinates in neu- 
tralizing the evil effect of politi- 
cal considerations upon our mili- 
tary policy in time of war and 
peace is often of great value, and 
bhows the absolute necessity of 
having a peneral staff, The dan- 
ger that the Secretary of War and 
the President must recognize, 
however, in dealing with tha rec- 
ommendations of the general 
staff, 
between commanders of high mil- 
itary command, 

No one can have had to aa with 
the officers of the army and the 
navy of any nation—and those of 
the United States are not excep- 


tions—without recognizing this 


factor. At no time js it more apt 
to be present than when the re- 
sults of a war are to be summed 
up in the recognition of those 
whose services have contributed 
to the nation’s victory. 


Asks if Basis Is Just. 


It will be said that Gen. Crow- 
der’s services in the war are only 
of a bureau and civilian charac- 
ter. The services of Gen. Per- 
shing and Gens, Bullard and 
Liggett were indeed on the field 
of battle. But is this a just basis 
for real distinction in merit and 
reward, when the question is be- 
tween officers in the military es- 
tablishment, all of whose services 
were necessary in the conduct of 
the war? 

Moreover, Gen. Bliss and Gen. 
March have had no field work in 
the actual campaigns of this war. 
Gen. Bliss was assistant chief of 
staff, was chief of staff and 
was a member, of the inter- 
allied council of war in Paris. 
Gen. March was chief of ar- 
tillery under Gen. Pershing be- 
fore our forces took any active 
part in the campaign. Since that 
time he has been in Washington 
advising the Secretary of War 
and issuing orders in his name. 

The War Department has dele- 
gated the. questions of purely 
military policy in the campaign 
to Gen, Pershing. The function of 
the general staff here has been 
subsiantiaily all of it in the train- 
ing o¥ men in camps on titis side, 
and in the forwarding of mili- 
tary units and military equip- 


ment and ammunition. 


Marvelous Efficiency, He Says. 


Now what has been Gen. Crow- 
der’s function? We were a na- 
tion of 100,000,000 people utterly 
unprepared for war. On the 
whole, the greatest problem we had 
to face was the quick conversion 
of our men of military age into 
an ‘army of earnest, adaptable, 
patriotic and physically fit sol- 
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“The labor of eliminating the 
unfit and the properly exempted 
presented problems which called 
for the highest constructive 
ability, an understanding of the 
American people, and an expert 
knowledge of the material need- 
ed for the army. It involved the 
creation of a machinery of 5,000 
exemption boards throughout the 
country, which should be com- 
petent to exercise promptly the, 
delicate judicial function of in- 
_terpreting the law and applying | 
it to the individual case. 


Preferred to Staff’s Plan. 


Tt was Gen. Crowder’s plan that 
the administration adopted in- 
stead of a plan of the general 
staff, that it is now clear would 
not have ‘worked at ali. The 
emendment to the selective draft 
needed to give us the second 
2,000,000, which amendment Gen. 
March and the Secretary of War 
had said was unnecessary, Was 
the project and urgent recom- 
mendation of Gen. Crowder. His 
plan for demobilization of the 
army through the use of these 
5,000 examination and exemption 
poards has been rejected by the 
general staff and the Secretary. 
Let us hope that in the delays, in- 
justices and perplexities of the 
war insurance and other impor- 
tant legal incidents of mustering 
out we may not regret this ac- 
tion. 
This war was ultimately won 
by the action of the United States, 
first, in sending over 2,000,000 men; 
second, by the demonstration on 
the battlefields of France of the 
military quality of the American 
soldier, and, third, finally, by the 
fact, known to the German high 
command, that theres were not_ 
only a million Americans actually 
engaged against’ them, but that f 
there were a million more on 
_French soil, and that under Gen. 
“CGrowder’s system, 2,000,000 had ; 
been summoned and responded on 
this ‘side, and that there were | 
many millions still to come, 
should they be necessary. 


Deplore Lack of Opportunity. 


Many of that second million who 
never reached France deplore 
their lack of opportunity to show 
their soldierly qualities, their 
courage and their patriotic self- 
sacrifice. They should know that 
organized as they were, and ready 
to go, they contributed directly 
and powerfully to the destruction 
of German morale and to. Ger- 
many’s unconditional surrender, 

Gen. Crowder was the chief 
agent in their selection, as he was, © 
in that of those who went over- \ 
seas. In a republic, the military b 
man who equitably selects and 

ransfers the civilian into a willing 
‘soldier performs the fundamental 
‘and indispensable function of 
making the > potentia 1 capacity of 
e free democracy inte actual mil- 
itary strength. In a popular gov- 
ernment when wars have to be 
fought, his successful work should 
be especially commended and ex- 
alted. fe 

Gen. Crowder has, therefore, " 
contributed as AE as any one 
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o the State Constitut ae which pre- 
t there shall be at all times not less 
00 troops ready for service. The new 
ts ocoupy the armories of the old and bear , 
eases their familiar names. These names 
not die. There will always be in New York 

a 69th, a 23d. How matters will finally | be | 


ist of Gen. Wood, Gen. Greene and ena 
gs. In this war even veterans found some | 
to changé. The Guard brought to the arr 
a Jarg er number of men than the old Reg- | 
. Both bodies had a nucleus of experienced | 
1; in both they were outnumbered by recruits; i] 
panpinces upon the field there was litile dii-| 
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as- an extremely fortunate thing for fe) 


mptly available strength. That fact will not be 
en. It has helped write history. He ol) 


rk Giinrd has been organized in| 


Victory, He 


Deal ares—Cites M arvelous 


Efficiency of Draft Machinery—Would Give 
Hi im Rank Next to > Pershing. 


By WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT. 


(Copyright, 1918, by Public Ledger Co.) 

The people of the United States 
will note with great regret that 
the name of Gen. Hnoch H. 


Crowder does not appear in the 
list aut generals for whose ap- 
pointment to the highest perma- 
nent military rank in reward for 
services rendered in this war the 
Secretary of War asks the au- 
thority of Congress. The infiu- 
ence of the chief of the general 
staff and his subordinates in neu- 
tralizing the evil effect of politi- 
cal considerations upon our mili- 
tary policy in time of war and 
peace is often of great value, and 
sthowa the absolute necessity of 
having ea general staff, The dan- 
ger that the Secretary of War and 
the President must recognize, 
however, in dealing’ with the rec- 
ommendations of the general 
staff, {s the personal jenlousies, 
between commanders of high mil- 
itary command, 

No one can have had to do with 
the officers of the army and the 
navy of any nation—and those of 
the United States are not excep- 
tions—without recognizing this 
factor. At no time {s it more apt 
to be present than when the re- 
sults of a war are to be summed 
up in the recognition of those 
whose services have contributed 
to the nation’s victory. 


Asks if Basis Is Just. 


It will be said that Gen. Crow- 
der’s services in the war are only 
of a bureau and civilian charac- 
ter. The services of Gen. Per- 
shing and Gens. Bullard and 
Liggett were indeed on the field 
of battle. But is this a just basis 
for real distinction in merit and 
reward, when the question is be- 
tween officers in the military es- 
tablishment, all of whose services 
were necessary in the conduct of 
the war? 

Moreover, Gen. Bliss and Gen. 
March have had no field work in 
the actual campaigns of this war. 
Gen. Bliss was assistant chief of 
staff, was chief of staff and 
was a member, of the inter- 
allied council of war in Paris. 
Gen. March was chief of ar- 
tillery under Gen. Pershing be- 
fore our forces took any active 
part in the campaign. Since that 
time he has been in Washington 
advising the Secretary of War 
and issuing orders in his name. 

The War Department has dele- 
gated the. questions of purely 
military policy in the campaign 
to Gen, Pershing. The function of 
the general staff here has been 
substantially ail of it in the train- 
ing or men in camps on titis side, 
and in the forwarding of mili- 
tary units and military equip- 
ment and ammunition, 


Marvelous Efficiency, He Says. 


Now what has been Gen. Crow- 
der’s function? We were a na- 
tion of 100,000,000 people utterly 
unprepared for war. On _ the 
whole, the greatest problem we had 
to face was the quick conversion 
of our men of military age into 
an army of earnest, adaptable, 
patriotic and physically fit sol- 
diers of the republic, and to do this 
“which demonstrated to 
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_French soil, 


The labor of eliminating the 
unfit and the properly exempted 
presented problems which called 
for the highest constructive 
ability, an understanding of the 
American people, and an expert 
knowledge of the material need- 
ed for the army. It involved the 
creation of a machinery of 5,000 
exemption boards throughout the 
country, which should be com- 
petent to exercise promptly the, 
delicate judicial function of in- 
terpreting the law and applying ” 
it to the individual case. 


Preferred to Stafi’s Plan. 


It was Gen. Crowder’s plan that 
the administration adopted in- 
stead of a plan of the general 
staff, that it is now clear would 
not have ‘worked at all. The 
emendment to the selective draft 
needed to give us the second 
2,000,000, which amendment Gen. 
March and the Secretary of War 
had said was unnecessary, was 
the project and urgent recom- 
mendation of Gen. Crowder. His 
plan for demobilization of the 
army through the use of these 
5,000 examination and exemption 
boards has been rejected by the 
general staff and the Secretary. 
Let us hope that in the delays, in- 
justices and perplexities of the 
war insurance and other impor- 
tant legal incidents of mustering 
out we may not regret this ac- 
tion. 

This war was ultimately won 
by the action of the United States, 
first, in sending over 2,000,000 men; 
second, by the demonstration on 
the battlefields of France of the 
military quality of the American 
soldier, and, third, finally, by the 
fact, known to the German high 
command, that there; were not 
only a million Americans actually - 
engaged against them, but that 
there were a million more on 
and that under Gen. 
Crowder’s system, 2,000,000 had 
been summoned and responded on 
this side, and that there were 
many millions still to come, 
should they be necessary. 


Deplore Lack of Opportunity. 


Many of that second million who 
never reached France deplore 
their lack of opportunity to show 
their soldierly qualities, their 
courage and their patriotic self- 
sacrifice. They should know that 
organized as they were, and ready 
to go, they contributed directly 
and powerfully to the destruction 
of German morale and to. Ger- 
many’s unconditional surrender. 

Gen. Crowder was the chief 
agent in their selection, as he was. | 
in that of those who went over- 
seas. In a republic, the military 
man who equitably selects and 
ransfers the civilian into a willing 
soldier performs the fundamental 
and indispensable function of 
making the potential capacity of 


a free democracy into actual mil- 
itary strength. In a popular gov- 
ernment when wars have to be 
fought, his successful work should 
be especially commended and ex- 
alted. 

Gen. Crowder has,\. therefore, 
contributed as much as any one 
man to our victory. He should be 
put in the list of generals next to 
e is. oe to 
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1S ARNADA HOME 


Passes Daniels and Baker 
in Review as Guns Roar. 


MIGHTY DIN GREETS TARS 


Admiral and Two Rear Admirals | 


Join in New York Parade. 


HEADED BY NAVY’S. CHIEF 


GTON' POST: | 


Marines Just Back From Overseas 
Lead Column of 10,000 Men Past 
Public Library, Where They Are 
Reviewed by Daniels and Mayo. 
Hudson River a Sea of Fire at 
Night—Mrs. Dewey Honored 
Aboard Mayflower—Congressmen 
Guests of F. D. Roosevelt. 


) 


(By the Associated Press.) 


New York, Dec. 26.—Riding at an- 
chor in the Hudson tonight were 
twenty-one superdreadnoughts, dread- 
noughts and ships of the line, which, 
with cruisers, destroyers and a host 
of smaller craft, made the mightiest 
American armada ever assembled. 
Ten of the floating fortresses steamed 
months’ service today after eighteen 
months’ service overseas with Beat- 
ty’s grand fleet. The others are the 
flower of the North Atlantic fleet. 
Grim guardians of a great nation, 
they symbolized that the United 
States has become the second naval 
power of the world. 


Waited Long in Nor’wester. 


In the teeth of a northwester, in 
the chill of a driving snowstorm, mil- 
lions waited hours until the ten bat- 


| tleships of the home-coming armada 
}appeared. This was New York’s and 
the nation’s tribute to the ships, far 
more eloquent than the greatest din 
of whistles, bells and human voices. 

The vocal welcome came later, 
when the rugged, weather-beaten tars 
‘who manned the-ships debarked, and; 
| with Secretary Daniels and Admiral 
Mayo at their head, marched down 
Fifth avenue in the country’s first 
great victory parade. ss 
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== = | Wounded Soldiers Lead Cheering. | 


Leading civilians in the cheering » 
were wounded soldiers returned from’ 
France. 
own first anxious yoyage still fresh in 
their minds, they paid unstinted trib- 
ute to brothers in arms who had | 
guarded them across the Atlantic. 

Passing in review before the Sec- | 
retary of the Navy, off the Statue of | 
Liberty, the home-coming ships 
loomed suddenly out of the mist and | 
as rapidly disappeared. They seemed 
almost like phantom craft, grim, gray, | 
majestic in their silent might. But | 
as -they dropped anchor the skies 
cleared and they, stood revealed in 
holiday attire, ablaze from stem to 
stern with multi-colored pennants. 
To many of those who lined the 
shores this flash of sunshine symbol- | 
ized the light of peace which awaited 
the fleet after the gloom of war from — 
which it had emerged. 


Arizona’ Stripped for Action.: 


| Moving at only ten knots an hour, 
the Arizona was the first dreadnought 
to pass the presidential yacht. May- 
flower, on whose bridge stood Mr. 
Daniels and Secretary of War Baker. 
With flags masted, sailors and ma- 
rines manning the rails, the Arizona 
swept by, stripped for action. As 
she came abreast the Mayflower she 
thundrered the salute of nineteen) 
guns for the Secretary of the Navy 
and her band struck up “The Star-. 
Spangled Banner.” A moment ‘and 
she had faded again into the mist, | 
leaving only an impression of great 
gray sides and massive gun turrets 
erested with snow. Sy 
The Arizona’s guns had not finished 
theirssalute when the Oklahoma be- 
gan firing and from then on the can- | 
nonading was continuous. In swift 
succession followed the Nevada and 
the Utah, flagship of Rear Admiral 
Thomas §S. Rodgers, and then. the 
superdreadnought Pennsylvania, bear- 
ing Admiral Henry T. Mayo, comman- 
der-in-chief of the-Atlantic fleet. At 
two-minute intervals came the New 
York, flying the flag of Rear Admiral 
Hugh Rodman, and the Texas, Arkan- | 
sas, Wyoming and Florida, with. two 
kite balloons, towed by destroyers, 
completing the procession. 


Bears ‘Homeward Bound” Pennant. 


The New York was the first of the 


| battleships to display from her main- 


mast the ‘homeward bound pennant,” 
a long slender strand of red, white 
and blue, a foot for every day out 
from her home base. Ill the ships 
which followed her carried the pen- 
nants and it seemed as if each was 
longer than the others. 

_A deep silence followed the last 
salute and so accustomed had ae 


on the Mayflower become to the roar 
of the guns, that it seemed hardly | 
possible that the review had lasted | 
less than 20 minutes. 


CONTINUED ON THIRTEENTH PAGR. 


With the memory of their | 


moved through the lane of fighting 


| The ten home-coming craft had a 
| tonnage of 268,000. 


“CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. 


When the last dreadnought had 
‘steamed from sight, Secretaries; 
Daniels and Baker descended from the i 
bridge, but only for a moment. While: 
the Mayflower remained at anchor to: 
give the incoming warships time to 
reach their berths in the Hudson be- 
fore Secretary Daniels inspected the ; 
entire fleet at their anchorages, the| 
British transport Saxonia, loaded with 
isick and wounded American “troops, 
hove alongside. The heads of the 
Navy and War departments again as- | 


| cended to the bridge and doffed their 
pate to the fighting men. 

Then, getting under way, the May- 
| flower moved along with the trans- 
port, and after a sailor had wig- 
| wagged to the larger vessels the com- 
:pliments of both secretaries, the 
| yacht's band played “The Star-Span- | 
| fled Banner.” Instantly those aboard 
; the Saxonia who were able to stand 
came to attention and then, at the end 
of the anthem, broke into a prolonged 
cheer. 

In beginning its tour of the fleet, 
the Mayflower first reached the Flor- 
ida, Jast to anchor, As the: yacht 


‘craft, with the home fleet to port and 
;the veterans to starboard, each 
|ship was dressed, and from each of 
, the new afrivals came the strains of 
| the national anthem, played by the 
Ship’s band as the ‘Mayflower came 
abreast. / i 

It was a stern array of ships, de-: 
| Spite the splendor of the flags with 
which they were decorated. All the 
battleships wore coats of sinister 
gray, while destroyers and auxili- 
aries bore the fantastic touch of the 
camoufieur. 


Tonnage Amounts to 424,822 


Exclusive of all except battleships, 
the tonnage of the fighting craft now 
in the Hudson amounts to 424,822, 


Not counting 
guns of smaller caliber, the battle- 


| ships alone carry a total of 88 four- 


teen-inch guns, 20 thirteen-inch guns 
and 66 twelve-inch. The Mississippi, 
New Mexico and other dreadnoughts 
made the battleships which were the 
last word in naval architecture only a 
few years ago seem puny craft, huge 
as they are. 

Under the shadow of the New York 
shore, three hundred yards apart, the 
“pridge) of steel” extends six solid 
miles from Fifty-fifth street to Fort 
Washington Park, where, in revolu- 
tionary days, an iron chain was 
stretched across the river to bar the 
progress of hostile craft. 


High Officers Pay Respects. 


In inspecting the vessels, the May- ; 
flower made a run of nearly ten miles; 
before she finally dropped anchor at! 
the berth she had left in the morning, | 
Immediately she was surrounded by a} 
fleet of gigs, bearing admirals, vice 
admirals, rear admirals and captains 
to pay® their respects to Secretary 
Daniels and Vice Admiral A. W. 
Grant, of the home fiéet, who ar-| 
ranged the day’s program. 

A touching scene was enacted in 
the main salon of the Mayflower, 
where Mr. Daniels welcomed his 
guests: Among those invited to wit- 
ness the review from the presiden- 
tial yacht were the wives of naval 
officers home at last after eighteen 
months’ service in foreign waters. 
If the officers devoted no more time 
than courtesy demanded to paying 
their respects to the Secretary -be- 
fore greeting their wives, Mr. Dan- 
iels showed no disposition to chide 
them. 

The reception ended, Mr. Daniels 
and Admiral Mayo landed, entered a 


| _machine and drove. to the head-of the 


g on 


| tilla of naval auxiliaries and harbor 


Reviewed at Public Library. 
With a detachment of marines 
its head, the column moved down 
Broadway to Fifty-ninth street, cross- 
ed to Fifth avenue and then swung 
down that historic thoroughfare. At 
the public library Mr. Daniels and 
Admiral Mayo left the line to take 
their places with the other members 
of the Mayfiower’s party, who had pre- 
ceded them to the reviewing stand. 
Following the marines were pla- 
toon after platoon of sailors from 
each of the ten ships which came 
home today. Each contingent carried 
the ship’s flag at its head and each 
received round after round of ap- 
plause. , ) 


Ships’ Mascots Scamper Along. 


Fully 10,000 men were in line, and|{ 
in many instances dogs taken aboard 
in England 'as mascots, scampered 
along with their shipmates, Gayly 
decorated with American and Brit-| 
ish flags. After the parade, the men 
immediatély embarked for their ships, 
there to receive shore liberty. nee 

Tonight a remarkable spectacle was 
| staged on the Hudson. Hach ship was 
brilliantly illuminated with elec-'| 
tric lights, making the river a sea of 
fire for more than 6 miles. The New 
York shore was ablaze with Roman 
candles, set in place by the city’s com- 
mittee of welcome, and overhead 
burst thousands of rockets. 

Hardly had the battle fleet, which 
rested last night off Sandy Hook, 
weighed anchor and began its trium-/ 
phal entry into the harbor, than the 
presidential yacht Mayflower moved 
downstream from its anchorage in the 
Hudson to take her station for the 
review near the giant Lady of Lib- 
erty. Aboard her were Secretaries 
Daniels and Baker, Acting Secretary of 
State Polk, American army andnaval | 
officers of high rank and naval repre- 
sentatives of the allied governments. 
Mrs. George Dewey, widow of Amer- 
ica’s naval hero, was the honored | 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Daniels. 


Congress Committees Aboard. 


To starboard &nd port of the May- 
flower darted submarine chasers, es- 
corting her to her new birth, and be- 

{hind her moved the Aztec, bearing 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy; the naval commit- 

tees of Senate and House and other 


dignitaries. As the yachts steamed 
down the line of ships comprising the 
home fleet in port for today’s cere- 
monies, the cruiser Columbia was first. 
to sound the salute of 19 guns in 
honor of Mr. Daniels. The*Mayflow~ 
er’s stern guns barked their reply. 
Off the Statue of Liberty the May- 
flower found awaiting her a great flo- 


craft. As she dropped anchor to the 
west of the main channel and her 
stern swung toward the sea, Gover- 
nors Island, not far distant, was 
hardly visible. 

Huddled on deck, beneath an awning 
and in the lee of a deckhouse, the 


ship's company took their stand. Sec- 
| 


retary Daniels left his guests to step 
into the radio room and telephone a 
message of greetings to Admiral 
Mayo, commander-in-chief of. the At: | 
lantie fleet, aboard the Pennsylvania. 

He stepped on deck again to see a 
balloon towed by the destroyer Glou- 
cester glide past the Mayflower and 
‘to behold the bow of the Arizona, first 
lof the battleships in line, coming 
through the mist. ‘ 
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GENERAL 
PEYTON C. 
MARCH, U. S. A., 
CHIEF OF THE GEN- 
€ ERAL STAFF, 
Receiving, at the Hands of the Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, 
the American Distinguished Service Cross, Conferred on the 
Recommendation of General Pershing. 

(@ Western Newspaper Union.) 
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army; that if we did raise it we could 

not transport it overseas; and that if 
we did transport it overseas it could not 
fight—and in one day it wiped out the 
St.-Mihiel salient. epee 

These are not my words. They were 
written by the caustic and brilliant pen of a 
man who has been none too friendly to the 
present Administration at Washington or 
to its Secretary of War. Yet in a single 
sentence they tell of the triumph of an 
army born almost overnight from the heart 
of an unmilitary and peace-loving people; 
an army which from that historic day at 
Chateau-Thierry at the end of July, when 
it began to go forward, never went back- 
ward. 

The head and front of the War Depart- 
ment still remains in that great gray struc- 
ture that has housed it, together with the 
State and Navy Departments, for nearly 
half a century now. The outer office of the 
Secretary of War is the same grimly ornate 
apartment that served many of his dis- 
tinguished predecessors. It really is a huge 
room, and a most interesting one, perhaps 
the most interesting thing in it the torn and 
faded flag which floated over Fort Sumter 
on the morning of that other great crisis in 
our national history. 


"Lees said that we could not raise an 


High Army Standards 


Secretary Baker’s own office is two rooms 
beyond this ample reception place. Be- 
tween them is the comfortable and roomy 
office where his two private secretaries, 
Ralph Hayes and Stanley King, have held 
forth through the entire period of the war. 
Few folk go beyond the middle office. And 
yet few who have a real reason for seeing 
the Secretary of War are denied that priv- 
ilege. But the most of these are gathered 
just before noon, six days a week, on the 
big leather chairs and divans which run 
round three sides of the anteroom. Then 
almost at precise twelve o’clock the brisk 
little secretary appears and gives what his 
staff is pleased to call a “walk round.” He 
goes from man to man and from group to 
group all the way round the room, losing 
little time in idle greetings or formalities 
but coming straight to the point. He has 
the great faculty of being able to concen- 
trate on the man to whom he is talking. So, 
though the interview be brief it almost 
invariably is satisfactory. 

We are privileged, however.: The secre- 
tary grants us an hour of his time; and 
at that appointed hour we find ourselves 
within his inner office. Greetings still are 
brief. Mr. Baker lights his pipe and with 
a half smile, which may be apology or just 
the reverse, sits back in his big chair and 
relaxes. He places his feet upon the center 
desk, just as country editors are some- 
times wont to do. From time to time his 
feet come to the floor—at most of these 
times at the entrance of his chief of staff, 
Gen. Peyton C. March, who brings: dis- 
patches, brief recommendations, and the 
like. The response to these always is 
prompt, the visitor quickly gone, and the 
secretary—a very human fellow, always 
remember—again relaxes. 

“Shall we begin at the beginning?” he 


says. y 
“At the very beginning.” 


erview With the 
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THE SATURDAY 


“The problem that was presented to us,” 
says the secretary, “‘was to expand a small 
regular army rapidly into a larger one, 
which would be susceptible of speedy inten- 
sive training and of early effective use in 
France. The first question that came to us 
was that of the volunteer system as against 
the draft. The volunteer system involved a 
haphazard interruption of every industry 


in the country, based upon the personal ' 


enthusiasm of individuals. It also involved 
heated campaigns with all the exertion 
and intensified sentiments which agitation 
brings. This, therefore, would have meant 
in every community states of mind incon- 
sistent with the orderly progress of indus- 
trial life and the orderly development of 
the only sentiment which could have justi- 
fied entrance into the army—patriotic 
devotion to the high ideals for which the 
nation was involved in the war. 

“The draft system was based upon the 
universal obligation of citizenship, which 
is one of the fundamentals of democracy. 
It had the great advantage of putting the 
selection in the hands of the Government 
rather than in those of the individual, and 
enabled the Government to preserve the 
industry and commerce upon which our 
own military effort and that of our Allied 
nations rested. It had the further advan- 
tage of solving for each individual the ques- 
tion of his duty and leaving those who were 
not called to service with relatively un- 
troubled minds, free from any convictions 
of false sentiment. 

“The draft system having been adopted 
the next problem was training. The first 
requisite of a soldier is a sound body; the 
second is a sound mind. Sound bodies 
and sound minds both depend upon good 
habits, and attention to sanitation, and 
freedom from indulgences which weaken 
body and purpose. It was necessary, there- 
fore, purely from the point of efficiency of 
the Army, to have it well in health, sound 
in morals and informed as to the purpose of 
the war. To accomplish these things the 
medical profession of the United States 
was organized, and the camps, canton- 
ments and hospital facilities were made of 
such character as to lend themselves both 
to sanitation and to proper care of the sick. 
For the second purpose the community 
sentiment of America was appealed. to. 
Every existing agency formed for the pur- 
pose of dealing with young men was used, 
and new ones were created, the idea being 
that the experience of our better colleges 
and high schools pointed the way—that we 
should separate our young men from the 
grosser temptations and by systems of 
recreation and innocent amusement make 
it unnecessary for them to turn for their 
leisure occupation to the hurtful things.’’, 

We interrupt. — 

We were in New York on that boister- 
ous, never-to-be-forgotten night of the day 
when the cables brought the single word 
“Victory” to America. The lid was off and 
New York was celebrating as it had not 
before celebrated for four years, or, for 
that matter, in all its history. For it was 
election night and New Year’s Eve rolled 
into one, and then a Yale-Harvard game or 

“two added to make the measure over- 
*flowing. The lid was indeed off. Even the 
strict government ban against the serving 

i 5 % meer was, for that 


ecretary of 
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night, a dead letter. Yet the number of 
men in the service that one saw under the 
influence of drink was astonishingly small. 
We speak of this to the secretary. 

“That very night,” says he, ‘General 
March and I walked along Pennsylvania 
Avenue from this building to the Capitol 
and back. Washington supposedly is a dry 
town, yet there were many men on that 
occasion who were drunk. But not one of 
them did I see wearing the khaki. I want 
to tell you,’’ he says, ‘‘that I have had two 
hard years in this job, but in this thing I 
have my pride and my great reward. 

“The response to our appeal for com- 
munity sentiment across the country was 
immediate and universal. The churches, 
fraternal organizations, states, cities, and 


Tight-minded people everywhere associated 


themselyes in the work; and the result has 
been that the Army of the United States is 
more wholesome and high-minded, in my 
opinion, than any other army ever as- 
sembled anywhere. The more or less uni- 
form youthfulness has aided us. The men 
have realized that part of their duty as 
soldiers was to be efficient, and the example 
of their officers has stimulated them to pre- 
serve that manliness of character which is 
the most striking attribute of our boys both 
at home and abroad.” 


Getting the Boys Home 


“The last of our three great purposes, 
the mental attitude of the soldier, has, of 
course, been stimulated by the magazines 
and newspapers, which have reported and 
discussed from time to time the great state 
papers of the President outlining the pur- 
poses of the United States in this war. 
Pamphlets, books, lectures and other edu- 
cational facilities we also have been able 
to use, and the effect of them all has been 
that the American Army in this war was a 
chivalrous enterprise. It was the rescuer of 
the weak and innocent who were the op- 
pressed abroad; it went to the relief of 
civilization because civilization itself was 
menaced.” 

“Flow about the future?” 

“Tt is known that great as will be the 
task of getting our Army home again that 
will be as nothing compared with the one of 
taking it overseas—in the face of a tre- 
mendous time crisis and the deadly peril of 
submarines. Because of this last it was 
necessary to employ comparatively few 
embarkation ports so that the convoy prob- 
lem might be rendered as simple as possi- 
ble. These factors do not act in the return. 
And it is not only possible but probable 
that our Army will be sent back to prac- 
tically every important port upon the 
North Atlantic as well as some of those 
upon the coast of the, Gulf of Mexico. 
From the beginning it was found entirely 
impracticable to march the Army or any 
great part of it in a single parade or a 
succession of parades in New York or 
Washington or other of our large Cities. 
But by appointing numerous ports of dis- 
embarkation in this country many such 
parades—and stunning parades they will be 
too—may be held: at Boston, at New York, 
at Philadelphia, and other of our great sea- 
ports, as well as inland cities.’ 

But it is not parades that are upon the 
secretary’s mind just now. He is thinking 
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rather of the larger problems and results 
that will come when our amazing Army 
returns to its hearthstones. 

“Tn the first place,’’ he says, “the com- 
munity life of America will never settle 
back to its old thoughtlessness on these 
great moral questions. Our cities have 
cleaned up. Our right-thinking people have 
discovered that the influences for good 
when they are organized and earnest are 
stronger than the influences for evil. As a 
consequence many of the most obstinate 
evils of civic government already have 
been overcome, and J think permanent life 
in America from now on is going to be upon 
a higher plane because we have discovered 
the scientific value of recreation and of or- 
ganized effort to surround the life of the 
young with an environment that produces 
wholesome, vigorous young manhood. 

“Remember that our great Army has 
been living in highly rarefied moral atmos- 
phere of avery few fundamental virtues. 
Simple in themselves, these have been the 
springs of army action and army thought. 
The complicated and confused uncertain- 
ties of everyday life have in large part been 
removed and the Army has had as its creed, 
as far as human things are concerned, the 
duty to be brave, the duty to be unselfish 
and the duty to be modest. The result is 
that some three million young men have 
had their attention sharply and exclusively 
concerned with these simple, homely, but 
fundamental virtues. For more than a year 
they have been living a life made up of such 
virtues, and when they come back into 
civilian occupations they cannot forget and 
will not lose the strength of character which 
has come from this experience. The whole 
tone of life in America will be raised by 
these men who come back, each of them a 
strengthened influence for good. They will 
bring with them the stories of bravery, self- 
denial, patience and generosity which they 
saw or experienced. It will be impossible 
for them to act as citizens less worthily 
than they acted as soldiers.” 

“You are going to bring these boys back 
as quickly as possible, Mister Secretary?” 
we venture. 

Mr. Baker does not hesitate in his reply. 

““As speedily as possible,’ he asserts. 
“We want them to take up once again 
their education, either in college or in their 
craft, and with as little interruption as is 
possible. The very size of the Army, how- 
ever, will render it necessary to take time 
to accomplish its demobilization. In that 
time—the weeks and months between the 
cessation of hostilities and the actual re- 
turn to the home—the American soldier 
must be given every possible opportunity 
for education, technical or otherwise.” 

The secretary clears his throat, stops for 
a moment, then says: “I want this Army 


.to come home with its spirit unabated, its 


body strengthened by physical exercise and 
training, its mind disciplined and improved 
by great experience; but I want it also to 
come back educated, so that each man in 
it will have a chance to start either in his 
old employment or in his new occupation 
better fitted to succeed than he was before 
he gave a year or two out of his life to the 
service of his country.” 

I know what the secretary means. Henry, 
the night helper in the garage down at our 

(Concluded on Page 49) 
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Chosen On Their Merits 


URING eighteen months, in which the 
Chicago Motor Bus Company in- 


creased its original fleet of ten busses 
to fifty and carried 7,266,271 passengers, the ex- 
ecutives of the concern made one of the most 
extensive tests of solid tires ever conducted. 


And today 90 per cent of the tires on these busses, 
which were specially designed for solid tire 
equipment, is still composed of Goodyear Solid 
Tires. This is simply because, although the bal- 
ance is always made up of 
other tires for purposes of 
direct comparison, thus far 
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“Ninety per cent of the tires which 


228 were used on front wheels and yet an average 
of all their mileages amounts to 9,400 per tire. 


Thirty-one of these tires ran between 15,000 
and 20,000 miles, eleven made scores between 
20,000 and 25,000. miles, while four exceeded 
25,000, including one old warrior known to 
actually deliver 37,665 miles. 


So, noting that every motor bus is shod with six. 


tires (duals rear) and that the fleet has traveled 
an aggregate of 2,301,401 
miles over a 19:-mile circuit 
since March 21, 1917, it is 


no reason has been found for 
changing. 


Careful examination of the 
mileage records of the 
company shows that the 
superiority of their Good- 
year Solid Tires appears in 


we use are Goodyear S-V Solid 
Truck Tires and this is so because 
these tires cost less per mile than 
others which we have tested. We 
have chosen them strictly on their 
merits.’? — W. J. Sherwood, 
General Manager, The Chicago 
Motor Bus Company. 


found that nearly fourteen 
million tire-miles have cost 
less than one-half cent each. 


As a result after buying all 
the tires used from an appro- 
priation made for the entire 
eighteen months period, the 


most striking contrast where 


company has a balance of 


the grind is the hardest: 
which is on the front wheels of their busses. 


These are the driving as well as the steering 
wheels. So the tires on them bear the greatest 
strain, imposed by the 10,000- to 16,000-pound 
burdens, when sharp turns are made in traffic 
and when these formidable weights come to 
sudden stops. 


Out of 342 Goodyear S-V Solid Truck Tires on 


which final records are available, two-thirds or 


$5,047.00. 


Records like this point to Goodyear’s accom- 
plishments in solid tire manufacture, by virtue 
of which Goodyear Solid Tires wear down 
very slowly and effectively resist chipping and 
shredding as well as separation from the base. 


The prime advantages that accompany the 
employment of Goodyear S-V Solid Tires 
include the facilities of well-located Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Stations, of which there 
are more than 800 in America. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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corner, is but twenty-one. He has an ac- 
tive mind and a desire to get ahead, but 
until now the opportunity has been denied 
him. Now his Uncle Sam has given him 
that boon. When Henry comes back to the 
garage, if ever he does come back to it, it 
will be not as a poorly paid helper but, if 
you please, as an expert mechanic. He will 
know not alone the appearance of the gaso- 
line motor but the scientific laws that gov- 
ern its operation. For two million Henrys 
overseas Uncle Sam already is planning the 
greatest educational work that he has ever 
undertaken. A huge and carefully selected 
group of teachers is already being recruited 
and dispatched across the Atlantic to ac- 
complish this very thing. 

“J have no doubt,” says Mr. Baker, 
“that this great opportunity will be em- 
braced eagerly by our boys. An amazing 
number of them took abroad, in the small 
baggage that they were permitted to carry, 
algebras and Latin books in order that 
they might pursue by the camp fires their 
academic studies. But even those who 
have not originally had academic oppor- 
tunities will now see their value, and 
classes are being organized to make profit- 
able use of some of the leisure which other- 
wise would hang very heavily on their 
hands. In fact, the Army already has been 
a great educational institution. Many tens 
of thousands of boys have been taught sys- 
tematically mechanical and scientific things, 
and a start has been made in an education 
which they will desire to perfect. The Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps, the schools in 
the Army and the various schools of arms— 
all have had educational branches, and it 
is undoubtedly true, taking the Army as a 
whole, that apart from its military knowl- 
edge, its activity of education has been in- 
creased by as much as twenty-five to thirty 
per cent.” 

There is another problem of education 
that is very close to the secretary’s heart. 
I refer to that vastly important problem of 
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making the permanently wounded soldier 
physically and mentally fit for a return to 
the fullness of the industrial life of the na- 
tion. The desire is strong. One has but 
to go into any one of our hospitals to see 
it evidenced. 

Floyd Gibbons, the Chicago newspaper 
man, who was so severely wounded in one 
of the early battles of our Army, found it 
in the hospital to which he was taken. 

He tells the story of three wounded boys 
with whom he talked. Not one of them 
will ever be a fit or well man again, and 
yet' every one of them faces the future 
with a bravery even more heroic than that 
with which he had faced the German ma- 
chine guns. 

The first of these boys has lost aleg. 

‘What are you going to do with your- 
self?” said Gibbons. 

“T’m going to teach roller-skating,”’ he 
grinned. 4 

“Well, he won’t have anything on me,’ 
broke in the lad who had lost his right arm. 
“T’m a-going to be a paper hanger.” 

The third man, paralyzed from his waist 
down, was slower in forecasting the future. 

“What are you going to do?” Gibbons 
asked gently. ( 

“JT? Oh, don’t worry about me. I’m 
going to be down on the porch of the village 
store on pleasant mornings trying to out- 
talk the G. A. R.” 

This is the spirit of our Army, the same 
spirit that Newton Baker found when he 
bent low over the bed of an American boy 
in a French hospital who had lost both legs 
and both arms. 

“My lad, you surely had hard luck at the 
Front,’’ said the Secretary of War. 

And then, to use the secretary’s own 
words: “‘He gave me a smile which has 
become a permanent possession with me as 
he said, ‘Well, I am glad I have my health 
and strength left.’”’ 

With a spirit such as this, vocational 
training for wounded men, difficult as it 
will be in many instances. can never become 
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impossible. On the contrary it should be 
an incentive to the greatest effort. 

“Of course the work of the department 
necessarily has been hard,” Secretary 
Baker will tell you. “It has required long 
hours in dealing with vast and important 
problems, but I have been paid in full. In 
France I have seen our splendid Army sing- 
ing down the road—the picture of health, 
elevation of spirit and wholesome manhood. 
I have seen these boys, whom we took from 
the farm and the factory, from the simple 
homes of America, converted into effective 
soldiers and manly men, winning the respect 
of the veteran armies of Europe and the 
affection and confidence of the women and 
children of the civil population among 
whom they were quartered. And already 


‘I have seen some of them discharged, as I 


shall see them all discharged, go back to 
their homes, better for having been in the 
Army. 

“There is one particular impression 
which I am anxious to have the American 
people get, and that is the impression of the 
soldier who did not get abroad. Washing- 
ton and the country generally have been 
filled with officers, some of them from the 
Regular Army, some of them called from 
civil life, who were required to stay here 
and so denied the opportunity to go abroad. 
They will wear no service stripes on their 
sleeves, but the service that they have been 
rendering was indispensable and they de- 
serve not only the gratitude of the people 
of the country but a very special regard for 
the reason that their service was performed 
at the sacrifice to them of the opportunity 
to participate in the heroic adventure in 
France. This applies with equal force to 
the young men whom we are already 
demobilizing from their cantonments in 
this country, each of whom wanted to do 
his share in the trenches. These, too, are 
none the less parts of the great Army that 
has done this big thing overseas. The 
glory must be theirs as well. And the 
satisfaction and the reward.’ 


} 
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CELEBRATE TODAY 
AT MUNICIPAL TREE 


Exercises Postponed Christ- 
mas Eve to Be Held at 
4.30 This Afternoon. 


PROGRAM BY WELFARERS 


The celebration around the munici- 
pal Christmas tree, erected on the 
Capitol plaza, which was to have 
taken place Christmas eve, but which 
was prevented by bad weather, will 
| be held at 4:30 this afternoon, Other- 
wise there is no change in the pro- 
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capital's playgrounds are to take 


a&@ prominent part. There will nal 


SECRETARY BAKER PLAYS SANTA CLAUS TO CHILDREN AT Christmas carols and other appro- 


priate songs given, both by the 


! 
COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE. | oa youngsters and by a chorus of adults, | 


There will also be a tableau on the. 
Capitol steps by children from St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, illustrative of the na- 
tivity, and a “Spirit of Christmas” 
dance by elves and sprites. The 
United States Marine Band will fur- 
nish all the music. The Capitol itself 
will be illuminated, Supt. Woods has 


promised, as an impressive background 
for the festivities and for the great 
evergreen which, together with its ef- 
fective illumination, was provided for by 
The Star. 


Last Night’s Festivities, 


> The Christmas’ festivities held last 
> [night at 7:30 o'clock, representative 
of medieval English yuletide cus- 
toms, drew a large and interested au- 
dience. Groups of young people from 
various churches and educational and 
sovernment organizations aided by a 
delegation of soldiers from Washing- 
ton barracks, and including a particu- 
larly large delegation from the 
Church of the Covenant, gave scenes 
illustrative of the bringing in of the 
boar’s head, the wassail bowl cere- 
monies, and the bringing in of the 
yule log, together with morris and 
other ancient dances and Christmas 
carols. 
The program concluded with songs 
and dances in honor of the modern a 
! soldier. The Christmas and patriotic 
music was furnished by the Engi- 
neers’ Band. 


Welfarers Arranged Program. 


i This performance, like all those 
Scheduled around the big illuminated 
cedar tree, was arranged for by the 
War Camp Community Service, in co- 
operation with other welfare organj- 
zations. Those particularly respon- 
| Sible for the success of the Christ- 
mas night events were Mrs. Marie 
Moore Forrest, Miss Marjorie Day, 
Mrs. George W. Knowlton, jr., and 
Mr. English of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. The wassail punch 
imbibed by the modern revellers of 
necessity had sweet cider for its 
basis instead of nut-brown ale, but 
was served highly spiced and steam- 
ing hot. It was brewed by Mrs. 
Knowlton in her own home. 

No ceremonies or exercises are 
scheduled for the tree tomorrow 
night. Saturday will be Government 
Recreation League night, featured by 
athletic sports, games, dances, etc. 


Mr. Baker Greets Children, 


That the great war had been fought 
primarily for their benefit was the 
message given to a large delegation 
of children of men now overseas by | 
Secretary Baker at the Christmas | 
party held in their honor yesterday 1 
afternoon in the rotunda of the 
Capitol. 

The great space was packed with 
‘youngsters and their mothers, who 
received from their hosts, enlisted 
men from camps in and around the 
city, little stockings full of gifts pre- 
sented by the Red Cross. There were 

u ts, instru- 
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' The celebration around the munici- 
pal Christmas tree, erected on the 
Capitol plaza, which was to «have 
taken place Christmas eve, but which 
was prevented by .bad weather, will 
be held at 4:30 this afternoon, Other- 
wise there is no change in the pro- 
gram, in which the children of the 
capital’s playgrounds are to take 
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Capitol steps by children from St. Pat- 
rick's Church, illustrative of the na- 
tivity, and a “Spirit of Christmas” 
dance by elves and sprites. The 
United States Marine Band will fur- 
nish all the music. The Capitol itself 
will be illuminated, Supt. Woods has 


promised, as an impressive background 
for the festivities and for the great 
evergreen which, together with its ef- 
fective illumination, was provided for by 
The Star. 


Last Night’s Festivities, 


> The Christmas’ festivities held last 
» night at 7:30 o'clock, representative 
of medieval English yuletide cus- 
toms, drew a large and interested au- 
dience. Groups of young people from 
various churches and educational and 
government organizations aided by a 
delegation of soldiers from Washing- 
ton barracks, and including a particu- 
larly large delegation from the’ 
Church of the Covenant, gave scenes 
illustrative of the bringing in of the 
boar’s head, the wassail bowl cere- 
monies, and the bringing in of the 
yule log, together with morris and 
other ancient dances and Christmas 
carols. 
The program concluded with songs 
; and dances in honor of the modern| — 
soldier. The Christmas and patriotic 
music was furnished by the Engi- 
neers’ Band, 


Welfarers Arranged Program. 


fi This performance, like all those 
scheduled around the big illuminated 
cedar tree, was arranged for by the 

War Camp Community Service, in co- 

operation with other welfare organi- 

|zations., Those particularly respon- 
|Sible for the success of the Christ- 
mas night events were Mrs, Marie 
Moore Forrest, Miss Marjorie Day, 
Mrs. George W. Knowlton, jr., and 
: SS Mr, English of the War Camp Com- 
ae munity Service. The wassail punch | 
— imbibed by the modern revellers of 
necessity had sweet cider for its 
basis instead of nut-brown ale; but 
was served highly spiced and steam- y 
ing hot. It was brewed by Mrs, / 
Knowlton in her own home. 

No _ ceremonies or exercises are 
scheduled for the tree tomorrow 
night. Saturday will be Government 
Recreation League night, featured by 
athletic sports, games, dances, etc, 


Mr, Baker Greets Children. 


That the great war had been fought { 
primarily for their benefit was the 
message given to a large delegation 1 
of children of men now overseas by 
Secretary Baker at the Christmas | 
party held in their honor yesterday } 
afternoon in the rotunda of the i 
Capitol. 

The great space was packed with } 
‘youngsters and their mothers, who i 
|received from their hosts, enlisted | 
;men from camps in and around the | 
city, little stockings full of gifts pre- 
sented by the Red Cross. There were | 
songs by soldier quartets, instru- | 
mental music, and a burly Santa 
Claus. Secretary Baker led the pro- 
cession of children through a lane of! 
uniformed men to the novel Santa, | H 
who handed out the remembrances, ) 
The tree was cut from the Mt, 
Vernon estate, 
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Orders Harbord 
Allegations of Bad Shelter 
and Food in mica 


CHARGES MADE BY WRITER! | 


Says Place Is a Disgrace to the Gov-' 


ernment—Asserts Soldiers 
Sleep in Wet. 


Special to The New York Times. 
YASHINGTON, Jaan. 1. — Secretary 
Baker today cabled to Major General 
Harbord, embarkation officer at Brest, 
directing him to make an immediate 
inspection of the embarkation camp 
| there, khown ‘as Camp Pontanezen.. This 
action followed the publication in the 
Washington Post this morning of a 
story written by George R. Brown, of 
its staff, who returned home Monday 
on the Mauretania, after four months 
‘spent on the battle fronts. He asserts 
that 70,000 soldiers at Camp Pontanzen 
| live in mud swamps, 
ships, and they inadequately pheltered 

| and insufficiently nourished. , 
Seoretary Baker authorized ‘this state- 

ment today: 


nil T'have read the description ot con- || 


‘ditions in ‘the embarkation camp at 
Brest and have cabled General Harbord 
asking that he make an immediate per- 
sonal inspection of conditions there. 
“In October I yisited and inspected 
this camp. It lies on a hill and con- 
sists of two parts, 
with wooden barracks, 
large tent camp, meant for the tempo- 
rary receipt of men who are on their 
way to or from ships. Somewhat later 


barrack buildings of corrugated iron 


are in process of constr uction as a more. 


complete protection against the Winter 
| weather for the soldiers assembled at 
|‘Brest for embarkation home. 

““On the 25th of November, Mr. Kep- 


| pel, the Third Assistant Secretary of 
| War, made a personal inspection of the 
| entire eamp. Conditions at that time 
were excellent. The men were comforta- 
ble ,well-ted, and every attention was 
peing given to the sanitary condition of 
the camp. I haye no later report on 
| the subject, and eannot have 
receiye General Harbord’s 
cable, 

“In the meantime, it must not be for- 
gotten that Brest, especially, and all of |, 
the western ports ‘of 'rance, to a greater 
or lesser degree, are essentially 
places. Officers stationed in Brest told 
ine that it rained there regularly five 
times a day, and on each of my visits 
there something like this avenage has 
been attained. ‘he mist, rains, and 
squalls from the Bay of Biscay are 
constant, and it will be wholly impossi- 
bie to find a dry place for the assembly 
of the soldiers: who are to return to the 
United States. . 

‘Phe whole service at Brest is planned 
for the rapid passing of men from the 
trains to the ships, and only brief deten- 
tion in the camp’ at Brest is contem- 
plated. The same arrangements are 
inade for officers. and men boh: as. o 
food and sheltey. General Helmick who 
is the commanding officer, at Brest was 
‘or a long time a member of the force 
of the Inspector General and is a zeal- 
cus and effective officer.’ 
General Smedley Db. Butler, who com- 
; mands at the camp, is a son of Repre- 
;} sentative Butler of the House Naval 
Committee. Secretary Daniels, when be- 
fore the committee today, said he- ms 
no direct report on conditions, an 
of the story as being ‘ ‘ sensational fment 
‘written when conditions may have 
| been at their worst.’’ Secretary i 
| said that while Butler was in 
the marines were und 
War Department. 


Ss reply to my 


while ‘waiting 


one the old camp} 
and the second aj}. 


i door life. 
the so-called iron camp was started and|_ 


|| he said, 


ra a. eve ething: 
Representative oe Ss, 
of General Butler, said 
learned! from doctors who had been at] 
the camp that 30,000 to 40,000 cases of 
snavenaa and pneumonia were at the}! 
p at one ue ‘and that, while con- 
ditlon’ were he understood they; 
had been considerably improved. 

In his article Mr. Brown said ni part: 

* Seventy thousand American soldiers 
are awaiting transportation home at! 
Brest under living conditions of such) 
wretchedness and misery that one mar- 
vels at the i ee that keeps them 
from breaking into. open rebellion. 

“ Insufficiently nourished and inade- 
quately sheltered from the elements of 
a Breton Winter, they are enduring a 
state of affairs that is a disgrace , to 
the Government. 

‘J do not know who is to blame, but 
I think that the TOePOTB OA: 3. auld 
not fairly be placed upon the 

“These 70,000 men are ae “Vic a 
of incompetency and -blunders,” They 

/ were concentrated at Brest before “any. 
|adequate plan nes their reception -had | 
| been worked o * * © To make this} 
eamp habitable ‘6, 000,000 feet_of lumber 
are needed immediately. It is not 
there. & 


‘““The concentration camp is three]. 
miles from Brest, over one of the bleak- 
est roads in Britany. It covers an area | 
of about one square mile—600 and 700} 
}acres of swamp. Some of the men 
are living in rude barracks, buildings K 
of wood, but by far the greater part 
are under canvas. Most of the tents 
are old_ and thin and leak continually © 
under the rain which falls steadily in 
Britany at this’season of the year. Out 
of 120 of the tents which I visited less 
thain thirty had: board floors. None of. 
these. tents is ditched, and the men are 
obliged to put their bedding rolls down 
is Ni ne ‘bare ground that is continually 

ooded 

‘“T)/ bave seen mud in the front-line 
trenches: but I realized that I had never 
known what mud was until I visited this 
place. The mud in many parts of this 
camp it thigh high. Every company 
street is a river of mud which flows | 
over into the tents. 

“The health of the camp at present 
} is good, for the men have come there 
from the front or from other camps, 
| where they have been toughened by out- 
I spoke to oneof the surgeons 
about this. e shoow his head. 

“The, health of the men is good now,’ 

‘but I dread to think what may 
happen within a month.’ ; 


Reinald Werrenrath Sings. 
Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday, 


} most unusual in that all his songs were 
jin English, beautifully enunciated, and — 


at the same time popular in restoration 


i matinée, 
|| organ by Charles A. Baker. 


wet |! 


of ‘old home’’ songs and ballads of 
the mother tongue. It is long since Sul- 


until. I |! livan’s ‘‘ The Lost Chord ”’ has been so | 


welcomed as it was at the climax of this 
with accompaniment at the 
Among Mr. | 
Werrenrath’s encores were the famous 
‘Health to King Charlies,” “Ruzay 
Wuzzy,” and ‘Drink to Me Only witn. 
Thine Byes.” The audience was large, 


and it was enthusiastic. 4 
— | 


on 


re 
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_ ‘The process! of demobilization {s 
moving swiftly, In order and according 
to plan. Clearly everything cannot be 
done at once, and patience will be 
needed. Each step must follow the step 
before, and some units will go quickly, 
‘Day greeting which is to| While others may beheld @ little longer, 
oldiers tomerrow. In it he| fF reasons that are very real, though 

- of the army, asserts | Sometimes not apparent on the surface. 
of demobilization js| ‘As America made her power felt 
y, “in order and accord-| more quickly than the foe thought pos- 
but counsels patience be-| sible, so she will return that power to 
& cannot be done at} the pursuits of peace with all due speed. 
Ic { ; As you have shared in the pride of the 
New Year's Day greeting | first accomplishment, so must your 
OF ean rene patience aid in the present adjustment 
who have fulfilled the]to new conditions. _ ey 


] 31.—Secretary 
sent to every army post a 


ses f ave been dapener He come not ie 

; ee: \ .} lieve, he said, that a change in the 

Dp Che 4 Ae : , ai otths He c et 

Baker’s Aid f or pace. cae the war was business like. 

a =a) ot li E Boonetces Washes derlaned: that Bis 

OW ae ba ; ar Department’s information as to 
’ Casual ty rrors | aria tees often had been wrong. 

; ee Pe > . “During the week ended December 


“Ne ici 14,” he oa nies we Me lta ig 
"tr ee is ; : an average o wenty letters a day 
Senator Says Glaring & ‘ault Is} from parents who had been advised by 
t bs i _. |'the War Department that their sons 
hown in Lack of Co-op-| had been killed on a specific date, In 
a } every one of these cases the parents 
ion Between War De-! wrote that they had received communi- 
: j | cations from their boys subsequent to 


y seems almost miraculous that so 


a ent 5 a _| many outs cae have occurred in 
. cases of this kind. Wl, Hare , 
INGTON, Jan. 2.—The Ward It also was worth noting, the Senator 
was’ sharply criticised in) continued, that in sending reports of 


to-day by Senator Weeks, teeriy' ct to families the department 


th “That work,” he added, “has very 
rs 
pou > 
t ‘Cross, and it is testified that in the 


ation overseas and you ‘“The privilege of having stood tn the happiness to the people of France.’” 


TRIBUNE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 3, 1919. 


country.” : 

Secretary Baker haa sent, through the 
New York correspondent of the Paris} 
Matin, this greeting to the people of]. 


rance: 

“On the first day of the new year I 
am happy to send by these means greet- 
ings to our sister Republic, Together 
the people of France and America look 
forward to a realization of the objects 
of victory, the fine purposes of peaceful 
pursuits and reconstruction along lines 
more stable than civilization has ever 
known. It is a very sincere wish, and 
I feel it is that of America, that the 
new year will yield prosperity and 
plentifulness and open new sources of 


Bae er el 


Pj = ce . ; z = aa > 
‘ceeded by Major General Harris, should |ator Weeks said that agency in August 


located in French hospitals 200 Ameri- 
can soldiers reported missing by the 
War Department. These men, he he 
clared, had communicated with the Red | 
Cross, believing that through: it) their) 
relatives would learn of their condition, | 
but the information neyer was trans- | 
mitted because of am order by the de-) 
partment prohibiting the mailing of i 
such letters. Meanwhile the relatives; 
had no knowledge as to the location ott 
the men, though later the order was! 
modified and the agency permitted to. 
forward the letters intrusted to its | 
care. ; i : 
Accuracy as Theory 


ent and Red Cross aS date given by the), War Department. The theory under which ‘the order i 


H 
iwas issued, Senator Weeks said, wee 
that the department wished absolute 
accuracy, which was desirable, but he; 
contended it did not follow that such | 
information would be any more accu- 
rate, or as accurate, as information ob-; 
tained by. the Red Cross through its; 
individual representatives. } 

Adjutant General Harris, he exptain- 
ed. was not responsible for the order. 

“One of the most glaring errors 


| shown in the lack of coordination be-| 


tween the War Department and the Red 
! Gross servicef,” the Senator said, “is, 


Cross, although in the possession of | 


BREST “MUDHDLE” 
8 TBE ASPECTE 


Secretary of War Says Camp 

Site Is on Hill and Was — 
in Fine Shape When 

He Saw It. | 


} 


WEST COAST OF FRANCE 
| IS “ESSENTIALLY WET.” 


Secretary Daniels Says Condi- 
tions Were Improved During | 
Recent Influenza Epidemic. 


(Special to The World,) ; 

WASHINGTON; Jan. 1—In the 
light of charges published ine a 
Washington newspaper this morning 
that Camp Pontanezen, the big 
‘American embarkation centre at 
Brest, France, is a mudhole and Jun- 
fit for human habitation, Secretary 
of War Baker to-day cabled Major 
Gen. James G. Harbord, head of the 
| Service of Supply, to make an imme-~ 
diate personal inspection and report 
on conditions in the camp. é 

The published charges are that this 
camp, which was said to have con- 
tained 70,000 men on the day before 
| Christmas, is located on swamp land, 
transformed into a sea of mud since 
the rainy season set in; that the mud 
was knee deep and in places thigh 
deep,, and that the large concentra- 
(eee of troops was improperly housed 
and fed. ; 
When his attention was called to 
the published report, written by 
George Rothwell Brown, Secretary 


| 


sible for Camp Pontanezen 

ranking officer at Brest. 

made this statement: 
Inspection Is Ordered. 


“Tf have read the description of con-} 


ditions in the embarkation camp at 
Brest and have cabled Geh. Harbord 
asking that he make an immediate 
;personal inspection of conditions 
there. 

“In October I visited and inspected 
this camp. It lies on a hill and con- 
sists of two parts, one the old camp 
with wooden barracks, and the second 


Baker said he had read it carefuily 
and had at once cabled Gen. Harbord 
to ascertain the actual conditions and 
lyeport at the earliest possible date. 
He said that Gen. Harbord is respon- 
as the 
Mr. Baker 


later, the so-called iron camp Was 
started and barracks buildings of 
corrugated iron are in process of con- 
struction as a more complete protec- 
tion against the winter weather for 
the soldiers assembled at Brest for 
mbarkation home. 

% “On Noy. 25, Mr. Keppel, the Third 
Assistant Secretary of War, made a 
personal inspection of the entire 
camp. Conditions at that time were 
excellent. I have no later report on 
the subject and cannot have until J 
receive Gen. Harbord’s reply to my 
caplet Rainfall Is Henvy. 

“In the mean time, it must not be 
forgotten that Brest especially, and ail 
of the western ports of France, to a 
greater or lesser degree, are esseati- 
ally wet places. Officers stationed in 
Brest told me it rained there regularly 
five times a day, and on each of my 
visits there something like this ever- 
age has been attained. Gen. Helmici, 
who is the commanding officer at 
Brest, was for a long time a member 
of the force of the Inspector General, 
and is a zealous and effective officer.’> 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels was: 
questioned by the House Naval Affairs: 


Committee to-day about reported bad 
conditions at Brest. 


report “very sensational.’ The navy, 
he said has no control over the camp. 
Is Not Navy Camp. 

He added: : 

“Tt is an army camp, and no doubt 
the army authorities will take this 
report up. If there is any condition 
not as good as it should be, I pre- 
sume Gen. Pershing will do what ho 
can in the matter. I have no au- 
thority.” 

The Secretary said that Brig. Gen. 

Butler of the Marine Corps is under 
the direction of the army authorities: 
He stated that Gen. Butler had im- 
proved conditions at the camp, ac- 
cording to information from an army 
officer. In the influenza epidemic 
many men were landed at Brest. suf- 
fering with that disease or pneumo- 
nia, the Secretary said. 
' Secretary Daniels called attention 
to the fact that ships are not avail- 
able to take the men on board as 
promptly as trains would be to carry 
them. “‘Schedules are not as good as 
they are in Washington,” he added. 


a large tent camp meant for the tem- 
porary receipt of men who are on 
their way to or from ships. Somewhat 


He said he had’ 
no direct information, and thought the. 


pes 


' 


After Reading Post _Article 


NEW TO ASK SENATE INQUIRY 


Army and Navy Officers Generally 
Confirm Mr. Brown’s Report. 
Daniels Says Camp Is Only Tem- 


: I 
porary and Correspondent Saw It}, 


at Worst—Rains Are Constant. 


The report by George ' Rothwell 
Brown in yesterday’s Post, describing 
conditions at the American embarka- 
tion camp at Brest, aroused great in- 
terest in official and congressional, 
circles. Secretary Baker announced 
that he had cabled Gen. Harbord, 
chief of the American expeditionary 
force supply service, asking that he 
make an immediate personal inspec- 
tion of conditions at the camp and 
report. : € 

While there was difference of opin- 
ion among army and navy officers fa- 
miliar with the situation at Brest, 
there was general agreement with Mr. 
Brown. |The story of The Post cor- 
despondent attracted much attention 
among senators, and it is probable 
‘that there will be a public inquiry into 
the matter. Senator Harry New, of 
Indiana, a member of the military) 
committee, said last night: 


Senator New to Ask Inquiry. 


“TI have no doubt of the accuracy of 
the story as published in The Post. 
Mr. Brown is a correspondent of rep- 
utable standing and he is not going 
jto affix his name to something that is 
untrue. I have no doubt he has cor- 
rectly depicted conditions in that 

_camp as he saw them. I cannot be- 

| lieve he, or anya else, would make 
such statements if not warranted by 

| the facts. If he has there can be no 
excuse for it. 

“As one member of the committee 
I shall ask that an inquiry be made 
into all the facts and the whole truth 
disclosed. The American ‘people are 
entitled to know the truth. I have 
read all of this with much interest 
and especially because of the fact 
that I have had confirmation of it 
from certain military authorities. The 
story as printed has all the earmarks 
of truth. If conditions are as stated— 
and I have no doubt they are—the sit- 
uation calls for immediate and rigid 
inquiry and immediate correction. 
There is no possible excuse for per- 
mitting such a condition of affairs 
to exist.” ‘ 


Temporary Camp, Says Daniels. 
Secretary Daniels, when before the 
House naval committee during the 
‘| day, was questioned regarding re- 
ports that 70,000 soldiers at Brest. 
were inadequately sheltered and in- 
sufficiently nourished. He said he 
had no direct report on conditions 
the report as “very 


. a Ped 
Baker Cables Gen. Harbord. | 


ie 
}report | from ; 
charge of the is 
a very warm commendation 
Gen. Butler and the Thirtee: 
rines for their work t 
place tolerable. “The 
planned as only a temporary o 
added. “When marines landed 
trains awaited them to take th 
Coming back, the ships cann 
there so regularly.” me sce 
Thousands of “Flu Cases. _ 
Referring to information ££ v 
Maj. Gen. Barnett, commandant h 
marine corps, who recently return 
from abroad, Secretary Daniels sale 
“Gen. Barnett told me that 
the ship he went over on 900 p 


were carried off sick and that ano 
ship dumped hundreds of sick 
| | the camp. It was in bad shape > 
but the number of patients — 
would have been a burden for a 
ern hospital in Washington. TT! 
ficers, I think, did everything th 
could.” AL 
Representative Butler, father of 
Gen. Butler'and a member of the ng 
val committee, said that he 
learned from doctors who had been} 
there that between 30,000 and 40,00: 
cases of influenza and pneum 


is 


y 


s 


were at the camp at one time 
that while conditions were bad he u 
derstood they were “much soaks ‘i 
Baker Cables for Report. 
| The following statement was au-| 
thorized by Secretary of War Baker 
yesterday: . Zz 
_ “I have heard the description of 
conditions in the embarkation camp 
at Brest, and have cabled Gen. Har- 
| bord asking that he make an immedl- 
ate personal inspection ef conditions 
there. \ , 
“In October I visited and inspected 
this camp. It lies on a hill, and con- 
Sists of two parts, one the old camp 
with wooden barracks, and the second | 
a large tent camp meant for e) 


their way to or from ships. - 
what later the so-called iron cam 
was started, and barrack buildings « 
corrugated iron are in process of ¢ 
struction as a more complete protec- | 
tion against the winter weather 
the soldiers assembled at Brest 
| embarkation home, : 
| “On the 25th of November Mr. Kep 
pel, the Third Assistant Secretar 
War, made a personal inspection 
| the entire camp, Conditiens at th ut 
time were excellent, ¥ 


Continuous Rain at Brest. 


; “The men were comfortable, well 
fed and every attention was being 
| Siven to the sanitary condition of the 
I have no later report on the 
| Subject, and cannot have until I ri | 
|ceive Gen. Harbord’s reply to my 
/ cable. 8 

“In the meantimo it must not be 
| forgotten that Brest especially, an 
all of the western ports of France, | 
a greater or lesser degree, are esse’ 
tially wet places. Officers stationed 
in Brest told me that it rained there 
regularly five times a day, and on 
each of my visits there something | 
Mike this average has been attained. | 
The mists, fogs, rains and squal! 
from the Bay of Biscay are constan 


United States, ; : 

“The whole service at Bres 
planned for the rapid passing of 
from the trains to the ships a 
brief detention in the 


c 
R 
Mr 

‘the future of the cantonments seemed 
‘|to him to be involved with the perma- 
nent military policy. | 

“Ts it the policy of the War Depart- 
d,| ment,” he asked, “to favor universal 
military training?” a8 

“The War Department,” Secretary 
‘Baker replied, “has no policy on that 
subject. Personally, I do.not believe 
it would be wise to attempt to settle 
the question of our permanent army 
policy now or before the peace confer- 
ence has arrived at its conclusions.” 


Action Soon Asked 


a eae, Asks’ Congress's Advice H 
_ The Seeretary’s statement was made | 
during a conference he sought with 
the committee in order to lay befor 
it the question of the disposition to| 
be de of three artillery — ing 


pal 


i | 


3 


camps, ai 1 
coed without the advice of Con- 


ess. | rg ee : 
In regard to keeping the sixteen na- 
tional army cantonments and some of 
|the national guard camp sites, Mr. 

Baker said it was his personal jud 
ment that the cantonment sites should) tary system is given a chance to sup- 
all be eaeepene’: to be held for di- | ply the peace-timé army, with the very 


visional t tres for whatever definite understanding that the uni- 


to dis- 
ments 


BAKER BACKS GEN, SHANKS. 


Nica ‘Says Officers 
_ the Army Regulations. 
ah> j Tie Tel he wa 

‘Secretary Baker said yesterday that 
the action taken by Maj. Gen. Shanks, 
‘commandant of the port of debarka- 
tion at New York, to maintain disci- | 
pline among officers returning from | 
France with their units, had the full 
support of the War Department. 
Many of these officers have been ab-| 
‘sent without leave, and Gen. Shanks 
‘has determined to bring the men to 
‘trial, if necessary, to restore respect 
‘for the military regulations. _ Ades | 
| “Demobilization,” said Secretary 
Baker, ‘must be orderly, and it is just 
‘as incumbent upon the officers to obey 
military regulations during the pe- 
riod of demobilization as during the 
period of mobilization,” re aA 


WR we 6.8 bo mn Boe 


OF HALF AMILLION 


Tells the House War Depart- 
ment Will Await Versailles 

Results Before Acting on 

Universal Training. 


DEMOBILIZATION BEGINS 
“TO MCVE MORE RAPIDLY. 


700,000 Men Have Been Dis- 
charged to Date, With Plans 
“for 1,000,000 More to Be Let 
Out Within the Next Five 
_ Weeks. 


(Swecial to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 3.—A tempo- 
rary army of 500,000 men until terms 
of peace are settled will be recom- 
mended to Congress in a few days? 
Secretary Baker to-day informed the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 
. The men enlisted before the present 
emergency .will be the nucleus for the 
new force which is to be created an- 
der the volunteer system, with pay as 
‘at present, on the basis of $30 a 
month at home and $36 abroad for 
privates. - - 

Will Hurry Our Men Home. 

The Secretary told the committee 
the department was not planning to 
‘maintain a large army in Buropa for 
two years or more, and added the 


hope that such a course would not be 
mecessary. 


men will be embarking from Trance 

at the rate of 60,000 a week. 

f ‘Mr. Baker declared the War De- 
\ partment will not now recommend 
‘plans for universal military training 
or after-war mifitary forces, awaiting 
results at Versailles. In any event 

' he urged purchase of practically all 
tthe sixteen national army canton- 
ments, three artillery training posts 
and some of the National: Guard 
camps. Details and applications will 
be a subject taken up to-morrow by 

Chief of Staff March. _, 

Ownership of the big training fields, 
the Secretary explained, is made nec- 
essary by lessons learned in the war 
to the effect that divisional training 
$ al] essential. A big field is required 
or such training. He anticipated no 
trouble in raising the new forces. 


EMIPORARY ARMIY 


' Reasons for Buying Cantonments. | 


_1. It is the economical thing to do, 
‘being wiser to acquire the freenold 
of the property than to rent it, and 
be able to conserve these fieids for 
future use. 

2. It is a wise policy for the mili- 
tary establishment, the war having 
demonstrated the need of training 
grounds. 

3. It is equitable and necessary to 
do justice to the people who are dis- 
POSSCamp dd, 

Secretary Baker said the War De- 

partment had abandoned the tank 
camp established near Raleigh, N/C., 
and that it would be combined with } 
one of the artillery schools. The 
three decided upon for purchase are 
ut Fayetteville, N. C.; Columbus, 
Ga., West Point, Ky. 
_"The one in North Carolina does 
not include Camp Greene, does it?” 
inquired Mr. Kahn. ‘**There was a 
general complaint,” he “continued, 
“that it was a hog wallow in wet 
weather,” 

“In the early period,” said Mr. 
Baker, ‘‘we had some trouble. It was 
necessary during one heavy rain to 
distribute food by horseback. Now 
good roads have been constructed.” 

—————_—_- 


EMBARKATION CAMP 
AT BREST IMPROVED 


Major Gen. Harbord Admits 
Mud Is Bad, but Says Health 
Is Good. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 3—In reply 
to Secretary Baker’s request for 2 
report on conditions in the Amevican 
camp at Brest, Major Gen. Harbord, 


commanding officer at the port, to- 
day sent*this cablegram: 
'“Climatic conditions at Brest due 
to daily rains are the worst of any 
port at our-disposal in France, but 
the lack of deep water at other ports | 
forces certain ships to come to Brest, 
the one port they can enter, ‘The 
policy of beginning evacuation of our 
‘troops immediately after the armistice 
and the order to fill all available 
shipping forced the evacuation of 
troops through Brest before any con- 
struction work suitable to an em- 
barkation camp could be completed. 
“Work on this embarkation camp 
and on the necessary port facilities 
to convert the small port into a li72 
embarkation port has been going on 
steadily for some time night and day. , 
“onditions are very bad and are far | 
from what we plan at the present 
time; but they are improving daily 
| and the Inspector General, American 
expeditionary forces, within the past 
week reported that progress was good 
and conditions were satisfactory when 


| } 


|| the original conditions and the physi- | 


cal and climatic difficulty were con- ; 
sidered. 

“Work at Brest and St. Nazaire on 
these embarkation features has lons | 
\had priority over practically all other 
| work in France, and this will .con- 


\itinue until the embarkation features ' 


at both places have reached a satis- 
factory stage. The embarkation of 
troops in large numbers began 
through the port at the same time as 
ithe construction of the embarkation 
| facilities, and therefore the troops ! 
‘passing through in the early period 
could not have had advantage of, 
what we plan to give troops passing 
through these places in future,” 

Paul D. Cravath of New York, just 
pack from Burope, where he served 
as an adviser of the Inter-Allied 
Board on Finance and Purchases, 
brought to the War Department to- 
; a most favorable unofficial re- 
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BAKER SAYS HERO 


SPIRITS ASK LEAGUE 


War Secretary, at Buffalo, 
Declares Sacrifices Mean 
New Magna Charta. 


PACT MUST PREVENT WAR 


By the Associated Press. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., January 4.—Speak- 
ing here tonight before the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, Secretary of 
War Baker declared it inconceivable 
that the peace conference would make 
the world war an insuperable 
tragedy by failing to provide for a 
league of nations or some other ar- 
rangement to prevent such disasters 
in the future. 

“We here in America, who have 
worked and paid,” he said, “the 
fathers and mothers who have given 
their sons, surely have a right to some 
high assurances of future peace as a 
consolation for their sacrifices. One 
cannot close his eyes and think of the 
peace conference at Versailles with- 
out feeling that there hover over it 
the spirits of millions of dead men de- 
manding that their sacrifices be not 
in vain, that the statesmen of the 
world now secure to mankind the 
blessings which they died to obtain.” 


Not Speaking for President. 


Mr. Baker said he had no intention 
of speaking for the President, whose 
statement had been-explicit, and in 
whose hands the case of America was 
now placed. 

“He stands with head erect,” said 
the Secretary, “in the ancient places 
of the old world where other kinds of 
treaties used to be made, and repre- 
sents a great and free people. He is 
the advocate not of a form, but of a 
principle. 

“It may be that there are voices in 


| this country which quiver with hesi- 


tation and here and there timorous 
uncertainty, but back of him in that 
council chamber are the voices of the 
democracies of the world, of the men 
who iabor and the women who sac- 
rificee; he is by force of events the 
spokesman of the democracy of the 
world, 
war will be a new magna tharta, a 
new bill of rights to liberate the chil- 
dren of the future from the burdens 
of the past.” 

As to the proposals for a league of 
nations Mr. Baker said it was not 
such a scheme as the holy alliance 
suggested by some of its critics. 

“Tt is not proposed out of cabinets 
of absolute ministers,’ he said, “but 
is rather the passionate démand of 
the man in the street, the simple and 
the unsophisticated, who know little 
of the intrigwes and wiles of state- 
craft, but who know .a very great 


'aeal about tite sufferiiap-and. sacrifice 
Ny 


which war entails. 
Refuses to Be Timid. 


“For my own part, I refuse to be 
timid about America’s capacity to do 
new things which are neeed in a new 
world. I decline to distrust our pur- 


jposes or to shrink from moving for- 


ward because the road seems wider 
and higher than roads we have travel- 
ed hitherto. I do not know what form 
these arrangements can take. I am 
not wedded to any particular method 
of preserving the peace of the world. 
do not believe that so great an ob- 

= be accomplished by merely 


es. : 


. 


and the compositions of this} 


ular form of words: 


| provision had been made to stem it 


|two million American soldiers at his 


The peace conference, Mr. Bi 
said, undoubtedly faced intricate 
difficult geographical and racial ques: 
tions. It would be koneetvably. ee 
sible, he added, “to make treaties end- 
ing this war in the old way, quieting 
its present discords and dealing wit) 
each national claim as though it were 
ingaaryal and of no community inter 
est. 

“But we had a world organized P 
the old way in 1914,” he continued, | ‘ 
“In the last months of that year the 
heady currents of international mis-/ $ 
understanding swirled together, and | * 
I know of no more pathetic picture 
than that of the helplessness of the} , 
great and enlightened governments | | 
of the world as their statesmen watch- | 
ed the stream and realized that n 


Not Dependent on War. a1 


“Tt is inconceivable that the peoples. 
of the world willed such a war, It is} 
equally inconceivable that the peoples | 
of the world would be willing now to] — 
face the possibility of another such | 
trial without perfecting in advance 
modes of concerted action which will 
restrain the madness of the anenn 
and be assurances of just considera. 
tion dispelling forever the illusion | 
that either national greatness or na- 
tional safety essentially depends upon 78) 
the ability of a people to destroy | A 


life, wealth and property without) 
stopping first to test out the possibili- } 
ties of accommodation and concord,| — 

“We have had centuries of leagues | 
among nations for the purpose of |. 
making war, offensive and defensive. 


|Is it too much to believe that in this} fe 
,enlightened age a league to prevent | 


war had become impossible?” 4 

The war has given America a new] 
vision of her strength and power, Mr, } 
Baker declared. i 

“We have made a voyage of dis-} } 
covery and found unsuspected capac- 
ities in ourselves,” he continued. 
“Democracy has been 
proved as effective as it is wholesome, 
Politically, democracy has vanquish- | 
ed other systems, and with this politi- | 
cal liberty there has come to us in 
increasing measure a vision of the 
possibilities of commercial and eco- 
nomic justice.” 


Shattered German System. 


It was the spirit of freedom and 
right that animated the American 
Army in France, the war secretary | > 
declared. “Hindenburg lines crum-| © 
pled like houses of cards in the face of 
that spirit,’ and, he said, after the 
taking of St. Mihiel salient in Sep- |. 
tember, “an American general with] 


back, drove through the Argonne 
forest, took Sedan and so shattered 
the whole German system of military 
operations that surrender more com- | 
plete than unconditional was accepted | 
by Germany at the point of the sword | 
when the armistice of November 11] 
was signed.” ; 
Mr. Baker made only one reference 
to criticisms of the War Department 
recently voiced in the Senate. 
“Although there is much talk of the 
United States having to rely upon 
Great Britain and Wrance to supply 
its armies with heavy artillery,” he 
said, ‘nevertheless American industry 
did, in fact, supply to Great Britain 
and France practically an equivalent 
to that made available to us from 
them. American industry was able to 
meet the demands made upon it, and 
on the day the armistice was signed 
our Army abroad was thoroughly 
equipped with American made rifles 
and machine guns, some heavy artil- 
lery had been shipped and the stream 
of supply of all types of artillery, am- 
munition and equipment was begin- 
ning at such a rate as would have 
supplied our own vast forces entirely 
from our own sources within a very 
few months,” a 


PORARY ARMY 
—-OFHALEAMILLON 


Tells the House War Depart- 
By ment -Will Await Versailles 
Results Before Acting on 
_ Universal Training. 


DEMOBILIZATION BEGINS 
© TO MCVE MORE RAPIDLY. 


700,000 Men Have Been Dis- 
charged to Date, With Plans | 
for 1,000,000 More to Be Let 
Out Within the Next Five 


. Weeks. 


eo 


(Swecial to The World.) 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 3.—A tempo- 


rary army of 500,000 men until terms 
of peace are settled will be recom- 


' Reasons for Buying Cantonments. 


1. It is the economical thing to do, 

‘being wiser to acquire the freenold 
of the property than to rent it, and 
be able to conserve these fieids for 
future use. 

-2. It is al wise policy for the mili- 
tary establishment, the war haying 
demonstrated the need of training | 
grounds: 

3. It is equitable and necessary to 
do justice to the people who are dis- 
possemsd. 

Secretary Baker said the War De- 
partment had abandoned the tank 
camp established near Raleigh, N/C., 
and that it would be combined with ; 
one of the artillery schools. The 
three decided upon for purchase are 
at Fayetteville, N. C.; Columbus, 
Ga., West Point, Ky. 
“The one in North Carolina does 
not include Camp Greene, does it?” 
inquired Mr. Kahn. ‘There was a 
general complaint,” he “continued, 
“that it was a hog wallow in wet 
weather,” 

“In the early period,’’ said ae 
Baker, ‘‘we had some trouble. It was | 
necessary during one heavy rain to 
distribute food by horseback. Now 
good roads have been constructed - 


EMBARKATION CAMP 
AT BREST IMPROVED 


Major Gen. Harbord Admits 
Mud Is Bad, but Says Health 
Is Good. ; 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 3—In reply 
to Secretary Baker's request for a 
report on conditions in the Amevicap 
camp at Brest, Major Gen. Harbord, 
commanding officer at the port, fo- 
day sent*this cablegram: 

“Climatic conditions at Brest due 
to daily rains are the worst of any 
port at our-disposal in Wrance, but 
the lack of deep water at other ports | 


mended to Congress in a few days? | 
Secretary Baker to-day informed the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 
. The men enlisted before the present 
emergency .will be the nucleus for the 
new forcé which is to be created an- 
der the volunteer system, with pay as 
at present, on the basis of $30 a 
month at home and $36 abroad for 
‘privates. - 
Will Hurry Our Men Home. A 
The Secretary told the com‘mittee 
the department was not planning to 
maintain a large army in Europe for 
two years or more, and added the 
hope that such a course would not 'be 
mecessary. gly. ee 
Secretary Baker said demobilization 
ig beginning to move more rapidly. 
' 700,000 men having been discharged 
‘to date, with plans made for 1,000,000 
‘additional to be returned to private 
‘life in the next five weeks. Soon 
men will be embarking from Trance 
at the rate of 60,000 a week. 
' Mr. Baker declared the War De- 
) partment will not now recommend | 
» pians for universal military training | 
or after-war mifitary forces, awaiting 
results at Versailles. In any event 
' he urged purchase of practically all | 
ithe sixteen national army canton- 
ments, three artillery training posts 
and some of the National Guard 
camps. Details and applications will 
be a subject taken up to-morrow by 
Chief of Staff March. 

Ownership of the big training fields, 
the Secretary explained, is made nec- 
‘essary by lessons learned in the war 
to the effect that divisional training 
| is all essential. A big field is required 
for such training. He anticipated no 
ible in raising the new forces. 
‘We have surrounded 
d, ‘with conditions’ that make the 
Careers have been 


- 


waa 


a: 


the army” he | 


forces certain ships to come to Brest. 
the one port they can enter, ‘The 
policy of beginning evacuation of our 
‘troops immediately after the armistice 
and the order to fill all available 
shipping forced the evacuation of 
troops through Brest before any con- 
struction work suitable to an em- 
barkation camp could be completed. 
“Work on this embarkation camp 
and on the necessary port facilities 
to convert the small port into a li72 
embarkation port has been going on 
steadily for some time night and’ day. | 
“onditions are very bad and are far | 
from what we plan at the present | 
time; but they are improving daily } 
and the Inspector General, American 
expeditionary forces, within the past 
| week reported that progress was good 
nnd conditions were satisfactory when 
the original conditions and the piysi- 


| cal and climatic difficulty were con- | 


| sidered. : 
“Work at Brest and St. Nazaire on 


\had priority over practically all other 
|work in France, and this will .con- 
\tinue until the embarkation features 
at both places have reached a satis- 
factory stage. The embarkation of 


these embarkation features has lons | 


troops in large numbers began 
through the port at the same time as 
ithe construction of the embarkation 
| facilities, 


what we plan to give troops passing 
through these places in future.” 

Paul D. Cravath of New York, just 
pack from Emrope,- where he served 
as an adviser of the Inter-Allied 
Board on Finance and Purchases, 
brought to the War Department to- 
day a most favorable unofficial re- 
port on the camp at Brest. 

Mr. Cravath said he had spent two 

\|days before Christmas in the camp. 
In the six days preceding his visit, he 
of 60,000 in camp 


and therefore the troops | 
'/ passing through in the early period 
could not have had advantage of | 


to the hospital, | 
diseases attributable ; 


A be Roh 
and in every 


AKER SAYS FIERO 
SPIRITS ASK LEAGUE 


War Secretary, at Buffalo, 
Declares Sacrifices Mean 
New Magna Charta. 


PACT MUST PREVENT WAR 


By the Associated Press. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., January 4.—Speak- 
ing here tonight before the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, Secretary of 
War Baker declared it inconceivable 
that the peace conference would make 
the world war an insuperable | 
tragedy by failing to provide for a 
league of nations or some other ar- 
rangement to prevent such disasters 
in the future. 

“We here in America, who have 
worked and paid,” he said, “the 
fathers and mothers who have given 
their sons, surely have a right to some 
high assurances of future peace as a 
consolation for their sacrifices. One 
cannot close his eyes and think of the 
peace conference at Versailles with- 
out.feeling that there hover over it 


said, undoubtedly faced intricate a 

difficult geographical and racial ques- 
tions. It would be tonceivably pos-' 
sible, he added, “to make treaties end- 
ing this war in the old way, quietin = 
its present discords and dealing wit 
each national claim as though it were 
individual and of no community inter-| 


The peace conference, Mr. oe 


est.” 

“But we had a world organized 
}the old way in 1914," he continued, 
“In the last months of that year the 
heady currents of international mis- 
understanding swirled together, and | 
I know of no more pathetic picture | 
than that of the helplessness of the 
great and enlightened governments | 
of the world as their statesmen watch- | 
ed the stream and realized that no | 
| provision had been made to stem it 


i 
ry 
: 
Not Dependent on War. 
‘ 
‘Tt is inconceivable that the peoples 
of the world willed such a war. It is} 
equally inconceivable that the peoples” 
of the world would be willing now to} oA] 
face the possibility of another such} . 4] 
trial without perfecting in “advance fe" 
modes of concerted action which will} | 
restrain the madness of the moment} 
and be assurances of just considera- | 
tion dispelling forever the illusion | | 
that either national greatness or na- 
tional safety essentially depends upon | 
the ability of a people to destroy | 
life, wealth and property without 
stopping first to test out the possibili- 
ties of accommodation and concord.|]  . 
“We have had centuries of leagues } & 
among nations for the purpose of 
making war, offensive and defensive. | QJ] 
)/Is it too much to believe that in this] fe 
/enlightened age a league to prevent] > 
war had become impossible?” P 
The war has given America a new 
vision of her strength and power, Mr, 
Baker declared. : 
“We have made a voyage of dis-|- 
covery and found unsuspected capac- | 
ities in ourselves,’ he continued, 
‘Democracy has been tested and 
proved as effective as it is wholesome, 
Politically, democracy has vanquish- 


the spirits of millions of dead men de- 
manding that their sacrifices be not 
in vain, that the statesmen of the 
world now secure to mankind the 
| blessings which they died to obtain.” 


| Not Speaking for President. 


Mr. Baker said he had no intention 
of speaking for the President, whose 
statement had been~explicit, and in 
whose hands the case of America was 
now placed. 

“He stands with head erect,” said 
the Secretary, “in the ancient places 
of the old world where other kinds of 
treaties used to be made, and repre- 
sents a great and free people. He is 
the advocate not of a form, but of a 
principle. 

“Tt may be that there are voices in 
this country which quiver with hesi- 
tation and here and there timorous 
uncertainty, but back of him in that 
council chamber are the voices of the 
democracies of the world, of the men 
who labor and the women who sac- 
rifice; he is by force of events the 
spokesman of the democracy of the 
world, and the compositions of this 
war will be a new magna tharta, a 
new bill of rights to liberate the chil- 
|dren of the future from the burdens 
of the past.” 

As to the proposals for a league of 
nations Mr. Baker said it was not 
such a scheme as the holy alliance 
suggested by some of its critics. 

“Tt is not proposed out of cabinets 
of absolute ministers,” he said, “but 
is rather the passionate demand of 
the man in the street, the simple and 
the unsophisticated, who know little 
of the intrigywes and wiles of state- 
craft, but who know .a very great 
‘deal about the suiteriimjrand. sacrifice 
which war entails. 


Refuses to Be Timid. 


“Wor my own part, I refuse to be 
timid about America’s capacity to do 
new things which are neeed in a new 
world. I decline to distrust our pur- 
poses or to shrink from moving for- 
ward because the road seems wider 
and higher than roads we have travel- 
ed hitherto. I do not know what form 
these arrangements can take. I am 
not wedded to any particular method 
of preserving the peace of the world. 
I do not believe that so great an ob- 
ject can be accomplished by merely 
jaaberinesto a cular form of words 


or phrases & 


a 


ed other systems, and with this politi- 
cal liberty there has come to us in 
increasing measure a vision of the 
possibilities of commercial and eco- 
nomic justice.” , 


Shattered German System. i 
was the spirit of freedom and 
right that animated the American} 
Army in France, the war secretary } Sf 
declared. ‘Hindenburg lines crum- <q 
pled like houses of cards in the face of | (4 
that spirit,’ and, he said, after the] | 
taking of St. Mihiel salient in Sep- 
tember, “an American general with] 
itwo million American soldiers at his | 
back, drove through the Argonne 
| forest, took Sedan and so shattered 
the whole German system of military 
operations that surrender more com- 
plete than unconditional was accepted | 
by Germany at the point of the sword 
when the armistice of November 11} 
was signed.” 

Mr. Baker made only one reference 
to criticisms of the War Department 
recently voiced in the Senate. 

|| “Although there is much talk of the 
United States having to rely upon’! 
Great Britain and France to supply 
its armies with heavy artillery,” he 
said, ‘nevertheless American industry 
did, in fact, supply to Great Britain 
and France practically an equivalent 
to that made available to us from 
them. American industry was able to 
meet the demands made upon it, and 
on the day the armistice was signed 
our Army abroad was thoroughly 
equipped with American made rifles 
and machine guns, some heavy artil- 
lery had been shipped and the stream 
of supply of all types of artillery, am- 
munition and equipment was begin- 
ning at such a rate as would have 
supplied our own vast forces entirely | 
from our own sources within a very 
few months,” 
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Guests of Honor 
HONORABLE NEWTON D. BAKER 
Secretary of War 
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| HOTEL STATLER 
i] SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY FOURTH 
NINETEEN HUNDRED NINETEEN 


SR 


Menu 


& FRESH FRUIT COCKTAIL 


CELERY OLIVES 


STRAINED GUMBO EN TASSE 


: BROILED WHITE FISH — HOTELIERE 


FILET MIGNON SAUTE — BORDELAISE 


PARISIENNE POTATOES GREEN PEAS 
HEARTS OF LETTUCE — RUSSIAN DRESSING 
FANCY ICE CREAM ASSORTED CAKES 
COFFEE 
CIGARS CIGARETTES 


i Choruses will be sung only during the dinner and as 
announced by the chorus leader 


Program 


Coastmaster 
Mr. Henry D. MILes, 


President, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 


Organ, ‘‘ William Tell Overture ’’ 
Mr. H. A. Houze 


Quartette, «Spring Waltz” 


WESTMINSTER QUARTETTE 


Address, 


HONORABLE JOSEPH W. FORDNEY 


Quartette, «‘ Fairest Daughter of the Graces’’ from Rigoletto 


WESTMINSTER QUARTETTE 


Address, . : : - . : : 


HonorasB_e Newton D. BAKER 


Song, ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner ° 


ENTIRE ASSEMBLY 


Rossini 


Milde 


Verdi 


Key 


Fe ao | 


PLANS PROMIOTIONS 


“NPREGULAR ARMY 


Wored —~— 1/9/19 
‘Secretary Baker Is ‘Working 
on Scheme to Have Officers 
Retain the Rank They 
Held During War. | 


(Special ¢o The World.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—It is prob- 
able that all officers of the Regular 
Army will receive considerably higher 
rank in the hew permanent military 
organization than they held prior to 
the entrance of the United States in 
war. All officers of the regulars then 
in the service have been promoted. 
Men who were Lieutenants then are 
Lieutenant Colonels, and even Col- 
onels. Not a few have been made 
Brigadier Generals who were Majors. 

Secretary Baker said to-day the 
‘War Department is now studying the 
problem presented by Regular Army 
officers now holding high rank in the 
emergency forces. ‘After a man has 
been doing duty with troops in war 
as a Colonel,” said Mr, Baker, “it is 
pretty hard for him to revert bach. 
to a lower rank. The problem wannot 
be solved until Congress decides 
what to do about the pill for the 
army. : | 

“Te Congress provides for an army 
of 500,000, and all members [ have 
talked with seem to be favorable, 
that, so far as I know, would take 
care of all Regular Army officers. An 
effort will he made to use all the pres- 
ent permanent officers and then ‘o 
fillin. with those oficers best quali- 
fied who are now in the temporary 
army and have, signified .their, desize 
to stay in the military eataveeu™ 


ment.” | 
i —— 


—— 
SECRETARY BAKER—During his 
long and brilliant career he touched | 
the public life of America in more} 
ways:than other of our public men. | 
| Taken all in all, it is the close of a 
| great career, typically American and 
marked at every point by loyalty to 
tienes ideals, as well as by re- 
Sistless energy and determination. 


WASHINGTON POST: 


eer Ra l 
BAKER UNDER HOT FIRE. Mr. Campbell referred to the fail- 
{ ite of the War Department to pay 


' — soldiers on time, to its refusal to pay 
allotments of pay to rélatives of sol- 

ob diers, and to other alleged inefficiency. 
Campbell Tells House Secretary | tiers, and to other a Mong the coasts,” 
said Mr. Campbell, “there are soldiers 
have “been without pay, for 


JANUARY 9, 1919. 


| Lacks in Efficiency. eases 
| 


VERBAL CONTRACTS DEBATED 


| ie 
| 


| Kansan Centrasts Delay in Paying | 
Wounded Soldiérs With Solicl- | 
tude for Materials Delivered Too! 


|| “Mflade Mess of Everything.” 


Consideration in the House Jeuters | 
day of proposed legislation to validate | 
infermal contracts between army con-'! 
{tractors and the ~ War Department 
| provoked heated partisan debate. { 
; An especially (bitter attack was 
made upon the Secrétary of War and} 
his’ department by- Representative’ 
Campbell, Republican, of Kansas, 
ranking minority member of'the rules 
committee. ; = | | 

The principal ‘point at issue. is} 
whether the Secretary and his assist- | 
ant shall adjudicate thé informal con- | 
tracts, or. whether this Shall be done. 
bya, special.commission, as proposed 
in. legislation approved hy the Senate 
gommittee on military-affairsi- < ~ | 


The: House Republicans are’ expects" | 


“ed td Génter )théir foréés upon an 
amendment similaryto that approved | 
by the Senate committee. Most of the 
Democrats will. oppose'such an amend- 
“ment, : : 
The merits of. the legislation were 
discussed on ‘both the question of a 
special rule, reported by Representa- 
tive Pou, chairman of thé rules com= 
‘mittee, and on ‘the “bill. itself, which 
me championed. by Representative” 
Dent, .chalfman’,of =the ~committee 
‘oh military affairs. “Representatives 
Campbell and Little; of Kansas, led 
the fight against the méasure. 


\ Holds Up 6,700 Contracts. 


A ruling of the comptroller of the 
Treasury Has héld up the adjustment 
of 6,700\informal contracts, involving 
about..$1,600,000,000.. - ba: 

Many contractors, it is claimed, are 
threatened. with bankruptey. It was 
shown: that many patriotie-men had 


was’ 


shown’ their willingness to work for) 


the government without contracts in 
order to furnish supplies necessary to 
winning the war. 

“T have no doubt that many of the 
claims involved are just and should be 
paid,” said Representative Campbell, 
‘Hut I doubt. sériotsly whether the 
War Department should make this ad- 
justment.. The @epartment has not 
Shown itself possessed of the busittess 
ability, the wisdom nof the*judgment 
to transact large business affairs. 


ten less for it than any record shown 


in history. 
“The truth of the matter is that the 
Secretary of War has failed to meas- 


lure up to the standard set by Presi- 
dent Wilson, who said of him, ‘He is 
the most efficient public servant Thave. 
Some one outside of the 
War Department should settle these 


ever known.’ 


| claims.” 


Late’ for Use—Declares Officials |) everything. 


They have spent more money and got-j 


months, and their relatives are unable 
to obtain information about them. 
There is great anxiety to pay con- 
tractors who have money tied up in 
army contracts: for materials which 
came too late to Go any good, but no 
anxiéty to make gbod with the men 
who gave their limbs and offered 
their lives for America, 

“The War Department in its ineffi- 
ciency has gotten the government 
into this mess. ‘They made a mess of 
They failed to get muni- 
tions for the ~American fighting 
forces, though prior to the time we 
entered the war Wwe were furnishing 
munitions to other powers. 

“Gen. Pershing has reported that 
he had to obtain Suns, munitions and 
artiNery “from French contractors. | 
The failure of the War Department 
in providing American-made war sup- 


Soldiers’ Pay Delayed. 


' pifes i8 a reflection upon the depart- 


ment rather than upon the American 
business men.” 


Moore Plans Supervision. 


Representative Moore served notice 
that he will offer an amendment pro- 
viding that a congressional commit- 
teé of two senators and four repre- 
sentatives shall have oversight of 
settlement of the claims by the Sec- 
retary of War. ‘ : 

Several members  havé ‘prépared 
famendnmients for the creation of a Spe- 
\eial xommission to adjudicate ‘the 
claims, taking it entirely away from 
the. War Departinent., 

A final vote on the legisiation is 
| expected today. 


' 
| 


| 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 9, 1919. 
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WASHINGTON POST 
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BAKER URGES HOUSING 


Secretary Protests Stopping of 
Work on Plaza Project. 


ADDITIONAL CLERKS COMING 

Women War Workers Robbed by 
Grasping Boarding House Keep- 
ers, He Tells Senate Committee. 
Conditions in Capital Disgrace to 
National Government. 


Secretary Baker, before the H 
committee on public buildings Pe 
grounds, yesterday scored Washing- 
ton rent profiteers, and advocated 
completion of the Union Station hous- 
ing project for war workers. Mr 
Baker protested against the Senate 
Joint resolution directing that work 
On the Union Station project be sus- 
pended, and directing further that the 
United States housing corporation 
Suspend work on all projects through- 
out the country where the work is not 
76 per cent completed. 

“Lack of facilities to house govern- 
meént employes in Washington is a 
disgrace to the entire country,” said 
Mr. Baker. “Conditions are simply 
indescribable. Girls who come here 
to work for the government are fur- 
nished no accommodations whatso- 
ever. They are robbed by grasping 
boarding house keepers, forcad to live 
in crowded quarters, and are sub- 
jected to humiliating treatment.” 


Additional Clerks Enrolled. 


Secretary Baker described the War 
] Department as the principal émployer 
of labor in Washington, and told the 
committee that in many bureaus ad- 
ditional employes are being put on 
the rolls in large numbers in ordér 
to handle the increased work Inci-} 
dent to winding up the war puatnese 
Illustrating the greatly tnereaped 
persOnnel of his department, Mr. 
Baker said that recently the adju- 
tant general's office alone had called 
into service an additional 1,000 em-~- 
| ployes, and even now is asking for a 
still greater increase. 

j Mr. Baker said there would be no 
| appreciable decréase in the number 
of clerks needed by the War De- 
partment for at least another year. 

/ The cancellation of contracts, the 
return of material allotted to military 
units, the work of handling soldiers’ 
allotments and the checking off of 
uniforms and equipment, he sald, are 
among the tasks which will require 
the services of large numbers of extra. 

employes at the War Department, 


i Women Workers to Be Heard. | 


| In these circumstances, Mr, Baker 
}said, Congress should enlarge its | 
| housing program rather than curtail, 
it. He directed attention of the com-— 
mittee to the housing facilities ace | 
corded its employes in Washington by 

j the Bell Telephone Coripany, and said . 
ja visit to this institution maintained 

;by. a civillan organization would 

cause the government to blush at a 

| realization of its failure to meet the 

obligations which the war had im- 

posed. 

: Delegates from Bridgeport, Conn.; 

Wrie, Pa,; Newport, R. L.; Davenport, 

Iowa; Norfolk, Va.; Niagara Falls, 

,/N. Y¥., and Philadelphia objected to 

proposals to stop projects in thoir re- 

| spective cities. Sécretary Baker gald | 
| that Capt. Julius I, Peyser, in oharge 

of the housing and welfare section of 
the War Department work, would ex- 
plain to thé committee thé needa of 
| Washington’s war workérs. Repre- 
|sentatives of women war workers 
| also will be given a hearing by the 
committee today. > 


——— 


ihe Buffalo Sunday Times 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 5, 1919. Xx 


SECRETARY BAKER’S SPEECHES IN BUFFALO. 
The addresses delivered yesterday in Buffalo by Secretary 
Baker convey a message which will stir the chord of vibrant respor- 


siveness all over the country. The sturdy optimism which strikes its | 
roots in fact, is the basic idea about which centers what the War) 


Secretary told the people of Buffalo. 

Secretary Baker justly reasons that a nation whieh has proven; 
itself capable of such achievements as those of the United States in 
war, has the qualities which, turned to the problems of peace and re- 
construction, can-solye thosc problems with unerring precision. {1} 
is for us to dedicate ourselves to the new duties which have developed | 
with the dawn of peace—to devote ourselves to them with the enerzy, 
confidence, capability and patriotism which have won the triumph 
in war. 

Speaking to the Chamber of Commerce, Scerctiry Baker paid a 


| 


themorable tribute to the vast service which business men have con- 
tributed to the sum total of the nation’s war activities : 


: This spirit of co-operation has been universal, captains of 
industry and commerce have led their men. in solid phalanx 
to support the national cause, and individual citizens, men 
and women, throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
have all felt the stirrings of the enterprise. Our spirit has 
been one of self-forgetfulness and of giving without limit and 
without reserve, and it is to this universal acceptance of the 
country’s call as the highest duty of the hour that we owe the 
splendid exhibition which America has made in all those 
fields of finance, industry, agriculture and labor. 


The Seeretary of War’s discussion of the aims of the Peace Con- 
ference brought vividly home to the cousciousness of the audience the 
inseparability of the President’s mission in Europe, from the prosper- 
ity and security of American citizenship at home. ‘‘Can we not,’ 
said Secretary Baker, ‘‘draw from General Pershing’s army a meas- 
ure of our national strength? 

“Have we not like Jason sown dragon’s teeth and in a night pro- 
dueed an army? And is the voyage of Jason’s ship in search of the 
golden fleece in any degree more romantic or more heroic than the voy- 
age of American ships through the danger zone, carrying this new- 
made army,young, brave and knowing, seeking not a golden fleece, but 
the re-establishment of liberty and the reseue of civilization? Surely 
a nation which could do that is fitted for high undertakings and 
destined to great achievements. We are truly a new nation to our- 
selves by reason of this experience. We have made a voyage of dis- 
covery, and found unsuspected capacities in ourselves. Democracy 
has been tested and proved as effective as it is wholesome.”’ ; 

The eloquence of that is a fitting vehicle for the great truth it 
conveys. The beginning of peace means for America a new vista of 


} opportunity. Realization of that opportunity, and complete applic#- 


tion of our national capability to it, means the solution of every prob- 
lem of reconstruction, both national and international. 


—— 


“Butiale Gowier 


Editor end Proprietor. 


——— 


Published at No. 250 Main street, 
Buffalo, N. ¥., every day ee year. 
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MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


The Associated Press is exclusively 
entitled to the use for republication 
of ai! news credited to it or not other- 
wise credited in this paper and alse 
the local news published herein. 
‘All rights of republication of special 
despatches herein are also reserved. 
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Seneca (connecting all departments) 2786. 
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Secretary Baker Looks Forward. 

Secretary Baker of the war depart- 
ment is gifted with high powers, both 
as a thinker and in the logical expres- 
sion of his thoughts. | : 

In the secretary’s address to the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce yesterday 
he demonstrated both of those powers. 
He did not devote the main part of his 
speech to recital of what the ‘country 
has accomplished in the war but rather 
to the expression of thoughts regarding 
its big future. 

All Secretary Baker said to the 
Chamber of Commerce members, after 
his brief review of war mobilization 
successes, was distinctly forward-look- 
ing and constructive.” Perhaps the best 
thought out and most “logically pre- 
sented bit was the reason why this na- | 
tion must now take its place in world 
affairs. : 

Paying all due honor to Washington's 
famous advice against entangling in- 
termixture with Wurope’s affairs, he 
called attention to the tremendously 
changed conditions in the world, and in 
the nation’s interests, since that time. 
We are no longer jisolated—and it has 


been shown no nation is self-sufficient.— 

With a clearness and logic which was 
irrefutable, Secretary Baker made it 
plain why American participation in 
stabilizing the conditions of the world’s 
civilization, in Burope and elsewhere, | 
was now a necessity for the country’s | 
welfare, not only in the present but, 
also for the future. 

Participation of the United States, 
with the other free peoples and democ- 


racies in establishing a new system 
of international relations through a 
“league” or other form of united action 
is a requirement demanded by our 
civilization and theirs for protection 
against old barbaric ideas. 

Mr. Baker spoke not asa “secretary 
of war” but as am advocate of peace, 
world peace. Howeyer, his argument 
was not that of the pacifist. It was 
rather that of the organizer of democ- 
racy’s right and strength. His peunt | 
logic carried conviction and won the; 
enthusiastic approval of his hearers. 
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AKER SAYS DELAY IN — 
CAUSED BY DESIRE FOR ACCURACY. SECR 
WILL. OPEN GREAT 


NEWTON D, 
BAKER 


ALLGAvA — awLofi{ 
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| WAR. EXPOSITION, 


Head of War Depatie Department Will Be 
Honored by Soldiers Home 
ee from Service. 


GEN. AUMAN TO BE MARSHAL 


Will Form in Line at Liberty 
Pole and Will March to Elm- . 
wood Music Hall.” 


pete sectecrofntententetet eters | 
* + Program for Sec’ y 
: : Baker’ s Visit | 


TF, Buffalo 


Secretary of War Newton. 3D ee 
Baker will arrive tomorrow 
afternoon at 12:30 o'clock. i 
He will: be met by Chairman. 
William A. Morgan, Walter P. 
Cooke and a committee of the 
War Exposition and representa- 
tives of the Chamber | of Com- 
merce. ~ 
Mr. “Baker will bai the guest of 
Walter P. Cooke at luncheon’ at 
the Buffalo Club at 1:30 o’clock, 
At 3 o’clock he wil] be escorted - 
to Elmwood Music Hall by re- 
turned soldiers. 
At 3:15 o’clock a satiate of 19 
guns will be fired at Elmwood 
Music.Hall and the Secretary of 
War flag will be hoisted to the: 
flagstaf?. 
At 3:30 o’clock Mr. Baker will 
address the soldiers in front of 
Elmwood Music Hall. 
At 4 o’clock he will deliver an/ 
address inside the hall, following'~ 
which he will make an inspection: 
of the exhibit. 

At 4: 30. o’clock Secretary Baker 


=<, 
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may visit the Broadway Auditor- i 
ium. to view the exhibit there. % 
"At 6:30 o’clock Secretary Baker 
will address the Chamber of % 
Commerce at the annual dinner +, 
at the Hotel Statler, after which # 
he igapcers to leave for Washing- > 
ton. ; eS 
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r Mebretary of War Baker will receive 
‘a welcome such as Buffalo has ac- 
|;corded -to. few public men when he’ 
||\comes to the city, Saturday for ‘the 
jopening of the War Exposition at the 
‘Broadway Auditorium andthe Elm- 
jwood Music Hall and the Chamber of 


Commerce dinner. The occasion of hig. 
isit will be marked by the assembly. 
lot ‘Buffalo men who were called to 
| service in the Army, Navy and the 
‘Marine Corps. It will be in a nature 
of a Bd home for the fighting 
men. i 
General William Auman, U. S. A,’ 
(retired), who will be marshal of the! 
arade, summons all men called to’ 
he colors—those distharged from 
ervice with those still under orders 
of the War Department—to. ‘assemble 
at ‘the postoffice at 1 o’clock Satur- 
op ~ 


| 


training station, after them pr 
two battalions of sailors and marin 

The first two battalions will be 
made up of. overseas. men and others. 
discharged or still in service. In the 
third battalion will be ‘the student 
army training corps.of the University 
of Buffalo and Canisius College, hos- 
pital men of Fort Porter and the sol- 
diers of the acceptance park in con- 
nection with the Curtiss airplane 
plant. Major E. Sears Yates of the 
Marines, who is an aide to General 
Auman, is looking after arrangements. 
for the assembly of the sailors and 
the marines. Yesterday a crack drill 
platoon from the marine training 
camp. at Quantico, all non- commis- 
sioned officers, arrived in Buffalo un- 
der command of Lieutenant KE. B. 
Irving, who is a machine-gun and bay- 
onet expert. These men will be ‘sta- | 


| tioned at the exposition. 


Sietessesseenseneaseness See be eed 


This program has been arranged for 
the exposition: 

January 4th—Sons in Service Day. 

January 5th—Red Cross Day. St ks 

January 6th—Belgian and Training. 
| Camp. Day... 

January 7th—French Day. | 

January 8th — Liberated Nations 
Day. : 
January  9th—Great 
Canada Day. 

January 10th—Polish Day. 

January 1ith—Italian Day. 

January 12th—Pershing Day. i 

Secretary Baker’s visit and the pa- 
rade will be the principal - features of 
the opening day. An interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged by Frank S. 
McGraw of the Buffalo chapter for 
Red Cross day. The activities of the 
organization in behalf of the soldiers 
will be exemplified Belgian. ‘day 
there will be special ceremonies in 
which men and women that formerly 
claimed ‘Belgium as their home will 
participate. The program being ar- 
ranged for Wrench’ day promises to 
be one of the most interesting of the 
exposition. Charles Bergler, charge 
de affairs to the Czecho-Slovaks re- 
public, will make an address on Lib- 
erated Nations’ day. .The ’ people of 
Polish ancestry or birth and the Ital- 
ians are making elaborate prepara - 
tions to make the days set apart for 
them memorable. Pershing day, 
which will close the exposition, will 
mark the high tide of patriotic ap- 
peal. 

Yesterday the photographs of 2)- 
000 Buffalo men who responded to 
the call'to'‘the colors were received at 
the exposition. headquarters, No. 242 
Main Street, for the Song in Service 
exhibit.. The number is expected to 
F=¢0) over 10,000. All persons having 
pictures of soldiers, sailors or marines 
dare asked to loan them for the expo- 
sition. A “Gold Star” section will. be 
arranged for Buffalo ‘mén that died 
in’ service. 

The public schools are open today 
for the sale of exposition tickets at 
half rate to children, This is the first 
time that the schools ever have been 


opened in vacation time. The rea- 
son for this: occasion is the Superin- 
tendent Ernest C. Hartwell considers 
that:the. exposition comes as an op- 
ponuaaty, of a lifetime for the chil- 
dren: .The advance gale has, reached 
855, 600, which is a record for the ex- 
position: This is the last day on 
which tickets may be bought at half 
rate. _When the doors open Satur- 
day the price will advance to 50 cents. 
One ticket admits a person. to .both 
the music hall and the auditorium. 
‘The tickets bought in advance, either 
by children or by adults, are good 


Britain’ “and 


any day. 
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BAKER SAYS DELAY IN CASUALTIES | 
CAUSED BY DESIRE FOR ACCURACY 


All the casualty lists with the ex- 
ception of day to day straggling re- 
ports, are now in the possession of the | 
War department. 

Secretary of War Newton D. Baker | 
so asserted this afternoon upon his ar- | 
rival here to officially open the war | 
exposition this afternoon in Elmwood | 
Music Halli. 

The man upon whose sheulders have | 
rested many of the responsibilities of 
the great war, told reporters that with- 
in a few days all of the lists of casual- 
tiés will have been printed. 

“When will the last casualties from 
Tiurope arrive” Baker y:as asked. He 
had just stepped into the tunnel at the 
New York Central station after having 
arrived on a Pennsyivania train from 
Washington that reached Buffalo at 
12.30 o’clock. 

“They are in now and will be pub- 
lished within few days. 
there will be small lists coming in from 


a 


day to day but the large lists are all in.” | 


‘What accounted for the delay in the 
publication of many casualties?” he was 
further queried. 

Baker, a man of medium build dress- 


ed in dark clothes, turned to the ques- 


tioner. 

“What caused the delay?” he reiterat- 
ed. “Checking up the lists correctly to 
remove errors.” 


falo right this minute,” he continued,” 
responding to questions. “I am here for 
the war oxnosition. IT have been to Buf- 
falo many, many times and am always 
glad to visit this city for I have many 
friends here.” 

With this he turned to Walter 
Cooke whose guest he is while in Buf- 
falo. From the Exchange street sta- 
tion he was motored direct to the Buf- 
falo Club where Cooke and the reception 
committee entertained him at luncheon. 

In the Baker party were Stanley A. 
King, his secretary, and Congressman 
Joseph W. Fordney of Michigan. 

A swirl of snow whirled about the 
Secretary of War as he stepped off the 
train to face a battery of newspaper 
and movie camera men. Smilingiy he 
bantered the group who were snapping 
shutters and turning cranks while the 
reception committee waited to greet 
him. 

The committee which met Baker was 
composed of Walter P. Cooke, Presi- 
dent Henry D. Miles of the Chamber 
of Commerce, «William IF. MacGlashan, 
Judge Thomas J. Noonan of the city 
court, George C. Lehmann, secretary 
of the Chamber of, Commerce, and Wil- 


Exposition which Baker formally open- 
ed at 4 o’clock with a speech in Elm- 


Make Baker’ 


A 
yism, flew this afternoon over Elmwood 
Music hall. , 

It was the official flag ot the secre- 


city’s guest, Newton D. Baker. 


official secretary’s flag. Chief Yeoman 
RB. B. Ferguson, assigned to the Buf- 
falo naval recruiting office, began mak- 
ing the secretary’s: banner, using a 
plain red flag. To this he added the 
four corner stars, the eagles and the 


form 
war. 

As the secretary entered the 
hall rifles gave 
shots and the flag was unfurled 
the hall. 


above 


| by a parade from the federal) building 


Of course | 


“Ihave no special message for But- | 


P. | 


liam A. Morgan, chairman of the War | 


Flag in Hurry 


red flag, but not that of Bolshe- | 


tary of war, unfurled in honor of the | 


When Baker’s coming was announced 
it was discovered that Buffalo had no | 


bursting cloud of thirteen stars: which | 
the banner of the secretary of | 


hall | 
a salute of nineteen | 
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wood Music Hall which was preceded 
to the Virginia street auditorium. 
Walking through the tunnel Baker 
stopped a few minutes to chat with 
newspapermen and as he reached the 
street he paused again for the men with | 
the cameras. | 

“My children enjoy these pictures in 
the theatres,’ laughingly said Baker. to 
Cooke while the movie cranks revolved. 
| Then he jumped into Cooke’s motor- 
| car and opened a Buffalo paper that 
|he carried. 
| From the station Baker was hurried 
| to the Buffalo Club so that he would be 
lable to head the “Sons in Service” pa- 
|rade from the federal building to the}! 
| Elmwood hall. A guard of honor will 
lescort him in the turn out which will 
\inelude returned soldiers, U. S. regu- 
lars, men from the Great Lakes Train- 
\ing Camp and including their famous 
| military band. 

Mayor Buck and other’ city officials 
with many representative Buffalo men 
| dined with the secretary at the Buffalo 
Club. Tonight Baker will be the guest 
|of honor at the Chamber of Commerce 
banquet. 

Baker said he did not know how long 
lhe would remain in Buffalo but in- 
| dicated he would leave for Washington 
tonight. 

Buffalo’s parade demonstration in 
honor of Baker and the opening of the 
exposition, was another peace turnout. 

Braving the wind and cold many lin- 
1 ed the streets and cheered the military 
escort that marched in tribute to the 
war chief. At Elmwood Music Hall the 
greeting was of the deep patriotic var- 
iety. : 

Army and nayy units assembled at 
; the federal building and with allied 
| flags and yictory music blatant paraded 
| to the Virginia street assembly hall. 

The Great Lakes naval training school 
military band was in line in the sec- 
ond delegation. Behind them were two 
divisions of returned soldier heroes, men 
of every station in the military: 
scheme. Wounded rookies and officers 
were among the numbers. Hundreds 
of men still in service were also in the 
first division, among them the Fort 
| Porter men and those from the motor 

transport. x 
In the third division were members 
lof the Student Army Training Corps 
that trained at the University of Buf- | 
falo and Canisius College. The fourth | 
division was made up of the naval arti- 
| ficers from the Chenango street bar- 
| rasks, 

Members of the exposition committee 
and the reception committee for Baker 


|}at the postoffice at 


| rode in motorears behind the official. 
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SECRETARY BAKER 
WILL OPEN GREAT 
WAR EXPOSITION 


Head of War Department Will Be 
Honored by Soldiers Home | 
from Service. 


GEN. AUMAN TO BE MARSHAL 


Will Form in Line at Liberty 
Pole and Will March to Elm- 
wood Music Hall. 
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Program for Sec’y : 
Baker’s Visit 


ba abe ake of fe ofe of ofe ofe of ole of, 


| the marines. 


| platoon 


| diers of the acceptance park in con- 


| nection with the Curtiss airplane 
| plant. Major E. Sears Yates of the 
Marines, who is an aide to General 


The first battalion will be under 
command of Captain. William D.| 
Riley,- U. S. A., the second battalion 
under Captain J. N..Gray, U. S. A.,| 
and the third battalion under Captain 
J. S. Walker. Before them will march 
the band of the Grett Lakes naval 
training station, after them probably. 
two battalions of sailors and marines. 

The first two battalions will be 
made up of. overseas men and others 
discharged or still in service. In the 
third battalion will be ‘the student] 
army ‘training corps.of the University 
of Buffalo and Canisius College, hos- 
pital men of Fort Porter and the sol- 


Auman, is looking after arrangements 
for the assembly of the sailors and' 
Yesterday a crack drill 
from the marine training 
camp: at Quantico, all non-commis- 
sioned officers, arrived in Buffalo un- 
der command of Lieutenant E. B. 


| Irving, who is a machine-gun and bay- 


| the opening day. 
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be 
Secretary of War Newton D. # | 

% Baker will arrive tomorrow * 
“ afternoon at 12:30 o'clock. % 
as He will:-be met by Chairman * 
‘’ William A. Morgan, Walter P. # 
* Cooke and a committee of the * 
+ War Exposition and representa- + 
J 


» 
*s 


tives of the Chamber of Com- # 
merce. 

Mr. Baker will be the guest of + 
Walter P. Cooke at luncheon at 
the Buffalo Club at 1:30 o’clock, 4 

At 3 o’clock he wil] be escorted 
to Elmwood Music Hall by re- 
turned soldiers. 

At 3:15 o’clock a salute of 19 * 
guns will be fired at Elmwood 
Music. Hall and the Secretary of + 
War flag will be hoisted to the * 
flagstaf?. 

At 3:30 o’clock Mr. Baker will +4 
address the soldiers in front of ¢ 
Elmwood Music Hall. 

At 4 o’clock he will deliver an 
address inside the hall, following 
which he will make an inspection 
of the exhibit. > 

At 4:30 o’clock Secretary Baker 
may visit the Broadway Auditor- 
ium. to view the exhibit there. 

At 6:30 o’clock Secretary Baker 
will address the Chamber of 
Commerce at the annual dinner 
at the Hotel Statler, after which 
he ,expecis to leave for Washing- 
ton, 
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Secretary of War Baker will receive 
a welcome such as Buffalo has ac- 
corded ‘to. few public men when he 
comes to the city, Saturday for the 
opening of the War Exposition at the 
Broadway Auditorium and‘ the Elm- 
wood Music Hali and the Chamber of 


Commerce dinner. The occasion of hig | 
visit will be marked by the assembly 
of Buffalo men who were called to 
service in the Army, Navy and the 
Marine Corps. It will be in a nature 
of a welcome home for the fighting 
men. 

General William Auman, U. S. A., 
(retired), who will be marshal of the 
parade, summons all men called to 
the colors—those discharged from 
service with those still under orders 
of the War Department—to assemble 
l-o’clock Satur- 
day afternoon. There they will be 
assigned to battalions and will form 
line at-the Terrace: liberty pole and 
march as escort to Secretary Baker 
to the Elmwood Music Hall. 


onet expert. These men will be -sta- 
tioned at the exposition. 

This program has been arranged for 
the exposition: | 
January 4th—Sons in Service Day. 

January 5th—Red Cross Day. 

January 6th—Belgian and Training 
Camp Day. | 

January 7th—French Day. | 


January 8th-— Liberated Nations 
Day. 
January 9th—Great Britain’ and 


Canada Day. 

January 10th—Polish Day. 

January 1ith—Italian Day. 

January 12th—-Pershing Day. 

Secretary Baker’s visit and the pa- 
rade will be the principal features of 
An interesting pro- 
gram has been. arranged by Frank §., 
McGraw of the Buffalo chapter for 
Red Cross day. The activities of the| 
organization in behalf of the soldiers 
will be exemplified Belgian day 
there will be special ceremonies in 
which men and women that formerly 
claimed Belgium as their home will 
participate. The program being ar- 
ranged for French’ day promises to 
be one of the most interesting of the 
exposition. Charles Bergler, charge 
de affairs to the Czecho-Slovaks re- 
public, will make an address on Lib- 
erated Nations’ day. .The people of 
Polish ancestry or birth and the Ital- 
jans are making elaborate prepara- 
tions to make the days set apart for 
them memorable. Pershing day, 
which will close the exposition, will 
mark the high tide of patriotic ap- 
peal. ; 

Yesterday the photographs of 2)- 
000 Buffalo men who responded to 
the call’ to the colors were received at 
the exposition. headquarters, No, 242 
Main Street, for the Song jn Service 
exhibit... The number is expected to 
g0 over 10,000. All persons having 
pictures of soldiers, sailors or marines 
are asked to loan them for the expo- 
sition. A “Gold Star” section will. be 
arranged for Buffalo men ‘that died 
in’ service. 

The public schools are open today 
for the sale of exposition tickets at 
half rate to children, This is the first 
time that the schools ever have been 


opened in vacation time. The rea- 
son for this: occasion is the Superin- 
tendent Ernest C, Hartwell considers 
thatthe. exposition comes as an op- 
portunity of a lifetime forthe chil- 
dren. The advance sale has, reached 
855,000, which is a record for the ex- 
position. This is the last day, on 
which tickets may be bought at half} 
rate. When the doors open Satur- 
day the price will advance to 50 cents. | 
One ticket admits a person. to .both| 
the music hall and the auditorium. | 
The tickets bought in advance, either | 
by children or by adults, are good 
any day. 
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D. _ : 
ion |\sproud to Be Here,” Baker. 
A., | ' 
ain SOLDIERS E | Upon arriving at Elmwood Music 
rch | Hall, a gigantic military spectacle was 
val |enacted, Secretary Baker being hon- 
bly. | ored by a salute of nineteen = guns 
16S, ' \from a one-pounder and a bugler 
be , sounding four flourishes. As the echo 
ers of the final shot died on the crisp, u 
the (wintry air the secretary of war's flag SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 4, 1919. 
ent was unfurled. LE Ms bit 
sity | “Tt is with pride that I open this ——_#¢- ———s 
s- ‘great exhibition on “Sons in Service Shealostostecte EO Me CES ws 52 by: 
at : a |Day,” said Secretary Baker in his a Tretorfoctostontontentonlactociontestoatonze Hesfesfestossonteedeatoelectectertontenrezeoleeieelesfor oatente slecfectoofeclonlontoaseazengeogeesetpenns 
ae 2 . c o | address, opening the exhibition. oo ’ >. 
eae Ovation for Cabinet Officer and “Sphis war show will bring home to : 5 ; * 
‘ ‘ |thousands of people more forcibly HT] : 
the Overseas Men in First Parade | than’ wri nS = 
Ne] Overseas Men in Fit Parade BSW'S7ic7, otic titi'ie | Peerraseeeeenangeeentpensesesssteansssseerie 
Jes ince Comiag 10 €. lin France and if it serves no other | he ofoofentnobinhenieateatortontoatentertortentenfertoeterionoctortoetectectestootectartersentenss 
reall —_+ | purpose but to give us a deeper ap- 
: | preciation: of the sacrifice our boys | | 
ae TRIBUTE TO “OUR BOYS” have made it will not haye been in 
Sha lyvain, but will have accomplished a | 
bia | splendid result. 
By Buffalo and Western New York | “Buffalo and Western New York 
ay b \has written a noble page in the great 
sheet Wrote Noble Page in Conflict, | war and the boys from this city and | 
surrounding country shared in the | 
nce Says War Dept. Head. greatest exploit of the American ; 
Army—the smashing of the Hinden- | 
y: Ta burg line.. No words of mine can add 
; - ick- ar tribute.to the greatness they have al- 
ning | Spurpes ae Coe Beeps PY) nes Zee ready won, but let me embrace this 
| weather, with their feet crunching 1m | opportunity of thanking the city and | 
|the snow-clad streets, 5,000 soldiers |every citizen in its environs for the 
jon lgave Buffalo its first parade since splendid war ‘record of Buffalo era 
| : 3 < : for e patriotic co-opere at 
and weitea a9 i hb dosaneth yeah Washington was always sure was to 
secretary 0 ar. Ne . Baker |pe found here.” 
| from the Exchange Street station to ————_—»>-__—" 
! Elmwood Musi¢ Hall where he for- 
pa- ‘mally opened the great war exposi- 
‘S of tion, held jointly at the Elmwood 
ar Music. Hall and the Broadway Audi- 
for torium. ies Ste as 
| the Despite the cold weather, every inch | 
diers of curbstone along the line of march sfostontestesteclecfecefestontsplecjecfeafeateafoobecfecfsfeatectertecter | 


day " ; de 34 
was crowded with thousands while |, v | 


s in f ‘ . || 
1erly other thousands leaned from windows War Secretary iH | 
will to greet the soldier boys and honor ae | 
- ar- ; 2 | 
. the man who held the reins of the E: bl M d 2 | 
Ss to { Dey mM m f{ : 
F the War Department and was the execu- 4, € ade oO es 
large tive head of one of the greatest jobs Re yoo | 
Chine that ever \befell a single man. % Bolsheviki Flag “| 
a | 
le of ws rerseas Pz : * 
Ttal. First Overseas Parade. % The Secretary of War’s emblem % 
ara It was Buffalo’s first:chance to view much hangs over the entrance of % 
bears : : ‘ C % Elmwood Music Hall was the 
aay a detachment of men who Rad seen 4% cause of much trouble in the pre- % 
will overseas service and the cheering that “+ paring. Maior E. Sears Yates of EES 
ap- resulted when the squa@ron of Ma~ ‘% the local Marine receuiting, sta- ss) 
rines from the overseas. depot it % tion, who arranged for it, found % 
f .2,- Quantico, Va., hoye into view was in- ey pany therey was ino such: Bag | ins s 
oe to spiring. A tremendous roar of ap- te es Bee a ite begged, Reavexned S 
3 Ay plause greeted each man wearing a 4, reel . Se Bolsheviki_em- xy 
na R |gold or silver stripe and every man an Tee a iN ee) Chief a 
a aS lin uniform ,was honored for his share SER viey, Bale nee ‘eine prow Seas 
ying in helping the nation win the war. Pa ana Aros Sa Pee et ne: 
ims | The parade,| headed by ‘a detail of RS skilled hand jh Oe) id ae Tals oy 
2xpo~ mounted police started from the post- 4 changed it into a ass lec x ne aA 
Il be office building at 8 o’clock. The Great 4 of arms ELEN | 
died Lakes ‘naval training station band <4 ‘The insignia is < Ragen | 
played “‘When Johnny Comes March- the Huletnaldeont of Speen ve eee | 
today ing Home” as the soldier boys swuns | United Stites. the cies ae “pe a 7 
Tear into line and proceeded down Ellicott | eagle with the Reiter ene get Be te 
at ee oe to Ex¢hange Street and then | Pluribus Unum,” in the rey Rha yaad i } 
been turned into Main Street. 4 and a bursting: cl i : : 
I te . $ g cloud just above | H 
ae Crowds Ch Baker re ee with the 13 original stars. | ONORAGEE RW EOR Ds BAKER, 
erin- § eer : I In each corner of the banner #|j 'Th isti is : 
igen Be A aout hues a maces =| € eneuare Seeretary of War and one of President Wilson’s 
ye auto well up in the parade, accom- | ie jeter || aed popular Cabmet members, comes to Buffalo today to open 
pasta + WT, > c eat) fis rsfeotatgensveteeSeetestraiesinataotreleotenseatva tenis therts é Jar siti é : f 
ee gaily. by Walter P., Cooke, whose | eh eT eS ES ae EH ne great War Exposition and to speak at the annual banquet of 
Ree guest he was at luncheon at the Buf- | the CYamber of Commere 
yon jfalo Club; Allan I.. Holloway, chair- cara : 
Half man of the parade, and William A. P a AS BRT TEAR =: 
‘atur- Morgan, chairman of the general com- 
cents. mittee in charge of the war exposi-. 
both tion. Al] along the line of march, 
rium, | \Mr. Baker was greeted with generous 
either | applause which he answered by wav- 
good ing his hat to the crowd. 
_ From Main Street to Elmwood Mu- 
sic Hall the line of march was an 
avenue of ovation for the soldiers and 
Sailors, They were acknowledged as 
returning heroes by the ‘immense 
throngs along the streets. 


TO OPEN WAR EXPOSITION AND 
"TO ADDRESS C, OF C. DINNER 


‘| Seeretary of War W elcomed by One Hundred Prom- 
| ‘jnent Buffalonians at Luncheon at Buffalo 
| Club, Given by Walter P. Gooke for Dis- 
tinguished Cabinet Officer — Congressman 
Fordney Also Guest — Secretary Formally 


Opened War Exposition. 


Buffalo today honors the Hon. New- 
ton D, Baker, Secretary of War, in 


of returned sol- 
diers. Men who 
have ‘returned 
from the battle- 
camps will turn 
out as a_ tribute 
to the “head of 
the War Depart- 
ment. 

Secretary Baker 
arrived 
a) Washington for 
the twofold pur- 
pose of address- 
ing the Chamber 
of Commerce at 
the Hote] Statler 
tonight and also opening the big 
War exposition at Broadway Audi- 
torium and Wlmwood Music Hall. \ 

Secretary Baker arrived in, Buffalo 
‘today at 12:40 fren Washington, He 
lwas met by a welcoming committee 
consisting of Walter P. Cooke, Henry 
D. Miles, William. F, MacGlashan, and 
George ©. Lehman representing the 
people of Buffalo. Secretary 
was accompanied by his secretary, 
Stanley King. Mr. Cooke gave a 
uncheon at the Buffalo Club for: Mr. 
“Baker at which 100 prominent Buffalo 
men met! Mr. Baker. 

i» “T have really nothing to say,” 

stated the secretary, “beyond that I 
am proud to be in Buffalo and proud 
‘to be cHosen to open the great Bxpo- 
sition which starts today.” 

When asked about tHé@ casuality list 
of the Amcrican Army Mr. Baker told 
the newspapermen that ‘The final 
|casuality listgshould! be released for 
‘publication by another week, ‘He 
stated “The delay incurred has been 
the result of the checking up system. 

Mr, Baker will fulfil the program 
prepared by the Isxposition commit- 
tee and will leave for Washington to- 
night via New; York. 

Must Rebuild Now, 

Mr. }fordney said, “For four Years 
the whole world has been bent on the 
destruction of life ang property and 

-“#-must turn’ to rebuild, not-ertly” 
Burope, but practically all the world.” 
He continued. ‘‘America has all the 
raw materials needed and will come 
‘about in the process of readjustment 
and will thus bring prosperity.” 


NEWTON 0, BAKER: 


Judge Thomas H. Noonan welcomed 
Congressman Joseph W. Fordney who. 
came to speak at the Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner tonight.’ Mr. Fordney 
jwas also at the luncheon, as. Mr. 
‘ Cooke’s guest, 
| At 1:30 o’clock this afternoon, 
Walter P. Cooke will give a luncheon 
at the Buffalo Club for Mr. Baker. 
* At 3 o’clock the parade started at 
\the Terrace and at 3:30 Mr. Baker 


‘addressed: the soldiers at Elmwood 
‘Music Hall, his exposition address 


[being at 4 o'clock. 


\ 


i 


| dress the Chamber of Commerce din- 


the first parade | 


Baker , 


Representative Fordney will ad-| 
dress the Chamber of Commerce ban- 
quet tonight. \ 


| ner, 


from || 


| be toastmaster. 
Fordney will also be a 


ee ey 
At 6:30 o'clock Mr. Baker will ad- 


Henry D. Miles, president, will 
Congressman W. 
speaker. 


We is slated for the next chairman- 


ship of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House. 


The War Exposition, arranged by 
the United States government with the 
co-operation of the ailied 
ments, opened this morning at the 
BWlmwood Music Hall and the Broad- 
way Auditorium to crowds that com- 
pletely filled both building. 

The Music Hall and the Auditorium 
have been transformed. The decora- 
tive scheme is wonderfully beautiful. 
Yhe halis have been transformed into 


areades. of color, with the Stars and} 


Stripes and the flags of the allied na- 
tions predominating in th plan. All 
this ig a background for the 50 car- 


loads of war trophies taken by Ameri- | 


tions’ predominating in the plan. All 
¥rench and Italian troops—the great- 
est display that has ever been gath- 
ered together in one place. Dvery 


imaginable war implement is td be-|| Patriotic Societies of America, will 


séen, from a Hun war club to a Big 
Bertha. ‘ . 

The activities of the training camp 
are shown, illustrating the making of 


a soldier from raw material to finish | 


product. here are also to be seen 
moving picture showing the American 
and other of the allied trogps in ac- 
tion. ‘There are army ‘and navy dem- 


onstrations, which bring the war home | 


to the visitors. a 

The big event of the day is thé visit 
of Secretary of War Baker, to whom 
is given the honor of officially open- 
ing the exposition. He arrived in 
Buffalo ‘from Washington -and after 
thé paradé this afternoon of the Buf- 
falo men who answered th call to 
the colors he will make an address to 
ihe visitors to the exposition. With 
him came Marcus A. Heeman, former 
assistant secretary of the Buffalo 
Ghamber of Commerce. Mr. Beeman 
is, director of films for the committee 
on public information. He will sbe 
one of the speakers late today at the 
Elmwood Musie Hall. 


| Band Concert Tonight. 


This évening there will be a con- 
cert at %:15 o'clock by the Great Lakes 
naval training station band and at § 
o’elock a reception fer representatives 
of the allies and guests of the exposi- 
tion and United States government 
representatives, Later there will be 
vocal numbers by Hrnest Crimi, tenor, 
followed by official moving pictures, 
“America’s. Answer.” Then at 9:45 
o'clock there will be a demonstration 
of life in the United States marines 
corps, illustrated by a platoon of non- 
commissioned officers of the corps un- 
der command of Lieutenant Irving. All 
the men in this detachment are spe- 
cialists in bayonet work. 

All this is at the Elmwood Music 
Hall. This evening at the Broadway 


Auditorium there will be a program 


govern- | 


lillustrating the activities of the camp 
work organizations, like the Y. M. ©. 
A., the, K. of C. and the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board. At 7:30 o’clock the formal 
| opening exercises will be observed. At 
that time Marion Davis Morgan, 
|daughter of William A. Morgan, sen-| 
| eral chairman, will flash on the lights. 
|¥rom 8:45 to 10:10 o’clock there ‘will 
| be a concert by the Great Lakes band. | 
| The Knights -of Columbus, the 
| Rotary” Club, the Kiwanis Club, the 
| Greater Buffalo Ad Club, the Blks and |} 
lthe Bagles have arranged to look | 
after the blind and the orphans. | 
}Groups of them will be assembled on | 
the various nighis of the exposition: | 
|The blind will be permitted to make a | 
thorough hand examination of the | 
| various trophies so that, they will be | 
jable to visualize the implements of | 
| War. | 
| After Secretary Baker’s visit to the 
exposition “and before his evening ad- | 
|dress before the Chamber of Com-} 
merce, he will be a guest at the | 
[Saturn Club. It was largely through | 
the‘ efforts of John McE. Howie that} 
Mfr. Baker consented to leave his desk | 
| to come to Buffalo. The secretary and | 
|Mr. Howie are friends of Cleveland | 
| days, during the time Mr. Baker was / 
jmayor of that ¢ity. Throughout the | 
, exposition the Saturn Club will keep | 
open house for Allied officers that} 
may be detailed, to the big war show’| 
or who may be visitors in Buffalo | 
; during that time. - | 


| Awoke Townspeople. 


Last night detachments of soldiers 
went Paul Revereing through the 
town on four motor trucks giving no-~ 
tice in the residential sections with | 
din of musketry that the great war 
exposition was about to open. There 
|was consternation until the people 
caught the idea of the demonstration. | 
It was as if a Hun army had de- 
|\stended on Buffalo and was intent on 
subjecting it to the indignatiom visited 
upon Belgium and Northern France. 

Sunday will be Red Cross Day and 
a highly interesting program, de- 
signed to illustrate the yarious actiyi- 
ties of that organization will be ob- 
Veeeven under the direction of Wrank 


‘ chapter. William Mather Lewis of 
Washington, general secretary of the 


}make two addresses at the Elmwood 
| Music Hall. He is counted one of the 
|most eloquent orators it America and | 
he has a. messagg for Buffalo folk. 

The advance ticket sale reached 


400,000, the largest recorded any- 
where for the exposition. The Main 


Street department stores took an ‘ad- 
ditional supply aiid the, Sle to the 
+school children was very large. It now 
|seems certain that Buffalo will !estab- 
lish a record for-attendance. 
<p 


S$. McGraw, chairman: of the Buffalo |, 
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EVENING 


THE BUFFALO 


Parade of Overseas Heroes Is 
Feature at Beginning of Gi- 
gantic” Exposition of Relics 
Taken by U. S. and Allies 
From Huns. 


SECRETARY DELIVERS | 
_ DEDICATION ADDRESS 


Opening of Auditorium To- 

night to Be S ectacular } 
Demonstration of Partiot. 
ie ism—Buffalo Girl to Turn 
on Bue 


SUNDAY PROGRAM. © i 


RLM WOOD MUSIC. HALL, | 

1 Wy M.—Doors open—Entrar ce, Vir- 
ginia street, Inspection of bui a and 
study of trophies. 

1 P. M.—ORGAN RECITAL— 
W. STRATTON, a 
‘FREY, baritone, ea 
WLAG.- Py M.—G: Dy 
| THE GREAT nee “NAVA: tg 
ING STATION BAN 
t 2:30 P. RAD ‘CROSS PROGRAM H 

 —Presiding officer, William H, Andrews. { 
_ Address, William Mather Lewis, execu- i 


ae ee 


xs 


Ih 


tive. secretary, _ National /Committee of 
Patriotic Societies, ae entative of 50 f 
a aaareS organizations. — é 
P. M.—MOTION ‘PICTURES | OF 
it nie GREAT AR SAmeriea’s An- 
| 4. swer.”” _ CONCE 
{ ALCS OnCEREE BAP SUTION ORCHES- 
| ta 4: 45: PB M—wv! MARINES PHY. | 
| SICAL TRAINING BRIE. t : 
{ 6:30 P. M.—INTPRMISSION. | 
4 6:30 P. M.—MOTION PICTURES. 
| ae se a fae at eth 


|e ae AKRS. NAVAL, TRAIN. 


4p 
NEED mrt MOTION | 


ae 


PICTURES, “For All Humanity." The_ 
official Red Cross. EEG drama. — 

Ss ae 45 P. M.—MUSICAL FEATURE 
3 ‘THE EYENING—BUPFALO. ‘COM- 
MUNITY CHORUS, — 

5 a saa 8 M.—MOTION PICTURES—War 
on. the Western Front, in Italy and in 
Palestine. BUFFALO WAR BXPOSI- 
TION ORCHESTRA. 

9:45 P. M.—SPECIAL FEATURE 
OF THE DAY, “SOLDIER LIFE WITH 
THE MARINES.” 

10:30 P. M.—TAPS, 

BROADWAY AUDITORIUM, 
P, M.—Doors open—Entrance, 
{ Broadway.’ Inspection of building, | 
‘study, of trophies, Allied” nations booths | 
f 


and training camp’ activities. 

1 to 3 P, M.—Varied program of 
music in huts of pu Ba eT on training 
camp activities. 

i to) 5-Pe M.—Band concert—The_ 
Great Lakes Naval» pgetnipe: Station — 
band. 

7 to 8 45 PL 
coe mission on is 


maton bo re 


Program. in huts of f 
ing camp activities. 
of trophies ine Various allied | 
Ap | 
15 P.M —The Great, 
byabhlng Station band. A 


Baker was at the 


ae 


ae? 
array ¢ 
Ueveens marvelling at the com- 
_ |Pleteness of the great exhibit. 


tures, exhibition drills, band con- 


W certs and speechmaking will be 
carried out continuously until 


10:30 this evening. 

The outstanding features of the 
day’s events was the military 
parade in honor of overseas sol- 
diers and the visit of Secretary of 
War Baker. 

The parade) ibe moved from The 
Terrace at 3 ‘o'clock. Secretary 
Elmwood 
Music hall for the formal opening 


ceremonies at 4. 

The line of march was from the 
Terrac3 north on Main street, to Vir- 
ginia and thence to Elmwood Music 
hall. The start. of the parade was 
| announced by aerial bombs. These 
bombs, on exploding high in the air,| 
unfurled flags of the allied nations, 


The military demonstration which. 


marked the opening of the govern- 
ment war exposition was held this 
‘afternoon. It formed a guard of 

onor for Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker, who went to Elmwood Music 
hall, where he was to make the prin- 
cipal address at the formal dedica- 
tion ceremonies. 

It was a perfect winter day: which 
greeted the procession. Main street 
was a-flutter with American flags 
from building windows. Folks found 
jit chill in the wind, but they stood it 
out to watch the marchers. 


een guns and other war 


This is “Sons in Service Day” 
‘as well as the official opening | 


day. A program of moving pic- lbe released for publication within tae 


the final lists “are now. oe checked 


up in Washington by the department | 


and will be-printed in the newspapers 
within the next two or three days.. 

| “Of course, there may be stragg ling | 
names published from time to <imse, : 
tbut the last of the big lists ough* to 


next three days,” said the war secre- | 
tary. 

“What caused the delay and mixup 
in issuing the casualty lists?” he was 
asked. 

“That was caused by checking over 
the lists init Washington,” replied Mr. 
Baker. “Every name and_ address 
was carefully Checked so that there 
Was necessarily some delay.” 

When the secretary of war stepped 
from the train he was greeted by a. 
attery of movie and camera men. He 
osed for his picture and then went 
to the street where another battery 
of movie operators were waiting for 
him: He posed again with Chairman 
Cooke and the reception: committee 
and commented that the most pleas-. 
ure he takes out of the movies is 
watching his children enjoy the pic- 
tures. 


Baker to Make Address, 


Secretary Baker will make the chief} 
address at the dedication ceremonies. 
William A. Morgan, general chairman 
of the Buffalo committee, will preside. 
) Mayor Buck will make the address of 
welcome and Dean C. Mathews, direc- 
tor of the bureau of expositions, will 
respond. The Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station band, whose music 
| stirred folks in the downtown districts 
Yesterday, will play the national an- 
thems. 


will be the formal dedication of the 
Broadway auditorium division of the 
exposition. Marion Davis Morgan, the | 


The principal event-in the evening | 


The parade was made xp entirely of | eight-year-old daughter of Mr. Morgan, 
men in. uniform. The Great Lakes. || will throw the switch that will light 
naval training station band was one | the electric arch extending from the | 
of the features, as well as the corps|/ auditorium to Lafayette square. As 
of marines who are here to execute }}the lights begin to show, the 65th 
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the drills and demonstrations. 


have already been honorably dis- 
discharged were in line, many of 
them being men who have served over- 
‘seas. Members of the hospital unit at 
Fort Porter and the Buffalo accepi- 
ance park unit also paraded. 
*Seeretary. Baker arrived in Buffalo 
lover the Pennsylvania 
[12:85 o’clock this afternoon. He was 


met at the New York eCntral station 


by Walter P. Cooke and a delegation | will speak in the afternoon and even- 
of representatives of the Chamber of ing. He is reputed to be one of the 


Commerce, 


Hundreds of Bufialo Roldiérs who | 


railroad atiiwill be William Mather Lewis at 


regiment band at Lafayette square 
will begin to play “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” A display of fireworks will 
follow. : a te 
| Tomorrow will be Red Cross day at. 
the exposition. The show will not 
open until 1 o’clock, so as not to in- 
terfere with churchgoing. 
As special guest tomorrow there 


Washington, general secretary of th 
Patriotic Societies of America. He 


most eloquent and forceful speakers 


Secretary Baker was taken direct to 
the Buffalo club by Mr. Cooke, where} Among the guests at the exposition | 
he was the guest of honor at a lunch- j today is Marcus A. Beemann a former 
eon. This afternoon he leads the big|Buffalonian, who from now on will 
parade which marks the formal open-|!have general charge while the expo- 
ing of the war exhibition and at 4|sition is here. Mr. Beeman was for- 
o'clock he will formally open the ex-|merly assistant*secretary to the Buf-. 
hibit in the Imwood Music hall. This|falo Chamber of Commerce and is] 
evening he will address the Chamber | ywidely known here. He had charge 
of Cémmerce banquet. of the civic and social committees of 

The secretary of war was accom-}the chamber, and inaugurated the 
panied by his secretary, Stanley King| charities endorsement plan which ran 
ad Representative Joseph W. Ford-|charity frauds out of this city. He 
ney of Michigan., Those in the recep- put the Buffalo charities on a busi- 
tion committee who met the party at/ness basis and saved the public thou- 
the New York Central station were: sands of dollars each year. He is now 

|Mr. Cooke, Henry B. Miles, presidents acting chief of the bureau of films, He 
of the Chamber of Commerce; Will- was appointed to the committee on 
iam F. MacGlashan, City Judge|,public information by George) Creel, 
‘Thomas Noonan and George C. Leh-!tits chairman. 

oa Becretaty of the Chamber cae 


in this country. 


Commerce. - teh 


Parroc 


. 


- EVENING. NEWS 


BUFFATL 


late and were much ane 
when they found the office clos 
said that the s 
schools had been satisfac 
that thousands of, children 
had been distributed by tha 
\ Blind “to See” Show. 


Arrangements haye been m 
which orphans and blind 
institutions in the city. 1 
eto to attend tenes 


or; 


erso n 
b 


a 
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NG “NEWS: 


A DISTINGUISHED GUEST 
: TO OPEN ©XPOSITION | 


Secretary Baker is Buffalo's dis- 
tinguished guest today. | 
Aside from a fine Americanism, an’ 
earnestness in behalf of our country, 
and its soldiers, and a full measure | 
of service during our most trying al 
tional period, there is another reason | 
why every man, woman and child in| 
Buffalo and Western: New York| 
should feel a welcome for him even 
though he or she may not have the 
opportunity to express it personally. 
During the war Mr. Baker has been 
the head of our army, those splendid 
men who have gone overseas under 
our banner and _ carried American 
ideals to Europe in a way so impres- 
4 ey sive that America means more today 
- & ae be | jthan ever before in our history. As 
é ‘ the army’s representative we owe him 

a great ovation. / 

The task has been stupendous, a 
greater task than the nation has ever 
before attempted. In its performance 
| Jerrors have been made but tne coun- 
try is very well convinced that the 
mistakes have been minimized and 
few, if any, have been born of negli- 
gence or shortcomings jin office. 

Secretary Baker’s mission in Buf- 
falo today is of double importance: 
We comes to address the local organ- 
| ization of business men and to open 
| the great war exposition, the doors 
of which are open to the public today 
tor the first time. 

The banquet of the Chamber of 
Commerce is limited to the member- 
ship, but the exposition is for the 
city and Western New York. There 
is no reason why every patriot should 
not avail himself of the opportunity to 
attend the exposition and add to the 
‘welcome to Mr. Baker. 

The exposition is a greater educa- 
eS ae sitar ons ‘tional feature than any Buffalo has 
f Newton D. Baker. enjoyed since the Pan-American. 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, Under government supervision, thou- 


‘who is today making his first visit i 

| Buffalo since the United States Beclaren sands of war trophies have been 3X 

Re ais be the principal speaker at sembled. If this be the last war, 
e eation of the government ex- . 1) ow 3 : 

position this afternoon at the Hlmwood | eyerve ne en ey ES: Newton D. Baker, secretary of war, 

Music hall. ‘The parade this afternoon tools of fighting, this equipment of a on arriving in Buffalo carly this after- 


“SECRETARY OF WAR, 
WHO OPENS BIG U. S. 
WAR EXHIBIT TODAY 


ee ee ee 


Secretary of war, whocame to Buf- 
falo today to attend the ceremonies at 
Elmwood Music hall in connection with 

i} the opening of the great war exposition 
‘and to be the principal speaker tonight 
jat the annual banquet of the Buftalo 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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LASTOFGASUALTY 


| 
| 
| 


’ 


~USTSOUT SUOK, 
~ BAKER DECLARES 


Secretary’ of War, Here to Open 
| War Exposition and Speak at 
| Chamber of Commerce Ban- 
quet, Says All Names Will Have 
Been Announced Within Week. 


BUFFALO ENQUIRER, SATURD 


THE 


2a ey a° guard of honor for the see” game now relegated by civilization. noon to fill speaking engagements at 
jREtaT S| tte is scheduled to, speak in 1 th bse th SrATeea the opening of the War Hxposition and 
the hall at 4 o'clock. ‘ ere is to be another as at a Chamber of Commerce dinner this | 
as . general knowledge of: these exhibits evening, ‘announced that the last of 


will be useful. From whatever stand- the casualty lists, that are still com- 
ing from the war department, may be 


point one takes, the obligation is | expected next week. He said a few 
equally strong to spend at least one days more would clean up these lists — 
period viewing the armament of the 
nations. 

We predict for the exposition an 
unprecedented success. 
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BUFFALO 


A DISTINGUISHED GUEST 
: TO OPEN ©XPOSITION 


Secretary Baker is Buffalo’s dis- 
tinguished guest today. i 
Aside from a fine Americanism, an 
earnestness in behalf of our country j 
and its soldiers, and a full measure) 
of service during our most trying na-!| 
tional period, there is another reason | 
|\why every man, woman and child in} 
Buffalo and Western New York | 
should feel a welcome for him even 
though he or she may not have the 
opportunity to express it personally. 
During the war Mr. Baker has been 
the head of our army, those splendid 
men who have gone overseas under 
our banner and _ carried American 
ideals to Europe in a way so impres- 
|sive that America means more today 
;than ever before in our history. As 
the army’s representative we owe him’ 
a great ovation. 


WHO OPENS BIG U. S. 


P : 
| SECRETARY OF WAR, | | 
WAR EXHIBIT TODAY | 

+ 


\* 


The task has been stupendous, a | 
greater task than the nation has ever \ 
before attempted. In its performance | 

errors have been made put tne coun- | _ Secretary of war, who came to Buf- 
try is very well convinced that the falo today to attend the ceremonies at 

, A | Blmwood Music hall in connection with 
mistakes have been minimized and the opening of the great war me 
few, if any, have been born of negli- ; and to be the principal speaker tonight 
gence or shortcomings in office. [si oie ea erarce, onthe eae 

| Secretary Baker’s mission in Buf- | eer 

falo today is of double importance: 

He comes to address the local organ- 

ization of business men and to open | 

the great war exposition, the doers | 

of which are open to the public today LISTS A] SOON 

for the first time. | 
The banquet of the Chamber of LN j 


Commerce: is limited to the member- | 
ship, but the exposition is for the F 
city and Western New York. There F Q 


is no reason why every patriot should 
not avail himself of the opportunity to 


attend the exposition and add to the ae | 
‘welcome to Mr. Baker. Secretary of War, Here to Open 
The exposition is a greater educa- | War Exposition and Speak at 
‘tional feature than any Buffalo has : 
Newton D. Baker. enjoyed since the Pan-American. Chamber of Commerce Asie 
ipeey eran of a Newcon D. Baker,| |Under government supervision, thou- quet, Says All Names Will Have} 
king his first visit to 4 : x oe 
Buffalo since the United States declared sands of war trophies have, "been ak Been Announced Within Week. 
Pee ae dis Pe the satin speaker at sembled. If this be the last war, ! 
dedication of the government ex- F PEPE: s f 
exeaeciae this afternoon at the Elmwood | jevery American will want ro see these Newton D. Baker, secretary of war 
Stes hall. The parade this afternoon | |tools of fighting, this equipment of a on arriving in Buffalo Ravi this aneie 
aa rte Be uaaicat COR, tte bis game now relegated by civilization. noon to fill speaking engagements at 
the hall at 4; Siotatic, ORE cae If there is to be another war a the opening of the War Exposition and | 
Reh Mole AEA Nhe ena ; | : at a Chamber of Commerce dinner this 


general knowledge of these exhibits evening, ‘announced that the last of 
will be useful. From whatever stand- the casualty lists, that are still com- 
a ; ; . ing from the war department, may be 
point one takes, the obligation 18 expected next week. He said a few 
equally strong to spend at least one days more would clean up these lists. 

‘ A ‘ “publication of casualty lists has 
period viewing the armament of the | been delayed by the nec y of check- 
nations. ing them up and by the capacity of the 

We predict for the exposition an newspapers of the country to handle 
them,” said Secretary Baker. “The 
unprecedented success. 


lists now are all in the hands of the 
war department, excepting for a few | 
 dviblets, and are being checked up. \ 
Within a few days the last of them will 
be issued. I should estimate next week 
will complete their publication.” i 
Secretary Baker said he had no 
statement to make regarding war de 
partment attairs and, aside from his 
prediction on the early clean-up of | 
\ casualty reports, he declined to discuss 
| national affairs. 
| At the railroad station Secretary 
| \ Baker was met by a reception commit- ?} 
i \ tee composed of Walter P. Cooke, Pres- 
| jident. Henry D. Miles and Secretary 
| | George C. Lehmann of the Chamber of 
| Commerce, whose guest he will be this | 
levyening; City Court Judge Thomas A. 
i Noonan and a number of other mem- 
jbers of the chamber. He and they.) 
‘after a brief session, devoted to intro- 
4 ; ductions, And several stops so that the | 
K ‘secretary of war could be caught by | 
‘moving picture camera men and pho-} 
| tographers, boarded automohiles whieh | 
| whisked them away to the Buffalo club, | 
where early in the afterngon Mrz Baker | 
was gntertained at luneheon by Mr. | 
Cooke. | 
\ 


Appears in Parade. 
| from the Buffalo elub Secretary 
| Baker came downtown at 3 o’clock to } 
l\take his place in a parade from ihe | 
| Terrace to Elmwood Music hall. There | 
ihe will deliver an address at the ae 
| exposition. This evening he will speak | 


again at the Chamber of Commerce +4 


|dinner at the Hotel Statter. 
Secretary Baker was accompanied 
py his secretary, Stanley King. His ar- 
al was unostentatious, and as he 
‘alighted from his train some of the} 
| photographers were first to recognize | 
‘him. He smiled at their request that i 
\he stand to be p jotographed, and stood. ! 
| Then he was introduced to the recep- | 
| tion committee and passed through a} 
‘line of sheadquarters detectives to a} 
i waiting automobile. \ 
' at the Cooke luncheon at the But- 


1 
jfalo club Mr. Baker spoke extempora- | 
‘neously also at the exposition. His | 
| prepared speech will be delivered to-; 


night. | 


J 
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|see him in Buffalo. _ 


is, and ‘has made comparatively 
mistakes. “Only persons who have 
been in the rush and maze of war can 
have a trué idea of the multitude of 
things which pressed for performance 
and which were, as it seemed some-— 
times by a miracle, accomplished. Mr. 
Baker-has his warm friends, and they 
are many, in this country and abroad, 
natura! consequence of his position and 
duties. He can justly feel proud of 
Bathe. oF manceees ie ; 
| The Commercial feels that, on the 
'whole, Mr. Baker has’ done well. He 


has ‘acted with singleness of purpose, | 


and. that purpose has always been high- 
minded. And he has shown himself to 
possess a broad vision, something very 
essential these days. We are glad to 
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Soldiers’ march through streets 
_ coated with ice to honor. 
Secretary Baker. 


CROWDS SALUTE HEROES 
Mayor Buck welcomes officials of 


government exhibits to 
the city. 


BUFFALO WARMLY COMMEND 


Head of war department congratu- 
jates citizens for part they took 
in winning the conflict. 


& 


lake, driving before it tiny snow par- 
ticles failed to dismay the 600 soldiers 
jand sailors who paraded yesterday aft- 
ernoon as an honor guard to Secretary 
ie War Baker. Secretary Baker came 
to Buffalo to open the war exposition. 
In kahki.overcoats and warm -navy 


blue reefers the boys in uniform made 
a brave display as they marched up 
|Main street. ' 


| Seldom has Buffalo seen a parade 
that was carried.out under such diffi-. 
culties of Weather, but in spite of the 


| cola and the snow, a goodly crowd lined 
Main street te watca the returned sol- 
diers go by. There were flags on dis- 
play, a booming band from the Great 
Lakes naval station, and a contingent 
of soldiers who have returned. hom¢ 


from France and who are wearing 
their gold chevrons in proof of it. H 
It was these returned heroes in par- | 


ticular, neat in their overeas uniforms 


{its generally splendid response to all 


A bitter wind that blew from the 


med 

vosition to Buffalo, and remarked 
that Buffalo has sold a large unter 
of tickets per capita for the exposition 
than any other city where it has ap- 
peared. Dean C. Mathews, director of 
the bureau of expositions, replied to 
Mayor Buck, and felicitated the city on 


War appeals, and particularly on its al- 
most instant reaciness to respond to, 
the appeal of the war exposition. — ¥ 

Secretary Baker, introduced by Wal- 


iter P. Cooke, gave a brief talk, con- 
gratulating Buffalo. on the splendid 
; showing which the city has made in 
| the Liberty Joans, and for the way inj 


which the city has made general re- 


/sponse to the appeals of Washington. 
| He touched on the work of the Buffalo 


troops who have gone to the front line 
in Europe, and on the splendid way in 


| Which they have performed their duties 


there. | 4 : 
“The work that Buffalo has done to- 
wards winning the war has been noted | 
in Washington,” said he, “and it has | 
been ‘noted with the warmest gratifica-. 
tion and approva:. As one of the great 
manuiacturing centers upon which the 
country leaned for its supplies of war 
material Buffaio acquitied itself 
proudly.” ye ) 
Four companies of sailors. 
Four full companies of sailors under 
the command of Lieutenant Command- 
er Charles F. Ulrich, navy recruiting 
officer, marched. They were from the 
naval artificers’ school in Chenango 


Street, the navy construction and re- 


pair department at the Curtiss plant, 
the naval section of the S. A. T. C. at 
the University of Buffalo and the re- 
cruiting office in the federal building. 

Commander Ulrich’s staff included 


| Ensign J. F, Moore, who acted as ad- 


jutant; lieutenants J. A. Davis, R. ©. 
Miller, M. C, Faber and Ensign H. 1, 
Good. The officers in the line were 
Lieutenant R. A. Fisher and ensigns 
H. K. Kaiser, J, A. Burkin, David Sib- 


and theirsmall kitty corner hats that | !ey. J. A. Codding, L. S. Blodgett and 


caught theh eye of the crowd. And in 
spit ol the cold that almost forbade ap- 


plause, there was a great hand for 


F. B. Hagekvist. ; 
The flag which was carried by the 
marines and which is known as the 


them. And this doesn’t mean that the |] flag of the secretary of war, was paint- 
other soldiers, those who had to stay ||@4 by George D. Ferguson, chief yeo- 
at home, and who missed the thrill of] ™an, who also lent his skill as an 
foreign service, didn’t get a hand too, |] artist to painting many of the signs 
They did. : which were used in the parade. 


Aerial bombs exploded. I a ea 


_ ‘Shere were aerial bombs to speed on 
the paraders, and the first of these be- 
gan to pop as the soldiers and sailors 
| who made up the secretary's escort left 
| the posto‘fice, and began their march 
to The Terrace, where theh were to mest 
the secretary. There wasgome delay 
here, so. the men employed their time 
by stamping their feet in the snow, and 
swinging their arms veteran-fashion in 
order to heep warm, : 

It was the first chance that the city 
has had to view a detachment of men 
who have seen service in France. 
Crowds who lined the curbing were 
Pceay. with applause and cheers, and 
many people regardless of the weather 
flung open windows along the line Al 


march and gave welcome to the boys. 

As‘ the soldiers filed into the Elm- 
wood. Music hall, “where the~ forma! 
opening of the exposition was to take 
place the crowd within rose to its feet. 
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BUFFALO WELCOMES SECRETARY BAKER, 


It is deeply gratifying to. the people of Buffalo that the War 
eae which begins here today is to be opened by Secretary 

aker. 

The presence of the head of the War Department is an honor 
signally representative both of the purposes of the Exposition and of 
the Government’s appreciation of Buffalo’s patriotism—the love of 
¢ountry which is exemplified in every branch of Buffalo’s war 
activities. 

The city which greets Secretary Baker justly cherishes as. its 
proudest title to fame the valorous record of its manhood, its liberal 
contributions in money, the co-operative efforts of its citizenship, in 
the struggle which has affixed the seal of the grandest triumph in 
this nation’s and the world’s history, for the cause of democracy, 
humanity and freedom. | ; 

Buffalo is profoundly mindful of the fact that throughout the 
crucial period of America’s participation in the conflict, the vast 
responsibilities of the Department of which Secretary Baker is the 
chief,(have been discharged. by him with skill, faithfulness and execu- 
tive genius which have enrolled his name imperishably on the most 
iHustrious annals of the country. : 

The visit af Secretary Baker exemplifies the fitness which makes 
it so eminently proper that the great war Exposition be officially 


2a.7 flafione — ; 
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opened by the head of the War Department, and the mutual appre- 
ciativeness which on the part of the Seeretary extends the meed of 
cordial acknowledgment of Buffalo’s splendid share in the war, and 
served tribute to the administrative 
nship of the War 
f honor and of heartfelt hospi- 


on the part of the city, proffers de 
the sterling statesma 


excellence the patriotic vigor, 


Secretary who is Buffalo’s guest o 


tality today. 


HE WORLD: FRIDAY, 


\ 


1919. 


JANUARY. 10, 


(CONGRESS TO LET BAKER — 
SETTLE HUGE CONTRACTS 


—_ 


House Passes Bill Giving Him Power and Senate Com- 


| mittee Decides to Stand by Him—War Orders 


YA: Ly, i 


WASHINGTON, Jan, 9.—Validation 
and adjustment by the Secretary of 
“War of informal war contracts in- 
volving the expenditure of more than 
$2,700,000,000 is authorized by a ‘bill 
passed by the House late to-day by 
a vote of 270 to 30. Approximately 
6,600 contracts in this country and a 
large number in England, France and 
Italy would be affected. 

A similar pill, also placing adjust- 
ment in the hands of the Sécretary 
of Wer, was approved to-day by the 
; Senate. Military Committee, which 
reversed its previous action in yoting 


Totalling $2,700,000,000 Are Involved., 


Cp 


for the creation of a special commis- 
sion, - 
Opponents of the bill passed by the 
House favored adjustment of the con- 
tracts by a Congressional committee 
acting with the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of War and they sought 
to amend the measure but were voted 
down. Numerous other amendments 
were offered, but only two minor 
ones changing the phraseology were 
accepted, : 
Republican leader Mann, speaking 
in support of the bill, said Congress 
could not preserve its self-respect if 
it failed to authorize payments of 
contracts which* were made in good 
faith. ; 


Vice President 
President. Left ti 
L. Polk, acting Se 
Franklin K, Lane 
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_ Vice President Marshall presiding over the cabinet in the absence of President Wilson. The ‘ogra le on New Year eve and was the third meeting without the 
President. Left to right: Vice President Marshall, Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury; T is W. Gr torney General; Josephus Daniels, Secretary of Navy; Frank 
L. Polk, acting Secretary of State. In foreground: David T. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture; Newton D r, Secretary of War; Albert S. Burleson, Postmaster General: 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of Interior, and William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. oF ; 
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-day cauthitied on the New 
or strike, but took no action. 
a conference by representa- 
le Wap and Navy usapart: 


nig tie it was s ster that 
fu ther. reports from | gficials. 


in New “York, no. aps’ 
taken by the ‘Federal Bey 
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LS conference here, which 
await further developments, 


i ector ef division of enpretions| 
road administration. f 

Louis McHale Howe, assistant | 
stant Secretary Roosevelt, in 
of naval labor disputes. | 


y—Brigadier General Frank T. 
‘chief of division of embarkati ion, | 
ey King, personal represe ta- 
Newton D. Baker. 
ing will go to New Yorke to- 
make a personal survey of the 
for Secretary of War Baker. 
stated at the War Department. 
that the strike had not yet in- 
od appreciably with the move-; 
Beery supplies. It is known,} 
, tha@t army officials are consid-| 
es 


ke and are planning drastic! 
involving employment of men! 
ilitary service ‘in the event} 
_action becomes necessary to- 
nterruption of the movement’ 
ies to American Soldiers over-i 
nderstood that New York yep= | 
es’ of the Shipping Beard 
ught strong influence to bear | 
_ the harbor eraft owners to-day to; 
( them to recede from their un-' 
ngness to arbitrate the differences ; 


the strike situation was seri- 
hat it was threatening to in? 
with both debarkation and the 
verseas of great quantities 
s badly needed in the Ailied 
they expressed confidence ! 
rike would be broken within 


rts of Federal and 
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New vork Unions call Out Fite- 


to Hobee Guraines: 
boat Men; Hylan Takes Hand. 


INVESTIGATION ‘Is HELD UP' 


WANTS GRAND JURY 10 ACT oval MES | 
Certificates to Be Mailed Policy | 
Holders February 1—‘Inefficiency 
Burlesque if It Were Not Trage- 
_ dy,” Mann Writes Baker—Latter 


Defends War Department. 


a 
| 


Hope of “Peace” Vanishes When 
Baker Leaves After Conference. 


(By the Remain eed Press.) 

New York, Jan. 10.-No hope of an 
early settlement of the strike which 
has paralyzed the port of New York 
for two days was apparent tonight. 
Leaders of the 16,000 workers on tugs, 
lighters and ferryboats declared em- 
phatically ‘that they were prepared 
for a finish fight. Their employ ers, 
members of the New York Boat Own- 
ers’ Association, were equally em- 
phatic in their assertion that they 
never would yield to the demand for 
an eight- -hour day. 

The visit to the city late ne of 
Secretary of War Baker led to the. 
hope that his influence might’ result 
in an adjustment, but ‘the hope was 
short-lived. When ihe Sécretary left 
tonight tor Ottawa, where he will 
speak tomorrow night, he had ‘given I} 
no intimation that the War Depart- 
ment would take a hand in the econ- 
troversy. On the contrary, he said 
the strike had not. resulted in serious 
embarrassment to the department. 
Returning troops i were being de- 
‘parked without delay, he stated, and 
there had been no interruption to the 


Se 


General Tie-Up of Trafic Looms 
as ‘Traction ‘Companies’ Fuel 7 te s 
v ~ Hy ol. Henry D. Lindsley, new director 
Shrinks—Action by Washington et the war risk insurance bureau, told! 
A *, the House rules committee yesterday 
Depends on Word From Wilson. that the organization had a6 func- 
Railroad Chie? Seeks ‘‘Armistice”’ tioned properly, but that now for the 
; oy first time authority was concentrated 
in Vain—Both Sides Firm. in the director, where it belonged 
ear {Ph | Congressional investigation would not 
so Shao Gaba Ni i be opposed by the bureau, he said, 
though he would not invite it, as he 
had been in charge only ten days. Aft-. 
er he had outlined at length some of 
the improvements to be made, the 
committee agreed unanimously to 
await development of his‘plans before 
taking steps toward an investigation. 
Col. Lindsley said he was organizing 
so that correspondence would be an- 
swered immediately. Reduction of the 
force of 13,000 employes could not be 
expected, he added, until the bureau 
catight up with its mail. 
Public Is ‘‘Not Kindly.” 
“The attitude of the people is any- 
thing but kindly, is it not?” asked 
Representative Campbell, when the 
witness said he held himself per- 
sonally responsible to the public. “It 
certainly is not,” he replied. 
Certificates of all policy holders, he 
added, will be mailed out by February ! 
1, but all cannot be delivered by that. 
time because jof erroneous addresses. 
Col. Lindsley said that any one not 
{receiving a certificate by that date 
should communicate the correct ad- 
dress to the bureau. 
On the floor of the House later, Re-- 
publican Leader Mann read corre- 
| spondence exchanged by him with 
| Secretary Baker regarding the insur-, 
ance and pay of soldiers. 
Secretary Baker Explains. 
“The inefficiengy of the bureau of 
war risk insurance would be a bur- 
lesque if it were nota tragedy,” wrote! 


ur hours, through ; 


flow ef supplies to the army overseas.. 
Fnough navy tugs are available for 
this work, Mr. Baker said. 


No Armistice, Says Committee. 


railroads, apparently has failed in his 
effort to arrange an armistice of 


from) 48 to 72 hours in the belief that 


if operations were resumed the dif- 
ferences could be composed by con- 
ciliation. No reply has been received 
by Mr. Smith to a letter sent by him 
to leaders of the unions, but the strike 
committee announced earlier in the 
day that it would not agree to an 
armistice. ; 

Mr. Smith conferred this afternoon 
with Stanley King, confidential secre- 
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A, H. Smith, regional director of 


Mr. Mann. 
In reply, Secretary Baker said the: 
War Department had _ jurisdiction 
only in cases where soldiers’ allot- 
ments do not carry family allowances 
paid by the government, and .that 
‘Cayment of allotments by the War 
Department are not in any way in 
arrears. i 
Regarding pay of soldiers, Secre-° 
tary Baker said troops in the United 
states were paid promptly every month 
put those overseas were in the fight- 
ing line from July to November, and 
that “any delay in their payment can 
be properly attributed. to considera- 
tion of their service.” He added that- 
sick and wounded men, returned from 
> overseas, were paid in part on arrival 
at ports or hospitals, and ie Der) 


now was being made on their pe 


ysonal affidavit. Uh 
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Interruption of ‘Movement 
of Supplies to Europe 
Not To Be 


| 


New York Tribune 
/ Washington Bureatw 
. WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.—Federal au- 
thorities to-day conferred on the New 
York harbor strike, but took no action. 
Following a conference by representa- 
tives of the War and Navy depart- | 
ments, the railroad administration and 
the Shipping Board, it was stated that 
‘Pending further reports from officials 
‘Row attempting a conciliation of tho} 
differénces in New York, no aetion 
| would be taken by the Federal gov- 
: ae t 
"VE to- day’s conference here, which 
i Heese to await further developments, 
[ees the following: 
| Representing the Shipping Board— 
John <A. Donald, acting chairman; 
Charles R? Page and H. B. Ehrman, in- | 
‘dustrial relations expert. | 
Railroad Administration—W. 7. ,Ty- | 


Permiited | 


ler, directcr of division of operations } 

of railroad administration. 
Navy—Louis McHale Howe, assistant , 

to Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, in| 

charge of naval labor disputes. 

\ Army—Brigadier General Frank T.| 

Hines, chief of division of embarkation, | 


and Stanley King, personal representa- 
tive of Newton D. Baker. ; | 

Mr. King will go to New York to-|} 
night to make a personal puke. of the 
{Situation for Secretary of War Baker. | 
Tt was stated at the War Department! 
to-day that the strike had not yet in-| 


i 


terfered appreciably with the move-} 
ment of military supplies, It is known,: 
however, that army officials are consid- | 
| erably worried about the consequences | 
(of a general and prolonged harbor-' 
front strike and are planning drastic} 
measures involving employment of men | 
in the military service ‘in the event} 
ithat such action becomes necessary to. 
| prevent interruption of the movement 
,of supplies to American soldiers over- i 
seas. 

It is understood that aay York rep- 
resentatives’ of the Shipping Beard} 
have brought strong influence to bear | 
on, the harbor eraft owners to-day to: 
induce them to recede from their un-! 
willingness to arbitrate the differences | 
in controversy. Whilé officials admit- 
tel that the strike situation was sevi-} 
cus, in that it was threatening to in?! 
terfere with both debarkation and the} 
shipment overseas of great quantities ! 
of foodstuffs badly needed in the Ailied | 
countries, they expressed confidence! 
that the strike would be broken within | 
the next twenty-four hours, through | 
the codperative efforts of Federal and | 
high labor officials. 


es 


secs DOCKSTRIKESPRENDS 


New York Unions Call Out Fire- 
boat Men; Hylan Takes Hand. 


| 4 
WANTS GRAND JURY TO ACT 


Hope of “Peace” Vanishes When 
Baker Leaves After Conference. 


General Tie-Up of Trafic Looms 
Fuel 
Shrinks—Action by Washington 
Depends on Word From Wilson. 
Railroad Chief Seeks ‘‘Armistice”’ 


as ‘Traction Companies’ 


in Vain—Both Sides Firm. 


(By the Associated Press.) 

York, Jan. 10.—No hope of an 
early settlement of the strike which 
has paralyzed the port of New York 
for two days was apparent tonight. 
Leaders of the 16,000 workers on tugs, 
lighters and ferryboats declared em- 
phatieally *that they were prepared 
for a finish fight. Their employers, 
members of the New York Boat Own- 
ers’ Association, were equally em- 
phatic in their assertion that they 
never would yield to the demand for 
an eight-hour day. 

The visit to the city late today of 
Secretary of War Baker led to the 
hope that his influence might: result 
in an adjustment, but the hope was 
short-lived. When the Sécretary left 
tonight for Ottawa, where he will 
speak tomorrow night, he had given 
no intimation that the War Depart- 
ment would take a hand in the con- 
troversy. On the contrary, he said 
the strike had not resulted in serious 
embarrassment to the department. 
Returning troops | were being de- 
barked without delay, he stated, and 
there had been no interruption to the 
flow of supplies to the army overseas. 
Enough navy tugs are available for 
this work, Mr. 


New 


Baker said. 
No Armistice, Says Committee. 


A. H. Smith, regional director of 
| railroads, apparently has failed in his 
effort to arrange an armistice of 
from, 48 to 72 hours in the belief that 
if operations were resumed the dif- 
ferences could be composed by con- 
ciliation. No reply has been received 
by Mr. Smith to a letter sent by him 
to leaders of the unions, but the strike 
committee announced earlier in the 
day that it would not agree to an 
armistice. 

Mr. Smith conferred this afternoon 
with Stanley King, confidential stcre- 
tary to Secretary of War Baker, and 
George H. Sines, a member of the 
railroad board of wages and working 
conditiéns, but no announcement was 
made concerning what action was dis-+ 
eussed. 

The 
the day was the decision of the strike 
committee to revoke all exemptions 
previously made. This action called 
out men employed on fireboats and 
those running to islands on which are 
located municipal, charitable and re- 
form ‘institutions. The action. was 
taken after an emergency ferryboat 
service ‘had been established with | 
Staten Island by employes of the poe 
lice department. i 


Hylan Turns to Grand Jury. 


After 
iter 


formed 


Mayor Hylan had been in- 
that the strikers had with- 
| drawn their exemptions he sent a let- 
| ter to District Attorney Swann asking 
him to bring the situation to the at- 
tention of the grand jury. The mayor 


declared that if employes on fireboats 
and those operated by the departments 
of charities and corrections go on 
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REFORM IN WAR RISKS 


Director Lindsley Details Plans 


} | 
to House Committee. | 
| eh 

| 


| 


INVESTIGATION IS HELD UP’ 


Certificates to Be Mailed Policy! 
Holders February 1—‘“Inefficiency | 
oe if It Were Not Trage- | 

,’ Mann Writes Baker—Latter | 
ihe War Department. 


i 

Col. Henry D. Lindsley, new director 
of the war risk insurance bureau, told! 
the House rules committee yesterday 
that the organization had not func- | 
tioned properly, but that now for the 
first time authority was concentrated | 
in the director, where it belonged 
Congressional investigation would not 
be opposed by the bureau, he said, 
though he would not invite it, as he 
had been in charge only ten days. Aft-| 
er he had outlined at length some of, 
the improvements to be made, the! 
committee agreed unanimously to 
await development of hissplans before 
taking steps toward an investigation. 

Col. Lindsley said he was organizing 
so that correspondence would be an- 
swered immediately. Reduction of the 
force of 13,000 employes could not be 
expected, he added, until the bureau 
cavtght up with its mail. 


Public Is ‘‘Not Kindly.” 


“The attitude of the people is any- 
thing but kindly, is it not?” asked 
Representative Campbell, when the 
witness said he held himself per- 
sonally responsible to the public. “Tt | 
| certainly is not,” he replied. 
| Gertificates of all policy holders, he 
added, will be mailed out by February ! 
1, but all cannot be delivered by that 
time because jof erroneous addresses. 

Col. Lindsley said that any one not, 
{receiving a certificate by that date ; 
should communicate the correct ad-| 
{dress to the bureau. | 

On the floor of the House later, Re- 
| publican Leader Mann read corre- 
' spondence exchanged by him with 
| Secretary Baker regarding the insur-, 
ance and pay of soldiers. 


Secretary Baker Explains. 


“the inefficiency of the bureau of 
war risk insurance would be a bur- 
lesque if it were not a tragedy,” wrote, 
Mr. Mann, 

In reply, Secretary Baker said the 
War Department had jurisdiction 
only in cases where soldiers’ allot- 
ments do not carry family allowances 
paid by the government, and -that 
‘Sayment of allotments by the War 
Department are not in any way in- 
arrears.’ 

Regarding pay of soldiers, Secre-~ 
tary Baker said troops in the United 
states were paid promptly every month 
but those overseas were in the fight- 
ing line from July to November, and 
that “any delay in their payment can 
be properly attributed to considera- 
| tion of their service.” He added that 
sick and wounded men, returned from 
overseas, were paid in part on ar rival 
at ports or hospitals, and Deen 
now was being made on their pers 
sonal affidavit. 
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MAN WHO ABHORS FIGHTING — 
“STILL OFFERS HARD PROBLEM 
FOR SOLVING BY UNCLE SAM 
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Agitation for Amnesty for 527 Conscientious Objectors Now 
at Leavenworth Recalls the Utterances of Secretary Baker 
When He Indorsed Their Convictions—Significance Seen 
in Fact That Socialist Lawyer Defended Camp Devens 
Group of Rebels—Real Wisdom Shown by Government 
in Its Methods, Says the Rev. Norman M. Thomas. 


; The World this morning continues the publication of a series of arti- 
Jes on the conscientious odjector as his problem was faced in the creation 
of the National Army and as it still exists as a result of the agitation for | 
en amnesty for the 527 recalcitrants now in the disciplinary barracks at. 
Leavenworth under long sentences of hard labor imposed by courts martial. 
Further articles will tell of specific complaints made in behalf of these‘ 
oven and of the reasons advanced for their release. 

The National Army had been in the process of organization for eight | 
months before courts martial took up for the first time the question of 
what should be done with those who refused to accept service or to lend 
themselves to military discipline. It was not conscientious objectors bic 
brought up this question, but those who sought -to excuse their attitude | 
on the ground of German or Austrian birth or descent. They could not, 
they said, take up arms against their own kin. 

Twelve such men had been tried, convicted and sentenced by the time . 
conscription was a year old.. Their cases came before Secretary Baker 
for review on June 17 last, and his memorandum of indorsement fixed 
the standard of action by the authorities. One of the men was sentenced | 
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“Most 
istered, & 34th Street 


with the law as far as possible. Some 
refused even to register, and in- 
formed the authorities of their con- 
scientious reasons for their. course. 
Usually such men were sentenced by 
civil courts to terms not exceeding 
one year, and then sent to military 
camps. 

“The great majority of objectors, 
having registered, stayed at their 


Some of them, however, re- 
entrain, but notified their 


service. 


25 other objectors, 
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Illustration may be rouna, Llu weve, 
in the methods. pursued by the late | 
Major Gen. J. Franklin Bell when he 
was in command at Camp Upton. 
Gen. Bell made the C. O. one of the 
matters to which he gave personal . 
attention. It was his habit, as C, O.'s, 
were segregated in any considerable 
number, to talk with them himself. 
There is a stenographic record of one 
of these talks, from which he varied 
only in a word here or there at other 
times. He said: 

“I think ‘possibly some of you may 


have been Jed into erroneous conclu- } 


sions by the rather exceptionally 
broadminded, liberal, lenient. treat- 
ment you have received ‘from the 
Government. 


Loud Talkers Weakened. 


“Almost from the day the great 
antonments began to receive the 
rst instalments of the National 
rmy it became evident that, despite 
much noise of protest and consider- 
xble swearing of mighty oaths by 
young radicals who would ‘die before 
they would bear anms against their 
orother workers,’ the number of de- 
termined objectors would be few. 


which actual fear of physical punish- 
nent was the least. 

“What we saw was an objection to 
war not so well reasoned or so ar- 
jently held as to withstand the enor- 
mous forces of social pressure. Atmer- 
eans love majorities; in no country 
lo men more hate ‘to be different’ in 
mportant matters of conduct. This 
entiment operated powerfull 


/ “The war psychology grew apace; 
t invaded the home, the street and 
e market place. Every agency of 
formation ,and education—news- 
apers, movies, schools, churches, 


2 ublic forums—joyfully “or under 
*3 : sean i) ; 3 aS 


“I would like you to understahda 
that it is not-customary or usual in 
military organizations to be patient, 
conciliatory and tolerant toward men_ 
who stubbornly refuse to obey mili- 
tary -orders. Ordinarily, after being 
given fair warning, they are brought 
to trial] at once. This is the only Gov- 
ernment in the world that would have 
tolerated so long such refusal to do 
duty as you have made, ’ 

Sect Not an Excuse. 


“I want you to observe that there is | 
nothing in the law which excuses 
anybody from non-combatant service, 
It does not even excuse from that 
form of service a man who belongs to 
a religious sect or organization whose | 
creed or principles forbade its mem- | 
bers to participate in war in & 
form. There is nothing whatever’ 
the law excusing any one from any~ 
thing who is not a member of some 
religious sector organizztion. bse 

“I am aware that some of you have 
conscientious objections on account 
of socialistic principles or ‘beliefs. 
There is nothing in the law excusing | 
a man because he is a Socialist. It 
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Agitation for Amnesty for 527 Conscientious Objectors Now 
at Leavenworth Recalls the Utterances of Secretary Baker 
When He Indorsed Their Convictions—Significance Seen 
in Fact That Socialist Lawyer Defended Camp Devens 
Group of Rebels—Real Wisdom Shown by Government 
in Its Methods, Says the Rev. Norman M. Thomas. 


The World this morning continues the publication of @ series of arti- 
¢3es on the conscientious objector as his problem was faced in the creation 
of the National Army and as tt still exists as a result of the agitation for 
an amnesty for the 527 recaicitrants now in the disciplinary barracks at, 
Leavenworth under long sentences of hard labor imposed by courts martial. | 
Further articles will tell of specific complaints made in behalf of these’ 
oven and of the reasons advanced for their release. 

The National Army had been in the process of organization for eight } 
months before courts martial took up for the first time the question of 
what should be done with those who refused to accept service or to lend 
themselves to military discipline. It was not conscientious objectors who} 
brought up this question, but those who sought-to excuse their attitude 
on the ground of German or Austrian birth or descent. They could not, 
they said, take up arms against their own kin. 

Twelve such men had been tried, convicted and sentenced by the time 
conscription was a year old.. Their cases came before Secretary Baker 
for review on June 17 last, and his memorandum of indorsement fixed 
the standard of action by the authorities. One of the men was sentenced 
to eighteen months, one to five years, five to ten years, three to fifteen | 
years and two to twenty years each. 


Objectors Were All U. S: Citizens, 
Properly Sentenced, Said Baker) 


“In my judgment,” wrote Secretary | 
Baker, “the sentences should be ex- 
ecuted, and if, after the war is over, 
some process can be devised by which 
these entirely undesirable citizens ean 


| 


| 
States against all its enemies, domes-! 
te and foreiga. No right is extended ; 
| to pick and choose.” 
These men—by name Hyman Polkes, 
| William J. Seider, Joseph White, An- 
j ton Zsoldak, Julius Leventhal, Louis 
be returned to the countries of theiz| Silverman, Mayer Suffkind, Louis H. 
reference it would ne highly desir Blumenthal, Samuel Spire, Paul Bauer, 
breterence it would pe highly desirs) wWijiam Charles Schwab and Michael 
able from the point of view of the} Ciupa are serving the sentences im- 
United States; poet upon them, The procedure fol- 
“y bay aes rages ,| lowed in theirscases, with Secretary 
I have not the least doubt as to the Baker's formal approval as to iis pro- 
propriety. of the procedure in these priety, settled the question of what to 
cases, nor am I uncertain as to the|} do with this class of objectors, who 
correctness of the results reached. were Never, as has been said, credited 
“The soldiers in all these cases 


with haying scruples of conscience. 

sets : ie, Under the same heading with them 
‘were either naturalized citizeng of the 
United States or native citizens of “he 


came later the so-called non-citizea ob- 
jectors, of whom there are 130 among 


United States, born of* parénts Tee age cee de thes DRONA ry, Bar- 
countries with which the « United Beh le Caen | 
Tri ; 

States is now at war. They were ed First Be rag ‘ 

Sikes s SS alings of court martials with ob- 
erl embers he a Ole = A : , 
Tepe x Serene as ve AS uD eee hfae jectors on specifically conscientious | 
the United States pursuant to the Se- grounds began in May. ‘The rst | 


leetive Draft Law. They were sum- | 
moned before proper officers of, the| 
army and asked whether they would 
im fact fulfil their military obliga- 
tions by fighting against Germany 
and Austria in Hurope. They all an- 
Swered that they would not. 
Tricks of the Evaders. 

“There was’ some. shuffling on the 
Ieart of some of the soldiers as to what 
they meant by their answers, and 
Some long-winded refinements were 
undertaken te the effect that some of 
them. were willing to fight Germans 
and Austrians generally but would 
hot fight their own relatives, although 
they offered no explanation of the 
process by which they were going to 
discover whether particular Germans 
of Austrians whom they were required 
te shoot at from long range hap- 
pened to be related to them. 

“In one of the records the soldier 
claims to have an uncle, evidently tvo 
old to be in the military service of 
Austria, whom he once saw, and he 
had heard of ten or twelve other rela- 
tives in Austria, of some of whom he 
bad seen photographs which must 
have been of a very persuasive char- 
acter since they aroused in him emo- 
tions of blood kinship strong enough 
to overcome the obligations of his 
oath of allegiance as an American 
citizen. : 

“These men were full citizens of 
the United States, most of them by 
the voluntary act of naturalization. 
They were fuil citizens in the sense 
that they had equal rights and pziv- 
ieges with ail other citizens. They 
have also equal _ responsibilities, 
Among these is to protect the United 


trial started May 6 at Camp Devens, 
Mass., where twenty men came up on 
charges of disobedience of orders in 
; refusing to heed the command, ‘All 
outside; fall in, double rank.” This 
command was given to take the men 
to mess, andthe specific disobedience 
alleged was one of repeated refusals. 

There were two interesting things | 
about this case. The objection of the | 
men was not that a command had 
been given, but that “fall in, double! 
rank” required the performance of a 
military duty. They alleged that they 
would have obeyed the command to go 
to mess if they had been allowed to go 
their own way, but that having to go 
in double rank involved going as scl- 
diers, and that they could not do with- 
out violating their beliefs. This same 
argument was raised by practically 
every man now among the recaltci- 
trants, 

It is significant also to find in ths 
record the fact that nineteen of,these 
twenty men were represented beforsa 
the court martial by George FE. 
toewer, a Socialist attorney of Bos- 
ton. Only four of the men had listed 
themselves as Socialists. Four wera 
members of the International Bibie 
Students’ Association, the Russellite 
organization whose leaders were later 
convicted in Brooklyn. of conspiracy 
to obstruct the draft. Three others of 
the nineteen were Quakers. The de- 
fense of the entire group by 2 Social- 
ist marked the formal uniting of po- 
litical and religious objectors which 
is still a factor in the situation. 

Most Were “Politicals.” 

The cause of this court martial at 
Camp Devens was not at all the first 
of the activities of the C. O.’s. These 
began, in many instances, when the 
men were called in the draft. Soms 


t 
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f them refused to register and were 
dealt with by the civil courts, these 


Re ante ene 


pressure proclaimed a holy war. The 
President’s idealistic statements of 
cases not being involved in the situ-| war aims, coupled with the ruthless- 
ation under discussion here. Some} ness of German acts, made thou- 
refused to leave for camp with the|sands of converts from pacifism. 
detachments to-which they were as-| The treaty of Brest-Litovsk alone 
signed. Typical of these were David | caused very considerable numbers of 


and Julius Bichel of No. 209 Stanton 
Street, New York, and Herman Kur- 
land of No. 208 East 2ist Street. Some 


of them refused to don uniforms when } 


they reached camp. In practically 
every instance the men taking these 
positions were out and out politicals. 
The great majority of the men, 
however, waited for developments at 
the camps. It was for this contingency 
that the “confidential” instructions uf 
; Oct. 10 were issued, with the more 
specific directions embraced in Gen- 
eral Order No. 28, which carried into 
effect the President’s declaration of 
what constituted non-combatant ser- 
vice, from which, as has been pointed 


out in the law, not even a C. O. might | 


be excused. 
At the camps the C. 0.’s came un- 


der the care of the “specially quali-| 


fied officers of tact and judgment” 
who were to deal with them individ- 
ually, learn the basis of their objec- 
tions and explain to them the nature 
of non-combatant service. How suc- 
cessfully these officers did their work 
is to be seen in the fact that 4,000 
C. O’s accepted non-comibatant ser: 
vice, and that of 1,800 others 1,002 
took farm furloughs or assignments 
with Friends Reconstruction Units 
when their cases came before - the 
Board of Inquiry. 

Even those who are now fighting 
the cause of the C. O.’s who went on 
to prison admit the general excellence 
of the work done by these morale 
officers. The Rev. Norman M. Thom- 
as, who is Vice Chairman of the Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Bureau and the 
head of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, said as to this in a statement 
published in the Survey: 

“Most conscientious objectors reg- 
istered, since they desired to comply 
with the law as far as possible. Some 
refused even to register, and in- 
formed the authorities of their con- 
scientious reasons for their. course. 
Usually such men were sentenced by 
civil courts to terms not exceeding} 


| hitherto determined conscientious 
i abjectors on politica) grounds to ac- 
{cept military service. 

| “Meanwhile the Government was 
i showing real wisdom in handling the 
| problem, The nature of the machinery 
of the selective draft brought it to 
jpass that conscientious objectors 
went to camp alone. They Were cut 
off from their own group and de- 
prived of the support of common ac- 
tion. Once these isolated objectors 
reached camp it is difficult to éxag- 
gerate the effect upon them of seeing 
|; thousands of their natural comradés 
engaged in a life in which they did 
not mean to share, 

A Real Baseball “Kan,” 


| “There is an amusing story of a 
;conscientious objector who recanted 
in order to play on his company base- 
:ball team. His was a unique case; 
undoubtedly hundreds of men felt the 
irresistible appeal of companionship 
and listened to the advice of the re- 
| ceiving officer to be a good sport and 
join the army. 

“Others yielded to the sheer terror 
| Or moral isolation, and a few, per- 
haps, to threats of dire punishment, 
Of the thousands of men, therefore, 
who had once talked of conscientious 
objection the great majority yielded 
before they ever saw a military camp, 
others shortly after their arrival; in 
|no- camp was there any very large 


| number left.” 


The actual methods pursued in the 
camps varied, of course, with the 
camp, and with the officer in charge 
of the work. There was no, pre- 
scribed course of action, the whole 
problem having been, indeed, another 
instance of the aspects of modern 
warfare for which there was no prece- 
dent in American experience. 

Illustration may be found, however, 
in the methods. pursued by the late 
Major Gen. J. Franklin Bell when he 
was in command at Camp Upton, 
Gen. Bell made the C. O. one of the 
matters to which he gave personal 


ong year, and then sent to military 
camps. j 

“The great majority of objectors, | 
having registered, stayed at their 
usual pursuits until one by one they 
were called by their local boards for | 
service. Some of them, however, re- | 
fused to entrain, but notified their | 
boards where they could be found. | 
In some cases such men were court | 
martialled as deserters and in others | 
they were sent to camp and treated 
as other objectors. 

Loud Talkers Weakened. 
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attention. It was his habit, as C. O.’s, 
were segregated in any considerable 


| 
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‘his office. 
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number, to talk with them himself. | 


There is a stenographic record of one 
of these talks, from which he varied 
only in a word here or there at other 
times. He said: 

“I think possibly some of you may 
have been Jed into erroneous conclu- 
sions by the rather exceptionally 
broadminded, liberal, lenient. treat- 
ment you have received ‘from the 
Government. 

‘IT would like you to understahd 


lthat it is not-customary or usual in 


“Almost from the day the Bret | military organizations to be patient, 


‘cantonments began to receive the 
_first instalments of the National 
| Army it became evident that, despite 
much noise of protest and consider- 
,able swearing of mighty oaths by } 
|! young radicals who would ‘die before 
;they would bear arms against their} 
'brother workers,’ the number of de-| 
termined objectors would be few. 
|¥or this there were many reasons, of 
; which actual fear of physical punish- 
ment was the least. 

“What we saw was an objection to 
war not so well reasoned or so ar- 
‘dently held as to withstand the enor- | 
| mous forces of social pressure. Amer- } 
jicans love majorities; in no country 
do men more hate ‘to be different’ in | 
important matters of conduct. This | 
sentiment operated powerfully | 
against conscientious objéctors, 

“The war psychology grew apace; | 
it invaded the home, the street and 
the market place. Every agency of 
information and = education—news- 
papers, movies, schools, churches, 
public forums—joyfully “or tunder 


} form. 


concillatory and tolerant toward men 
who stubbornly refuse to obey mili- 
tary orders. Ordinarily, after being 
given fair warning, they are brought 
to trial at once. This is the only Gov- 
ernment in the world that would have 
tolerated so long such refusal to de 
duty as you have made. 
Sect Not an Excuse. 

“T want you to observe that there is 

nothing in the law which excuses 


|anybody from non-combatant service, 


It does not even excuse from that 
form of service a man who belongs to 
2 religious sect or organization whose 
ereed or principles forbade its mem- 
bers to participate in war in any 
There is nothing whatever in 
the law excusing any one from any- 
thing who is not a member of some 
religious sect or organizztion. 

“I am aware that some of you have 
conscientious objections on account | 
of socialistic principles or ‘beliefs. 
Phere is nothing in the law excusing 
a man because he is a Socialist. It 


en | 
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has no reference whatever to social-| 
ism_or any other kind of philosophi- 
cal or political convictions. You are 
all caHed ‘conscientious objectors’ 
merely for the want of a better des- 
ignation, but you do not come under 
the terms of the law. 

Under the orders promugated 
by the Adjutant Genera) it is my | 
pe to try by court martial those 
declining to accept nmon-combatant | 
servite, (a) whose attitude in camp 
is défiant, (b) whose sincerity is 
questioned, c() who ate active in 
propaganda,” 

Gen. Bell would then call attention 
to the fact that these trials by court 
martial would be under the 96th 
Article of War, which puts no limit 
on the punishment which mary be ad- 
ministered. In one instance Bros O; 
was sentenced to death under this 
article, im a number of others sen- 
tenees of life imprisonment were im- 
posed; these ali, however, having 
been reduced to terms of twenty-five 
yeas, 

Gen. Bell did no 
With talking to c. 
of the stories his 


t content himself} 
O.'s in groups, One 
friends have been 
recalling with most Satisfaction since} 
his death last week tells of his treat. | 
ment of a young Russian Jew from 
the east side who was in the guard- | 
house at Upton for refusal to obey 
orders, Gen. Bell had him brought to 
“What's | the 


h 
asked, M 
“Nothing,” was the somewhat sul- 
m response. 
“Oh, yes, there is, or you wouldn’t 
be jm the guard house, Why won't 
you obey orders?’ 


Couvinced by the General. 


“Tt left Russia,” burst out the boy, 
“because the army. was everything, 
because it was everywhere. I came to 
America to be, free from militarism 
and I'm no more than settled here be- 
fore I find militarism being forced 


matter, @on?’’ 


le 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


1919, 


;be her kind of militarism in Russia 


on me. I won't have anything to do 
with it.” 

“You're wrong son,” said Gen. Be). 
“You haven't been called into the 
army to bring militarism about in! 
America but to prevent it. Can't you} 
See that if Germany wins there will| 


and everywhere else in the worlat} 
Can’t you see that it is to keep that! 
kind of militarism out of America 
that we have gone to war, and that 


we have called you to do your 
share?” 
The boy thought it over, UUnder- 


Standing at length spread over his 


face, and he said: | 
“IT see.” | 
“Now,” said the General, “what 


else is wrong with you?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply, 
wag plain that there was. 

“Oh, yes, there is,” the General in- 
sisted, “Out with it.” 

“YTo-morrow’s Yom Kippur,’”” an- 
swered the boy doubtfully. “All the 
others are going home, but I can't he- 
cause I’m in the guard house,” 

“But you can,” cried Gen. Bell. 
“Get up to your barracks and get 
your things.” 

He looked at his watch. 

“You can't make it if you walk,” 
he added. “You go out and get in 
my car; it will take you to your bar- 
racks and then down to the train, 
Godby; remember, you're coming 
back to me, as well as to the army. 

And the boy rode away in the 
General's car to the festival that he 
had thought he would miss entirely 
and to come back to the army that 
he had sworn he would never serve 
in. 


but it 


The next article in this series will 
deal with specific instances of treat- 


| 


ment of conscientious objectors 
against which their supporters have 
made complaint and on which the 
agitation for amnesty has been 
based. 


aR SPEAKS AT OTTAWA 


n United States “Have 


Through Association 
in War 


a2 and the United States 
discovered one another” 
. their association in the war, 
» Baker, the American sec- 
y of war, declared at Ottawa, 
esterday. Formerly they were 
neighbors but now there exists 
veen the two countries a “bond of 
on,” said the cabinet officer, 
nted when our soldiers and your 
*s fought shoulder to shoulder 
attlefields of France, 
essing the Canadian club as 
icpal feature of his 34% hours’ 
the capital, Mr Baker 
the 100 years of friendship 
America and Canada sym- 
yy the “great spectacle of an 
ional boundary almost un- 


States would annex the Dom- 
iad given way, the secretary 
to a condition wherein the 
“has become a place where 
ca and Canada join hands,” 

ch a 
have been impossible had there 
ny such “hateful and pernicious 
sity as was prevalent in Ger- 
and her associated countries.” 
spirit, he continued, engendered 
orld war, which found the demo- 
ations unprepared, 

adition to being peace-loving,” 
e secretary, “we are inspired 
prophetic enough to believe that 
plain dictates of morality were 
licable to the conduct of nations 
‘to the conduct of men. We believe 
-unust war for the aggrandize- 
of any nation was unthinkable 
we took too little precaution— 
came the great shock of August, 


[ir Baker referred to the German 


ombing of the English coast 
8s, and the Zeppelin raids had 
ised horror and indignation in the 
rts of Americans, ‘ 
Phen came the crowning crime— 
sink ing of the Lusitania,” he. 
id. “The Germins struck medals 
“pronze in honor of that crime. We 
» struck medals—in our hearts. 
ah followed a setting of the teeth 
, consecration of ‘all we have 
all we are,’ to the great cause. 
to the peace, I care not for 
tails. But tens of thousands of 
oldiers and our soldiers lie 
in the sacred ground of France 
we could cali them back and 
hem they would say: ‘Make the 
safe for the coming genera- 


> 
sg one thing,” he added, if 
tice had not been signed 
“11 it would have been 
mber 12, for the enemy ; 


U1) 
rie 


friendship, Mr Baker said, || 


. Old prophecies that the] 


gn of fright-ulness declaring | 
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Politicians in 
Galliv: 


Gallivan Charges They Displace 
National Guard Officers. | 
| 


TO ASK CONGRESS INQUIRY 


Tells House Gen. Edwards Was Sent 
__. Home Because He Would Not Do 
“Dirty Work’? Regulars Demand- 
ed—Mentions Col. Major—Some 
“Great” Generals Unpopular. 


Ps 


Representative Gallivan, of Massa- 
chusetts, Democrat, speaking in the | 


House yesterday charged that officers 
of the national guard had been re- 
lieved of their commands late in the 
War to make way for regular army | 
officers, most of whom he. sald 
“would run away from a baked ap-. 
ple.” He said he would demand an 
investigation by Congress. 

Maj. Gen. Clarence Edwards, who 
was adjutant under Lawton in the 
Philippines, Mr. Gallivan declared, 
was told by a division chief of staff, 
“If you don’t get those national. 
guardsmen, we'll get you.” | 


Authority With Pershing. 


Mr. Gallivan asserted that he knew 
of a Texas officer, two colonels from 
Mississippi, a brigadier from Penn- 
sylvania, who also had been relieved 
of their commands, and Representa- 
tive Butler, of Pennsylvania, Repub- 
lican, interrupted him to say he 
_knew of a Pennsylvania captain. 

“If you ask the Secretary of War 
for an explanation,” continued Mr. 
Gallivan, “you are told that he has. 
nothing to do with it; that Gen. Per- 
shing is in complete authority and if 
you ask him the second time for some 
other information he gets peeved.” 

In reference to Senator Chamber- 
lain’s recent speech criticizing the 
War Department for failing to func- 
tion, Mr. Gallivan said that this was 
true, and that the Oregon senator's 
speech “awoke the country and the: 
department so that it proceeded to 
function in part.” 


Edwards Sent Home. 


Later Mr. Gallivan identified the 
division chief of staff who made the! 
threat as Col. Duncan Major, and said | 
‘that Gen. Edwards, a regular army, 
officer, who commanded.the New Eng- 
land division, was relieved and went 
home because he would not do “dirty 
work.” ‘ 

The colonel of the 101ist infantry, 
formerly 9th Massachusetts regiment, 
_the speaker continued, was relieved 


on November 6, after he had mateo 


with his men from September, 1917, to 

November, 1918, during which time 

560 of the men were killed. 3 
“He was relieved of his regiment to 


‘make way for a dandy pet of the 


Leavenworth clique,” 
Gallivan. 

Mr. Gallivan said the New England 
division, among the first to go over- 
seas, “is now stranded in France,” and 
that his efforts to get information 
regarding its return had been un- 
availing. A letter to Gen. March, 


declared Mr. 


‘chief of staff, was answered by 


another officer, saying the unit had! 


/not been designated by Gen. Pershing 


for early return, and that further in- 
formation would be furnished through 


the press. x 


‘Tt want to 
“th: 
cal enem 


Wass. 


ies 


ig 


mes y Wey 
Baker Release 


Review Likely for Others Sen- 
tenced Before Farm Fur- 
loughs Were Permitted 


Neu York Tribune 
Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—More than 
one hundred conszientious objectors 
{ who ‘were sentenced by court martial 
| previous to the Presidential order per- 
mitting their furlough to farms are 
to be released from the disciplinary 
i barracks at Fort Leavenworth and per- 
mitted to resume their civilian status 
by discharge from the army. An order 
| to this effect will go forward from 
Secretary of War Baker to the com- 
manding officer at Fort Leavenworth 
soon, following a recommendation 
made to the department by the special 
committee engaged in investigating 
cases of objectors. _ 

The committee has ruled that had 
the opportunities existed for objecting 
conscripts to work on farms at the 
time of their trial by military courts 
for refusal to submit to military disci- 
pline all would have elected to take 
' the furloughs. : 3 

It is understood the committee is 
disposed to recommend that objectors 
sentenced to varying terms for the 
same offence be grouped for the pur- 
pose of providing a similar penalty 
for all. In some cases objectors have 
been sentenced to from two to twenty 
years’ imprisonment for the same of- 

| fence, and the committee is seeking to 
sons some average to equalize the 


unishment ordered. 
cn 7 


| Of 100 Army Objectors | 
aie iS. 
| 


y 


| war organization of the department 
| and the regular army for another year 


| measure met with the approval of Mr. 


tiegron War Department Ss. 
Measure Put Over Until 
New Congress Convenes 


500,000 Soldiers Sought 


War Machine Would Cost 
$1,185,000,000 a Year; 
$12 a Month to Privates 


- WASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—The House 
Military Affairs Committee practically 
reached an agreement’ to-day, in con- 
ference with Secretary Baker and Gen~| 
eral March, chief of staff, to postpone 
the War Department reorganization 
bill until the next session of Congress. 

A suggestion by Chairman Dent that | 
a legislative rider on the army appro- 
priation bill continuing the existing 


be-substituted for the reorganization 


Baker, and apparently with that of a 
majority of the committee members. — 

The Chief of Staff explained to the 
committee the reorganization measure 
framed by the department, providing 
for a regular army of 500,000 men, to 
be raised by voluntary enlistment on a 
flat three-year basis, The bill also 
would have made permanent the abso- 
lute control over all branches of the 
army now exercised by the Chief of 
‘Staff as a war-time necessity. 


Staff to Frame Rider 


Chairman Dent said it would be im- 
possible to get such a bill through Con- 
‘gress in the six weeks remaining of 
the session. Committee members 
agreed with him, pointing out that 
the War Department bill appeared to 
|= ‘a military policy measure which 


{ 


abandoned the theory of universal mil- | 
itary obligation. Mr. Baker insisted ||| posed to reduce the annual 


that this was not the case, that no} 
attempt to fix the nation’s policy as to 
a peace time army was involved, but 
agreed that the substitution of con- 


wisest course, in view of uncertainties | 
of the situation abroad’ and lack of) 
| time for full discussion in Congress 


probably will leave the streng 
force to Presidential order, 1 m- 

iS abject, to: tat limita- 
once hearings on. the regular appro-| 
|priation bill, which provides, as drawn. | 
for 500,000 men.. ser ~ 


> sae ili not even the governors nor adjutant 


Hag 
toaa 


tinuing authority appeared to be the}! 


be | 
i] 


General March said the army was 
‘now organized under Presidential or-— 
der and the plan included in the staff. 
bill was practically that organization. ' 
A total strength of 500,000 Men is. 
provided for, he said, to be organized | 
into twenty divisions grouped in five. 
corps. The total annual cost he fixed) 
at $1,185,000,000, estimated on a return; 
to a base pay of $15 a month for pri-j; 
vates and exclusive of $86,000,000 car- | 
ried in the fortifications bill. H 
All of the existing war time organi- ~ 
zations, such as the tank corps, trans- 
portation and motor transportation . 
corps, independent air service, and the | 
like, are to be continued, with the ex- | 


“We are not in favor of the use of | 
| poison gas in war,” General March de- | 
clared. “Not that it makes any dif- | 
ference how you kil la soldier, but the > 
| gas lies on the ground and penetrates 

back to villages and kills women and 
children. No civilized nation ought to 
use it.” 

f Ban on Gas Expected 


The General said that even before 
the armistice was signed, the Inter-! 
national Red Cross was working for an ! 
| agreement among the belligerents for | 
' abandonment of gas warfare. He added 
that the peace congress was expected 


: 
\ 
f 
( 
! 
{ 
{ 
; 
| 


| to prohibit its use absolutely. In the 


‘meantime, the army will continue to 


| study the subject to provide masks for | 


defense of troops against gas, but) 
make no plans to employ it, the Gen- | 
eral said. H| 
If the President is given authority |} 
to continue wartime agencies of the} 
army, General March said, the plan > 
mapped out in the bill will be followed. 
It provides for six officers of the rank | 
of lieutenant general to take care of; 
corps commanders and fixes the chief’ 
of staff with rank of general as the’ 
officer taking “rank and precedence’ 
over all other officers.” : 


Higher Rank for Reserves 


One of the most important pro-— 
| visions of the bill, General March said, 
; Was that giving reserve corps officers 
,vank, including that of colonel, instead | 
of major as now provided, 
\ Another condition which must be 
; remedied, the general said, was that | 
| limiting permanent commissions from | 
' civil life to the grade of second lieu- 
|tenant. If that is to be continued, he | 
| said, “the men who fought the war’ | 
‘would be lost, for those who had | 
proved themselves in action would not | 
| consent te enter the regular service in 
| that grade. 
; . The bill provides for absolute promo- 
| tion by selection of all officers of rank | 
of captain or higher. | 

The three-year enlistment was pro- 
“turn 


ception of the chemical warfare service. | - 


around” of men to keep the ranks full, 
General March said. {t meant recruit- 
: ing 160,000 men a year, which he be- | 
lieved, could be accomplished. 
Baker Would Help Guard 


“Don’t you think it would be wise 
| to include as a permanent provision of 
| law,” asked Representative McKenzie, 
| “the statement that in time of war we 
would raise our armies by conscrip- 
tion ?” 

“That’s where the Administration 
steps in,” said General March. “You 


:. | recall that Mr. Lloyd George, the Brit- 


ish Premier, ha® said he was not in 
favor of conscription anywhere at any 


| tions. The committee will take ‘up at}, time inthe future. We don’t know 


| what the peace conference is going to 
bring us.” 

General March ‘said the National 
Guard was at present ‘o‘ut of exist- 
+ ence,” and added that until the men 
who really compose the old Guard and 
are now in France have come home 


generals of the states can forecast its 
; future. | \ 
‘' Mr. Baker assured the committee 


MMe. CCG 


Temperatures Yesterday’ 


Min. 20 below; Max. 5 


f Saturday’s Temps: Min. 16B. Max.41i, 
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Clemencems Permesest [FRANCE REFUSES [FRENCH PEOPLE WERE READY 


“ ros 
2 Head Inter- Allied 3 | 66 , 
f : | 10 GREET : 
% Peace Conference. at 
: }$2 PARIS, Jan. 11.—Georges <3 | 

Le Clemenceau, premier of 
“> France, will be the permanent i 

Sf ANDI 2 president of the  inter-allied ion. Newton D. Baker Tells Story on Himself. Went 
35 Peace conference as a mark of i 

ji if Pesce conference as a mark of BOLSHEVIK Forth to Take Acclaim of Populace and Was Greeted 
of the country. ini which the aN With “Vive Monsieur Clemenceau.” 
v2, eonterence™ ts) held. bis: ap-. <2] 2 Puenasieaiebatin ce daisanssinal 
pean ® pointment is by common con-. 3 


Flere isa charm-}fame had preceded me and travelled 
ing story told on|S0 far and so fast, and with great 


* ° e { 
Britain Had Proposed Effort! 
TON: complacency and kindliness of dis- 


} 
sent of all the delegates. | 
s:} to Obtain Understanding) himself by 1D 
: : position. toward those’ who were 
H 
| 
{ 


Sergt.-Major Neale, of Carle- 
ton Place, Makes Charge 
of Intoxication Against a 


Ship’s Officer. 


SAY CONDITION K WOUNDED mee ee 


With Soviet Government ! Newton D. Bak-| thus honoring me, I got up and 
ie ‘Yr, secretary of} went out to the back platform. to 
ie war of the Unit-|sreet the crowd, permit them to. sce 
Sau States os me, and bow my acknowledgments. 
Canadian. “owe |(aughter.) Which I did. Tata 
luncheon on Sat-)™Y part. When I got out I waved 
urday my hat and bowed; whereat the 
“T visited France | Crowd, with one accord, set up a un- 


for Peace Conference. 


. ° ° . seu not very. long|@mimous cheer: ‘Vive Monsieur 
Veteran 1S Indignant at Mis- | | But Opposes Any Plan to ago, and while I pene Ree au (Laughter and ap- 
ps j * oe ‘ was riding around | Plause.) Apparently the «only 
Tre oeyry — es BY ASSASSIN ~~ ire eS a in @ railroad train| Minister of war of whom they had 
| rans : | } enine- | rotz z we passed| ever heard was their own distin- 

| n port. ae | 3 y @ : through a small|suished minister.” (Laughter. ) 

| A series Of eenentionAal aomplainta: (Associated Press Despatch.) ' NO REAL DIFFERENCE. t ‘ 5 ai Sah pen was ae “Let's ae Tt Now.” 

soi mE ee es \ aD fs S 0 ene darkened to pro- Another good laugh was caused by 
| about the conditions under ‘vhich ! LONDON, Jan. 12.—Ignace. Jan > LONDON, Jan. 12.—The Brit- NEWTON P-PAKER tect it from raids, | the following: 
several bUN@red soldiers, their wives P@derewski, the Polish leader, has; ish government, the Sunday Ex- While the train stopped at the stat- “I remember, when I was in 


ion, it was obvious that a crowd, | France the last time, 1 happened to 
for some réason or another, had as-} be in a hospital in which there was 
sembled in the station; we could}a Californian soldier of the United 
hear the low murmurings of persons| States who was wounded, and some- 
outside speaking in a more or less| body brought in to him a Wrench 


been slightly wounded by an as-! press understands has proposed 
that all the different parties in 
Russia, including the-Bolshevik, 
should present their programs 


and young children crossed the 3 
ocean aboard the steamer Scan- S2SSin, who enteréd the room of his' 
dinavian, were made by Company hotel at Warsaw, and fired one shot: 


Sergt.-Major Hiram Neale, of Carle- ne him, mere, to an Exchange! tothe peace ¢ongress in order subdued way; and Iasked a French | newspaper, in which it was said that 
Mon Pikes, on hiv anrival #1 nrontreal, Telegraph despateh from Copen- | eo eee tt Rea sekaitio F| Officer who was with me to go out| Bulgaria had asked for terms and 
Saturday evening, accompanied by, )88en, reporting advices from come to any Bldbcaees tin pipe a3 Gone 6. ie MERE eRO. the excite- Rate wes thought... that: : Austria 
tay aR Bay cast Vienna. Several Bolshevik. impli-! leet aah a ae Be bi ; nd been ome, jn and said that) would ask for terms very soon, ‘and 
his bride of a few months, worn out she impli any responsible authority - in it had been noised abroad in that they asked him, this wounded Am- 
after’ a trans-Atlantic passage which cated in the plot have been arrested. Russia. The paper adds: city that the minister of war wasjerican from California, what “he 
ither- will soon forge Citizer + | “The Erench government ° is going through on that train and the| thought about that. He was sileiit 
Wee Ost sor eet... Ds CARON ie Paderewski has been in War-} . 20t hostile to this suggestion (nova had therefore assembled for/for a moment and then said: ‘Well, 
feporter was at Winds street sta-)) fe. Sosa pe Hae : | There is no difference of opin- the privilege and pleasure of seeing| you see, I live six thousand miles 
tion when Sergt.-Major ule ay | Polish ee or Conferting wath 4 jon between the British and pee unistar of war. I -was very/from here and I can’t be coming 
rived from St. John, N.B., and was! 4. 0 Political leaders in an at-}. Fyench governments and there | © ae aes at. (Laughter. ) T}.over every ten years to straighten 
Sak cs Sula tempt to form a government repres- | has been no idea on the part ‘of was delighted to know. that my! this thing out. Let’s do it now.” 
H astounded by wha d. lentative of ali parties Wi he! the British government to invite Sete teeies 
| The most striking charge abouti arrived in Den; . Eee nen He) delegates from Russia to attend BS PSPs x AA ES AVS Po SR PR TSI) tai 
ae el ; i War Jenzig on his way to} the peace conference.” r ODI IAYL 9, no er or ner od ed rt 
the voyage concerns the alleged in- , arsaw, the Germans attempted to } $ TET OY “> AS seal 
Loatiahon® of one of the ship’s ot) | Prevent him from going to Posen, | (Associated Press Despatch.) r FS Princess Patricia to be 


After a ey eye xn SRE 4 
sia fter he arrived at Posen and while 


- aah) aa a Pp ADs == = > Rritich | 25 Married Feb. PAT Be 
Hundamentally there is no difference be- : @ LONDON, Jan.! 12—(Can- 
tesyeen the Wnglish-speaking people of the W adian Press Despateh from 


Py Reuter’s, Limi \—T ar- 
world. Thereare numerous branches, vary- GOES ay AAP mY Pee ee eee 


riage of H.R.H. Princess 
ing in form, from the parent body of the 
But Goverhment is Taking 


Patricia will take place in 
Anglo-Saxon race; but all draw their in- 
Ay 
>t _ 
Every Step to Minimize cr 
Discomfort. Task is Prov- i | 


Westminster Abbey on WFWeb- 
Spiration from the same source of history 
ing Great One. 


ruary 27. 
and literature and principles of government. 
All hold fast to certain elementary ideas 
Ly 
| | C 
PREPARATIONS FOR __ | CATING | ( Ta AR 
SESSION OF HOUSE | VU UEWUih, bebdade by 


of humanity and justice and liberty in com- 

mon. 
When President Wilson called Mr. 

Acting Premier Outlines Ef- 

forts. for Reconstruction 

and Repatriation. 


L 


SAA iO 


AMAIAIEI IOS ASAVASPI ALA ON 


PADD ADO AA SI Ae 


| Baker from Cleveland to prepare the United | 
States war department for the entry of the} 
American nation into the conflict, he select- 
ed one of the most stalwart representatives 
of real democracy. Those who have read 
| the story of Mayor Tom L. Johnson’s ten 
years of leadership in the city of Cleveland, 
yon the side of the people’s rights against 
private corporation autocracy; will recall 
how Newton D. Baker’s apprenticeship in 
the public service began. In “My Story,” 
by Tom L. Johnson—a book brimful of in- | 


Leaders of Entente Nations 
in Conference at Ministry 
in Paris. 


In an interview yesterday the act- 


(Associated Press Despatch.) 
PARIS, Jan. 12.—The supreme 
inter-allied council met at three 


ing prime minister, Sir Thomas | 
White, indicated the preparations 
which have been made for the com- 
ing session of \parliament and the} 


o’clock this afternoon at the min- 


terest to everyone who is sincerely looking 


$ : istry of foreign arrairs. 
progress. accomplished ‘ in» develop- Dy 


ing the demobilization, tepatriation 
nd -reconstruction program of the 
eovernment under the several min- 


for democracy—the following paragraph 


: 
Those present were Premier Dayid 


written in 1911, describes Newton D. Baker, 


Lloyd George and Foreign Minister 


who was first appointed to be city solicitor, 


a1 > p yt uae Matt ns a 
virtually direct from graduating in law, by A. J. Balfour, of Great Britain; 


President Wilson and the American 
Secretary of State, Robert Lansing; 
Premier Georges Clemenceau and 


Mayor Tom Johnson in 1901: 

Mr. Baker, though the youngest .of us, 
was really head of the cabinet and prin- 
h cipal adviser of us all. He has been dn in+ 
aluable public servant and is still city | 

olicitor, haying been returned to office in | 
lieach successive election, even in 1909, when} 
Hi was defeated with the majority of our 
Newton Baker as a lawyer was] 
against the biggest lawyers in the | 
No other city solicitor has ever had 
he same number of cases crowded into his 
office in the same length of time, nor so 
Niargée a crop of injunctions to respond to, 
hand in my judgment there isn’t another man 
in the state who could have, done the work 
jso well. He ranks with the best, highest~- 
ijpaid, corporation lawyers in ability and has 
held his public office at a constant personal 
acrifice This low-paid city officiai has 
ym every day. in the courtroom tawyers 
tting often five times the fee fev bringi 
4 Suit that he got for defending it, He 
did for the. people for love what other law- 
yers did for the corporations for money. 


It is this same Newton Baker who, as 
United States secretary of war, is glad to 
journey to Ottawa for the purpose of pay- 
ing tribute to Canida and expressing, in a 
luncheon address before the ‘Canadian Club, 
the neighborly sentiments that each hold in 
common at this time when the new society 
of nations is béing constructed by world 


sters whose departments are im- 
nediately concerned. \ 

The following is an official out- 
ine of the position respecting these 


Foreign Minister Stephen Pichon, of 
France; Premier Orlando and For- 
eign Minister Baron Sidnéy Son- 


préparations aré now be- 
ng made for the legislative work of 
he coming session of parliament] nino, of Italy, and Marshal Fech, 
which is to be called early in Hebru- | Georges Leygues, French minister of 
ry. The precise date will be fixed] < < 
ind announced thi sweek. Most of| ™arine; Etienne Clementel, minister 
he important legislation has been| of commerce, and Louis Loucheur 
lready. drafted. The estimates of} minister of i Saar saat 
early all departments were in by| ster of industrial reconstruction. 
e end of December and are ready} SPs, 
r final revision, SOCIETY OF NATIONS. 
v Readjustment Problem PARIS, Friday, Jan. 10. — The 
‘The most pressing problems]| program France will propose as host 
hich have confronted the govern-| to the peace conference is under- 
nent since the armistice have been stood to provide first for presenta- 
hose relating to demobilization and} tion of the status of a society of na- 
Jontinued ‘on Page 9. tions and the appointment of a com-~ 
mittee to consider it and make re- 
commendations to the full confer- 
ence. The next step would be set- 
tlement of the status of Germany, 
Austria, the Balkans and other Has- 
tern countries. 
_ The adoption of the reconimenda- 
tions of the committee on a league 
of nations according to this pro- 
sram would be the final act of the 
conference. It is pointed out in 
Support of this method of procedure 
hat while the announcement of the 
‘ramework of a league of nations 
must form the basis of the other 
work of the conference, the com- 
i plan of a league logically will 
up last since it. must safe- 
decisio ) @ 


statesmen. 


ons £ the tus 
appointnient of 
committee, is 
Pxpl 
sions 
ast 
he 
yermany. 3 
would, for examniple 5 
o settle the future of German 
without knowing the decisions 


ffe ; Germany. 
a 


Be CHAS. WYNDHAN, 
HNTED ACTOR DEAD 


LONDON, Jan. .12. ir Charles 
Vyndham, the actor, diéd in London 


his morning. 


Born in Liverpool in 1837, Chas. 
Vyndham was the son of a promi- 
hent physician. His parents intend- 
d him for the church, and. there 
as great consternation in the fa mily 
rhen he displayed his predilictions 
lor the life of an actor. In 18 2 just 

is majority. h ade his first 
eS : the old 


“LHH UlIAWA CITIZEN- Senseo 
nations ] dealt with it as we dealt with the 
no-| other things that liberty gave us to 
chairman. | do, in an ordered way, and we have 
i learned that we can apply these la- 
tent capacities with which democra- 
cies endow their children, to great | a etaas 
ends, and that the old theories un- : 
der which we have always been Jdays from 
working, that order and law and fiurn; and f 
consultation and conference and the# to give three days for the 
gradual evolution of the right and pwat ) ie 
; Pspeaking less than one hour in 


the community interest, re the 
processes by which safety finally pe taken ‘as a sincere tribute to Can 


to be found. 
Three Worst Sins. 
“Me boys are coming back 
a new category of virtues reg 
‘cowardice’, selfishness’ and 
head’ as the three worst sins. 


aE 


“But of th 
where freedom now 
body i the 
(aughter.) 
that freedom i 
that he can exetl 
without any reference to anybody } 
élse. They do not recognize the 
fact, which we have learned by Jong 
experience, that one man’s rights 
and where another man’s rights be- 


gin? 


s SINCERE TRIBUTE TO CANAD 
Mr. Newton D. Baker's visit to Of 
st Saturday, to address the Canadian Club, & 
ust haye meant a nsiderable personal ™ 
It is at least a journey of three 
‘Washington to Ottawa and re- 
or the United States secretary of ~ 
purpose of |& 
Ottawa may 
ada by 


5 om AES bs vv CT crn 


AUTY OF CANADA AND STATES 10 St 
EXAMPLE T0 NEWLY FREED COUNTRIES 


U.S. Secretary of War Baker, Dwelis on the Bond of Union 
Between Democratic Nations and the Absolute Neces-. 
sity of Avoiding a Recurrence of the Past Few Red’ 
Years. Pays High Tribute to Part of Dominion in A 
dress to Ottawa Canadian Club. 


: many we oe 


lsat thers, high-minded, perfectly thee 


aware of the headlong flight, of 
mankind to«the worst catastrophe 
ae the history of the world; ¢x- 
hausted his ingenuity, invoked the 
and got it, and found that 
aid of every other right-thinking 
ie was powerless to prevent this 
thing. 
The Controlling Influence. 

“Now, surely—-l am not a mem-, 
ber of the peace conference, and | 
| neither are you; we are talking on | 
| the outside—I am not seeking ah 
(‘bind anybody to any plan. I don t 
eare two pins what the plan is. T| 
lam a pragmatist about it. I want! 
a plan-that will work. T want some; 

yrangement made which, 


iF 
| person, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Healing Influence. 

“t am not in any sort of despair 
about this. Tt is in this case, as in 
many others; the waters must be 
troubled, and sometimes profoundly 
troubled, before the healing influ- 

e can appeé put it does appear. 

ne nature of man is such: that, if 
left to his own devices, in my judg- 
ment, his tendency i upward and 
not downward, It is very hard for 
the man who has been on the 
ground, with somebody sitting on 
his back and pounding him on the 
head, to walk steadily when he is 
first permitted to get up, put after 
he gets up he walks. (Appla 
‘And so this will all come out right, {ires, and your problem: 


an American statesman, 

The message of goodwill 
porly regard expressed 80 
Baker's address should help to sow seeds of 


“Things have been infinitely sim- ffriendship on fertile soil in Canada and ibe 
plified by this war... We ee not fynited States. The war has helped to eae 
had time to fret about little things, a British league o 
We have been sufficiently busy with gout the truth anon the ; 
larger things. We have gone back j§nations and. the gre 
to the elements and fundamentals of : 
life. These boys are coming home, § 
and they will find you changed, just 
as they have been changed, with 
new attitudes toward life, new des- i 
and. their ae 


ith | and neigh- 
pam euy | i ‘ 
ing | clearly in Mr. 
‘big 4 
when the ! 
heady passions of evil men seelx LO 
throw the world into further turm_ 


oil and tumult, will focus the en- 


The duty of Canada and the Unit-} proved the solidarity of the ereat | lightened opinion of mankind and 
of © mankind | 


democratic empire of which it was| focus the conscience Soa a 
a part, and also th’e solidarity. of | upon them in such a way that sabes 
civilization and righteousness, Hon. | jnan can see exactly what is going 


ed States to set an example for the 
nations drunken with. the glory of 
new-found ‘liberty, was s forth on | 
Saturday by Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
Secreta *y of war for the United Stat- 


tr, Baker said he was delighted td| on and the real, sane and just ODINs 
ink that in. twenty : fon of the world exert a controlling 
ited States had raised ‘influence. (Applause). 

rom 190,000 to 3,750,00 “T jlook forward with 


months. the 
its arm 
men, and 


immense 
re 


o 
oy 


ht 
1{ 
ii 
{ 


2s 
Canadian Club at luncheon 
Chateau Laurier. 

The elub has had 
guished speakers and 
many able address 
rank with the effort of Hon} 
Baker. The first surpr 
youthful ay se, to 
knew of the tremendous 


distin- 
has enjoyed 


many 


Mr. 
was 
earar those 


mount’ of 


work he had accomplished. His ad- | Ov 


dress Was most masterly 
enjoyed, not alone for-its brilliance 
of eloquence, purity of diction and 
delightful touches of humor, but also 
for its mature cons 


‘problems, 


tion of world 
of, thought 
age to 


loftines 
and. the: inspiring mess 
kind 

Naturally his theme was about the 
war, but he dealt, not so much with 
thé war itself as with the re 
the bond of union among de 
nations, the absolute nece 
suring that never again 
be such’ a astrophe. 
understanding among nation 
adding to the free’ and self-govern- 
ing nations innumerable othe peo- 
ples redeemed trom , political and 
intellectual bondage and other com- 
pensations: inthe higher destiny 
the human race a npensation. for 
the tremendous sacrifices in the war. 


its 


ir 


c 


hall there 
The sweeter 


ree) weno Na Ot a ar Psat 
{ Trenuecd lO keep. tikbt: Wp «bit 


in ‘the last 


but few could | 


his | 


| 


who | 


i 


and was 


| 


| 
| 


the | plause). 


Henry Drayton, president of | 


ub, presided and conv 
inguished visitor. a 
of admiration and goodwill to the 
highest ‘and greatest degree. Fol- 
lowing the addr three cheers were 
given: in rousing style for the goy- 
ernment. and people of the United 
The large dining room’ w 
to capacity, the guests includ- 
is Excellency the Duke of Dev- 
abinet “min and: men 
prominent in the. publ life of 
Canada. 
Discovered 
*} surely am 
in ithis room, in having an o 
ity. to .bring.a greeting: from 
people of the United: States to 
people of Canada,” said Hon. 
Baker at the outset, and his rema 
evoked renew applause. “I think 
the war «has some : consolations—it 
sods many, but it’ has. some, and 
qilite: surely “one. of» the, permanent 
benefits which will result to the chil- 
dren of n from ‘this ‘great ‘and 
tr 1 experience is going to be the 
fact that men: who hitherto .we 
neighbors have now actually disco 
ered ‘one another ee hear.) 
The bond of union, was e 
ished when your § 
noulder 
g to be 
(Hear, 


Hach Other. 

the happiest person 
rtun- 
the 
the 
Mi 


d to 
and 


isj mot 
proke ap- 
ty. 
referred to 
had 
whieh 


ghtful Recipro 

a happy he 
negoti he had 

Henry in 

was a del 
ghborly feeli 
of helpfuln 
will always be 
government in 


g and a mutual- 
which, I. think, 

membered by the 

ashington as an ex- 

hibition on your. part of.the most 
gracious, and. courteous = ass 

and co-operation.” (Applause. ) 

As proof that the people of C 
ada and the United States had r 
ly’ been, wedded to peace, he 
the’ spectacle- of peaceful friends 
along a boundary «line Pr aching 
from an to ocean. one any 
longer talked of the ty of 
Canada ‘annexing ithe United States 
or the United States annexing Can- 
ada. 

Lesson of Respect. 

“Our two countries’ haye learned 
to respect one anothe nd to regard 
the inyisible‘line whic 3 us, 
not as a boundary at which friend- 
ship ceases, but as’ a place where we 
join hands,” (Applause.) 

he civilized peoples 
thought an unjust 
grandizement of an 

iry caste, was unthinkable. 

Imitators of Satan. 3 

But in 1914, “We learned that the 
thing which» had been first tried in 
Heaven by the devil and had sir 
peen tried by many of his imitators 
buk never with’ suce —never | with 

y more than he had—vy loose 


for the a 


restraint had 
all of the victories which. civilization 
had won in the long course of its 
development. as a guarantee of the 
immunity of inn ace ‘against the 
tervors and. dev of war were 
to pe. discarde 
- mes e287 Oy oe ee eee pen 
Referring. to the Zeppelin raids, 
fation. Mv. Baker, said: “The vanity 
mof,it was its most impressive feat- 
ar What:nation could, have read 
history except through a kK glas 
mand imagined that the'B h mat 
could -be scared into submission by 
thé: killing of -his babes? 
pla i) 


Ww 


of the world 


- 
| 


i 


" 
sand our! 
houlder,! have died and to the nex 
be | tion 


reciprocity } 


jance of 


(Ap- | 


nd. yet, that was the thing that J 


was loose in the world, 
idences of its lack 
evidences of the inten 
votion to its own. hateful 


ty of the de- 
doctrine, 


and the ey- j 


Eréew apace, until finally we had they 


disaster to’ which our”: adversary 
struck medals—the sinking. of the 
Lusitania. That picture that was 
with us when we tr 
night, ‘when our eyes woke in the 
fark and we could not see the thin 

that really were about us, but could 
pee the waves of the Eng 


nel with their freight of women and; 


thildren, done to death untimely in 
that cowardly anner by the a 
sind of the seas—that picture th 
was present with us always, the 
Germans struck medals to it, made 
ff of ‘it. So did we. They 
them of bronze; we made 
them in our hear (Applause. 
Until the Last Man. 
to his unfeig 


1° to sleep at | 


was adding 300,000 a month, 
Tite 
man was if necessary.” 
(Applause. ) 

Congr had appropriated: $24,+ 
000,000,000 for the war départment, 
but only half that. amount w ex- 
pended. two million men, clothed 
and equipped, had been sent to 
France and ‘on the 11th y 
Nov'ember the tide of munitions, 
gun ammunition, cloth food, 
aircraft, all sorts, and conditions: of 
devic for the maki of war, ‘wa 
r ; in the 


gon'e, 


st. until 
We dle to find 
place on the 
United Stat 
the sea,” 

Bond Between Wighters. 


could see 


don 
diar 
speal 
and found an unbro 
timony “that‘the A 
and the Canadian soldiers 
friends from the very start.” 


yen by Cana- 


mn line of tes- 


were 
(Ap- 


no barriers 
us, and the 
begun then 
2 to continue 
> home. 


we had 
of any sort between 
friendships that were 
undoubtedly are goi 
when our soldiers con 
That means then, if it 
means what I think it means, thaf# 
the people of Canada and the peo 
ple of the United States stand ne 
upon a somewhat different—I think 
I may say a somewhat higher plane 
of friendship than we have ever 
stood on before. (Applav 

Our Great Trust. 
nd we, look hae now 
tradition as a peacls-loving 


rently 


‘6 


to our 
and 


peace-following peopie, and ask our- | 


what is the meaning of the 
What are 


it? 4 And I 


selves 
victory. 
out o am sure it’ will 
be > to you all that I have not 
in my mind’ any vulgar 
about profit and loss, in 
ary sense, when I ask that question. 
On the fields of France there sleep 
today tens of thousands of boy 
were raised in this Dominion. Side 
by side with them there sleep tens 
of thousands of boys) who were 
raised across the line. ‘They died 
fighting the same fight; they are 
buried in the ‘same . and that 
soil is consecrated by ihe sacrifi 
they have me and the thing they 
died for, it our trust and duty to 
see executed. (Applause). 
Duty to the Dead. 

“Tf we could summon this 
pany who have made the sacrifice 
and could ask them what their wish 
about it is—if their dust could. stir 
and their voices could speak, what 
ould they say to us? Would they 
not y ‘We cannot. make © the 
sacrifice over again. Don’t let this 

e be in vain.’ 

“Ts it not our duty to those who 
genera- 
to see that in the arrange- 
ments now made there shall be 
such facilities offered as are nec 


“we 


of 


nd swelling 
itz 
“4 


the 4 


nerican soldiers }} 


(Ap- | 


we going to’ get! 


com= |} 


lation of spirit to the things we 
oings COmto “bos SAO, Wy Oly AVC LL 
who could do,what our Canadian 
Soldiers haye done on the front in 
| france, and what the soldiers of the 
| United States have done on the front 
| in France, have a capacity for big 
| achievement which is immensely 
| promising for their activities when 
they return to the solution of our 
civil and domestic questions. 
Problems of Moment. 
et in this different world which 
we are now facing, there are some 
A problems of ver grave moment, 
| growing out of the fact that in many 
parts of the world peopl 
not your traditions, nor ours, of self- 
people who have been 
d under the tyranny of 
Ee wrong-he ded governmen and un- 
»der the illusion of wrong philoso- 
haye now come to a time 
your efforts and ours— 
; sociated efforts of the civilized 
jpeople of the world, a whole cate 
ory of new liberties and freedoms 
ave been born. The gift of fre 
liom has come now to nations wh 
“haye never had it before, and the 
are s shing about a od deal in 
try 
it, 


‘ “ 


r} 
r| 


\ 


“government 


Self-Government. 

“Tf all the governing pei 
Canada and the United Stat 
suddenly removed, the other 
| would get together, elect a 
fanan, and in an orderly way 
arrange a new set of offi ; 
| thing would go alo about. the 
same. That is because for genera- 
tions the traditions of self-govern- 
ment have been bred into us;. we 
know how to organize the commu- 
nity opinion of our people’ for ex- 
| pression through regular and order- 
ly channe 


3 WE 
people 
ehair= 


ng to find out what to do with | 


would | 
and | 


{ 
i] 


DG Lib ee Gbato Mer DLW ULL ult 
years from now is a eheering spec- 
tacle. 

Service for Mankind. 

ow, it seems to me that >that 

es us—and I say ‘us’ advisedly— 

es Canada and the. United 
States an opportunity to confer still 
another service on. mankind. We 
have been through the heroic ad- 
venture together. Our sons have 
died, here death vy the penalty 
and price that had to be paid, for 


are 
to 
this 
We 
in 
watch 


are 
Je cannot under 
constitution or these by 
don’t know what magi 
those y f But 
what those people 
going to look to u 
patter 
under 


2 
ind 
aws. 
there is 
we will 
do They are 
as exampl and 
of the life that canbe lived 
peoples now 
eedom. They are vibrat- 
new emotion. They are 
led with the immen of a thing 
therto undreamed of 
They are drunk. with 
this new vision. 
Order and Liberty. 

“There rests upon us the’ burden 

d privilege of setting example of 
liberty in law and. order. We must 
show: them, w e the concessions « 
the individual’s right are necessary 
for the common good: W must 
show them that the first in ica- 
tions of this new emotion are likely 
to be) misleading» and that only in 
an ordered so ever 
either (safe or out all 
of its ble hear, and 
applause. ) 

“In the vears of war we: have 


ing to a 
af 


the glo 


able to work 
ngs. (Hear, 


jto take ac 
| world, and ‘he will find 
| 


\ pha 


to be, not to allow these new- 
and simple virtues to be los 
transmute into civilian virtues these 
heroic attributes which the soldie 
have demonstrated in their fighting 
at the front. 
“Some da 
will be written, 
the battles, 
view 


not the history -of 
but from the point of 
of its'e st upon civilization, 
the consequences to mankind of the 
struggle we made and of the victory. 
we won. 

Must Include the Men. 


} 
| ba! by tory cannot be told without 
| telling of the war in France. It 
| will draw the picture of the infinite 
good-nature and cheerfulness of: tI 
soldiers of the Allied. armies, your 
/and ours. Your soldiers, like ours, 
were known as s g faced men in 
and 


why they and they never 
flinched. 
analyzed as. to how it w 
young men could be 
without their 
morals of a gr 
Soldiers as they were. 

“Then the historian will proceed 


acie 

that these 
so inspired, 
it, by the 
e as to be such 


knowin 


| 

| 

They, knew 
| | 
| 

| 


ount of the state of the 
mankind in 
a happier condition. There will} 
have grown up larger liberties, a 
more universal spread of equality of 
opportunity, a more insistent em- 

upon the right of , child 
born into the world,.to be educated 
and.to have’a, chance to develop to 
the maximum those gifts where- 
{with God has qualified him, whatev- 
jer they. are, and there will be ‘a 


jsweeter understanding. among ~ nat- 


the history of this wat i 


will be | 
| 


tons; 
trade still; yes, 
and among them; 
ion among mankind 


as 


‘ge; @ more in 


that our activities, pe 

al, and international, 
less unhappiness 

more \self-government 


quali 
world; 


ereat merely because th 


to r 

ey 

er 
nal, 


in 


competition still; striving for 
poth in’ the nations § 
put less -disposit- 
egard things 


are i 


demand 
nation- 
have a moral 


the 


in’ the 


world; and there will be added to 
the free and self-governing nations 
innumerable other peoples, redeem-. 


ed from political and 
suffering 
as @ consequence 


bondage and 
dation 
great experience. 


“And when the 


of 


historian 


intellectual 
and ‘degra- 


this 


has 


reached the end of the chapter and 
has noted the immense advance of 


which he 
will write— 
ation 


and it ¥ 


eemed to 
upon us, 


ation and. 
al suffer 
ensations 10 t 


the human © 
se.) 


| 


7 : —a, splen- 
ls low price of 
Square Yard 


OLEUM 
reen and white 
rown or green 


BH Square Yard 


essary to bring into concerted action § 


promptly the good-will of right- 
thinking ané& ¢i zed omen every. 
where to avert a repetition of this 
catastrophe from the face. of. the 
earth (Applause). 

“We had an old-fashioned kind 
of peace in 1914. We had the hal- 
power, and everybody was 
afraid to breathe hard; and then 
wh these streams of, conflict. of 
opinion and the eruptions of am- 
bition and th fruitions of long 
brooded and ‘evil designs began to 
come-to the surface and the currents 
of world affairs began to swirl. in 
the direction of catastrophe, what 
more pitiful spectacle had any of 
you ever seen than the powérless- 
ne of the great statesmen of the 
world to meet that emergenc 

“When the history of this war 
comes to be written, 
noblest, knightliest and most pathe- 
tic figures in it will be Sir Edward 
Grey, as he sat in hi binet in 
London and sent telegram after téle- 
gram from or capital to another, 
and sought formula by which some 
interposition might be 
would avert what he saw was a 

tastrophe to the human race. 
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WHEN END C/.ME 


SAYS SEC’Y, BAKFR 
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Held Entente Armies Off, 
He Declares. 


DELIVERS FINE ADDRESS 


Germans Could Not Longer Have newly-liberate 


Definition of Bolshevism. 
Speaking of the latter and the 


| from pessimis 
| present turmoil. 


said, and “while they are splashing 


around a grea 
sout all right. Th 
troubled before 


TO THE CANADIAN CLUB cess begins. ‘What finer thing can 
th 11 the nations of the 


ere be than a 
earth concerted 


° ie ” ked, 
“Has No Fears for Future; Dis-|a11 peoples?” be askets Oe will 


cusses Peace Treaties and 
League of Nations. 


that comes to pass 
pe sorely troubled and many will 


chafe at the delays of the healing 


influence. 
‘ppere is another great opportun- 


The tide of the Allies’ war effort)... snead for Canada and the United 


‘was only beginning to rise when |states. We have been 


through the 
ether and now 


fighting ceased, said Hon. Newton t adventure tog 
a . a ee n ourselves that these 


we must gover 


D. Baker U.S. Secretary of War, atjW% 
the Canadian Club luncheon on Sat- newly-freed nations may take us as 
% their pattern. 
urday,; and if Germany had not Wiser and Better World. 
orld than Mm 


“This is a better W 


signed the armistice on November 1914” said Secretary Baker. “It is 


“11 she would have done so soon, for] iser, saner and more 
the knowledge of bitter defeat. was|it will never go Pb 


hers. 
Referring to the peace settlement, 


hopeful, and 
ack to. the old 


ideas.” i eitcnia (of 
In regard to e war Q 
the U. Mr. pa 

Canada and 5 ae 


‘Mr. Baker said: “On the fields of | said he had watched Canada 


France there lie tens of thousands] work from all ang 


‘of. Canadians and Americans who 


died fighting the same fight. Whatf eon to the Dominion 
they: died for we must bring to af‘“when your 


_ 


reality. 
, “T¢ we could summon them back 
' from that hallowed ground, and ask 
“What they wanted us to insist upon 
in. this settlement, I think they 
would say: ‘We can’t make this sac- 
vifice again—don’t let it be in vain.’ 
The Spirit Counts. 


. “% care not about the details 0 
“plans. ‘The spirit behind the peac 
is what concerns us. ‘We've had th 
‘war disease, and personally we ar 
‘mmune, but the next generation i 
not going to be protected by that. 
Our duty is to see that the next 
generation can be saved from a repe- 
tition of this world catastrophe. t 
“We had the old-fashioned kind 
of peace in 1914—hbalance of power, 
and everybody afraid to breathe 
hard, and what was more pitiful 
than the great statesmen of the 
»world, powerless to avert this 
struggle, though they tried so hard.” 
The speaker paid a tribute to Sir 
Bdward Grey as “the noblest, 
knightliest and most pathetic of the 
world’s statesmen,” in his futile ef- 
forts to prevent the great crime. 
Wants Controlling Influence. 
' “zy don’t care two pins what the 
‘plan is,” said Secretary Baker. “T 
“want to see some arrangement that 
ievery Man may see what is going 
tan and that the sane and just 
fopinion of the world may exert a 
Just. and controlling influence.” 


ing but unstinted prais 
the cost of devotion has 
know what 0S) GeV 


Dominion rushed to aid 
the Empire it proved the solidarity of 
the British Empire, and ‘what is 
more, it proved the solidarity of civ- 
ilization.” 

“To The Last Man.” 

The United States said the secre- 
tary, had lost little time. “On Novem- 
per 11, when the armistice was sign- 
ed. there were 3,750,000 men under 
arms, against 190,000 twenty months | 
| pefore, and another five or six mil- 


man if necessary” he added. 
Bonds Will Not Break. 


“The bond of union cemented 
when your soldiers and our soldiers 
fought together in France is not} 
going to be proken” said Mr. Baker. 
“Ganada and the United States have 
enjoyed relations of peaceful friend- 
ship for more than 100 years. Our 
lcountries have learned to respect’ 
one another and to regard the inter- 
eee: poundary line, not as the 
lplace where friendship ceases, but 
as the place where Canada andthe 
United States joins hands. 

“Phe war has sonie consolations” 
said the secretary, “It needs many, 
and one it has is the permanent 
benefit to the children ‘of men 
found in the fact that we who were 
neighbors have actually discovered 
one another. 

“phe things we have had to do 
together in the past four years have 
tested our capacity for self-govern-, 
ment, and it was no ordinary test: | 
Canada and the United States had 

| been progressing commercially for 
| & hundred years. We were peace} 


| locing and had learned to ground’ 
! 


our conduct on a just philosophy. 
We were inspired and prophetic 


"The address was one of the finest | We Wiiite Wictieva that shes tain 


vet heard. by members of Ottawa's) 
Canadian Club and the banquet hail | 
at the Chateau Laurier was filled to | 
capacity. The remarks of Secretary 
‘Baker were punctuated with. cheers | 
as. a went from point to point. | 
i nin 


jies, in a concise manner. 
De e war efforts of Canada ang 
‘the U.S.5 the peace settlement; the 
“future of the Dominion and his 
country, the League of Nations and 
“Bolsheyisn _were among his topics. 


) dictates of morality were applicable 


to nations as to dealings among 
‘men. We. believed an unjust. war-for-| 
aggrandizement was unthinkable 

and took too tittle precaution for the 


@ the issues facing the Al-| great shock which came i 1914.” 


"Mr. Baker then dealt briefly with | 
the conditions at the outbreak of 
the war and with the German men- 
tality. which brought “about the 
world conflict, “made- fréatits the 
conveniences of princes” and tram- 
pled right ‘and honor under foot. 


 Thevhombardment of neglish east 


lions ready to be called as needed. | 
And we would have called every | 


coast towns and the killing of wo- 
men, and children by means of Zep- 
pelin raids were condemned by Mr 
Baker who then ‘came to “the 
crowning horror,’ the sinki 

the Lusitania, ie gate 

“In Germany,” he said, ‘“t 
struck a medal for the aaidne of 
the Lusitania, _We, in the United 
States, also ‘struck a medal, but ours | 
Was in our hearts. There came then 
a setting of teeth and the spirit of 
consecration expressed by President 
Wilson when he said ‘all we have 
and all we are.’” . 

“What nation but Germany could 
have believed that. the British man 
could be scared into submission by | 
the killing of his babies. . 

“The most impressive feature of 
their whole campaign was the van- 
ity of it. The evidences of the Ger- 
man lack of conscience and de- 
votion to their own hateful doc- 
trines grew apace; then came the 
Lusitania. That picture was with 
us when we closed our eyes at 
night, when our eyes would-see the 
waters of the English channel with 


‘their freight of helpless women and 


children done to an unti 
death.” : ile 
At the conclusion of his address 


“Seeretary Baker was roundly eheer- 
‘ed and the chairman, ‘Sir Henry 
| Drayton, then called for three 
‘ cheers for the people and Govern- 
ment. of the United States. He 
then asked Mr. Baker to carry back 
with him the greetings and good 
; wishes of the people and ‘Govern- 
iment of Canada on his return across 
the border. 
Mr. Baker's visit to Ottawa was 
yery brief. He arrived here at noon 
* on Saturday, Sir Henry Drayton an- 
noe and left at 3.380 the same 
ay. 


NO BARRIERS BETWEEN 
CANADA AND STATES 


| “The bond of union cemented 

when our soldiers and your soldiers 

fought shoulder to shoulder on the 

fields of SERRE, wen not be broken 
* . 


“Canada and the United States, for 
more than one hundred years had 
enjoyed relations of peaceful 
friendship. If there had been 
any -of the hateful and  per- 
nicious animosity of our adver- 
sary in either of our countries that 
great spectacle of an unbroken cen- 
tury of peace and friendship would 
jhave been impossible, but we were 
‘veally wedded to peace. 

* 1 * 


SNA countries have learned to 
one another and to regard 
Ca alae line as the place 
re Canada and the Unit 
join hands. es 
2 * * 

“What nation but Germany could 
have believed that the British man 
could have been scared into admis- 
sion by the elling of his babies. 

Oe 


“The Germans made medals 
| bronz> to commemorate the ainkina 
of the Lusitania. We made medals 
—but in our hearts. There came a 
setting of teeth and the spirit of 
ioe) Taal atea nae which devoted ‘all we 
ae sana all we are’ to the great | 
; OW t hn di ‘3 ‘ | 
Ve watched you si i 
job in this war anit ae Ate teen | 
fc. Canada is unfeigned. I know | 
Canada’s population and I know the 
[aetoe. Sete. raised and equipped. | 
en yo | 
well and in a aimee ee, 
a * & 
“Tf the armistice had ‘not 
ened on November 11, it eal 
| ave been signed on November 12 
for the enemy was beaten. We had 
3,750,000 men under arms on No- 
| vember 11, and another five or six 
[-quitsoes to call upon as we need 

ema hate OW SRE 
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SAYS SEC’Y BAKER 


finition of. Bolshevism. 
Speaking of the latter and the 


Germans Could Not Longer Have newly-liberated nations ee of the 


Held Entente Armies Off, 


He Declares. 


DELIVERS FINE ADDRESS 


\from pessimistic 


TO THE CANADIAN CLUB cess begins. What finer me She 


there be than eae ee 
te or e 
earth concer Penpeae pos 


{ ° H a Fy kk d, 
Has No Fears for Future; Dis-jan peoples?” he asked. ON aint 


cusses Peace Treaties and 
League of Nations. 


that comes to pass 
‘pe sorely troubled and many will 


chafe at the delays of the healing 


influence. 
“There is another great opportun- 


The tide of the Allies’ war effort ity ahead for Canada and the United 


was only beginning to rise when |states. We hav 


e been through the 
ther and now 


: t , said Hon. Newto at adventure toge 
fighting ceased, sa n ewton jgreat re toe eives that these 


D. Baker U.S. Secretary of War, 


the Canadian Club luncheon on Sat-}ineir pattern.” 
urday, and if Germany had not Ww 
signed the armistice on November 1914” said Secretary Baker. “It is 
41 she would have done so soon, for! icer, saner and more hopeful, an 
the kmowledge of bitter defeat wasfit will never g° back to 


hers. 
Referring to the peace settlement, 


“Mr. Baker said: “On the fields of|3i4 ne had watched Canada’s war 
France there lie tens of thousands] work from all ans 


of. Canadians and Americans who 
died fighting the same fight. What 


they: died for we must bring to a} “when your 


* 


reality. 
, “If we could summon them back 
from that hallowed ground, and ask 
what they wanted us to insist upon 
in this settlement, I think they 
would say: ‘We can’t make this sac- 
Yifice again—don’t let it be in vain.” 
The Spirit Counts. 


. “f eare not about the details 0 
“plans. The spirit behind the peac 
rt is what concerns us. We've had th 
‘war disease, and personally we ar 

immune, but the next generation i 

not going to be protected by that. 

Our duty is to see that the next 

generation can be saved from a repe- 

tition of this world catastrophe. 

“We had the old-fashioned kind 
of peace in 1914—pbalance of power, 
and everybody afraid to breathe 
hard, and what was more pitiful 
than the great statesmen of the 
“world, powerless to avert this 
struggle, though they tried so hard.” 

The speaker paid a tribute to Sir 
Hdward Grey as “the noblest, 
knightliest and most pathetic of the 
world’s statesmen,” in his futile ef- 
forts to prevent the great crime. 

Wants Controlling Influence. 

“t don’t care two pins what the 
‘plan is,” said Secretary Baker. “I 
‘want to see some arrangement that 
‘every Man may see what is going 
“sn and that the sane and just 
{opinion of the world may exert a 


atjwe must gover 


newly-freed nations may take us as 


iser and Better World. 


“This is a better world than In 


the ol 


ideas.” 
In regard to the war. efforts of 


Canada and the U. S. Mr. Baker 


les and had ae 

unstinted praise for it. “We 
De iat the cost of devotion has 
been to the Dominion” he said, 
Dominion rushed to aid 
the Empire it proved the solidarity of 
the British Empire, and W at is 
more, it proved the solidarity of civ- 
ilization.” 

«To The Last Man.” 

The United States said the secre- 
tary, had lost little time. ‘On Novem- 
per 11, when the armistice was sign- 
ed. there were 3,750.000 men under 
arms, against 190,000 twenty months 
| before, and another five or six mil- 
lions ready to be called as needed. 
And we would have called every 
man if necessary” he added. 


Bonds Will Not Break. 


“The bond of union cemented 
when your soldiers and our soldiers 


going to be proken” said Mr. Baker. 
“Canada and the United States have 
enjoyed relations of peaceful friend- 
ship for more than 100 years. Our 
\countries have learned to respect 
lone another and to regard the inter- 
pagatene poundary line, not as the 
place where friendship ceases, but 
as the place where Canada andthe 
United States joins hands. 

“Phe war has sonie consolations” 
said the secretary, “It needs many, 
and one it has is the permanent 
benefit to the children ‘of men 
found in the fact that we who were 
neighbors have actually discovered 
one another. 

“The things we have had to do 
together in the past four years have 
tested our capacity for self-govern-, 
ment, and it was no ordinary test: | 
Canada and the United States had 
| been progressing commercially for 

Es hundred years. We were peace} 
locing and had learned to ground’ 


lour conduct on a just philosophy. 


S ” 
just and controlling influence. | We were inspired and prophetic 
t 


The addréss was one ofthe fines 


Baker were punctuated with cheers | 
‘as he went from point to point. | 


+ enough to believe that the plain 
, dictates of morality were applicable 


to nations as to dealings among 


men. We believed an unjust war for} 
aggrandizement was unthinkable | 
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the war and with the German men- 
tality. which brought about the 
“made. treatits the 
conveniences of: princes” and tram- 
pled wight and jonor under foot. 


me 


TIDE‘ JUST RISING”? 
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fought together in France is not} 


> he bombardment of Hnglish east 


coast. towns and the killing of wo- 
men and children by means of Zep- 
pelin raids were condemned by Mr. 
Baker who then ‘came to ‘the 
crowning horror,’ the sinki 

the Lusitania, Eeeatee 

“In Germany,” he said, ‘they 
struck a medal for the sinking of 
the Lusitania, _ We, in the United 
States, also struck a medal, but ours | 
Was in our hearts. There came then 
a setting of teeth and the spirit of 
consecration expressed by President 
Wilson when he said ‘all we have 
and all we are.’” 

“What nation but Germany could 
have believed that. the British man 
could be scared into submission by 
the killing of his babies. 

“The most impressive feature of 
their whole campaign was the van- 
ity of it. The evidences of the Ger- 
man lack of conscience and de- 
votion to their own hateful doc- 


trines grew apace; then came the 


Lusitania. That picture was with 
us when we closed our eyes at 
night, when our €yes would-see the 
waters of the English channel with 


‘their freight of helpless women and 
children,» done to an _ untimely, 
death.” 


At the conclusion of his address 


"Seeretary Baker was roundly cheer- 


ed and the chairman, ‘Sir Henry 


| Drayton, then called for three 


| cheers for the people and Govern- 
ment of the United States. He 
then’ asked Mr. Baker to carry back 
with him the greetings and good 
; wishes of the people and Govern- 
;ment of Canada on his return across 
lthe border. 

Mr. Baker’s visit to Ottawa was 
very brief. He arrived here at noon 
‘on Saturday, Sir Henry Drayton an- 
| nounced, and left at 3.380 the same 
| day. 


CANADA AND STATES 


“The bond of union cemented 

when our soldiers and your soldiers 

fought shoulder to shoulder on the 

fields of SRO woe not be broken 
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“Canada and the United States, for 
more than one hundred years had 
enjoyed relations of peaceful 
friendship. If there had been 
any -of the hateful and  per- 
nicious animosity of our adver- 
sary in either of our countries that 
great spectacle of an unbroken cen- 
tury of peace and friendship would 
jhave been impossible, but we were 
‘really wedded to peace. 
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“What nation but Germany could 
have believed that the British man 
could have been scared into admis- 
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“The Germans made medals of 
| bronz> to commemorate the sinking 
of the Lusitania. We made medals 
—but in our hearts. There came a 
setting of teeth and the spirit of 
consecration which devoted ‘all we 
Tere: and all we are’ to the great 
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ance of the present arm; re ; 
other year. There seems to b 
reason why it should be at 
jam an army reorganization 
; at this session—a physical imposs 
| probably—and there are excellent — 
sons why the subject should go over 
til next Congress. iy 
In the first place the administrati 
bill provides for a standing army 
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gency arise? ; ve 
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insignificance by finely-chiseled oe 
tures and a head which seems 100 
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200 Vara glow ot af pi Otes eee ene coming me 

meant, there is yet @ Pich \Erance. “We Ww aren tear 

‘ me of'his passages W small French railway station, 

is the hall-mark GF ene Papa Baas “when 7 noticed a gx eat crowd 
; : viden ere ere. ; 

Tae eae ee Seriker who was on the train with 


, i t! " 

the world’s | noble picture 0 SL batten name e al aathetinay bak . 
: Bee the terrible leer a upeaple had heard the, In the first place the administration 
of War was coming through bill provides for a standing army of 


“JT was quite prepared to do my has undergone a very material chan 
hhare,” said Mr, Baker, “I went oUt) the past two years, the people w 


“Somehow it wasn’t a great suc- in satd>thakuthe profedsionalleanni 
ess. Then suddenly a great shout y 


“T guess,” smilingly rerpanked el _ tary worship was not as big as tha 

Baker, ‘those F FOReR MCD ator in| any event it would require much ‘ar 
dhe world.” War) 
bepartment appropriation of $24,-) 


l a tention of 500,000 men under arms 
000 voted by the U. S. Con-| , 8 al 
eter, Baker said: “You know all times, “A 


Fankee soldier he met in France. is a matter which should be settled 


‘Welcome, mara en Saad . | national policy before the reorganiz: 
with you Is in this: job of the standing army is undertaken, si 


{E WASHINGTON POST 


to Congress authorization o a cor 
ance of the present army policy for a 
other year. There seems to be no go 
reason why it should be attempte: 
jam an army reorganization bill thro 
| at this session—a physical impo 
probably—and there are excellent 
sons why the subject should go over. 
til next Congress. “ 


stand for a peace army of that size. 


Germany in her palmiest days of mil 


ment to convince the American publ 
that the national safety requires the | 


training, and the Secretary of War 


“no recommendation upon this subject. 2 
as 


it has an important bearing upon th 
size of the army. No opportunity has ye 
been given to test the sentiment of th 
public with respect to military trainin; 
and consequently it is not known whet 
the proposal will be acceptable or n 
we are to have universal military t: 
ing, obviously it will not be necegsa: 
‘have as large a standing army as ot 
wise, because in the event of a ware 
gency a large army could be quick] 
mobilized and made ready for the fie 
The experience of all the belligerent | 
nations has proved that the only pr o- 
ticable way’to raise an armed force 
through the selective draft, and yet | 
administration bill makes no provisio 
for this method in the event of anothe 
war. Is it proposed to enact a law fo 
the organization of an army and not p 
vide the means by which it can be ex- 
panded into a war force should the eme j 
gency arise? ; ate 
In view of these controversial points 
and the indefiniteness which surround: 
them, it would be unwise for Congress: 
proceed further at this time with legis: 
tion for a new peace army. Better leay 
it until sentiment regarding these anc 
possibly other points has manifested it- 
self for the guidance of Congress and 
until there has been more time for care- } 
ful consideration of the actual needs of 
the nation. La 
By continuing the present policy for” 
another year, which it is proposed to do 
in the form of a rider on the army ap- | 
propriation bill, the President is aut 
ized to retain as much of the pr 
armed force as he sees fit. Under 


uncry 
will understand in advance precisely | 


what is to be done and how. Congress 


should not lose sight of ps lesson. 


Special Correspondence of The Star. 

TOURS, January 9, 1919. 
HE great man of Tours today 
is Maj. Gen. Harbord, the 
American. He is kindly, pa- 
ternal and powerful for good. 
We represents to these poor folks the 
healing might of the United States 
today, just as he represented our of- 
fensive force when he commanded 
first the marines brigades and then 
the entire heroic 2d Division at 

Bouresches, Belleau wood and Vaux. 
Originally he was Gen. Pershing’s 
chief of staff. Then he went into 
the thick of fighting—the defense of 
Paris. Now Gen. Harbord commands 
the S. O. S., vast area of France where 
the American victory was manufac- 
tured, where we have flung railroads 
and telephone-telegraph lines, built 
veritable cities of warehouses and 
factories. It includes the ports. Tours 
has been its capital—the United 


States War Department in France. 
x 
¥ Thisatodineli eta. 

Johnson Hagood, who is now with the 
ecupying armi€s. : 
een ie. pack row stood Gen. Rice 
(chief ordnance officer, A. E. F.), Gen. 
Russell, chief signal officer, who flung 
20,000 miles of copper telephone wire 
—“the nerve system of the A. B. F.””-— 
across France, Gen. Jadwin, already 
mentioned; Gen. Ireland, United States 
surgeon general, and Gen. Kean, his 
representative at home; Gen. Hines, 
of, Secretary Baker's staff, and Gen. 
Walsh, deputy director general of 
transportation. : i 
French prefect and mayor take off 

their hats to them. : 

The great men of today, in Tours! 
* And as they stand on the chateau 
terrace, looking down to the riverside, 
théy ‘see’ the doughboys piling out of 
the trolleys to visit the memorials of 
the’ great men of 1,500 years ago. It 
is culture, progress, history, religion. 
The generals salute it, and more than 
one of them has slipped into the 
ushboys’ parties. 

a Me. Ge A. started the visits to 
Marmoutier to keep the boys profit- 
ably occupied of Sunday afternoons. 
Stoddard. Dewey, doyen of the Amer- 
jean newspaper correspondents of 
Paris, offered to accompany a few 
parties. It was he who when asked, 
‘were you in,France through all the 
war?” replied, “Which war?’ because 
he was also here in 1870. Now, twen- 
ty-five times the boys have gone with 
him out-to Marmoutier. and he has 
stayed in Tours. seven months to do 
it. Little. by little, lieutenants slip- 
ped into tthe Sunday afternoon par- 
ties; then ‘captains, majorseand some 
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Gen. Harbord's Chateau Is Close to Shot Where Old History Was Made. 


Our Soldiers View Historic Caves and Ancient Ruins—Colonels 


and Generals Join the Doughboys’ 
Concerning Martin of Tours and St. Patrick. 


nem down. 
a statement like that one 


ceases to wonder why ‘Baptist Doc’ 
thinks more of the 
marines, 
collar, and the service buttons upon 
his blouse than he does of the croix 
de guerre.and the Lorraine cross. 


insignia of the 


which he wears upon his 


For “Doe”: Clifford is entitled to 
wear both decorations, unusual honor 
for a war worker. The records of the 
Y. M. Cc. A. War Work Council show 
that a dozen or more workers were 
cited for bravery under fire, but so 
far as is known only two others share 
with “Clifford of the Leathernecks” 
the distinction of having the ~war 
cross. Ask him about the incident 
which brought the award of the deco- 
ration and he'll emphasize what he 
terms “an amusing experience” under 
Hun shell fire. .But there are many 
men of the famous marines in base 
hospitals in and around New York 
who will gladly supply the facts. 

It was at Lucy de Bocage that the 
“y” man learned that the commander 
of the 6th Marines,. Col. Albertus Ww. 
Catlin, was lying wounded in a front 
line trench. Calling a corporal, Star- 
ling by name, “Baptist Doc” stated his 
intention of going to the rescue of the 
colonel. Starling volunteered to g0 
along and they started forth with a 
stretcher. 

Soon they were out in the open, 
where machine-gun bullets were 
whistling through the air waist high 
and explosives were being dropped 
every few minutes by a squadron of 
eighteen German airplanes. 

“Keep low, ‘Doc,’” the eorporal 
peAltie Aulty UedjIouly 94} usyM. 
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wor 
rated with the croix de guerre. 


warned, “or those machine-gun hul- 
lest will get you.” 

And here’s where the 
part of the story comes in. 

“How could I keep low,” Mr. Clifford 
chuckled, “with a stomach like mine? 
I laughed out loud right there in that 
little corner of hell. I couldn’t help 
it. 

“Well, the “Y” man and the corporal 
plowed on. Projectiles fall all round 
them, but by a miracle they were 
not hit, and finally they dropped down 
into the trench where Col. Catlin lay. 
Under the circumstances it was folly 
to attempt to return to safety and 
they remained to administer such first 
aid as they could. But*the Hun fire 
continued with unabated ferocity, and 
at length the rescuers, who had been 
augmented by two others, decided to 
start back with the colonel under the 
Jeadership of Maj. Dr. Farwell. 


Rk 
* 


“amusing” 


oe 
Then began a series of twenty-five- 
yard dashes., Col. Catlin had a rough 
ride, but they felt that it was the 
better part of valor to drop down at 
intervals voluntarily rather than to 
ve- dropped by machine-gun bullets. 
And that is the story of how this 
“yr? man got his croix de guerre. 
Later the French gave him the Lor- 
raine cross because of ‘his habit of 


om 
a 


Sightseeing Parties. 


52 poys want you to the 
insignia, Doc, it stays on. What they 
want poes with me.” é 

“And that,” says “Doe” Clifford, “is 
the greatest honor that has been con- 
ferred upon me. It isn’t so hard to 
get war crosses and distinguished 
service medals, but it isn’t every one 
who can get under the skin of the 
mawines.” 

And how those boys have justified 
the mutual confidence that has existed 
between them from that day to this. 
When they hadn’t been paid for sev- 
eral weeks “Doc” Clifford put his “Y” 
canteen on a credit basis. Before the 
paymaster got around he was earrying 
accounts aggregating 8,000 francs, 


“some of it in money lent. - 


“Byery one of those accounts has 
been squared,” says “Doc” Clifford, 
proudly. “I haven't received all the 
money, but the only ones who didn’t 
pay were those who were killed or 
died from wounds before they .got 
their money. J had just two outstand- 
ing accounts when I got gack to New 
York, and they have been cleaned up. 
In a base hospital the other day a 
wounded man told me that he hadn’t 
paid because he didn’t know. where 
to reach me, and although I insisted 
that we were all square he insisted 
right then and there on paying his 
pill and* getting a receipt. And on 
Broadway Saturday night a gay, 
young voice hailed me: 

“what are you doing in New York, 
Doc?’ And then; “I owe you, five 
francs.” 

That's the way those ‘leathernecks” 
honor their obligations. 
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of Cluny wrote “Jerusalem th = 
en,” Latin hymn of which sue 
miliar version is a perfect line-fors 
ORR eo Yea, before the year 
They wander among the Koval 
ruins. Here is part of a prior’s house 
built by Henry II of England, A. D. 
1160. Here is a sentry tower run up 
in the year 853, after the sacking of 
Marmoutier by Norman pirates, and 
in 1270 it was incorporated in greater 
buildings. Some of these latter re-: 
main—a gothic porch of the veritable 
palace begun A. D. 1220, finished 1340,” 
and the church part of which was’ 
still standing in 1818, when blown. up.; 
The boys clamber among sculptured 
pillars, over heaps of fallen blocks, 


under squat Roman arches and up” 


antique steps in rock nd masonry, to” 

see “St. Martin’s rest;’ a stone con-- 

struction built to imitate a cave-— 

the cave of Martin. 4 ¥ : 
rg 


* Vig 

*K OK 3 M Zate 
Every period is represented here by 
some remains of lordly building or- 


> first in France. Wive hu 

after Charlemagne the 
thing was at its zenith of arts, learn-— 
ing, charity, and then 500 years more, | 
always in the name of Martin. = 
. Outside Tours 
tier eaves. Palaces were built. around 
them, because Martin recommended 
them for meditation. Brics, his suc- 
eessor, once got angry at his ten 
dency. “He goes mooning in his gar- 
den,’ said Brice, “staring at the sky 


dred years 


at sunset.’ The boys do the same 
thing, staring at the sunset. “Par- 
don, Mr. Dewey, is this the cave of 


St. Patrick?” % oat 
Yes, for 1,500 years a certain Mar- || 
tier cave has keen remembered apy 
the study room of St. Patrick of Ire~ 
jJand, after his captivity, escape and 
determination to return to Ireland 
as successor to Palladius. He came to 
study with his uncle Martin. 
not despise the caves. The pal- 
aces built around them, in their 
honor, are now erumbling ruins— 
time’s work. The caves remain. So 
shines the memory of these great 
men, be ; | 
‘Martin of Tours. Patrick of Ireland. |), 
The great men on the spot, 1,500 | 
years ago. . Fibecion\ 
Who can say what names will not 
shine down the ages as the great men | 
in Tours of 1918? Martin and Pat-/ 
rick were foreigners. They were mil 
itary, and then they did some recon- 9 


struction, bringing new ideas ands 
showing example ata critical momen’ 
of change. "i = eat 
“Something like Harbord.” said thee 
meditative doughboy. ‘ : 
Why not? STERLING HBILIG. 
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some story of kings, princes, men of. 


are these Marmou- } 
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‘Americans as the Great Men of Tours Today 


Gen. Harbord's Chateau Is Close to Spot Where Old History Was Made. 
Our Soldiers View Historic Caves and Ancient Ruins—Colonels 
and Generals Join the Doughboys’ Sightseeing Parties. 
Concerning Martin of Tours and St. Patrick. 


Special Correspondence of The Star. 
TOURS, January 9, 1919. 
HE great man of Tours today 
is Maj. Gen. Harbord, the 
American. He is kindly, pa- 
ternal and powerful for good. 
He represents to these poor folks the 
healing might of the United States 
today, just as he represented our of- 
fensive force when he commanded 
first the marines brigades and then 
the entire heroic 2d Division at 
Bouresches, Belleau wood and Vaux. 

Originally he was Gen. Pershing’s 
chief of staff. Then he went into 
the thick of fighting—the defense of 
Paris. Now Gen, Harbord commands 
the S. 0. S., vast area of France where 
the American victory was manufac- 
tured, where we have flung railroads 
and telephone-telegraph lines, built 
veritable cities of warehouses and 
factories. It includes the ports. Tours 
has been its capital—the United 
States War Department in France. 

x 
*x OK 

It is the great, rich service of sup- 
plies, which means coal, flour, cars 
and locomotives, American railroad 
operators helping out French roads, 
wages for poor refugees, trade profits 
of ‘a hundred towns, jthe enrichment 
of ports, the hope of reconstruction, 
the improvement of municipal works 
and necessary scattering of varied 
benefits. It is here, solid—the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things unseen. Gen. Har- 
bord is a great man. 

He lives in a chateau across the 
Loire. ; : : 

Other generals live with him; oth- 
ers, yet, come visiting. The chateau 
is on a height, with glorious river 
view. When Tours natives pass it of 
a Sunday, going to the country, they 
say: ‘“‘There’s where Harbord lives!%— 
as speaking of a shepherd of the peo- 
ple. 5 

Now, the situation of the chateau 
is peculiarly historic, and a very dif- 
ferent crowd rides with the natives 
on those trolleys. Parties of Ameri- 
ean doughboys, averaging 100 to 250 
each, pile out of the cars, beyond 
the chateau and await the call of 
a beloved Y.-M. C. A. leader—what 
for, do you think? Why, to go visit- 
ing’ old caves. in the cliffs of the 
Loire, hereabouts, and the ruins of 
a woyal? abbey built beside those 
eaves some 1500 years ago. 

The boys know all about Martin of 
Tours, -the great man of the spot 
1,500 years ago. He was the hero of 
the whole business, and of lordly 
Marmoutier, wher every King ct 
France, from Clovis to Louis Bey A : 
took oath of ‘office as honorary a\- 
pbot—i. e., as local successor of Martin. 

So, now, you will understand the 
remark of a doughboy:. ae 
; “He ae something like Harbord,” 
said the soldier tourist; and, after 
hearing all about it, you will see a lot 
of sense in it, although Martin ended 
as a bishop. Both began as military 
men and foreigners, in Tours. Both 
started things—new things. 

Piquant idea! i 

And these other American generals 
grouped around the chief of the S507 
S., are they not co-operators in the 
same grand recommencement, though 
not so well known as Harbord, by 
face and name, to the natives? When 
Secretary Baker made his visit a pho- 
tograph was taken. It shows the 
men on the spot, in Tours, in 1918. 


Secretary Baker stbod, in civilian 
clothes, of the lower step of the 
chateau entrance, in the middle of the 
notable group. To the right of him 


stood Gen. Harbord. 

To the right of Harbord it is Gen. 
Langfitt, chief of engineers, A. E. F., 
who, with Gen. Jadwin, director gen- 
eral of construction and forestry, 
waved the wand which raised all 


these rich American factories, docks, 
hospitals, waterworks, car shops and 
railroads—we cannot take them home 
with us, these permanent improve- 
ments of France. Benefactors! On 
the lower step, the other side of Sec- 
retary Baker, stood Gen. Bliss, Amer- 
jean representative on the interally 
war council, and chief quartermaster, 
A. BH. F., Gen. Rogers, custodian of 
the boys’ food and clothing, inventor 
of the salvage, grand employer of 
refugee labor and quartermaster gen- 
eral of the United States in the bar- 
gain. To Tours natives, Q. M. C. 
means horn of plenty. On the second 
step; between Bliss and the Secretary, 
was the &. O. S. chief of staff, Gen. 
Johnson Hagood; who is now with the 
ecupying armiés. ‘ 
Geeouiie check row stood Gen. Rice 
(chief ordnance officer, A. iE. F.), Gen. 
Russell, chief signal officer, who flung 
20,000 miles of copper telephone wire 
—"the nerve system of the A. HB. F.’-— 
across France; Gen. Jadwin, already 
mentioned; Gen. Ireland, United States 
surgeon general, and Gen. Kean, his 
representative at home; Gen. Hines, 
of. Secretary Baker's staff, and Gen. 
Walsh, deputy director general of 
transportation. . 
French prefect and mayor take off 
their hats to them. 

The great men of today, in Tours! 
And as they stand on the chateau 
terrace, looking down to the riverside, 
théy ‘see’ thé’ douighboys piling out of 
the trolleys to visit the memorials of 
the’ great men of 1,500 years ago. Lt 
is culture, progress, history, religion. 
The generals salute it, and more than 
one of them has slipped into the 
doughboys’ parties. Pe 

The Y. M. C. A. started the visits to 
Marmoutier to keep the boys profit- 
ably occupied of Sunday afternoons. 
Stoddard. Dewey, doyen of the Amer- 
ican newspaper correspondents of 
Paris, offered to accompany a few 
parties. It was he who when asked, 
‘were you in France through all the 
war?” replied, “Which war?” because 
he was also here in 1870. Now, twen- 
ty-five times the boys have gone with 
him out°to Marmoutier-and he has 
stayed in Tours seven months to do 
it. Little by little, lieutenants slip- 
ped into the Sunday afternoon par- 
ties; then captains, majors«and some 


SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER, MAJ. 


colonels, until a month ago the boys 
were whispering: 
“We have two generals among us!” 


The trolleys glide along the: river- 
side. The cliffs of soft white stone 
are dotted everywhere with prehis- 
toric cave dwellings, which have al- 
ways! remaind in use by the natives 
for barns, stores, houses and even 
paris. of houses. This is a queer 


“Baptist Hoc? 


HE Rev. Dr. John H. Clifford has 
roughed it all over the world 
ever since he received his di- 
vinity, degree at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. He has ministered 
to the good and the bad, and he’ll 
Wwager—yes, he’s a regular preacher— 
that he knows a 100 per cent man 
when he sees one. And, take it from 
“Baptist Doc,” the men of the United 
States Marine Corps assay 100 per 
cent men. As he went through all 
the hell of Chateau Thierry and the 
Bois de Belleau with the 5th Marines, 
he’s in a position to know. He has no 
fear that the following words will be 
used against him: 
“Maybe you who have not been 


through hell over there will not be- 
lieve it, but I say, without a doubt 
in my mind, that every one of my 
boys who went west, and every other 
lad who died over there, has gone 
straight to heaven. Rail if you will, 
ye skeptics, but I mean it from the 
bottom of my heart. I only wish I 
were as sure of an entrance through 
the pearly gates as those boys were. 

* 

ok OOK 

“Every man in that outfit was ex- 
actly 100 per cent man and not afraid 
to lay down his life. I've witnessed 
so many acts of herdism among my 
boys that there.isn’t paper enough on 
which to set them down.” 

After a statement like that one 
ceases to wonder why “Baptist Doc’ 
thin] S more of the insignia of the 
marines, which he wears upon his 
collar, and the service buttons upon 
his blouse than he.does of the croix 
de guerre and the Lorraine cro 

For “Doc”: Clifford is entitled to 
wear both decorations, unusual honor 
for a war worker. The records of the 
Y. M. C. A. War Work Council show 
that a dozen or more workers were 
cited for bravery under fire, but so 
far as is known only two others share 
with “Clifford cf the Leathernecks” 
the distinction of having the ~war 
cross. Ask him about the incident 
which brought the award of the deco- 
ration and he’ll emphasize what he 
terms “an amusing experience’ under 
Hun shell fire. But there are many 
men of the famous marines in base 
hospitals in and around New York 
who will gladly supply the facts. 

It was at Lucy de Bocage that the 
“Y" man learned that the commander 
of the 6th Marines,. Col. Albertus W. 
Catlin, was' lying wounded in a front 
line trench. Calling a corporal, Star- 
ling by name, “Baptist Doc” stated his 
intention of going to the rescue of the 
colonel. Starling volunteered to go 
along and they started forth with a 
stretcher. 

Soon they were out in the open, 
where machine-gun bullets were 
whistling through the air waist high 
and explosives were being dropped 
every few minutes by a squadron of 
eighteen German airplaz 

“Keep low, ‘Doc,’” 


corporal 


thing—the oldest occupied real estate 
in the world, and in the light of it, 


Christians 
Radigonde, 
seems as of yesterday. 
esque church, 
‘arolingian 
1,000), is the first point of inter- 

The boys stand awestruck. 
Christians, 
It is like the Roman cate- 


in central France, 
where the 
The Roman- 
built flush 


series of 
saves with remains of towers 


DR. JOHN H. CLIFFORD, 
Y. M. €. A. worker who has been deco- 
ratesl with the croix de guerre. 


machine-gun 
lest will get you.” 

“amusing” 
part of the story comes in. 

“How could I keep low,” Mr. Clifford 
“with a stomach like mine? 
I laughed out loud right there in that 
I couldn’t help 


chuckled, 
little corner 


“Well,.the “YY” man and the corporal 
plowed on. Projectiles fall all round 
not hit, and finally they 


into the trench w 


opped down 
here Col; Catlin lay. 
circumstances it w 
attempt to 
they remained to administer such first 
But *the Hun fire 
continued with unabated ferocity, and 
at length the rescuers, who had been 
augmented by two others, decided 
start back with the colonel under the 
ship of Maj. Dr. Farwell. 


Then began a series of twenty-five- 
Col. Catlin had a rough 
but they felt that 
better part of valor to drop down at 
intervals voluntarily 
be- dropped by 


yard dashes. 


de guerre. 
the Lor- 


his croix 
Later the French gave hi 


GEN. HARBORD AND OTHER OFFICERS ON THE STEPS OF 
GEN. HARBORD’S CHATEAU. 


and other stately architecture that 
onee grew up around them. Here was 
the lordly Abbey of Marmoutier— 
started by this man Martin's memory 
—of which all the kings of France 
were abbots, where princes went to 
school and queens took refuge and 
where Charlemagne, in his day—al- 
ways in honor of this man Martin— 
started the biggest but not the fir 
scriptorium in France, book-copying 
plant by pen and ink, before print- 
ing.was invented. H KB; in the dark 
ages, learning surviv®éd and French 
music had its cradle. Here Bernard 
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Clifford and His War Crosses 


going over the top with the marines. 
It was his determination to be in at 
the doings of the zero hour that 
forced him off the job for a whole 
week. At Soissons, while he was 
going over the top, his right shoulder 
got in the way of some German 
shrapnel and for seven days the hos- 
pital authorities kept a double watch 
on him to prevent him from rejoin- 
ing his beloved marines, regardless. 

“Old Doc’s” experience in “break- 
ing in’ with the marines was bizarre. 
When he joined the 5th and it became 
known. that he was -a preacher a 
hus “non-com”’ approached him and 
said: 

“Get out of here! We don’t want 
any parsons in our outfit.” 

But “Doc” didn’t do anything of 
the kind. He just stuck around and 
in three weeks occurred the famous 
episode of the missing coat and cap. 
The boys of the 45th Company were 
at the hottom of it. When the coat 
and cap"came back the “Y” buttons 
had disappeared from the coat to 
make way for. the buttons of the 
“leathernecks,” the eagle, globe and 
anchor, and beside the red triangle on 
the cap was the insignia of the ma- 
rines. 

‘the captain of the company and the 
major of the battalion at once made 
a great to-do about this violation of 
the regulations regarding the wear- 
ing of the insignia of the corps by a 
civilian. Col. Doyen, who died from 
pneumonia soon after being promoted 
to brigadier general, ard about it 
and started an investigation. Here- 
with is his ruling: 

“TF the boy want you to wear the 
insignia, Doc, it 
Want goes w me. 

“And that,” ys “Doe” Clifford, “is 
the greatest honor that has been con- 
ferred upon me. It isn’t so hard to 
get war crosses and disti hed 
service medals, but it isn’t 
who can get under the 
marines.” 

And how those boys have justified 
the mutual confidence that has existed 
between them from. that ty to this. 
When they adn’t been paid for sev- 
eral weeks “Do Clifford put his ““Y” 
a credit bas re the 
round he was carrying 
S aggregating §,000 francs, 
of it in money lent. - 
ry one of those accounts has 
been squared,” says “Doe” Clifford, 
proudly. “I haven’t rece d all the 
money, but the only on who didn’t 
pay were those who e killed or 
died from wounds before the got 
their money. I had just two outstand- 
ing accounts when I got gack to New 
York, and they have been cleaned up. 
In ‘a base hospital the other day a 
wounded man told me that he hadn’t 
paid because he didn’t know 
to reach me, and although I 
that we uare he insis 
right ther on paying. his 
bill and & a receipt. And on 
irday night a gay, 
2 me: 

“What are you doing in New York, 
Doc?” n ; ‘SI owe you. five 
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athernecks 


stays on. What they, 


of Cluny wrote “Jerusalem the Gold- 
en,” Latin hymn of which our fa- 
miliar version is a perfect line-for- 
line translation. Yea, before the year 
1,000! : 
They wander among the royal 
ruins. Here is part of a prior’s house 
built by Henry II of England, A. D. 
1160...Here is a sentry tower run up 
in the year 853, after the sacking of 
Marmoutier by Norman pirates, and 
in 1270 it was incorporated in greater 
buildings. Some of these latter re-: 
main—a gothic porch of the veritable 
palace begun A. D. 1220, finished 1340, 
and the church part of which was’ 
still standing in 1818, when blown, up.; 
The boys clamber among sculptured 
pillars, over heaps of fallen blocks, 
under squat Roman arches and up’ 
antique steps in rock nd masonry, to 
see “St. Martin’s rest,’ a stone con- 
struction built to imitate a cave— 
the cave of Martin. ‘ 
> Hi ied 
* OK 
Every period is represented here by 
some remains of lordly building or 
some story of kings, princes, men of. 
learning, artists and philanthropists.. 
And all for what? Why, for thoso 
caves—for Martin of Tours! 
Which brings us to the story of the 


great man of 1,500 years ago: Some 
time around the year. A, D. 349 a 
young centurion came up to France 
from the Pannonian city beyond the 
Danube, which’Hungarians today call 
Sawar. His uncle was the military 
tribune of the district down there, 
and the young man left a sister down 
there, brought up richly. Her name 
was Concessa, and as, later, she is 
found married to a Roman patrician 
named Calpurnius, ~military magis- 
trate of a district in north England, 
the justification of the old song about 
their son, that “St. Patrick was a 
f@entleman, and came of decent peo- 
ple,” is apparent 

Yea, this Martin of Tours was Pat- 
rick’s uncle, and if you would have 
an idea of the luxury and culture of 
Gaul and Britain under the Roman 
peace you have that very district of 
Calpurnius, Concessa and their little 
son, christened Succat, but always 
called Patricius, the “patrician,” 
charmingly reconstructed in Kipling’s 
Parthenius stories of “Puck of Pook’s 
Hill” and “The Holding of the Wall.” 

To return to Martin, when the young. 
centurion arrived at the gates..of 
Amiens with his legion (you héaiive, 
heard of Amiens?) he noticed a poor 
man insufficiently clad in the cold. 
Cutting his heavy blue military cloak 
in two equal halves, he gave one of 
them to the shiverer and wore the re- 
mainder—like a new style. The epi- 
sode has been much celebrated by 
painters, It was.Martin’s way of do- 
ing things; All through his life he 
did gay little jokes like that—in big 
thing's as in little. | 

Hew a young aristocrat, influen- 
tial, lucky and at the top, in Gaul. en~ 
joying the good roads, real cities, | 
baths, theaters, forums, promenades, 
watering places, arts and commerce 
of the august Roman peace, Chris 
tianity was just beginning. Martin 
went into it. 

He quit the army and went to study 
under Hilary of Poitiers. Somehow. 
or other, he was great for caves 
found them a auiet placé to reed.and 
meditate.’ At Poitiers there were 
caves. Martin and some friends pre= 
empted them. To Tours, eight years 
later, he brought a crowd of stu- 
dents. and edueators. Remember, he 
had a drag with the ruling classes, 
and the Christians were as influential 
as the socialis are today. At Tours 
he found ves of early Chris 
tians alrez reputed. Many of the 
parties were still living. He picked 
out empty caves for self and friends 
to sit and think. Then he got busy 
—that same cutting of the cloak 
stunt, -what you might call early 
[shen OF , 


Elected Bishop of Tours, Martinss 
virtues, ingenuity and administratibn 
drew crowds around him who-had 
confidence. He became the power be-~- 
hind the throne, stronger than goy- 
ernmental prefect or legate, with 
whom he worked in. harmony avd 


equal trust. Far-off tyrants like 
Valentinian I of Milan and the usurp- 
ing Maximus of Treves (you have 
heard of Treves?) set free their 
worst enemies at his request and let 
up on oppressing. And after Martin's 
death his resting place became a no- 
table pilgrimage for 1,500 years. 
Inside Tours Martin bwilt the ab- 
bey, whose towers, added by Charie- 
magne 500 y rs later, still rema‘n. 
I mean that they stand alone,’ high 
masses, in the business center, Thé 
bo stand ing. “Charlemagne’s 
wi say, “is buried under that 
one re, Charlemagne made 
the now vanished abbey a uni- 
versity—-the first in France, Five hun= 
dred years after Charlemagne the 
thing was at its zenith of arts, learn- 
ing, charity. and then 500 years more, 
always in the name of Martin. 
Outside Tours are these Marmou- 
tier caves. Palaces were built. around 
them, because Martin recommended 
them for meditation. Brice, his sue- 
eessor, once got angry at his ten- 
dene “He goes mooning in his gar- 
den,’ said Brice, “staring at the sky 


at sunset.” The boys do the 
thing, staring at the sunset, 
don, . Dewey, is this the cave 
St: Patrick?” 


Yes, for 1,500 years a certain Mar- 
tier cave has been remembered gg 
the study room of St. Patrick of Ire- 
jand, after his captivity, escape and 
determination to return to Ifreland 
as successor to Palladius. He came to 
study with his uncle Martin. 

De not despise the caves, The pal- 
aces built around them, in their 
honor, are now erumbling ruins— 
time’s work. The caves remain. So 
shines the memory of these great 
men, 

‘Martin of Tours. Patrick of Ireland, 

The great men on the spot, 1,500 

years ago. 
Who can ‘say what names will not 
shine down the ages as the great men 
in Tours of 1918? Martin and Pat- 
rick were foreigners. They were mil- 
itary, and then they did some recon- 
struction, bringing new ideas anc 
showing ample at.a critical momen 
of change. 

“Something- like Harbord,” said thd 
sditative dou boy. 
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Se ae to ‘Send Hee fox Dis- 
charge Some Soldiers Whose 


Reasons. Are Imperative. 
(Special to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 17—In a 
letter to Senator F. . Simmons, 
Adjutant General Harris outlined to- 
day the policy of the War Depart- 
ment with officers and enlisted men 
of the A. EF. who desire discharges. 
He wrote: 

“inafsuctipns have *been sent to 
Gen. Pershing to the effect that he 


is authorized to take action, as indi- 
cated bejow, in the cases of certain 
enlisted or drafted men now with 
the forces abroad: 

“J, Any enlisted or drafted man 
(on his own application) who entered 
the service Since April 1, 1917, and| 


1 who submits proof that there is sick- 


ness or ether distress in his family 
that would warrant discharge may 
pe sent to the United States for im- | 
mediate discharge, H 
. Any enlisted or -dratted man | 
ith his consent) who entered the] 
service since Apri] 1, 1917, and whose 
discharge is requested by @ member 
of his family or other interested and 
cespunsible person, when such re- 
quest is accompanied by convincing 
testimony that there is sickness or 
other distress in the soldier’s family 
that would warrant discharge, may | 
be sent to the United States for a4 


mediate discharge. 
May Get Discharge Abroxsd,. 

“3 Any officer or enlisted .or} 
draited man who entered the service 
since. April) 1; 4917. and who submits 
good and sufficie:.:t reasons for re- 
questing discharge in FEurope, may 
be discharged in Europe; provided 
that, the officer or soldier waive any 
claim for gea travel allowances from | 
Europe to the United States. Officers 
and men of this class shall be paid; 
travel allowances from station to the | 
port of embarkation and from Ho-|} 
boken, to the place of entry into the | 
Service. 

“4. Any enli sted man yrho entered 

|: ‘he service on or before Avri) 1, 1917. 
“ay be sent‘to the United States for 
|r arlough when sickness or other dis: 

tress, necessitating the man’s pres- 
ence w ith hig family is clear ly indi- 
cated. 

“5—The public. in the United States 
is Bee informed that the above in- 
structions are being sent to Gen. Per- 
shing and that request for discharge 
under these provisions should be sent 
direct to the commanding General, 
American expeditionary forces, either 
by letter or by cable. 

Reasons Must Be Imperative. 

“The public is also given to under- 
stand that discharges or furloughs 
will be given only in exceptional cases. 
Requests for discharge must clearly 
Show that the sickness is of such a 
critical nature as will require the sol- 
dier’s immediate presence or that dis- 
i tress in a man’s family is sucn as 
cannot be relieved by allotments of 
money made under the War Risk In- 
surance Act. 

“The Secretary of War desires mé 
to inform, you further that he 
is most anxious to provide for the 
release of soldiers when sickness or 
other distress is clearly indicated or 
when it is manifestly to the interest 
of the soldier to be discharged in 
Burope rather than have him return 
to the United States before dis- 

charge, and with this end in view 
he has eaused the aforesaid instruc- 
tions to be prepared. 

: “Tho Secretary believes that these | 
instructions’ will take care of 71 
needy cases and he asks your co- 
operation and assistance in order that 
é oresaid instructions, clearly in- 
ional cases, may not 
ands of - reer ns 
when discharge 


Paces Ape to Soldiers Sey : 


To Maintain High Standard 
| é6 WASHINGTON, Jan. 17—In a 
| general order published to the army 
to-day, Secretary Baker called upon of- 
ficers and men to maintain the. high 
| regard for the uniform which has been 
_established throughout the country. 
“Through hearty codperation and 
discipline of the officers and men of 
the army, the country has acquired a 
new respect for the uniform,” the 
order read.“You men have maintained 
your high standards, not only by sol- 


dierly conduct in the camps and brav- 
ery in-the trenches, but in your regard 
. for civilian ideals when on leave or 
‘ furlough, and in this you have estab- 
lished a record new to all armies. 

“T confidently expect you to maintain 
your standards throughout the trying 
' days of demobilization, when the ten- ° 

dency to throw off army discipline and 

restraints will be strong. I am count- 
ing on your by your own acts and by 
your influence to keep up the record of 
which you and J and our whole\ coun- 
| try are so proud.” 
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Raker Wants 40 Million More 
| WASHINGTON, Jan. 17.—Congress 
| was askedto-day by the War Depart- 
| ment to appropriate $40,126,500 for ex- 
penditures during the year beginning 
next July on fortifications and $27,- 
120,100 for sundry expenses. Secre- 
tary Baker said that while these sums 
were additional to those to be pro- 
vided by the regular army appropia- 
tion bill, they did not incease the de- 
ipextihent!s total estimates of about 
$2,000,000,000. 
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Ganoa ‘Also Selected by 
_ Pershing » ‘in Group... of. 
Officers Who Performed 
Duty With Diatiiction 


JANUARY 18, 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 19—Ten major 
generals, thirteen brigadier generals 
| and ¢ e colonel have been selected | by 


General’ Pershing for distinguished 
-service) medals for their work in-con- 
nection with the creation of the Amer- 
jican’ army’ in France and its success- 
‘ful assault.on the German lines. The 
\eitations were made public: to-day: by 
the War Department. ‘ 

dne. ‘of the major generals, - char es 
enoher, commander, of the 42d 
(Rainbow) Division, now“ director. “Ot 
the air service, was decorated © Rapes 
day by Secretary Baker. 
Pershing’s* citation of | this © “oft er 
showed hat the division participated 
in practically all of the important en- 
gagements of the American army, and 
at said that “the reputation as a fight- 
‘ing unit of the 42d Division is in: no 
‘small measure due to the soldierly 
‘qualities : and militant leadership of 
this officer. 
“Phe other major generals to be dec- 
-orated are William M. Wright, sue- 
eessively commander of the 37th Di- 
‘vision, the 2d, 5th pad 7th Army Orn 
‘and the 89 th Division; aeares W 
‘Read, 30th Division; John L. ines, | 
successively regimental, brigade di- | 
vision and corps commander; Charles 
H. Muir, 28th Division; Charles P. 
‘Summerall, Ist Division and 5th Army 
ie zps; William G. Haan, 32d Division; 

enry T. Allen, 90th Division; Adel- 
‘bert P. ‘Cronkhite, 80th Division, and 
Francis J. Kernan, organizer of the 
‘overseas service of supply and mem- 
_ber of Supreme War Council. 
| Whe brigadier generals, decorated 
‘are: Leroy Hitinge, aaniatartt chief et 
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staff, A. Ey F.; Preston Brown, chief 
of staff of the 2d. Division and later 
commander of the 8d Division; Avery 
D, Andrews, assistant chief of staff a 
charge of transportation; Dennis 
Nolan, chief of intelligence, A, E. Ki 
Fox. ‘Conner, assistant chief of staff in 
charge of equipment; Harold B. Fiske, 
chief of training section, general staff, 
A: E. F.; Harry A. Smith, commandant 
‘of ‘army schools at Langres, France, 
and civil administrator in occupied 
German territory; Johnson Hagood, 
organizer of training system in 
France; Paul B. Malone, brigade 
commander during major operations; 
Frank R. McCoy, secretary, enera 
Staff, A. E. F., and subsequently com- 
emander of the 63d Infantry Brigade; 
Hugh A. Drum, chief of staff, 1st 
Pee as and William Conner, assistant 
|. chief of staff of the A. E. F., and later 
chief of staff of the service of supply. 
The colonel named is John cA. 
Palmer, who was on the General § af 
‘and later commanded the 58th 
fantry» Brigade north of Verdun, 
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HOSPITALS FOR WOUNDED 
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NEWTON D. BAKER : | 
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ECRETARY OF WAR NEWTON D. BAKER is the man the women of 

Chicago can thank for the assurance that hospitals for the wounded 
soldiers will be made fireproof. He listened for more than an hour to 
the pleas of the delegation sent to Washington by The Women’s Press to} 
protest against thé use of the Ft. Sheridan hospital fire-trap. When the | 
interview was concluded the Secretary thanked The Women’s Press and. 
the women who were sent by the paper to protest for calling conditions to 


his attention. 
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= SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


This edition of The Women’s Press 
illustrates the aggressive methods of 
the women’s newspaper in responding 
to the needs of the hour. You need 
the paper and the paper needs you. 


SUBSCRIBE. 


PAGES PRICE 10 CENTS 


CAMPAIGN OF LIES, SLANDER AND 
POLITIGAL PREGOURE FAIL TO 
HALT HOGPITAL FIRE TRAP FIGHT 


The Women’s Press Delegation Returns from Washington With 
Assurances from High Officials That Campaign for Safe- 
ty for Wounded Boys Has Been Won 


BAKER, IRELAND, MARCH PLEDGE SAFE. BUILDINGS 


Women Are Thanked for Information That Clarifies Atmesphere 
| and May Lead to U.S. Senate Exposure of a Hos- 


pital Scandal National in Its Scope 


Despite an obviously well organized campaign of villification, slander 
and attempted terrorism growing out of the local war hospital situation, 
The Women’s Press emerges victorious today in its fight on the Ft. Sheri- 
dan Hospital fire trap. 

Members of the delegation sent to Washington by this newspaper to 
protest against conditions at Ft. Sheridan have returned to Chicago with 
assurances from Secretary of War Baker, Surgeon General Ireland and 
General March that wounded soldiers will be lodgéd in fire safe buildings. 


Although official confirmation is lacking at the hour of going to press 
it is believed the buildings now under construction at Ft. Sheridan and 
originally designed as a temporary army hospital will be used for storage 
purposes. 

Reports from Washington are that the work of The Women’s Press 
delegation was so well directed and so well timed that the attention of 
cabinet officers, Senators and Representatives was called to the new na- 
tional manifestation of the woman power of the nation. The delegation 
reports uniform courtesy on the part of everyone and even government 
experts marveled at the technical knowledge of the building displayed 
by the women. z 

Other Forces at Work at Home. 

While the Women’s Press group of women were at Washington fight-, 
ing for the wounded boys other forces were at work here at home in an 
effort to slander the women’s newspaper and terrorize the publishers into 
abandoning the fight. Efforts were concentrated on the individual mem- 
bers of the Chicago War Hospital Committee in an effort to frighten the 
women. 

These lying attempts were in the form of veiled charges that The 
Women’s Press had been bought by Edward Hines for one million dollars 
and would be turned into a daily newspaper to construct a crusade for 
the Maywood hospital. 

On orders from some mysterious personage, Ferd E. Fisher, the owner 
of the-newsiaver, was cated hatarec tee Mati amy Intelligoneeauthorities 
and asked to make a statement as ?O the origin of the campaign and to 
tell whether Mr. Hines had purchased the newspaper. Private detectives, 
and secret operatives of all sizes and with all kinds of disguises have 
trailed employes and members of the delegation sent to Washington. 
These operatives have in turn been trailed by secret service men and @ 
wealth of information is being gathered. 

In his statement. to the army investigators Mr. Fisher said that the 
campaign against Ft. Sheridan fire traps begun with the charges of a 
number of women that the buildings at Ft. Sheridan were unsafe. He told 
how he had finally decided to take up a campaign for the women and 
carry it through. He also recalled the fight made for a dry Chicago when 
this newspaper stood alone for the cause of decency. He said that the 
newspaper is financing the fight for safety and that Mr. Hines has ad- 
vanced no money, bought no interest in the paper, or taken any advertis- 
ing space. He pointed out that every daily newspaper in Chicago carried . 
| full page advertisements from Edward Hines but The Women’s Press did 

not accept the copy. 


_ Information is Readily Given. 

Further information as to why this newspaper began this campaign 
and who is financing it has been given to every inquirer. Despite the 
frank explanation the campaign of persecution has been continued and 
| inquiry in all probability will be made in the United States Senate as to 
why a newspaper that dares to stand for truth and justice is subjected to 
this crusade of terrorism and as to who is responsible. 

Following the successful visit to Washington further organization work 
will be begun by The Chicago Women’s War Hospital Committee. A 
meeting will be called in the near future and information of a startling 
nature will be given that promises to come before the public in detail in 
a prospective senate investigation. 

Mrs. William Severin, who acted as’ Executive Secretary of The 
Women’s Press delegation, on her return from Washington yesterday gave 
out an interesting document that throws a new light on the hospital con- 
troversy. This is in the form of a signed statement made by members of 
the delegation to Secretary of War Baker after the Washington authori- 
ties proposed to alleviate the danger by placing standpipes near the wooden 
buildings. This communication follows: 

“Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War, 
| Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

At a meeting of the Woman’s War Hospital Committee of Chicago, the 
chairman of the Committee presented a statement volunteered by Fire 
Chief Henry of Washington, D. C., that he considered hospital buildings of 
the same model and construction as those at Ft. Sheridan, Illinois, to be 
unsafe as regards fire hazard. For hospitals of similar construction in the 
District of Columbia, he said that he had ordered standpipes to be erected 
at the end of each building and a special fire. guard to be detailed from 
| his department, to be on duty at all times. 

This statement was later confirmed by Major Goldsmith, U. S. A, 
expert on fire risk, and Mr. Hogue (or Hogge) of the Fire Underwriters. 

This information, coming at a time when this committee was disposed 
to accept the assurances of the men in charge of the ‘construction of these 
hospitals, viz., Lieut. Colonel Wright, General March, and aides, as well as 
Surgeon General Ireland, and Major Billings, that they considered the Ft. 
Sheridan hospital buildings now in course of construction to be fire safe 
if the specifications are carried out to the letter, forced the committee to 
the conclusions that the buildings as they investigated them in process of 
construction, are unsafe. 


Inflammable Material Used. 

41. Because of the inflammable material used in construction. 

2. The location on a hillside making it necessary to have the frame 
foundations vary from 4 to 15 ft. from the level of the ground, or erecting 
the buildings on stilts. 

After a careful examination of the plans, as outlined on the blueprints 
presented by Col. Wright in General March’s office, it is evident that they 
were planned for level ground; while at Ft. Sheridan the ground not being 
level, one end of the building is on flat ground and the other end is erected 
on stilts 15 ft. high. : 

This Committee, therefore, insists that the buildings at Ft. Sheridan 
are not fireproof or fire safe, nor can they be made fireproof or fire safe 
without the expenditure of more money than remodelling the buildings 
justifies. We, therefore, respectfully request the Secretary of War to 
issue an order, in compliance with his expressed wish to us, to safeguard 
the soldiers, viz.: to prevent the use of the Ft. Sheridan structures as hos- 
pitals; and further, this Committee requests that it (the Committee, ac- 
companied by an official representation of the Construction Department 
selected by General March, and one other expert in construction selected 
by the Committee, such expert a man not connected with any Chicago 
enterprise, shall visit Ft. Sheridan and examine the hospital buildings now 


fications are being carried out. to the letter. That Ft. Sheridan is too far 


s 


under process of construction in order to satisfy themselves that the speci- 
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SAGE FROM SECRETARY 

OF WAR BAKER 

“Greeting to those in the uniform of the United States 
Army: To you who have fulfilled the promise of the 
Nations overseas and you who stood ready to reserve at 
home I send greeting for the New Year. The year of 
nineteen eighteen has shown what America can do; nine- 
teen nineteen will show what America is. Your part in 
the great accomplishment has been a vital one. The part 
you will bear in the days to come will beeno less im- 
portant for your Country. The process of demobilization 
is moving swiftly in order and according to plan. Clearly 
everything cannot be done at once, and patience will be 
needed. Each step must follow the step before, and some 
units will go quickly while others may be held a little 
longer for reasons that are very real though sometimes 
not apparent on the surface. As America made her power 
felt more quickly than the foe thought possible, so she 
will return that power to the pursuits of peace with all 
due speed. As. you have shared in the pride of the first 
accomplishment, so must your patience aid in the present 
adjustment to new conditions. The privilege of having 
stood in the ranks of the army of victorious democracy 
will be your pride through the years to come. If fortune 
has decreed that only weeks or months remain for you to 
stand in those ranks instead of bloody years as our Allies 
have done, then bear yourself through the remaining days 
in a way to increase that pride. The best wishes of the 
Country for nineteen and all the coming years are yours. 
To these I add my heartiest good wishes and the confi- 
dence that in the future as ex-soldiers, as you have done 
in the past as soldiers, you will continue to reflect the 
highest honor on our Country. 


“(Signed) NEWTON D. BAKER.” 
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THE WORLD: 


BAKER TO TELL OF LOSS 


IN THE 35TH DIVISION 
WASHINGTON, Jan, 21.—Secretary 
_ Baker will be called before the House 
Rules Committee on Friday to testify 
regarding casualties in the 385th Di- 
vision, comprising Kansas and Mis- 
souri troops, in the Battle of Ar- 
gonne Forest. The investigation was 
asked in a resolution by Representa- | 
tive Campbell: of Kansas, because. of) 
reports of heavy iosses, 


aL NG j 
‘BAKER LETS WARRIORS 
CARRY NEATNESS HOME} 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 21.—Secretans | 
Baker has directed that enlisted men 
upon being discharged from the ser- 
‘vice may retain the safety razor, 
‘eomb, shaving brush, stee] mirror and | 
towels issued to each man, 
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ape A pe 
. WANTS LETTERS TO 
SOLDIERS TO KEEP UP 

ARMY MORALE 
ABROAD 


Secretary of War Baker and Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, head of the Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, in-an appeal just made public, 
beg the American people not to relax 
their efforts toward keeping up the 
morale of our troops abroad during 
the trying months of inactivity be- 
fore they can come home. In a letter 
to Mr. Fosdick, Secretary Baker said: 

“The eyes of the world are upon 
our soldiers overseas to-day not more 
for what they have done than for 
what they are now called upon to 
do. Before them lie the tasks of help- | 
ing to rehabilitate the devastated | 
lands of France and Belgium, and of 
making sure that the victory in which | 
they have so gloriously shared shall | 
be a permanent one. | 

“This means that we may not ex: | 
pect soon to have them all with us 
here and to greet them face to face. 
The postponement of their homécom- 
ing will be often uppermost as well 
in their minds as in ours. They will 
yet meet and must overcome many 
difficulties without either the incen- 
tive or the excitement lent in the 
past by the activities of war. They 
| need our help and encouragement 
|now perhaps more than at any other 
time, since they left home in order 
|that they may be inspired and 
|strengthened to maintain that fine- 
‘ness of character, manner, and con- 
duct which has earned for them such 
universal respect. 

“T believe that among all the influ- 


ences Which may be focused upon } 


this object, the strongest and most 
far-reaching is that which emanates 
from home letters, and I therefore 
urge the mothers, fathers, wives, and 
sisters of our soldiers overseas to 
|express themselves earnestly in their 
letters as their share in seeing that 
the high standards which America 
represents both here and abroad shall 
be constantly upheld,” 
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res ait , “In view of /this fact, and believing) the undersigned have examined | 


a 

NK : that essential /justice will be rendered court martial records in the case of each 
| K of these men, and in the opinion of the 

BAKER RE AS by. 80 doing, for reasons stated in-the undersigned, clemency should be prompt- | 


ly exercised in their cases. 
“Group 2 includes those men who 


dent. Inquiry for examination prior to their 


“YY desire that’ the conscientious Sg Baas bpd gerne and sentence to 
| disciplinary barracks. 
jeetors, general prisoners, U. S. D. F.,| he DE cipned  haviie’ sibw exmnd 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan., below enumer-/ineq them report that in their opinion 


above mentioned memorandum to you, 
I have decided to exercise the power of claim to be conscientious objectors who 
Directs That Two Groups, To- 
- taling 113, Be Freed from 


clemency intrusted to me by they Eresi- were not brought before the Board of 
Leavenworth. 


war 


THESE ARE CALLED SINCERE 


4il in Prison Known as Insin- 
cere Objectors to Army Serv- 


\ 


- ice Must Serve Terms. 


, " Special to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 22.—Secretary 
3aker today announced that he had or- 
lered therelease of 113 consclentious ob- 
ectors held at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
the remission of the unexecuted portions 
of the sentences of the’ offender, their 
“honorable restoration to duty ’’ and 
heir immediate discharge from the 
tomy. ; 
In announcing this action Secretary 
i er gave out the text of a memoran- 
' which he sent to General March, 
f of Staff, wnder date of Jan, 16,! 
1s follows: ; ts 
So a to the request made in rity) 


Mack and Dean Stone have; personally 
*xamined and reported to mv regarding’) 
sertain of the conscientious objectors 
jow serying court-martial sentences. 
Sroup 1/of these.men hayo’ heretofore 
een recommended by the Board of In- 
iuiry for “furlough, but because of the; 
wressure of other work and the resulting 
islay in making the plan for farm fur- 
ough thoroughly effective throughout 
he country the men in this group 
fissed the opportunity to apply for and 
6 receive the furlough. Group 2 are 
nen whom the Board of Inquiry now 
ind te be sincere and who in their judg- 
ment would have been recommended for 
furloughs if they had had the oppor- 

ity of being examined by the Board 
of Inquiry before the court-martial pro- 
ceedings. 

“It wil be recalled \that this device of 
granting farm or other furloughs to such 
men as might be adjudged sincere was 

y lopted in/order that the country might 
have the benefit of such labor as they 
could conscientiously perform, instead of 
having te pay for their care and sub- 
Sistence with no corresponding benefit; 
ion the whole its adoption has been justi- 
fied by experience, and if we were still 
actively engaged in warfare I should 
give my attention to the proplem of as- 
certaining whether some plan could not 
be adoptde for insuring the same treat- 
ment to these prisoners. 

"The signing of the armistice, how- 
ever, which took place while these cases 
were under’ consideration by my mili- 
tary associates, has changed the entire 
situation, and the War Department has 
since adopted and nnounced the policy | 
lof returning to civil life at the earliest’ 
practicable moment such conscientious 
objectors as are not serving’ court-mar- 
‘tial sentences. (War Department Circu- 
Mar No. 97.) } sa 


morandum to! you‘ of Deo, 9, natty Hu 


ated be extended clemency in the form 
of remission of the unexecuted portions 


States Army. 


in 
“This is in accordance with the pro-' jn the opin 
of ency 
their cases. 


visions of Paragraph S, Section 2, 
the act approved March 4, 1915, as pub- 
lished in W. D. Bulletin No. 12, 1915. 
“Jt is noted that in the case of a gen- 
eral prisoner who has\ been discharged 
his re-enlistment or, upon the written 
application from the prisqner for resto- 
ration to duty,.an order to that end may 


be promulgated. 

“It is desired that form No. 526 A. G. 
O. be used for their discharge, as pro- 
vided in Paragraph 4, W. D. Circular 
No. 97, 1918, the following remark being 
placed thereon: * This is a conscientious 
objectod who has done no military ‘duty 
whatsoever and who refused to wear the 


aoe 


uniform. 4 
. GROUP 1. 


Lillig, C. F.; Hofer, A. A.; Loewen, 
H.; Heckman, A. E.; Duncan, M. S:; 
Wingert, A. J.; Hauser, P. I.; Stine, B. 
W.; Hiebert, D. O.; Hofer, A. A.; Hies- 


ser, HB. R.; Craber. C. P.; Pankratz, P. 
W.; Maier, C. J.; Peters, P. H.; Wald- 
ner, P. M.; Metzler, R.; Read, H. M.; 
Fox, R. .; Schmidt, D. J.;\Hersh- 
berger, C.; Barnes, R. t.;~Morrow, R. 
J.; Baltzer, B.; Johnson, H.; Leather- 


man, N.; Plenert, J. J.; Baergan, G. M.; 
Hess, M. A.; Schmidt, C. A 
GROUP 2. 

Brenaman, J. 1.; Cook, J.; Goppart, 
W.; Richer, M.; Fisher, BE. N.; Blough, 

. D.; Hochstettler, I.; Neuenach- 
wander, A.; Nusebaum, W.; Myers, J. 
B.; Houley, E. N.; Miller, O. J.; Miller, 
P.; Leichty, J. P.; Hostetler, F.; Neuen- 
achunder, O.; Walker, C. H.; Williams, 
M. T.; Woodworth, M. C:; Miller, BH. H.; 
Hewett, A. L.; Dunbrouski, J.; Maurer, 
Cc. G.; Schmidt, A.; Dunham, W. A.; 
Voth, C.; Adams, T. J.; Muziz, E. H.; 
Little, G: H.; Oliver, W. W.; Tzchetter, 
J. H.; Coster, J.; Randolph, B. F.5 
Reimer, H. E.; Waltner, BH. J.; Blom, 
B.; Troyes, D. R.; Hershberger, S. M.; 
Villiard, P. C.; Martens, J. N.; Goertz, 
A.; Kiuppenstein, G. M.; Hershberger, 
B.; Smith, W. O.; Sommers, H. ; Staut- 
fer, V. J.; Christophel, A. B.; Hoch- 
stetter, O.; Bontrager, A. T.; Leichty, 
B.; Lantz, R. A.; Mettler, io Garber, 

BE. 


K. I.; Culp, C. C.; Whitely, 
ner, T. H.; McPherson, C. ; Pound, 
Pp. B.; Wulff, M.; Brandberg, S. S.; Mc- 
Dold, J. B.; Walker, D. H.; Waters, C. 
H.; Berkman, J. H.; Fast, B. E.; Barn- 
hart, D. E.; De Rosa, U.; Sampley, A. 
H.; Dirkson, P., P:; Dirks, I. T.; Neu- 
feld, J. T.; Lemke, D.; Clay, C. T.; 
Proctor, W. D.; Schmidt, J. J.; Wither- 
bee, G.; Reimer, H. F.; Gillman, R. H.; 
Huebener, T.; Hlstun, G. B.; Hiebert, 
P.; Mitchner, L. B. 
Mr. Baker also gave out the text of 
ll the report: made to him by Judge Mack 
|| and Dean Stone as follows: 
\ Jan. 7, 1919. 
““The Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secre- 
tary of War, Washington, D. C.: 
‘The undersigned members of the 
Board of Inquiry on conscientious ob- 
jectors pursuant to the request of the 
Secretary of War, proceeded to the 
United States Disciplinary Barracks at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, on Jan. 4 
1919, “and there personally ‘examined 
prisoners claiming to be conscientious 
| objectors detained in the Disciplinary 
| Barracks. Kor that purpose sessions 
were held by undersigned as follows: 
On Jan. 4 two sessions, afternoon .and 
evening; on Jan. 5 threé sessions, morn- 
ing and afternoon. {n the course of said 
¥vessions the undersigned personally ex- 
amined the men whose names herein- 
after appear in two groups: ' 
“Group 1 includes those men whom the 
Goard of Inquiry has heretofore exam- 
ined and classified as_one, that is to 
say; men who are found to be conscien- 
tious in their objections, both to com- 
pbatant and non-combatant service in 
‘the army. ‘Thereafter these men were 
| placed on trial by court martial and 
‘sentenced for terms of imprisonment in 
| disciplinary barracks. They, have never 
had opportunity to apply for the farm 
furlough in accordance with the /recom=- 
mendations. of the Board of Inquiry. 
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jections, 
combatant service 


Jectors, 
the Boar 
insincere in their objections. 
cluded in this class are left to serve the 
sentences which have been imposed upon 
th 
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the board. 


these men are conscientious in their ob- 
both to combatant and_ non- 
in the army and that 
of the sentences of the offenders, hon- they would have been so classified by 
orable restoration to duty, and their!the Board of Inquiry had they been ex- 


th Ini ‘amined by 
immediate discharge from e United ae eerine 
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Of the oceasion for releasing more than 100 

conscientious objectors held at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Secretary Baker should unquestionably 
be the best judge, because he has the facts in 
veach case before him. Many more, however, are 
still under restraint and may serve long sen- 
The main thing for the public to keep 
‘n mind is that a considerable number of men 
‘allied for military service had no valid excuse 
for pleading that they were conscientious ob- 
jectors and were deliberately guilty.of insubor- 
dination and other breaches of discipline. 


‘Tences. 


The undersigned 
d the court-martial records 
the case of each of these men, and 
jon of the undersigned, clem- 
d be promptly exercised in 


HARLAN F. STONE.” 
JULIAN MACK, 

The Secretary's action does not affcet | 
the status of those conscientious ob- 
who, having been examined by 
d of Inquiry, were found to be 
Men in- 
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BY JOSEPH PULITZHR. ‘' 


i every day in the year by The Press Publishing 
ras venys A to 63 Park Row, New York. 
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PRESIDENT’S PLANS TENTATIVE 


Can't Tell About Fifth Delegate Yet 
—May Take Troops on His Ship._ | 


| PARIS, Jan. 22—While the Peace! 
Congress is getting into action the ques- 
tion of President Wilson naming a fifth 
delegate to act on the American mission} 
when he himself departs for home, has 
| again arisen, and it is in this connection 
that the names of William H. Taft and 
Elihu Root have been mentioned. Mr. 
Wilson’s decision as to the appointment 
of another delegate depends wholly upon 
whether he will consider it necessary 
to return to Europe after the adjourn- 
ment of the American Congress in 
| March: There is absolutely no question 
that the President feels he must return 
to America in time to sign bills that 
have been passed at Washington. He 
has no theught of signing them here 
on the theory that the embassy ik 
| American territéry. 

So far, the President has not been able: 
to determine whether to return to the’ 
Peace Congress, because sufficient head- 
way has not been made to indicate what 
may be hoped for in the approximately 
twenty days before his ship sails. He’ 
has expressed the hope that it would 
not be necessary for him to make an- 
other voyage across the Atlantic. At 
the same time, however, he has told his 
colleagues that as he considers the busi- 
ness of the Peace Congress most im- 
portant as concerns his country and the 
world, he would not hesitate to return 
if his presence should be necessary to 
the success of his plan for a League of 
Nation. 

Until/he has decided whether. or not 
he will return, there is no way of fore-} 
casting the appointment of another 
American delegate. If one should be 
named, Secretary of War Baker, or 
ossibly Admiral W. S. .Benson,, might 
@ appointed, The possibility of pee 
miral Benson being made a delegate de- 
pends upon whether.or not it is decided: 
PRak tue American navy should be rep- 

itis ioe probable that President Wil-* 
son will take back with him as many’ 
American soldiers “as his ship, the 
George Washington, can accommodate. 
On one of her voyages ‘she carriéd 7,600 

jmen. Fully realizing’ the desiré of 
| American troops to be speedily returned 
| to their homes and also the shortage of 
: ponnees to transport them, it fs said the 
President wants every available bit of 
bap pest sox irerusal i) dan and is 
} sidering ‘a plan to take a lar; - 
ber with him. Seta a 
Of course, the geheral scheme of re- | 
| turnin the troops to America is bound | 
up with the work of the Peace Congress 
and the progress it makes toward re- 
storing Europe to a post-war basis; but, 
meanwhile, under the President's direc- 
tions, E. N, Hurley, Chairman of the 
ehipplog Board, is constantly at work 
on plans to enlarge transport facilities, 
With the coming of warm weather it 
may be expected that plans will be car- 
ried out which will utilize all available | 
ships to thetr fullest capacity. 
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Remit by Express 


New York Tribune 
Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 23.—Assurance 
was given to-day by Secretary of War 
Baker that New York’s National Guard 
Division, which was cited by Sir Doug- 
las Haig for its work when the Hinden- 
|burg line was broken, will parade in 
New York City with all its battle equip- 
ment and war trophies taken from the 
‘enemy. _ : 
| The War Department announced to- 
‘day that the 27th Division had been as- 
signed to early convoy and would go 
‘immeditely to Camp Upton for demob- 
‘ilization. Over 900 officers and nearly 
25,000 men, comprising practically the 
complete division, were included in the 
|list of units made public to-day by the 
department as designated for early re- 
\turn. : ; 
_ Subsequently Secretary Baker said 
the War Department had adopted a 
policy of arranging, wherever possible, 
for the parade of returning troops in 
the cities nearest the point where they 
jentered the service. : 

Included in the demonstration of 
Major General O’Ryan’s division will 
‘be all the wounded members of the or- 
ganizations that have returned home 
‘and are under treatmént in hospitals 
near New York City. They will be 
‘earried in army trucks and other con- 
veyances. maple b the 

Those Mustered Out, Also 

Efforts will also be made by the War 
Department to encourage members of 
| the division who already have been 
| mustered out of the service to par- 
ticipate. with their comrades in the 
| demonstration. , ay 
“In this connection Secretary Baker 
said to-day that authority is given all 
discharged men to wear their military 
uniforms for a period of three months 
after they leave the service. 

“This will@ive ample ime,” Mr. Baker 


said, “or the 27th will be back long | 


before that period expires.” 

While it will not be possible for the 
. 27th to bring back all the cquipment 
jt used in cooperation with the British, 


efforts. are now being made by the |? 


operations division of the War Depart- 
ment to accumulate sufficient war ma- 
terials at the camps near New York to 
‘he utilized by the artillery units, hos- 


| pital ambulance corps and other mount- | 


. ed units. 
/ “1 want the people of the country to 


know,” Secretary Baker said, “that we | 


are working on the maiter, and that 
, just as far as is possible we want the 
parades to be held. : 


“In the case of the 27th, of course, 
be possible to parade the whole division, 
and so far as is possible have mon who 
have been in that division and are 
' now in this counti'y to go to New York 
‘to parade with it.” 


| . Units Ordered Home 


The War Department’s announcement 
of the units of the 27th Division as- 
‘ signed for early convoy included: 
i Officers. Men 
Division Headquarters and Head- 
quarters! Troop. | 244 
104th Machine G O87 
68d Infantry ; 
quarters.’ 5 5 ve eT} 7} 
yi 3,130 


0,088 
* 


64th Infantry Brigade, Head- 
quarters. 1... Re evaitadeneasine cs in Hy 
LOPEH Dritarttry yi. . sae gierel mae ! 
108th Infantry..... atta ara fer 4 
106th Machine Gun Battalion..... 2 
52d Tield Artillery, Brigade Head- 
quarters ..... Gs rats 
104th Field Artill 6% 1, 
105th Wield Artillery A 
Artillery, 3 i 


108th 


| Secretary Baker Announces That N ew York Cit 
Own Will March Through Streets With Full 
Equipment; Wounded Men to Ride in Trucks 


it will be near New York and it may | 


City’s 


é 


}102d Supply Train........ cceoungde 459 
piven Engineer Train Miche 105 
/102d Sanitary Train 51 912 
| 105th Mobile Veterinary Section. 1 21 


Following are the commanding offi- 
cers of the various units and the head- 
quarters’ staffs: 

' Major General John F. O’Ryan, com- 
manding; Colonel Stanley H. Ford, 
chief of staff; Major Homer B. Batten- 
berg, adjutant general; Lieutenant 
Colonel J. M, Wainwright, inspector | 


\ ativocate genéral; Lieutenant Colonel } 
| Edward R. Maloney, surgeon general; 

Major Joseph J. Daly. ordnance officer; 
Major William L. Hallahan, signal offi- 
cer; Lieutenant Colonel H. 8. Stern- 
Lerger, division quartermaste>; Car- 
' tein Charles P. Franchot, aid; Captain 
| Hugo I. Jaeckel, jr., aid. - 


| 68d Infantry Prigade, Brigadier 
General Alfred W. Bjorhstad.- com- 
nianding; 105th Infantry, Colonel 


| James M, Andrews, commanding; 106th 
Infantry, Celone! Franklin W. Ward, 


ecmmanding; 106th Machine Gun 
Battalion, Major. Kenneth Gardnerx, 
commanding. 

54th Infantry Brigade, Briga- 


dier General Palmer Ef. Pierce, com- 
manding; 107th Infantry, Colonel Mor- 
timer M. Bryant, commanding; 108th 
Infantry, Colonel Edgar S. Jennings, 
commanding; 106th Machine Gun Bat- 
telion. Captain Abner S. Platt, com- 
manding. — 

52d Field Artillery Brigade. Briga- 
dier General George A. Wingate, 
commanding;. 104th Field Artil'iry, 
Colonel Merritt H. Smith, commanding; | 
105th Field Artillery, Colonel DeWitt | 
C,. Weld, jr., commanding; 106th Field | 
Artillery, Major Louis H, Eller, cori- 
| manding. 

Trench Motor Battery. Captain 


+}. 1024 
Charles Pearson, jr.. commanding. 

102d Engineers. Lieutenant Colonel } 

William S. Conrow, commanding. | 

102d Field Signa! Battalion, Matory 

t 


| 
| 


1 
| Arthur L. Hewe, commanding. 

102d Supply Train, Major Charles 
M. Tobin, -commanding. 

102d Sanitary Train, Lieutenant ; 
Colonel Robert P. Wadhams, command- 
ing. H 
|: 102d Ammunition Train, Lieutenant | 
| Colonel James C. MeLeer, commanding. , 
,, 102d Engineers Train, Captain Will- 
‘jam F. S. Root, commanding. : 

Headquarters Troop, Captain Tris- 
\tram Tupper, commanding. , 
| 104th Machine Gun Battalion, Major 
Chester S. King, commanding. 


| “Fighting Fifteenth”? 
Is to Have Special’ ‘| 
Welcome on Arrival 


In addition to the welcome to be ex: | 
tended by other organizations. the men 
iof the old “Wighting Fifteenth” Regi- | 
‘ment, now the 369th Infantry, will, on | 
| their return home, find awaiting them 
lan extra welcome from the New York 
peopie of their own race. 

A committue of negro ministers, 
lawyers and business men and repre. 
sentatives of ‘Hayward Unit No. 14. 
Motor Corns Division of the National 
| Teague jfor ,Women’sy Services, visited 
| the Mavor’s Ofico’ yesturday to obtaft 
| permission to cxecute thé weicome 
| plans of the negroes. | 
| A Vietory Arch will be ecrséted at) 
Seventh Avenue and 185th Street. 
| There will be elaborate street decora- 
. tions. Also there will be banguets and 


general; Major B. R. Williams, judge } 
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ease of the Objectors 
_ Secretary Baker's yery liberal views 
concerning conscientious objectors in 
the army are illustrated by his order 
for the release and “honorable dis- 
‘charge” of 113 of these unfortunate 


} fo! 

been negligible in numbers 
have caused the authorities’ 
trouble, : f 
In the last resort, all other m 


step, Some men in his official posi- |2© more than an order to eat 
tion would have refused, further-|ner. This final clash has resul! 
more, to discharge a single conscien-|the court-martial of these irreconcl 
tous objector while hundreds of jables under military law, and the mili 
thousands of soldiers were still being | tary law of our army, unfortuna 
held to military service in France,/is sadly in need of humanizin 
despite their eagerness to come home|forms, Soldiers who are not 
and return to civil life. * Iscientious objectors at all are 
Yet Mr Baker is wise to eliminate|barbarously treated by courts-r 
the conscientious objector problem as|tial. In his recent well justified 
soon as possible, now that hostilities |tack on the administration of 
have ended, for there can be no real in| the army, Senator Chambe 
reconciliation of the two forces em-|who is anything but a pacifist, 
bodied in the individual conscience | case after case of soldiers in the r 
and the collective will of the stats|sentenced to long terms of imp is 
when they collide,in matters of prin-|ment for comparatively — 
ciple. There is no such thing as “re-| preaches of military discipline. 
‘forming” a sincere and convinced] procedure of courts-martial is £ 
conscientious objector; and, inasmuch quated and the whole system of pe 
as he is not a criminal at heart, pun-|tieg js behind that of many Hurt 
ishment in his case is futile. The] Goyntries, The harshness of 


crisis of war being past and th3| can military justice is denounc 
military necessity which the state 18}the president of the American. bx 
under to vindicate its authority hav- sociatlon and the subject will 5 “0 
ing faded away, executive clemency] sure on the program at the ass 
becomes a sound social policy. tion’s next annual meeting, 
The plan adopted by the war de-} “me comparatively few co 
partment last year for dealing with} tious objectors who have fal 
these difficult cases was the most pro- - 
gressive and liberal in the world’s 
history, but in the rush of events it 
was inadequately carried into execu- 
tion. The administrative machinery Sei eG Fete ‘nauk 
was so slow in working that among} tain pacifist organizations which se 
the 113 imprisoned men now 4dis-'tg exploit their grievances when sim 
caarged some would have been sent jay stories told by ordinary milit 
to work on farms had delays not pre- prisoners would attract no att 
vented, and others would have been whatever, A positive public goo 
recommended for “farm furloughs” if pe accomplished by this airing of 
the Mack board of inquiry could have jexnertences of conscientious ob; 
passed upon their cases hefore they |tors, for the reform of the who 
fell into the hands of court-martials tem of military justice will thi 
for wilful disobedience of military or- be prought about. 
ders. No doubt, among the conscien- 
tious objectors still in confinement, 
there are some sincere men and, if 
they are under sentence for long 
terms of captivity, executive clemency 
will soon restore them to civil lifeand 
liberty. vo 
The experience of the war and con- 
scription has brcught into collision 
with the authority of the state sey- 
eral varieties of conscientious ob- 
jectors. The bulk of them have found 
it possible to reconcile conscience 
with the noncombatant service of- 
fered to them in the army itself—such 
‘as work in the medical or ambulance 
corps—while of the remainder the 
majority of sincere men have found 
the solution of their moral problem in 
accepting the ‘farm furloughs” de- 
signed to make them help in the pro- 
duction of the nation’s food. The res- 
idue of men so uncompromisingly op- 
posed to the remotest connection with ‘ 
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January 25, 1919 


The Public 


R. BAKER is again adding to his laurels 

in the matter of prompt demobilization. 

In round numbers 800,000 officers and men had 
been discharged by the 15th. This means 
about 60 per cent. of those under arms on this 
side of the Atlantic. If the present rate of 
discharge—80,000 per day—continues there 
will be nothing but empty camps in America 
within a few weeks. Meanwhile peace time mili- 


tarists are as usual “ viewing with alarm” and 
war time militarists are damning with faint 
praise. Even the New Republic, outraged by 
this last of many offenses, calls down the wrath 
of learned persons upon “ planless demobiliza- 
tion.” Mr. Baker’s chief sin appears to be 
that he is not proceeding according to a dia- 
gram. The British, we are told, are doing 
such things ever so much better. They planned 
their demobilization in advance, as they did 
many other things. No one mentions that when 
the time came the greater part of their care- 
fully made plans had to be disregarded, and 
none of Mr. Baker’s critics mentions that up to 
date we have discharged more than twice as 
many men as the British. The truth is that 
Mr. Baker is proceeding in accordance with a1 
excellent plan. It is not complex—a fact that 
will displease the graft-loving and the more 
erudite section of the populace—but it has met 
the requirements. 


WN HE demobilization plans are based upon 

the theory that soldiers want work and 
the sooner they get it the better. Hence jobs 
are being found for soldiers, When a regi- 
ment is to be discharged a Federal Employment 
agent goes to the camp armed with the intfor- 
mation as to where jobs are to be found. The 
plan is not perfect and it could be improved. 
The best answer to criticisms is that it has 
worked up to date, and there is as yet no seri- 
ous unemployment. We are rapidly approach- 
ing the danger point, however, and further dis- 
charges on a large scale without adequate safe- 
guards will result in disaster. Demobilization 
by trade and occupations in small groups would 
be desirable, instead of discharge by military 
units. Doubtless this change will be made 
when the time comes, as Mr. Baker has it 
under consideration with a view to arranging 
the necessary administration details. But it 
probably will not satisfy the critics, who insist 
that no facts are worth noticing but the small 
ones, and that an idea to be sound must be 
complex. 
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BAKER HOPES FOR | 
UNION OF NATIONS 


Fathers and Mothers Who Gave 
Sons Have Right to Assur- 
ances of Peace. 


GIVES TALK AT BUFFALO 


Yells Business Men America Has 
New Vision of Her Strength 
and Power. 


BUPA ¥., Jan, 4.+-Speaking 
her efore the Buffalo Cham~ 
ber of Commerce, Seeretary of War 
Baker declared it inconceivable that 
the peace conference would make 
the world war an insupportable trag- 
edy by failing to provide a league 
of nations or some other arrange~) 
reene to prevent such disasters in the) 
uture. ’ 


“We here in America who have! Mr 


worked and aid, the fathers 
and mothers. wis have given their 
sons, surely have a right to some high 
assurances of future peace as a con- 
solation for their sacrifices, One 
can not close his eyes and thin 

of the peace conference at Versaliles, 
without feeling that there hover over 
it the spirits of millions of dead men 
demanding that the sacrifices be not 
in vain; that thé statesmen of the 
world now securé to mankind the 
blessings which they died to obtéin.” 

Mr. Baker said he kad no inten- 
tion of speaking for the president, 
whose statements had been explicit, 
and in whose hands the case of Amer- 
ica now was placed. 

“He stands with head erect,” said 
the secrétary, “in the ancient places 
of the old world, where other Kinds 
of treaties used to be made, and 
represents a great and free people. 
He is the advocate not of a form 
but of a principle. 


Demoeracies Back Wilson. 


“Tt may’ be that there are voices 
in this country which quiver with 
hesitation, and here and there tim- 
orous uncertainty, but back of lim 
in that council chamber are the voices 
of the democracies of the world, of 
the.men who labor and the women 
who sacrifice; ké is by force of events 
the spokesman of the democracy of 
the world, and the compénsations of 
this war will he a new magna charta, 
a new bill of tigkts to liberate the 
children of the future from the bur- 
dens of the past.” 

As to the proposal for a league 
of nations, Mr. Baker said it was not 
such a scheme as the holy alliance 
suggested by some of its critics. 

“tt is not proposed out of cabinets 
of absolute ministers," ke said, “but 
is rather the passionate demand of 
the man in the street, the simple and 
the unsophisticated who know. little 
of the intrigués and wiles of state- 
craft, but wEko know a very sreat deal 
about the suffering and © sacrifice 
which war entails. S 


Not Timid About America, | 
‘Por my own part. I. tefuse.to b: 
timid about America’s capacity to do 
new things which are needed in @ 
new world. I decline to distrust 
our purposes or to shrink from niov~ 
ing forward because the roads seem 
wider and higher than roads we have 
traveled hitherto. I do not Know. 
what form these arrangements Can 
take; I am not wedded to any par- 
ticular method of preserving the 
peace of the’ world. I do not believe 
that so great an object can be accept=. 
ed by merely adkering to a particu- 
jar form of words or phrases.” . 


} 
1 


aifricult ph 
‘questions. It woul iconceiva x 
possible, he added, “to make treaties 
ending this war in the ol@ way, 
quieting its present discords ane 
dealing with each national Claim as 
though it were individual and of no 
community interest.” : 

“But we had a world or a 
in the old way in 1914,” he continued. 
“Th the last months of that year the! 
keady currents of international mis- 
understanding swirled together, and 
I know of no more pathetic picture 
than that of the helplessness of the 
great and enlightened governments 
of thé world as tkeir ‘statesmen 
watched the stream and realized that 
no provision had been made to stem: 
it. Sir Héward Grey, in London, 
exhausted the arts of traditional di- 
plomacy to gain a ment for re- 
flection; everybody saw_the horrible 
magnitude of the impending disaster, 
but there was no organized opinion 
of the world, there was mo agency 
through which the sane restraints of 
humanity and just: eould operate. 

“Tt is imconceivable that the peo- 
ples of the world willed such 4 wa 
It is equally inconceivable that the 
peoples of the world would be will- 


Spe tnOW to face the possibility of an-|. 
n 


er such trial without perfecting 
In advance modes of concerted ac- 
tion which will restrain the madness 
of the moment and be assured of just 
consideration, dispelling forever the 
Allusion that either national great- 
mess or national safety essentially 
senses upon the,ability of @ pedple 
to destroy life, wealth and property 
without s ing first to test out the 
poesia $ of accommodation and 


conser 
e kave had centuries of leagues 


Ring war, offensive or defensive. 
Ie it too much to believe that in 
this enlightened age a league to pe- 
vent war has become impossible?” 
The war had given America a new 
vision of her own strength and power, 
. Beker said. | 


Democracy Delivers the Goods. | 

“We have made a voyage of dis- | 
covery and found unsuspected capa- 
cities in ourselves,” he continued. 
“Democracy has been tested and 
proved as effective as it is whole- 
some. Politically, democracy has 
vanquished other systems and with 
this political liberty there has come 


to us in increasing measures § ieee 
of the possibilities of commercial and 
economic justice,’ 


"Tt was the spirit of freedom and 
Tight that animated the American 
army in France,” the war secretary 
declared. “The Hindenburg lines 
erumbled like houses’ of ¢ards in the 
face of that spirit,” he said and after 
the taking of the St. Mihiel salient 
in September “an American general 
with 2,000,000 American soldiers eat 
his back drove through the Argonne 
forest, took Sedan and so shattered 
the whole German system of military 
Seperations that surrender more com- 
plete than unconditional was ace | 
cepted by Germany at the point of | 
the sword when the armistice of No-~ 
vember 11 was signed.” 


Refers to Critici«m. 


war department recently voiced in 
the senate. “As there is much talk 


‘te us from them. American industry 
‘was able to meet the demands made 
upon it, amd on the day the armis- 


eavy artillery had been shipped and 
the stream of the supplies of all tynes 
of artillery, ammunition and equip- 
ment was beginning at such a rate as 
would have supplied our own vast 
forces entirely from our own sources 
within a very few months. 


i 


But we had a world organized in the 
° Roth: ‘he continued. ‘‘In 
\the last months of that year the 
‘head currents. of international mis- 
‘understanding swirled together, and I 
i w of no more pathetic picture than 
. that of the helplessness of the great and 
enlightened governments of the world 
as their statesmen watched the stream 
and. realized that no provision had been 
made to stem it. Sir Edward Gray in 
London ex! susted. the arts of Se eases 
cy to)-gain’ a mo: t for e 
fiecdens everybody eae ie eerie: 
magnitude of the impending disaster, 
but there was no organized opinion of 
the world, there was no agency through 
{which the’ restraints of humanity and 
lustice could operate. . , 
| Accommodation and Concord. 
“It is inconceivable that the peoples 
of the world willed such a war. It is 
equally inconceivable that the peoples 
of the avorld would be willing to face 
"| the possfbility of Sanother ~such trial 
sath eae oy. 1 without perfecting in ad\ance modes of 
. BUFFALO, 'N.¥4.,; January 6:—Speak~-) concerted action which will restrain the 
ing here Saturday night’ before the madness of the moment and be assur- 
uo Chamber of Commerce, Secre-. ances of just consideration, dispelling 


forever the illusion that either national 
greatness or national safety essentially 
depends upon the ability of a.people to 
destroy life, wealth and property with- 
out stopping first to test out the possi- 
bilities of accommodation and concord. 
_‘‘We have had centuries of leagues 
among nations for the purpose of mak- 


1AT WAR'S SACRI- 
FICES BE NOT IN VAIN, |” 


NEW WORLD ORGA 


Petvibe Ans 
—\——_ 


that 
would make the world war ah insup- 
portable tragedy by failing to provide 
for a league of nations or some other 
arrangement, to! prevent such disas- 
ters in the future. > 


/ 


We os A ies ing war, offensive, or defensive. It is: 
ty oeare Fee Cane teinorkedd 128 Wess “to believe: that in this. en- 


Bh eae lightened age a league to prevent war 
x has become impossible.’ 

The war had given America a new 
vision of her own strength and power, 
Mr. Baker declared. - ‘ 

“We have made a voyage of. dis- 
covery and found unsuspected capacity 
at . in ourselves,” he continued. ‘Democ- 
of millions-of dead men demanding that racy has been tested and proved as 
their sacrifices be not in vain, that! effective as it is wholesome. Politically, 
statesmen of the world now secure to |: democracy has vanquished other sys- 
mankind the blessings which they died |: tems and with this political liberty there 
to. obtain. oy tion |) WAS come to us-invinereasing measure a 

p tnobeker sald he had no: intention |! vision of.the possibilities of commercial | 
of speaking for the ‘President, -whose'|; and economic justice.” ; 
statemenis had been. explicit and. in- x % 2 
whose hands thevcase of America was _ Freedom and Right. 

Now Pyaced, cela icst imme It is the spirit of freedom and right 
‘Advocate of Principle. that animated the American army in 
“He stands with head erect,” said |) France, the war: secretary declared. 


mothers. who Ha 
surely ‘have a right<-to 
Surance of *futirve pea 


ers over it the spirits 


pene ey 


the seeretary, “inthe ancient places of || “Hindenburg lines crumpled like houses 
the old world where other Kinds of 
treaties used to be made, . and repre- 
sents a great and free people. He is: 


the advocate not of a:form, but of a 
principle, © et 


of cards in the face of that spirit,” he 
said, and after the taking of the St, 
Mihiel salient in September ‘“‘an Ameri- 


can general with 2,000,000 American. sol- 
diers at his back, drove through the 
Argonne forest, took Sedan, and so 
shattered the whole German system of 
military op ons that surrender 
more complete than unconditional was. 
accepted by Germany at the point of the 
sword when the armistice of November 
uw was i. ed.”’ > q Z 

Mr. B 


é im in that coun- 
cil chamber are the voices of the dem- 
of the men who 


ra 


g 


tions, 


& scheme as the holy alliance, as sug- 
ested by 
or 


hs absolute) 
bade 


and 
that 


%énn in the street, the simple and - 


some heavy artille 
and the stream o 


~and higher than roads we have trav- 
Med hitherto. vier oe pee ee 
‘I do not know what form these ar- 
rangements can take. I do not believe 
that-so great an object can be accom. 
plighed by merely adhering to a partic- 
ula¥ form of words or phrases. © 


SAYS LEAGUE MUST COME 
Peace | 


ONLY GUARANTEE FOR FUTURE 


ce Inconceivable Without Tt, 
Baker Tells Business Men. 


Proposed In Response To Demand 
Of Man In Street, He Declares— 
'. Trusts In American Ideals, 


» Buffalo, Nv Y., Jan. 
here tonight before the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Secretary of War 
Baker declared. it inconceivable that the 
Peace Conference would make the world 
war an insupportable tragedy by failing 
to provide’ for a league of nations or 
some other arrangement to prevent such 
disa ers-in the"futtre, 
a “We, here in America, who have 
Avorked and paid,” he said, “the fathers 
and.mothers who have given their sons, 
Surely have a-right to some high-assur- 
ances.of future peace as 2 consolation for 
their sacrifices. One cannes Gose his 
eyes and think of the Peace Conference 
at Versailles without feeling that there 
hover over it the spirits of millions of 
dead men demanding that their sacrifices 
be not in vain, that the statesmen of 
the world now secure to mankind the 
blessings which’ they died to obtain.” 
Does .Not'Speak For Wilson. 
Mr.. Baker ‘said he had no intention 
of speaking for the President, whose | 


4.—Speaking 


statement had been explicit and im whose 
hands ‘the case’ of America was now 


placed. . 


the Secretary, “in the ancient places of 
the:.Gld ‘World, where other kinds of 
freaties used to be made, and repre- 
sents'a great and free people. He is the 
adyocate not of a form but of a prin- 
ee 


taay be that there are voices in 
eotmtry which quiver with hesita- 
tion and here and there, timorous un- 
certainty, but back of him in that.coun- | 
cil chamber ar the voices of the. democ- | 
Facies: of. the eworld, of the men “who 
labor and the women who sacrifice; he! 
ig by force of events the spokesman of 
tite: democracy of the world, and the 
compositions of the war will be'a new 
Magna Charta, a new Bill of Rights to. 
liberate’ the children of the future from 
the:burdens: of the past.” 

| As to the proposal for a league of na- | 
tions My. Baker said it was not. such 


scheme*as:the Holy Alliance, as suggest- 
ed by.some of its critics. ; 
““It is not proposed out of cabinets 
of absolute eministers,” he said.. “But 
is, rather the passionate demand of the 
man in the street, the simple and the un- 
sophisti¢ated who know little of the in- 
trigues ‘and wiles of statecraft, but who 
know avery great deal about the suffer- 
ing’ and: sacrifice which war entails. 
‘Fer my part, I refuse to be timid 
about ‘America’s capacity to do new 
things:which are needed in a new world. 
EL declite to distrust our purposes or to 
shrink from moving forward because the 
road Seems wider and higher than roads 
we ehave traveled hitherto. I do not 
know avhat*form these arrangements can 
take. Tam not wedded to any particular 
method of preserving the peace of the 
world. -Isdo not believe that so great 
an object‘ ean be accomplished by merely 
adhering to a particular form of words or 
plirases,” os ; 
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it. Sir Edward Gray, in London 
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America Given New Vision. 
"The wast had given Ameriga 
Suston of her own strength and 
maine ue declared. : 42 
“We 
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ed as effective | 

( Politically, demoer; 
‘anquished other systems, and. 

political liberty there has come 

n increasing measure a visio 
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) surrender m 
complete than unconditional was 
cepted. by Germany at the point. 

vord when the armistice of Noyer 

| Was ‘signed,” pissin 
Answers Senate Criticism. 
‘Baker made only one reference | 
ng subjects of criticisms of the | 
r Department recently yoiced in the} 
Senate, ee 
»“Althou : 
United St. 


Great Britain and tial e 
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It may be esserted with 


The prevailing chara 
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nature and its comprehensiyeness. 
lof the appliances of war, the like of 
country. 
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KER HAS FAITH 
D LEAGUE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 5.—Declar- 
ing the spirits of millions of dead 
men hover over the Versailles peace 
session, demanding their sacrifices 
be not fruitless, Secretary of War 
Baker here last night expressed the 
view that a league of nations can 
be reached to prevent further wars 
of conquest. 

He spoke before the Buffalo cham- 
ber of commerce. ; 

While admitting 


the proposed 


t forms these arrangements can 
I am not wedded to any par-} 
lar method of preserving the| 
Peace of: the world. * * * So fa 
as Amerita is concerned, our case is} 
lin the hands of the captain.” 4 
Referring to America’s prepared- 
ess for the discharge of her war 
tasks, Baker «said: + 
| “Before our.entrance into the war, 
ithe industrial resources of the United 
States werertargely occupied in the 
production of war materials, so that 
when our own né@ds came to be sup- 
plied, it was-mecessary to take on an 
added burden, to create new facilities, 
and to make a fresh draft upon the 
raw material and the labor of the 
eduntry without disturbing the ar- 
rangements upon which Greaf Britain 
and Fran¢e had to depend. : 
’ Dependent on United States, 
“And it was one of the interestine 
commentaries upon the entire situa- 
tidn to beable to observe that al- 
though there is much talk of the 
United States having had to rely upon 
Gteat Britain and France to supply 
its armies with heavy artillery, never- 
theless, American industry did in fact 
supply to Great Britain and France 


{jleague would perhaps not entirely | practically an equivalent to that made 


|| guarantee against wars, Baker de- 


clared: 
Admonition to World 

“It is at least possible that if we 
write the record of the judgment of 
this generation, it will have some 
weight with those whe are to come 
after us,,that it will be an admonition 
to the new world that is in the making 
of the experience the old world has 
had, that it will become a cornerstone 
in the national policies uf the vivilized 
peoples, that their children will read 
it in ther school books abcut govern- 
ment, and that gradually it will be- 
come a commonplace in-the hearts of 
men that the suffering and sacrifice 
and loss of war are things to be en- 


dured only when liberty itself is at]! 


stake, and that no man or group cf 
men dares invoke such a weapon as 
was in any other than a high and con- 
sé¢crated cause.” 

" In Captain’s Hands, 

-Alluding to President Wilson; Baker 
continued: 

‘“So far as we in America are con- 
cerned, our case is in the hands of our 
captain, He stands with head erect in 
the ancient places of the old world, 
where other kinds of treaties used to 
bé made and represents a great and 


available to us from them. - But in 
spite of the difficulties presented by 
the whole problem, ‘American jin- 
dustry was able to meet the demands 
made upon. it, and on the day the 
jatmnistice was signed, our army 

road was thoroughly equipped with 
American made rifles and machine! 
guns, some heavy artillery had been! 
shipped, and the stream of supply! 
in.all types of artillery, ammunition, 
and equipment was beginning at such 
a rate as would have supplied our 
own vast forces entirely from our 
own resources within a very few 
months.” 


free people. It may be that there are 
voices in this country which quiver 
with hesitation, and here and there 
timorous uncertainty, but back of him 
in that council chamber are the voices 
of the democracies of the world, of 
the men who labor and of the women 
who sacrifice; he is by the force of 
eyents the spokesman of the democ- 
racy of the world, and the composi- 


ttons of this: war wil] be anew Magna | 


Charta, a new bill of rights to liberate 
the children of the future from the 
burdens of the past. 

“Undoubtedly the péace conference 
will have intricate and difficult geo- 
Staphical and racial questions to de- 
cide. Undoubtedly there will.be the 
hopes_and espirations of peoples to be 
free, and it would conceivably be pos- 
sible to make treaties ending this war 
im the old way, quieting its present 
discords, and dealing with each na- 
tional claim as though it were individ- 
ual and of no community interest, but 
we had a world organized in the old 
way in 1914, * °* * 

Not Insincere. 

“But this league of civilized peo- 
ples now under discussion is not that 
sort of thing (i(msincere). Jt is not 
proposed out of the cabinets of abso- 
lutist ministers, but- is rather the 
passionate demand of the man on the 
street, the simple and unsophisticated 
who know very little of the intrigues 
and wiles of statecraft, but know a 
very great deal about the suffering 
and sacrifice which war entails. For 
my own part, [I refuse to be timid 
about America’s capacity to do the 
new things .which are needed in a 
new world. I decline to’ distrust our 
purposes .or to shrink from moving 
forward because the road seems wide 
and higher than roads we have 
traveled hitherto... I do not know 
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AILURE TO END WARS 
[o INCONCEIVABLE 


SECRETARY BAKER SAYS PEACE 
CONFERENCE CAN NOT MAKE 
TRAGEDY INSUPPORTABLE. 


HOT FORM, BUT PRINCIPLE 


Not Speaking for President, Declares 
Cabinet Member, Who Needs 
No. Defense. 


Buf, 


ton efore the Buffalo Chamber of 


Commerce, Secretary. gf War. Baker de- 
clared it inconceivable eace 
conference would make the world war | 


an insupportable tragedy by failing to | 


provide for a league of nations or some 
other arrangements to prevent such dis- 
asters in the future. 


“We here in America, who 


and mothers who have given their sons, 
surely have a right to some high assur- 
ances of future peace as a consolation 
for their sacrifices. One can not close 
his eyes and think of the peace confer- 
ence at Versailles without feeling there 
hover over it the spirits of millions of 
dead men, demanding that their sacri- 
fices be not in vain, that the statesmen 
of the world now secure to mankind the 
blessings which they died to obtain,” 

Mr. Baker said he had no intention of 
speaking for the president, whose state- 
ments had been explicit, and in whose 
hands the case of America was now 
placed. 

Not Form but Principle. 


“He stands with head erect,” said the 
secretary, “in the ancient places of the 
old world where other kinds of treaties 
used to be made, and represents a great 
and free people. He is the advocate not 
of a form but of a principle. 

“It may be that there are voices in 
this country which quiver with hesitation 
here and there in their timorous uncer- 
tainty, but back of him in that council 
are the voices of the democracies of the 
world, of the men who labor and of the 
women who sacrifice; he is by torce of 
events the spokesman of the democracy 
of the world, and the compositions .of 
this war will be a-new magna charta of 
tights to liberate the children of the fu- 
ture from the burdens of the past.” 

As to’ the proposal for a league of na- 
tions, Mr. Baker said it was not such a 
jcheme as the holy alliance suggested 
»y some of its critics. 

“It is not proposed out of cabinets of 
tbsolute ministers,” he said. “but is 
father the passionate demand of the man 
n the street, the simple -nd the un- 
ophisticated, who know little of the in- 
rigues and wiles of statecraft, but who 
mow a very great deal about the suffer- 
hg and sacrifice which war entails, 

“For my own part, I refusé to be timid 
ebout America’s. capacity “to. do new 
things which are needed in a new world. 
I decline to distrust our purposes or to 
shrink from moving forward because the 
road seems wider and higher than roads 
we have traveled hitherto. I do not know 
what form these arrangeménts can take. 
I am not wedded to any particular meth- 
od of preserving thé peace of the world. 

I do not believe that so. great an object 
can be accomplished by merely adhering 
to a particular form of ‘words or 
phrases.” 


have | 
worked and paid,” he said, “the fathers 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


605 
Faces Different Questions, 

The peace conference, Mr. Bak 
undoubtedly faced intricate and 
geographical and racial questions. _ 
would be conceivably possible, he ad 
“to make treaties ending this war in t 
old way, quieting its present discords 
dealing with each national claim — 
though it were individual and of no cont- 
munity interest." > e's 

“But we had a world organized in the 
old way in 1914," he continued. “In the 
last months of that year: the heady cur- 
rents of international misunderstanding 
swirled together,.and I know of nd more 
pathetic picture than that of the help- 
lessness of the great and enlightened 
governments of the world as their stat 4 
men watched the stream and realiz : 
that no provision had been made to stem 
it. Sir Sdward Grey in London exhaust- 
ed the arts of traditional diplomacy to 
gain a moment for reflection; everybody 
saw the horrible magnitude of the im=— 
pending disaster, but there was no or- 
ganized opinion of the world; there was 
no agency through which the sane re- 
straints of humanity and justice could 
operate. ars | 

“It is inconceivable that the peoples of 
the world willed such a war. ‘It is equal- | 
ly inconceivable that the peoples of the 
world would be willing now to face the | 
possibility of another such trial without 
perfecting in advance modes of concerted 
action which will restrain the madne 
of the moment and be assurances of just 
consideration, dispelling forever the illu- 
sion that either national greatness or na- 
tional safety essentially depends upon 
the ability of a people to destroy life, 
wealth and property without stopping 
first to test out the possibilities of ac- 
commodation and concord. 

“We bave had centuries of leagues 
among nations for the purpose of mak-: 
ing of war, offensive or defensive. Is it 
too much to believe that in this enlight- | 
ened age a league to prevent war has 
become impossible?” 


N. Y., Jan, 4.—Speaking here | 


dre Ss at Buffalo ‘Asserts Nay 
ional Isolation Is No Long- 
_ er Possible.’ 


ffalo, N. Y¥., Jan, 4—In an ad-| 
tonight before the Buffalo Cham-} 
Commeree, Secretary b War N. 
ker asserted that, by forming 

a.~ 08 ans the people of the | 
Wold in effect be enacting a 
ainst war,’”’ and that the opera- | 
n and final acceptation of such a law | 
ul be analogous to the processes. 
! reby laws against other crime 


e are to plan a future for 
,’ said Mr. Baker, “if we are 
e a just view of our relation to 
; peoples, we must have some 
rds by which to measure our 
If, indeed, this be a new 
1d, f the golden fruit of peace and 
ce is ripe upon the tree of lifeywe 
measure whether our arms be in 
‘long enough to reach it. Just 
‘ong are we as a people? How 
do we see the implications of 


“With these standards may we not, 
therefore, inquire briefly as to our fu- 
ture tasks? And first among them I), 
want to refer to the nature of the peace i 
which ought to crown the war. That} 
it may be quite clearly understood, let 
me say that I have no intention of un- 
dertaking to speak for the president, 
for the very simple reason that he 
seems to me to have spoken for himself 
with completeness on this whole sub- 
ject. But for myself I will be per- 
mitted to express the belief that this 
war would be an insupportable tragedy 
if it does not end in arrangements de- 
signed to avert similar disasters in the 


| future. One cannot close his eyes and 


| world a single person who desires an- 


be found anywhés@ in the ; 
other war? Is not the conscience of| 


mankind aflame against these desolat- 
ing tragedies? If so, may we not safe- 


ly write a law about it? 


“There are those who say, ‘but this 
will not prevent war; that when na- 
tional passions are aroused, treaties 
are f:.rgotten and _ selfimposed  re- 
straints broken over.” This may be 
true, but it is at least possible that, 
if we write the record of the judgment 
of this generation, it will have some 
weight with those who are to come aft- 
er us, that it will be an admonition to 
the new world of the experience the 
old world has had, that children will 
read it in their schoolbooks about gov- 


think of the peace conference at Ver-; @mment, and that gradually it will be- 
sailles without feeling that there hover | Come & commonplace in the hearts’ of 


over it the spirits of millions,of dead 


men that the suffering and sacrifice 


men demanding that their sacrifices be| #74 loss of war are things to be en- 


not in vain. 


dured only when liberty itself is at 


“Tt is inconceivable that the peoples stake. 


of the world willed such a war, It is 


“For my own part, I refuse to be 


equally inconceivable that the peoples| timid about America’s capacity to do 
of the world wou'd be willing now to|the new things which are needed in a 
face the possibility of another’ such|ew world. T decline to distrust our 
trial without perfecting in advance |\Purposes or to shrink ircm moving for- 
modes of concerted action which wii]! ‘ard becayse the road seems wider 
restrain the madness of the momeut,|2nd higher than roads we have trav- 
We havo had centuries of leagues|eled hitherto. a 


among nations for the purpose of mak- 
ing war, offensive and defensive. Is it 


Wilson Speaks for Democracy. 
“So far as we in America are con- 


too much to believe that in this en-|cerned our case is in’the hands of our 
lightened age a league to prevent war captain. He stands with head erect in 
has become possible? Does not all his-|the ancient places of the old world 


things for which we have been 14.) teach us that the successful com-|where other kinds of treaties used to 


5 ; > aie 
6 Beer overs ee oe ne pat of great evils lies in organized ac-|be made, and represents a great and 
and to lay out the HoueaTtions tivity among those exposed to them? free people. _He is the advocate not 
structures which wiii shelter In gil the units into which the human lof a forin but of a principle. It may 
Ndrensastwevare ene tansdnnt thet family is aggregated have we not found/be that there are voices in this coun- 
e y | that the strength of concerted action |try which quiver with hesitation, and 


rs built? 


r many years America had 
ferself to industrial, 

ad ‘icultural development. Compe- 
ion was the rule of life among us. 
vere tolerant of descriptions of 
a which emphasized the pursuit 
ollars. It was impossible for those 
. knew not to be aware of the fal- 
f such descriptions, for our prog- 
in the last 50 years in remedial 
ion has been enormous. But 
ould have told that at the call of 
‘we would have been able so won- 
ully to mobilize the finance of} 
a as to bear easily the vast ex- 


prince’s ransom each day to 
e nations associated with us who 


of the country? 
te 1800 and 1900. 


but back of him in that council cham-' 
ber are the voices of the democracies 


“temple of freedom which our) ;, needed to the protection and welfare |here ond there timorous uncertainty, 
de- 


“We her swever, that there Of) world, of. the men who labor 
are very special reasons why the United/2@ ci the women who sacrifice; he 


States cannot safely pledge itself to 
concerted action with the other nations 


of the world in international concerns; | 


are those which grow out of past his- 
‘tory and certain words of ‘advice im- 
‘pressed upon our young republic by tae 
greatest of the fathers. As to these 
two reasons, it seems fair to observe, 
that in the first place the United States) 
was immeasurably farther away from 
its nearest international neighbor in 
1800 than it is from the most remote 
and inaccessible sister in the family of 


and the reasons most often past bis 


orne to exhaustion the burden of nations in 1900. 


eat struggle? j 
An Army in a Night. ; 
ay of 1917 we responded to the 


e first division of Americain 
o the western front. Slowly at 
we added other divisions, but in 
early part of this year, when the 


of the French and British and europe affects the New. Xork stock ex- 


“Tt was possible in the year 1800 for 
wars to be fought in Europe to a finish 
efore their declaration was known in 
jeviva;-but_tonight a war declared inf 


exchange before the declaration is ac! * 
ally delivered. Industry, commerce ana 
agriculture in the United States are) 
prostrated or stimulated, as the case 


of German invasion seemed tO jay be, by a mere threat of interna- 
aten the entire Allied cause, we were tional difficulty in another part of the 
with trained and equipped) divi- [oq Men whose houses are miles: 
The stream of them across the ,yart .n an open prairie may be indif- 
4-was incessant. Our veteran divi ferent, if they can find it in their hearts, 
ons at Cantigny and Chateau Thierry +5 4 firs which Breaks out in another 


uccessfully resisted the German ma- 
e and in September an indeyendent 
srican army took the San Mihiel 
ent, and from then on an American 
al with 2,000,000 American sol- 
at his back drove through the, 
ne forest, took Sedan, and so 


“py Germany. 


tered the whole German ystem of oY the law is merely the record of a 
é operations that surrender more) state which the popular mind has al- 
eve than unconditional was ac- ready reached. When men in a new 


an’s house, but, men whose houses 
join one another cannot be indifferent, 
ho matter how cold their emotions to- 
ward their felow men. 


is by the force of events the snokes- 
man cf the democracy of the world. - 

“The bold experiment of 1776 where- 
by we undertook to dedicate America 
to a system of government by popular 
rule has now been vindicated. Politic- 
ally democracy has vanquished other 
systems, and with this political liberty 


Peano) 


a) 


= 


bowel 


we ee 


which we haye enjoyed there has come] ' 
to us in increasing measure a vision |. 


of the possibilities of commercial and 
economic justice. Pf 

“The ethical gains which we have 
made in America by agitation and legis- 
lation are very great, but they are not 
final. There still remain larger possi- 
bilities of advancement. m 

“The spirit for which I plead, there- 
fore, is that we may all join in the 
labor of making America as great in 
peace as ‘she has shown herself to be 
in war. | ? 

“Trenches” in America. 


“In the\ training camps of Americaé 
and France and on the highways lead- 


|ing to the jtrenches, in the trenches and 


over the top into No Man’s land, swing- 


ing regiments of American soldiers, 


moved almost jauntily, forgetful of 


| peril, devoted,- invincible, edgh man 


knew that he was part of America in 


‘action, it was a resistless thrill. Hinden- 


burg lines erumpled like houses of cards 
in the face of that spirit. Surely the 
tasks of peace also present their Hin- 
denburg lines. We will find other en- 
trenchments to be taken, and No Man’s 
land will lie before us, seemingly filled 
with unfamiliar perils as we try to 
march in our peaceful progress to com- 


plete justice in our relations with one 


another. =f : 
“The objects for which we were striv- 


| ing were not the sacking of cities, ut 


‘the building of new liberties and new 
opportunities, and America’s 
~ +e ay ba brilli 


it nee, | ee” 


2 yee aces ae. ee eee 
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TARY URGES — 


EAGUE OF NATIONS 


idress at Buffalo Asserts Nay 
tional Isolation Is No Long- 
er Possible.’ 


Bu alo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—In an ad-) 


¥ 


8 tonight before the Buffalo Cham- | 


of Commeree, Secretary bf War N. 
Baker asserted that, by tonnatetponed 
! ms the people of the | 
wold in effect be enacting a 
‘Taw against war,’’ and that the opera-! 
and final aceeptation of such a law | 
yL Id be analogous to the processes 
rereby laws against other crime 
nst society have grown up. 
\ to plan a future for 
ica,” said Mr. Baker, “if we are 
ea just view of our relation to 
peoples, we must have some 


ice is ripe upon the tree of lifefwe 
t measure whether our arms be in 
h long enough to reach it. Just 
r Strong are we as a people? How 
y do we see the implications of 
things for which we have been 


‘fighting and sacrificing? How willing 


e 


3 we to be’pioneers as our fathers | 
and to lay out the fouudations 


Not Speaking for Wilson. 
“With these standards may we not, 
therefore, inquire briefly as to our fu- 
ture tasks? And first among them I 


want to refer to the nature of the peace |, 


which ought to crown the war. That 
it may be quite clearly understood, let 
me say that I have no intention of un- 
dertaking to speak for the president, 
for the very simple reason that he 
seems to me to have spoken for himself 
with completeness on this whole sub- 
ject. But for myself I will be per- 
mitted to express the belief that this 
war would be an insupportable tragedy 
if it does not end in arrangements de- 
signed to avert similar disasters in the 
future. One cannot close his eyes and 


| think of the peace conference at Ver- 


sailles without feeling that there hover 
over it the spirits of millions of dead 
men demanding that their sacrifices be 
not in vain. 

“Tt is inconceivable that the peoples 
of the world willed such a war. It is 
equally inconceivable that the peoples 
of the world wou'd be willing now to 
face the possibility of another’ such 
trial without perfecting in advance 
modes of concerted action which will 
restrain the madness of the momeit. 
We have had centuries of leagues 
among nations for the purpose of mak- 
ing war, offensive and defensive. Is it 
too much to believe that in this en- 
lightened age a league to prevent war 
has become possible? Does not all his- 
tory teach us that the successful com- 
pat of great evils lies in organized ac- 
tivity among those exposed to them? 
In gill the units into which the human 


| family is aggregated have we not found 


de- 
d herself to industrial, soi 
| agricultural development. Compe- 
was the rule of life among us. 
ere tolerant of descriptions of 
erica which emphasized the pursuit 
liars. It was impossible for those 
knew not to be aware of the fal- 
of such descriptions, for our prog- 
in the last 50 years in remedial 
slation has been enormous. But 
could have told that at the call of 

* we would have been able so won- 
fully to mobilize the finance of} 
erica as to bear easily the vast ex-! 
tures of our own preparations and 

a prince’s ransom each day to 
ose nations associated with us why 


15 struggle? i 
An Army in a Night. 


In May of 1917 we responded to thie 
equest of the French and British arid 


Ba porne to exhaustion the burden of 
é grea ; { 


sent the first division of Americain | 
tro 


to the western front. Slowly ‘at 


‘first we added other divisions, .but in 


early part of this year, when . the 
of German invasion seemed to 
aten the entire Allied cause, we were 
dy with trained and equipped | divi- 
ms, The stream of them across the 
2 -was incessant. Our veteran divi- 
s at Cantigny and Chateau Thierry 
successfully resisted the German ma- 
e and in September an independent 
erican army took the San Mihiel 
t, and from then on an American 

al with 2,000,000 American sol- 

t his back drove through the 
onne forest, took Sedan, and so 
ered the whole German system of 
ry operations that surréader more 

ste than unconditional was ac- 

c ‘py Germany. eS pes 
Can we not draw from General Per- 
’s army a measure of our national, 
ave we not like Jason sown 

eeth and in a night produced 

‘Surely a nation which could, 

fitted for high undertakings 


ed to great achievements. 


: been tested and proved 
ye as it is wholesome. be 


that the strength of concerted action 
is needed to the protection and welfare 
of the country? 

1800 and 1900. 

“We her swever, that there 
are very special reasons why the United 
States cannot safely pledge itself to 
concerted action with the other nations 


T WAR 


be found anywh 
| world a single person who desires an- 
other war? Is not the conscience of 
mankind aflame against these desolat- 
ing tragedies? If so, may we not safe- 
ly write a law about it? ~ 


will not prevent wur; that when na- 
tional passions are aroused, treaties 
are f:.rgotten and _ selfimposed_ re- 
straints broken over.” This may be 
true, but it is at least possible that, 
if we write the record of the judgment 
of this generation, it will have some 
weight with those who are to come aft- 
er us, that it will be an admonition to 
the new world of the experience the 
old world has had, that children will 
read it in their schoolbooks about gov- 
ernment, and that gradually it will be- 
come a commonplace in the hearts of 
men that the suffering and sacrifice 
|and loss of war are things to be en- 
dured only when liberty itself is at 
stake. 

“For my own part, I refuse to be 
|timid about America’s capacity to do 
the new things which are needed in a 
jnew world. J decline to distrust our 
\purposes or to shrink frcm moving for- 
‘ward becayse the road seems wider 
and higher than roads we have trav- 
eled hitherto. i 

Wilson Speaks for Democracy. 

“So far as we in America are con- 
cerned our case is in’ the hands of our 
captain. He stands with head erect in 
the ancient places of the old world 
where other kinds of treaties used to 
be made, and represents a great and 
free people. He is the advocate not 
of a forin but of a principle. It may 
be that there are voices in this coun- 
try which quiver with hesitation, and 
here and there timorous uncertainty, 
but back of him in that council cham- 
ber are the voices of the democracies 
of the world, of. the men who labor 
and co? the women who sacrifice; he 
is by the foeres of ‘events the snokes- 
man cf the democracy of the world. 


of the world in international concerns; |, “The bold experiment of 1776 where- 
and the reasons most often assigned bY we undertook to dedicate America 


are those which grow out of past his- 


greatest of the fathers. AS to these, 
two reasons, it seems fair to observe, 


'to a system of government by popular 


‘tory and certain words of advice im-| Tule has now been vindicated. Politic-| , 
‘pressed upon our young republic by the ally democracy has vanquished other]; 
systems, and with this political liberty | : 


which we have enjoyed there has come 


that in the first place the United States, to us in increasing measure a vision 


qwas immeasurably farther away from 
its nearest international neighbor in- 
1800 than it is from the most remote) 
and inaccessible sister in the family of) 
nations in 1900. 1 

“Tt was possible in the year 1800 for) 
wars to be fought in Europe to a finish. 
hefore their declaration was known in 
Ameiivay-but_tonight a war declared i 
Hurope affects the New York stock ex- 
exchange before the declaration is act 
ally delivered. Industry, commerce ana 
agriculture in the United States are 
prostrated or stimulated, as the case 
may be, by a mere threat of interna- 
tional difficulty in another part of the 
world. Men whose houses are miles 
apart .n an open prairie may be indif- 
ferent, if they can find it in their hearts, 
to a fire which Peaks out in another 
man’s house, but men whose houses 
join one another cannot be indifferent, 
ho matter how cold their emotions to- 
ward their felow men. 

; Legislation Against War. 

@awyers know that the written word 
ov the law is merely the record of a 
state which the popular mind has al- 
ready reached. When men in a new 
community finally come to a common 
mind on the evil of stealing they write 
a law against larceny; when they come 
to a common mind about the perils 
of epidemic they write a lawgabout san- 
jitation. Have we not now @resche 
atate of mind about war? @yro ~ 2 


; 


of the possibilities of commercial and 
economic justice. if 

“The ethical gains which we have 
made in America by agitation and legis- 
lation are very great, but they are not 
final. There still remain larger possi- 
bilities of advancement. 

“The spirit for which I plead, there- 
fore, is that we may all join in the 
labor of making America as great in 
peace as ‘she has shown herself to be 


‘in war. 


“Trenches” in America. 


“In the\ training camps of Americ 
and France and on the highways lead- 
\ing to the trenches, in the trenches and 
over the top into No Man’s land, swing- 
|ing regiments of American soldiers, 
imoved almost jauntily, forgetful of 
| peril, devoted,- invincible, each man 
knew that he was part of America in 
action, it was a resistless thrill. Hinden- 
burg lines erumpled like houses of cards 
in the face of that spirit. Surely the 
tasks of peace also present their Hin- 
denburg lines. We will find other en- 
trenchments to be taken, and No Man’s 
land will lie before us, seemingly filled 
with unfamiliar perils as we try to 
march in our peaceful progress to com- 
plete justice in our relations with one 
another. 

“The objects. for which we were striv- 
ing were not the sacking of cities, nut 
the building of new liberties and new 
opportunities, and America’s participa- 
‘tion in this war will be brilliant in his- 
tory not alone because of the exploits 

d in, th 
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Secretary of War Says Peace 
Conference Has Difficult 


Geographical and Racial 


roblems to Solve—Fordney 


emands Return of ail- 


roads. + 


Urging that a law of nations be 
written which will prevent all future 


| warfare, Newton D. Baker, secretar 
of WaT aeOeeetttiesanante tee 


banquet in the ‘Hotel Statler. About 

00 attended, most of them being 

embers of the Chamber of Com- 

erce. It was the annual meeting of 

he chamber and Mr. Baker was chief 
{speaker. ‘The other speaker o? the 
‘night was Joseph. W. Fordney, repre- 
/sentative in ccngress from Michigan 
(for the past 20, years. 

Mr. Baker spoke of the unity which 
has prevailed in the United States 
\since war was declared.- He referrec 
to the boys who have given their lives 
for our cause and said they were si 
lently asking that the law of nation: 
be written to end all war. He hac 
praise for the allies. Of the peac;s 
cenference, he said that there woul 
be difficult tasks to settle in geo- 
Srephical_and_ragial questions. Re: 

sults at Saint, Mihiel and Argonne, he 

said, proved the justification of our 

strength as a people. : 
Baker Praises Dodighboys. 

In_ conclusion, Mr. Baker said: 

“In the training camps of America 
and France and on the highways lead- 
ing to the trenches, in the trenches 
and over the top into No Man’s Land, 
swinging regiments of American sol- 
diers moyed almost jauntily, forgetful 
of peril, devoted, invincible, each man 
knew that he was part of America in_ 
action, that the traditions of a century | 

q of freedom ran through the wires of 
history in a direct current from the | 
founders of this republic into him, that 
he was the embodiment of all that 
America stood for and believed—it 
was resistless thrill. Hindenburg 
lines crumpled like houses of cards in 
the face of that spirit. Surely the 
tasks of peace also present their 
Hindenburg lines. -We will find other 
entrenchments to be taken, and No 
Man’s Land will lie before ns, seem- 
‘ingly filled with unfamiliar perils as 
we try to march in our peaceful prcyg- 
ress to complete justice in our rela- 
tions with one another. But the stand- 
ards of measurement to which I have 
referred bid us press forward, and/ 
fear not. The virtues which our peo- 
ple have displayed were not blind 
forces, but intelligent forces. The ob- 
jects for which we were striving were 
not the sacking of cities, but the 
building of new liberties and new op- 
portunities, and America’s participa- 
tion in this war will be brilliant in 
story, not alone because of the ex- 
its of our men at San Mihiel and 


4 


lems America must face and urge 
‘creation of a merchant marine. He 
also announced himself strongly for 
a protective tariff. 

President Henry D. Miles of the 


work of the chamber during the year 


the organization to assist returned 
soldiers. 

John McF. Howie, who introduced 
Mr. Baker, eulogized the secretary of 
war as a hero and champion of the) 
people, especially in the manner in| 
which the former mayor of Cleveland 
handled the street car situation there. | 

Mr. McF. Howie said in part: (| | 

“Tt is over 20 years since first I 
began to watch the gentleman who 
has honored us with his presence 
here tonight, from the beginning of 
that other great war, the greatest 
civic war in all history, where for} 
nine long bitter years he stood as a! 
rock for all those things that Amevica 
loves. As I carefully noted his ever 
growing hold upon the imagination, 
of the citizens of Cleveland I founda, 
that he Represented a vital, spiritual 
force in public affairs that grew with 
every oppurtunity for growth and they 
were many! I felt then that the time 
was surely coming when he would 
be called ‘upon to serve his country, 
not more usefully, for that would 
have been impossible, but called upon 
to serve her in a greater sphere of 
usefulness where he would bring into 
play those imponderable virtues which 
have distinguished him from most 
every man in American public life 
with whom I have come in contact, 
and when he was found at the desk 
of the secretary of war on that event- 
ful day, when our great president told 
the country through congress that 
this world must be made safe for 
democracy, I thanked God (and I say 
this reverently, mot  pietistically) Tf 
thanked God that our boys were going 
to be raised and trained to fight with 
the eternal verities as their watch- 
word, that they would go ‘forth to 
pattle with the most unscrupulous 
force that was ever let loose, under 
a man looking after them who be 
lieved that what was correct in the 
individual was also right in 4 natiga, 
that the fouadation of each is char- 
acter, and the highest principle of 
conduct is duty. 

“And, now, gentlemen, it is to this 
greatest of all American secretaries | 
of war that-we are indebted for te 
truly wonderfut, almost magical, man- 
ner in which this war was brought to: 
an abrupt end; to him all honor i 
due, the credit is his! he will neithe 
ask your praise or shirk your blam 
for he as captain of the common goo 
has earned the right to be misunder. 
stood.. Gentlemen, it gives me th 
greatest pleasure possible to i 
duce to you vur secretary 
Newton D. Baker” 


chamber of commerce reviewed al 


past and pledged the membership of | 
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1 WAR MADNESS, 
HS 
[secretary of War Says World 


Will Not Be Satisfied with 
Any Lesser Action, © 


a 


} 
| 
| 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Saturday,—Speaking 
here to-night before the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce, the Secretary of War, Mr. 


Ni ker, declared it inconceiy- 
able that the | erence would 


make the world war an insupportable 

tragedy by failing to provide for a league 

of nations or some other arrangement to 

prevent such disasters in the future. - 
“We here in America who have worked 

and paid,” he said; “the fathers and 

mothers who have given their sons,| 

surely have a right to some high assur- ; 

ances of future peace as a consolation 

for their sacrifices, One cannot close his’ 

eyes and think of the peace conference, 

at Versailles without feeling that there. 

hover over it the spirits of millions of| 

dead'men demanding that thein sacrifices 

‘be not in vain; that, the statesmen of a 


‘world now secure to mankind the bless- 


lings which they died to obtain,” | I 


| Mr Baker said he had no_intentio: 
lof speaking for the President, whose 
jstatements had been explicit and in whose 
hands the case of America was now 
placed. 

“He stands with head erect,” said the 
Secretary, “in the ancient places of the 
jold world where other kinds of treaties 
jused to be made, and represents a great 
and free people. He is the advocate not 
of a form but of a principle. ~ 
| “It may be that there are voices in this 
country which quiver with hesitation, and 
here and ‘there, timorous uncertainty. 
But back of him-in that council chamber 
jare the. voices of the democracies of the 
,world, of the men who labor and the 
women who sacrifice. He is by force of 
events the spokesman of the democracy 
of the world and the compositions of this 
war will be a new Magna Charta, a new 
bill of rights to liberate the children of 
et future from the burdens of the 
| As to the proposal for a league of na- 
|tions, Mr, Baker said it was not such a 
scheme as the Holy Alliance, as suggested 
by_some of i ritics. 
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LAW OF NATIONS? 
TO STOP. WARS, 


Secretary of War Says Peace 
Conference Has Difficult 
eographical and Racial 
roblems to Solye—Fordney 
Demands Return of Rail- 


roads. 


Urging that a law of nations be 
written which will prevent all future 
| warfare, Newton D. Baker, secretary 


of war;-spore”™"Satur iv 


banquet in the Hotel Statler. About 
00 attended, most of them being 
sembers of the Chamber of Com- 


erce. It was the annual meeting of 
the chamber and Mr. Baker was chief 
jspeaker. ‘The other speaker of the 
night was Joseph. W. Fordney, repre- 
sentative in ccngress from Michigan 
for the past 26, years. 
| Mr. Baker spoke of the unity which 
has prevailed in the United States 
since war was declared.- He referrec 
to the boys who have given their live: 
for our cause and said they were si 
lently asking that the law of nation; 
be written to end all war. He hac 
praise for the allies. Of the peac: 
; conference, he said that there woulk 
lhe difficult tasks to settle in geo: 
| erephical and_raqgial questions. Re- 
| sults at Saint Mihiel and Argonne, he 
said, proved the justification of our 
strength as a people. > 

Baker Praises Doughboys. 

In conclusion, Mr. Baker said: 

“In the training camps of America 
and France and on the highways lead- 
jing to the trenches, in the trenches 
and over the top into No Man’s Land, 
Swinging regiments of American sol- 
diers moved almost jauntily, forgetful 
of peril, devoted, invincible, each man 
knew that he was part of America in 
action, that the traditions of a century 
of freedom ran through the wires of 
history in a direct current from the 
founders of this republic into him, that 
he was the embodiment of all that 
America stood for and believed—it 
was” resistless. thrill. Hindenburg 
lines crumpled like houses of cards in 
the face of that spirit. Surely the 
tasks of peace also present their 
Hindenburg lines. -We will find other 
entrenchments to be taken, and No 
Man’s Land will lie before ns, seem- 
ingly filled with unfamiliar perils as 
we try to march in our peaceful prcy- 
ress to complete justice in our rela- 
tions with one another. But the stand- 
ards of measurement to which I have 
referred bid us press forward, and 
fear not. The virtues which our peo- 
ple have displayed were not blind 
forces, but intelligent forces. The ob- 
jects for which we were striving were 
not the sacking of cities, but the 
building of new liberties and new op-} 
portunities, and America’s participa- 
tion in this war will be brilliant in 
history, not alone because of the ex-} 
ploits of our men at San Mihiel and 
in the Argonne. ‘When these martial | 
virtues have been transmuted into the | 
virtues of peace and our institutions 

ere show that they are the fruits of 
conquests which we have won over! 

ursélves in the making of a finer and | 
higher possibility of living, there after | 


H 
| 
| 
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ll will be the justification of our |} 
trength as a people.” 


jand when he was found at the desk 


jask your praise or shirk your blame 


jhas earned the right to be misunder 
| stood. 


Return of Railroads Demanded. 


Representative Fordney demanded 
the return of the railroads of the 
country to the corporations which 
originally owned them. He was 
warmly applauded on that point. He 
sketched some of the taxation prob- 
lems America must face and urged 
creation of a merchant marine. He 
also announced himself strongly for 
a protective tariff. 

President Henry D. Miles of the 
chamber of commerce reviewed the 
work of the chamber during the year 
past and pledged the membership of| 
the organization to assist returned 
soldiers. 

John McF. Howie, who introduced 
Mr. Baker, eulogized the secretary of | 
war as a hero and champion of the 
people, especially in the manner in! 
which the former mayor of Cleveland 
handled the street car situation there. 

Mr. McF. Howie said in part: 

“It is over 20 years since first I 
began to watch the gentleman who 
has honored us with his presence 
here tonight, from the beginning of 
that other great war, the greatest 
civic war in all history, where for 
nine long bitter years he stood as a 
rock for all those things that America 
loves. As I carefully noted his ever. 
growing hold upon the imngination,’ 
of the citizens of Cleveland I founda, 
that he Represented a vital. spiritual 
force in public affairs that grew with 
every Opportunity for growth and they 
were many! I felt then that the time 
was surely coming when he would 
be called ‘upon to serve his country, 
not more usefully, for that would 
have been impossible, but called upon 
to serve her in a greater sphere of 
usefulness where he would Dring into 
play those imponderable virtues which 
have distinguished him from most 
every man in American public life 
with whom I have come in contact, 


of the secretary of war on that event- 
ful day. when our great president told 
the country through congress that 
this world must be made sxafe for 
democracy, I thanked God (and I say 
this reverently, mot pietistically}) Tf 
thanked God that our boys were going | 
to be raised and trained to fight with} 
the eternal verities as their watch- 
word, that they would go ‘forth to 
battle with the most unscrupulous 
force that was ever let loose, under 
a man looking after them who be 
lieved that what was correct in the 
individual was also right in a natiga, 
that the foundation of each is char- 
acter, and the highest principle of 
conduct is duty. 

“And, now, gentlemen, it is to this 
greatest of all American secretaries 
of war thatewe are indebted for the 
truly wonderfui, almost magical, man- 
ner in which this war was brought to 
an abrupt end; to him all honor is 
due, the credit is his! he will neithe 


for he as captain of the common goo 


Gentlemen, it gives me th 
greatest pleasure possible to 
duce to you vur secretary 


Newton D. Bakery’ 
OO 
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VERSAILLES WILL 
END WAR MADNESS 
SAYS MR, BAKER 


eel 


Secretary of War Says World 
| Will Not Be Satisfied with 
Any Lesser Action. 

| Se ee alt 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Saturday.—Speaking 
here to-night before the Buffalo Chamber! 
of Commerce, the Secretary of War, Mr 
Newton saker, declared it inconceiy- 
able that the pea ference would 
make the world war an insupportable 
tragedy by failing to provide for a league 
of nations or some other arrangement to 


prevent such disasters in the future. 
“We here in America who have worked 
and paid,” he said; “the fathers and 
mothers who have given their sons, | 
surely have a right to some high assur- 
ances of future peace as a consolation 
for their sacrifices. One cannot close his 
eyes and think of the peace conference 
at Versailles without feeling that there 
hover over it the spirits of millions of} 
dead’ men demanding that their sacrifices| 
be not in vain; that the statesmen of the) 
world now secure to mankind the bless- | 
lings which they died to obtain,” | 


| Mr, Baker said he had no intention| 
jof speaking for the President, whose 
|statements had been explicit and in whose 
‘hands the case of America was now 
|Placed. 

“He stands with head erect,” said the 
| Secretary, “in the ancient places of the| 
1old werld where other kinds of treaties 
used to be made, and represents a creat|} 
and free people. He is the advocate not 
of a form but of a principle, ~ | 

“Jt may be that there are voices in this 
eountry which quiver with hesitation, and 
here and there, timorous uncertainty. 
But back of him-in that council cha mbev} 
are the. voices of the democracies of the| 
world, of the men who labor and the 
women who sacrifice. He is by force of 
jayenee the spokesman of the democracy 
of the world and the compositions of this 
jwar will be a new Magna Charta, a new 
bill of rights to liberate the children of| 
the future from the burdens of the 
| past.”’ 
| As to the proposal for a league of na- 
tions, Mr. Baker said it was not such a 
scheme as the Holy Alliance, as suggested 
by some of its critics. 

“It is not proposed out of cabinets of 
absolute ministers,”’ he said, “but is rather 
the passionate demand of the man in the 
street, the simple and the unsophisticated 
who know little of the intrigues and wiles 
of stateeraft; but who know a very great 
deal about the suffering and sacrificing 
; which war entails, 

The peace conference, Mr. Baker said, 
tindoubtedly faced’ intricate and difficult 
geogrephical and racial questions. It 
would be conceivably possible, he added, 
to make treaties ending this war in the 
old way, quieting its present discords and! 
dealing with each national claim as| 
though it were individual and of no com- 
munity interest. 

“We have had centuries of league among 
nations for the purpose of making “war 
offensive or defensive, Is it too much te 
believe that in this enlightened age a 
league to prevent War has become impos- 
sible?” 

It was the spirit of freedom and right 
that animated the American army in 
France, the War Secretary declared, 

“Hindenburg’s lines crumpled like houses 
of cards in the face of that spirit,’ he 
said, “and after taking the St. Mihiel 
Salient in September-an* American zen- 
eral with two million soldiers at his back 
droye through the Argonne forest, took 
Sedan and so shattered the wnole Ger- 

i system of military operations that 

surrender more complete than uncondi- 
tional was accepted by Germany at the 
point of the sword when the armistice of 

November 11 was signed.” | 

“Although there is much talk of the] 
United States having to rely upon Great | 
Britain and France to supply its armies 
with heavy artillery,” he said, “neverthe- 
less, American industry did. in fact Sup-| 
Pply to Great Britain and France practi- 
cally an equivalent to that made available 
to us from them. American industry vy 
able to meet the demands made upon ig 
and on the day the armistice wags signe 
jour army abroad was thoroughly quippeda 
with American made rifles and maching 
Suns, some heavy artillery had begm 
shipped and the stream of supply of al 
types of artillery, ammunition and equi 
ment was beginning at a such a rateg 
would have supplied our own vast fo 
entirely from our own sources with® 


#very few months.” 
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“We have had .centuries of leagues | 
among nations for the purpose of 
| making war offensive or defensive. Is. 
it too much to believe that in this 
enlightened age a league to prevent 
war has become impossible?” 


America Shattered Germany. 


It was the spirt of freedom and 
jJright that, animated the American 
Army in France, the War Sec- 
[crus declared. “Hindenburg’s lines 


: a , x ere ae a 
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crumpled like houses of cards_in the 


WILKESBARRE INDEPENDENT 
face of that spirit,’ he said, “and after | | 


~- JANUARY'S, 1919” 
taking the St. Mihiel salient in Sep-|||War Secretary Contends World fess 


si = 
tember an American general with 4 
$000,000 soldiers at his back arove|, Should Have Assurance Con- 

! . . 

| flict Day is Done. 
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BAER TELLSPUBLIG. 
WILSON WILL SPEAK 


lage of Nations Must Prevent 
_ Any More Conflicts, Says War 
Secretary, 


through the Argonne forests, took Se- 
dan, and so shattered the whole Ger- 
man’ system: of military operations; 
that. surrender more complete than|/! 


| asses ten was accepted by Ger- PRAISES STAND OF WILSON 


many at the point of the sword es 
{|} 


| the armistice of November 11 was 
signed.” 
Mr. Baker made only one reference 


eace Conference would make the} touching subjects of erviticisms of the 


_War an insupportable tragedy 
ling, to provide for a League of 
lations or some other arrangement to 
vent such disasters in the future. 

“We here in America who have 
yor ced and paid,’ he said, “‘the 
hers and mothers who have given 
Sons, surely have a right to some 
assurances of future peace as 2 
blation. for their sacrifices. One 

ot close his eyes and think of the 
-eace Conference at Versailles with- 
eeling that there hover over it 
‘spirits of millions of dead men 
anding that their sacrifices be not 
rain, that the statesmen of the 
d now secure to .mankind the 


',Baker said he had no: inten- 
of speaking for the President, 
. statements had been explicit 
in whose hands the case of 
a was now placed. 


War Department recently voiced 
the Senate. - 


“Although there is much talk of the | 


United States having to rely 
Great Britain 
its armies with 


upo! 


heavy artillery, 


1 


and France to supply 
he 


i ' * 
[ America Would Have Supported | 


in 
t 


Army in a Few Months—An- 
swer to Critics. 


said, “nevertheless, American industry } 


did, in fact, supply to Great Britain} 
and France practically an equivalent } 

made available to us from 
American industry was able to} 


to that 
them. 


meet the demand made upon it and on 
the day the armistice was signed our)i Gonference would make the world war 


Army abroad was thoroughly equippe 
with American-made rifles and m 
chine guns, some heavy artillery h 
been shipped and the stream of su 
ply of all types of artillery, a 
munition and equipment was beginni 
at such a rate as would have supplie 
our own vast forces entirely 


om 


By Associated Press. 
Buffalo, N. ¥., Jan. 4.—Speaking here 
tonight before the Buffalo Chamber of 


ET eT aan 
red it ine eivable that the Peace 


an insupportable tragedy by failing to 
provide for a League of Nations or some 
| other arrangement to prevent such dis- 


: asters in the future. 


|| “We here in America who have work- 
|} ed and paid,” he said, “the fathers and 
mothers who have given their sons, sure- 
ly have a right to some high assurances 


|| Mr. Baker said he had no intention 
‘| of speaking for the President, whose 
statements had been explicit and in 
| whose hands the case of America was 
now placed. 


AS WORLD DEMOCRAT 


‘War Must Be Outlawed and. 
| ~ New World Will Be Built For 
SP OURE ; 


{ 
{ 


~ LIBERTY FOR-ALL 


Bultalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—Declaring the | 
‘spirit of millions of dead men hovey’ 
over the Versailles peace session, de-; 
imanding their sacrifices be not fruit- , 


Hess Secretary of War Rababehele to- 
night expresse he view that a league , 


, \ } i ‘ain.’ within a ver 
sings which they died to obtain.” Sab EN Oy : ¥ _of future peace as a consolation for their xD: : ; 
sn’t Speak for President, : pete sacrifices.” of nations can be reared to prevent | 
: future wars of conquest. q 
1 


Hie spoke before the Buffalo Cham~- 

ber of Commerce. = | 
While Admitting the proposed league | 
would, perhaps, not entirely guarantee 


e stands with head erect,” said “He stands with head erect,” said the |against wars, Baker declared: ~“It is. 
Secretary, “in the ancient places Secretary, in the ancient places of the |at least possible that if we write ths | 
{ Old World where other kinds of treaties . of the judgement of this i 


e Old World where other kinds*of 
es used to be made, and repre- | 
3 a great and free people. He is) 
aie not of a forum but of a 
ple,’ : 


e Peace Conference, Mr. Baker 
d, undoubtedly faced intricate and 

sult geographical and racial ques- 

It would be conceivably pos- 
he added, ‘‘to make treaties 
g this war in the old way, quiet- 
S present . discords and dealing 
ach national claim as though it 
dividual and of no community; 


Great Nations Helpless. 

at we had a world organized in 
old way in 1914,” he. continued. 
» last.months of that year the 
urrents of international mis- 
nding swirled together, and I 
fF no more pathetic picture than 
of the helplessness of the great 
enlightened governments of the 
d as their statesmen watched the | 


used to be made, and represents a great 
and free people. He is the advocate not 
of a form but of a principle. 

“It may be that there are voices in this 
country which quiver with hesitation, 


but back of him in that council cham- 
ber are the voices of the democracies of 
the world, of the men who labor and 
the women who sacrifice; he is @y force 
of events the spokesman of the democ- 
racy of the world, and the compositions 
of this war will be a new magna charta, 
a new bill of rights to liberate the chil- 
dren of the future from the burdens of, 
the past.” 

“We have had centuries of leagues 
among nations for the purpose of mak- 
ing war, offensive or defensive. Is it too 
much to believe that in this enlightened 
age a league to prevent war has become 
impossible?” ral 

The war had given America new vis- 
ion of her own strength and power, Mr. 
Baker declared. 

“We have made a voyage of discov- 
jery and found unsuspected capacities 
in ourselves,” he continued. ‘‘Democracy 
has been tested and proved as effective 


record 
Vreriteration: it will- have some weight. 
with those who are to come after us, | 
that it will be an admonition to the! 
now world that is in the making, of tha, 


to the proposal for a League of peri ; ; the 
ns Mr Baller said it ge not and here and there timorous uncertainty, experience the old world has had; that 
it will become a corner stone amonyi 


| the civilized peoples that their chil- | 
dren will read it in their school books 
about government, and that gradually. 
it will become a commonplace in the 
hearts of men that the suffering and 
sacrifice and loss of war are things to 
be endured only when liberty is’ at! 
istake, and that no man or group of men 4 
dares invoke such a weapon as war in| 
any other than.a high and consecrated 
cause. a 
Alluding to President Wilson, soucer| 
continued: “So far as we in America | 
are concerned, our cage is in the hands | 
of our captain. He stands, with head ; 
erect, in the ancient places of the old; 
world, where other kinds of treaties! 
used to be made, and represents a 
great and free people. 


It may be that )} 
there are voices in this country which | 


and realized that no provision | 2 it i i i i itati d her 1d 
< no OViS: | n as it is wholesome. Politically, ..de- quiver with hesitation, an ere an 
ee ) Sir Was : p 7 fers ! 
EE a ROE a aretae t Ed- | 2 mocracy has vanquished other systems, there, timorous uncertainty, but back, ' 
Bbcs ditional ipionias s a ep | «nm and with this political liberty there has of him in that council chamber are the ; ; 
Brrenti fort vetisetion» Come Ex. |come to us in increasing measure a voices of democracies of the world, of | 
ple magni gude es the kephss = vision of oe possibilities of commercial thé men who labor, and of women who! 
See eee LE bub there was no P04 Oe ae Sean tenis one reference gach fics, “Hess bythe force: of sents: 
motto So ie ocala: ners | <S touching subjects of criticisms of the the spokesman of the seme ee , 
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train the madness. ef | 
d be assurances of just } 
dispelling? forever “the | 
her national great- 
oleae de- | 
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Those Who Made Sacrifice 
Haye Right to, Assurance 
-of Future: Peace. = 


Buffalo, Tani Bee cain eee to- 
night before the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce. Secre 

c it Anconceivabl 
peace conference would e 
‘world war an Rea tragedy 


by. failing to provide for a league of ' 


nations or some other arrangement to 
prevent such disasters in ‘the future. 
we here in America who- have 
“worked and paid,” he ‘said, “the 
fathers and mothers who have given 
their sons, surely hve a right to some 
| high assurances of future peace as a 
‘consolation for their sacrifices.” 
““One cannot close his eyes and 
think of the peace conference ‘at Ver- 
sailles without feeling that there 
hover over it the spirits of millions of 


dead men demanding that their sac- | 


rifices be not in vain, that the states- 
men of the world now secure to man- 


kind the blessings which they’ died to 


obtain.”’. 


Mr. ‘Baker ‘said he had no iatanton: 


of speaking for ‘the President, whose 
statements had been explicit, and in 
whose hands the case of America was 
now placed. 

“We stands with head erect, " said 
the Secretary, “in the ancient places 
of the old world where other kinds 
of treaties used to be made, and. -rep- 
resents a great and free people. He 
‘is the advocate not of a form but of a 
priniiple. \ 

“Tt may be that there are voices 
in’ this country which quiver with 
hesitation and here and there, timor- 
ous uncertainty, but back of him in 
that council chamber are ithe voices 
of the democracies of the world, of 
the men who labor and tthe women 
Who sacrifice; he is by force of events 
‘the ‘spokesman of ithe democracy of 
the world and ‘the composition of this 
war will be a new magna, charta, a 
new bill of rights to, liberate ‘the chil- 
dren of the future from the burdens 
of the past.’ 


A League of Nations. 

As to the proposal for a league of 
nations Mr. Baker said it was not such 
a scheme as the “holy alliance, sug- 
gested by some of its critics. 

“It\is not proposed out of cabinets 
of absolute ministers,” he said, “but 
is rather the passionate demand of the 
man in the street, the simple and the 
unsophisticated who know little of the) 
intrigue and wiles of Statecraft, but 


who know a great deal about the suf- 
fering and sacrifice which war er tails 
; Ae ips my own Bape 143 refuse _to be 


hich. are needed in a new 
Pjecline to distrust pur pur- 
: pa from moving for- 
‘Beeaiise th U 1 


Brieg ing this war in the old way, quieting’ 


=iiat dhe 


the 


difficult Soaps and ps 
tions. It would be conceivably 
1 siisle; he added to make treaties | en 


its present discords and dealing with 
each national claim as though it were 
individual and of no community in- 


terest." | , 
“Tt is inconceivable that the peoples 


of the world willed such a war. It is 
equally inconceivable that the peoples 
of the world would be willing now to 
face the possibility of another such 
trial without per fecting in advance 
modes of concerted action which-—owill 
restrain the madness of the movement 
and=-be assurances of just considera- 
tion, dispelling forever the illusion | 
that either national greatn®ss~ or 
haijonal safety essentially depends 
upon the ability of.a people to destroy 
life. wealth and property © without. 
stopping first to test out the possibili- 
ties of accommodtion and concord. 
“We have had centuries of leagues 
among nations for the purpose t 
making war offensive or defensive. 
| it too much to believe thajt in this 
| lightened age a league to ‘prevent 
has becomeimpossible?” 9 - 
. The war-had given Ame 
vision of her own strength a pe 
Mr. Baker declared. ~- 
a a 


. in tree 
the ae ahetteten 
‘of the weal peg and 
craft, but who know a vi 
deal about the suffering and 
which war entails.” 
_ The peace conference, M cr. 
‘said, undoubtedly faced intricat 
aifficult geographical and raci 
tions. It would be conceivabl; 
ble; he added, “to make treaties 
ing this war in the old way, 
its present discords and deal 
each national claim as though 
indvidual and of no community 
est.” 
“But we have a world org 

in the ol4 way in 1914,” he continu 
“In the last months of that “year 
heady currents of internat 


WIL HOVER ON 
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Failure To Provide Nations’ 
League Would Make War 
\ Insupportable Tragedy 


FATHERS AND MOTHERS 
DEMAND ASSURANCES 


and enlightened governments o 
world as their statesmen watch 
| stream and realized that no pro 
had been made te stem it ai 
there was no agency through 

the sane restraints of humanity | 
justice could operate. 


New American Vision. 


“It is inconceivable that the 
ples of the world willed che < 
‘It fs equally inconceivable — 
peoples of the world would be ¥ 
| now te face the possibility of 
such trial without pertectingy 
vance modes of concerted | 
which will restrain the ma 
|| the moment. 

“We have had centuries of 
among nations for the purpo 
making. war, offensive and def e 
Is it toe much to believe tha 
enlightened qege league 
war had become taposivie?® 

“The war had given America 
‘vision of her own strenj 
power, Mr. Baker declared. — 

“We have made a voyage of 
ery and found unsuspected > 
fn ourselves,” he continued, 
racy has been tested and pr 
effective as it is whclesome. 

“It was the spirit of freedom, 
right. that animated the 
army in Wrance. Hindenbur 
crumpted like houses of cards 
face of that spirit.” 


He Tells Buffalo Audience 
Millions Died For Blessing 
Of Universal Peace 


CHILDREN OF FUTURE 
MUST BE LIBERATED 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—Speaking 
he’ ht before the Buffalo Cham- 


ber of Cdmmerce, Secret Baker de- 
clared it inconceivable th con- | 
ference would make the world} war} 


an-insupportable tragedy by failing to 
provide for a league of nations or 
some other arrangement to prevent 
such disasters in the. future. 

“We here in America who have 
worked and paid,” he said, “the 
fathers and mothers who have given 
their sons, surely have a right to 
some high assurance of future peace 
as a consolation for their sacrifices. 
One can not close his eyes and think 
of the peace conference at Versailles 
without feeling that there are haver- 
ing over it the»spirit of millions of 
dead men demanding that their sacri- 
fices be not in vain, that the statesmen 
of the world now secure to mankind 
the blessings which they died to ob- 
tain’ 

Mr. Baker said he had no intention 
of speaking for the president, whose 
statement had been explicit and in 
whose hands the cause of America 
now was placed. 

Advocates Principle 

“He stands with head erect,” said 
the secretary, “in the ancient places 
of the old world where other kinds 
of treaties use to be made and’ rep- / 
resents a great and free people. He { 
is the advocate not of a form, but of 
a principle. 

“It may be that there are voices in | 
this country which quiver with hesi- 
tation and here and there, timorous 
uncertainty, but back of him in that 
council chamber are the voices of ‘the 
democracies of the world, of the men 
who labor and the co Fat -who sacri- 


fice; he is by force vents the 
spokesman. of: the democracy of the 
world, and the compositions of this 
war will be a new Magna Charta, a 
new bill of rights to liberate the chit- 
dren of the future from the biti | 
of the past.” > } 
As to the aempowsl for a league of | i 


Heder Mi es er said it Salk not 
uch | < 1: gu oe) ; 
Pabst 


asters Must Be Averted” | 


i F 
| J uftalo, New York, 


know a very great deal about the suffer- 
ing and sacrifice which»wa rentails. 
“T Refuse To Be Timid.” 

“For my own part I refuse to be timid 
about America’s capacity to do new 
things which are needed in a new world. | 
I decline to distrust our purposes or to | 
| 


4.—y 


3 o i 
Gegmber ot Commerce, Secretary 
ar Baker declared it fi conceivable 

“onan 


January 


l 


shrink from moving forward because the 
road seems wider and higher than roads 
we have traveled hitherto. I do not know 
what form these arrangements can take. 
I am not wedded to any particular method 
of preserving the peace of the world. I 
do not believe that so great an object 
can be accomplished by merely adhering || 
to a particular form of words or phrases.” 
The peace conference, Mr. Baker said, 
undoubtedly faced intricate and diffi- | 
cult geographical and racial questions. 
It would be conceivably possible, he 
added, ‘‘to make treaties ending this 
war in the old way, quieting its pres- 
ent discords and dealing with each na- 
tional claim as though it were 


i 
i 
i 
i 
) 
i 


in America who have 


por d and paid,” he said, “the fath- 
“and mothers who have given their 


ces of future peace as a conso- 


One cannot 


their sacrifices. 
RY 
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sacrifices be not in vain, that the 
eC men of the world now secure to 
nd the blessings 4 which they died 
tain,” 


Baker said he had no itn of 
ng for the President, whose state- 


“But we had a world organized in 
the old way in 1914,” he continued. “In 
the last months of that year the heady 
currents of -internatlonal misundér- 
standing swirled together, ané’ I know 
of no more pathetic picture than that 
of the hopelessness of the great and 
| [enlightened Governments of te world 

3 ad thee Statesmen watched the stream 


“the: case of America was now 
“He stands with head erect,” said the 
“Secretary, “in the ancient places of the i 
f world, where other kinds of treaties | 
d to be made, and represents a great 
ree people, He is the advocate, not 
rn, “put of a principle. 
y be! that there are voices in this ' 
j which quiver with hesitation, and 
e and there {imorous uncertainty, but 
ck ‘of him in that council chamber ure 
oices of the democracies of the 
of the men who labor and the 
en who sacrifice; he is by force of 
-s the spokesman of the democracy 
world, and the compositions of this 
war will be & new Magna Charta, ane 
ghts to liberate the children ae 
e from the burdens of the past.” 
fe proposal for a league of na- 
‘Baker said it was not such a 
s the “holy alliance’ suggested 


d realized that no provision had 


been made to stem it. 
“Sir Edward Grey, in London, ex- 


hausted the arts of traditional diplo- 
macy to gain a moment of reflection; 
everybody saw the horrible magnitude 
of the impending disaster, but there 
was no organized opinion o fthe world; 
there was no agency through which the 
sane restraints of humanity ends jus- | 
tice cculd operate. 

‘Tt is inconceivable that the peoples of 
the world willed such a war. It is eaually | 
inconceivable that the peoples of the | 

world would be willing now to face the 

possibility of another such trial without | 

perfecting in advance modes of concerted 

| action which will restrain the madness of, 
| the fnoment and me assurances of dust 


) 
, consideration dispelling. forever the illu- | 


| sion that elther national» greatnoss—est 
national safety essentially depends upon , 
the abality of a people to destroy life, | 
wealth and property without stopping : 
first to test out the possibilities of ac- 
“pe IEE POSE BE CIs SOE commodation and concord. 
— mais “| “We shave centuries of leagues among | 
oe for the purpose of making war, | 
| oftew sive and defensive. Is it too much | 
|} to believe that in this ‘enlightened age a! 


{ isters,"” he said, ‘but is 
athe ie passionate demand of the 
n in the! street, the simple and the 
nsophisticated,, who know little of the 
ues and Wiles of statecraft, but who 


“possible?” 

The War had given’ merica a Bee) 
n of her sown strength "and: power, | 

Baker declared. °° = 


ie 


jhas been tasted and proved as effective 
as it is wholesome: Politically, democ- 
lyacy has vanquished other systenis, and 
lwith this political 
come to us in increasing measure @ 
vision of the possibilities of conMnekoit , 
and economic justice.” i 


that animated the American army in 
France, the War 
“~yindenburg lines crumpled like houses 


Mihiel salient in Repteniber, “an Amer- 


‘| less, “American industty did, in fact, sup- 


indi- 
vidual and of no community interest.” 


league to prevent war has become im- | 


i ——— 


re have made a. voyage discovery | 


“Democracy. 
liberty there has 


It was the spirit of f freedom ee right 
Secretary declared. 


of cards in the face of that spirit,” he 
said, and after the taking of the St. 


ican General with 2,000,000 American 
soldiers at his back, drove through the 
|! Argonne Forest, took Sedan, 
shattered the whole German system of 


military operations that surrender more A 
complete than unconditional was ac-' 


cepted by Germany at the point of the 


sword when the armistice of November | 


11 was signed.” 
Mr. Baker made only one reference 


touching subjects of criticisms of the © 
War Department recently voiced in the i 


Senate. 


“Although there is much talk of the | 
United States having to rely upon Great | 


Britain and France to supply its armies 
with heavy artillery,’’ he said, ‘“neverthe-- 


ply to Great Britain,and France prac- 
tically an equivalent to that made avail- 
able to us from them. 

“American industry was able to meet 
the demands made upon it, and on the 
day the armistice was signed our army 
abroad was thoroughly equipped with 
American-made rifles and machine gu 
some- heavy artillery has been shipp! 
and the stream of supply of all ty 
of artillery, ammunition and equipmemt 
was beginning at such a rat 
have supplied our.own vast forces e 
tirely from our own sources within 
very few months.” 

Oo 


pazornectcd capacities inj | 


and so 


{ council chamber are the voices of 


other than 


world and the compositions of this war 


s of conquest. : 
) e the Buttalo) chara: 


fh high and ‘onbocrated 


cause. SL 
_ STANDS WITH HEAD ERECT. 
Alluding to President ‘Wilson, Baker 


continued: uxt 


“So far as we in America are con- 
cerned, our case is in'the hands of our 
captain. He stands with head erect, in 
the ancient places of the old world, 
where | other kinds of treaties used to oe 
made, and represents. a great and free 
people. It may be that there are voices 
in this country which quiver with hes- 
itation and here and there timorous 
uncertainty, | ‘put back of him in vin 


democracies of the world, _of the m 
who labor and of women “who sacri 
fice. He is by the force of events the’ 
spokesman of the democracy of the 


will be a new magna’ charta, a new 
bill of rights to liberate the children of 
the future from the burdens of the! 
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PERMANENT PEACE 
DECLARED OUR RlGhT 


Secretary Baker Says Any 
Other Is Inconceivable. 


SPIRITS OF DEAD DEMAND 


League of Nations Characterized as 
Passionate Demand of the 
Men in the Streets. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 4.—Speaking 
here 3 efore the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Secretary of War 
Baker declared it inconceivable that 
t peace conference would make the 
world war an insupportable tragedy by 
failing to provide for a league of na- 
tions or some other arrangement to 
prevent such disasters in the future. 

“We here in America who have 
worked and paid.” he said, “the fathers 
and mothers who have given their 
sons, surely have a right to some high 
assurances of future peace as a con- 
solation for their sacrifices. One can- 
not close his eyes and think of the 
peace conference at Versailles with- 
eut feeling that there hover over it 
the spirits of millions of dead men 
demanding that their sacrifices be not 
in vain, that the statesmen of the 
world now secure to mankind the 
blessings which they died to obtain.” 

Mr. Baker said he ‘had no intention 
of speaking for the President, whose 
statements had been explicit and in 
whose hands the case of America now 
was placed. 

Tribute Paid President. 

“te stands with head erect,” said the 
Secretary, “in the ancient places of the 
old world, where other kinds of treaties 
used to be made, and represents a great 
and free people. He is the advocate 
not of a form but of a principle. 

“It may be that there are voices in 
this country which quiver with hesita- 
tion and here‘ard there timorous un- 
certainty, but back of him in that coun- 
cil chamber are the voices of the de- 
mocracies of the world, of the men 
who labor and the women who sac- 
rifice. He is by force of events the 
spokesman of the democracy of the 
world, and the compositions of this 
war will be anew Magna Charta, a new 
bill of rights to liberate the children 
of the future from the burdens of the 

ast.” 
f As to the proposal for a league of 
mations, Mr. Baker said it was not 
such a scheme as the holy alliance 
suggested by some of its critics. 

“It is not proposed out of cabinets of 
absolute ministers,” he said,, “but is 


rather the passionate demand of the 
man in the street, the simple and the 
unsophisticated who know little of the 
intrigues and wiles of statecraft; but 
who know a very great deal about the 
suffering and sacrifice which war en- 
tails, 


~~) timid about America’s capacity 


» world. 


[es ; - 
ee Intricate Questions Faced. 
“For my own part, I refuse | e 
to do 
new things which are needed in a new 
I decline to distrust our pur- 
spose or to shrink from moving forward 
because the road seems wider and 
higher than roads we have traveled 
hitherto. I do not know what form 
these arrangements can take. I am not 
wedded to any particular method of pre- 
serving the peace of the world. I do 
not believe that so great an object can 
be accomplished by merely adhering to 
2 particular form of words or phrases.” 
The peace conference, Mr. Baker said, 
undoubtedly faced intricate and diffi- 
cult geographical and racial questions. 
It would be conceivably possible, he 
‘added, “to make treaties ending this 
war in the old way, quieting its pres- 
ent discords and dealing with each na- 
tional claim as though it were indi- 
vidual and of no community interest.” 
“But we had a world organized in 
the old way in 1914,” he continued. 
“In the last months of that year the 
heady currents of international mis- 
understanding swirled together, and I 
know of no more pathetic picture than 
that of the helplessness of the great 
and enlightened governments of the 


f 


| world as their statesmen watched the 


stream and realized that no provision 
had been made to stem it. 


Disaster Could Not Be Averted. 

“Sir Edward Grey in London ex- 
hausted the arts of traditional diplo- 
macy to gain a moment for reflection; 
everybody saw the horrible magnitude 
of the impending disaster, but there 
was no organized opinion of the world, 
there was no agency through which 
the sane restraints of humanity and 
justice could operate. 

*It is inconceivable that the peoples 
of the world willed such a war. It is 
equally inconceivable that the peoples 
ef the world would be willing now to 
face the possibility of another such 
trial without protecting in advance 
modes of concerted action which will 
restrain the madness of the moment 
and be assured of just consideration 
dispelling forever the illusion that 
[either national greatness or national 
safety essentially depends upon the 
lability of a people to destroy life, 
| wealth and property without stopping 
first to test out the possibilities of ac- 
commodation and concord. 

“We have-haed centuries of leagues 


among nations-for the purpose of mak- | 


ing war, offensive and defensive. Is it 
too much to believe that in this en- 
lightened age a league to prevent war 
has become impossible?” 

The war had given America a new 
vision of her own strength and power, 
Mr. Baker said. 

Democracy Has Been Tested. 

“We have made a voyage of discoy- 
ery and found unsuspected capacities in 
ourselves,” he continued. ‘‘Democracy 
has been tested and proved as effective 
as it is wholesome. Politically, de- 
mocracy has vanquished other systems, 
and with this political liberty there has 
come to us in increasing measures a 
vision of the possibilities of conimer- 
cial and economic justice.” 

“It was the spirit of freedom and 
right that animated the Am—-—— 
Army in France,” the War Se 
declared. “The Hindenburg 
crumpied like houses of cards 
face of that spirit,” he said, and 
the taking of the St. Mihiel sali 
September, “an American General 
2,000,000 American soldiers at his 
drove through the Argonne forest, 
Sedan and so shattered the whole 
man system of military operations 
surrender more complete than unco 
tional Was accepted by Germany at 
point of the sword when the armis 
of November 11 was signed.” 


Criticisms Touched Upon. 

Mr. Baker made only one refere) 
touching subjects of criticisms of 1 
War Department recently voiced in t 
Senate. ‘Although there is much ta 
ofthe United States having to ré 
upon Great Britain and France to suj 
ply its armies, with heavy artillery 
he said,. “nevertheless, American indu: 
j try did, in fact, supply to Great Brit 
ain and France practically an equiva 
lent to that made available to us fron 
them. American industry was able tt 
}meet the demands made upon it, anc 
on the day the armistice was signe¢ 
our Army abroad was _ thoroughly 
}¢quipped with American-made rifles 
jand machine guns, some heavy artil- 
lery had beeg shipped and the stream 
of supplies of all types of artillery, am- 
munition and equipment was beginning 
at such a rate as would have supplied 
our own vast forces entirely from our 
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INCONCEIVABLE NO PROVISION BE” 
MADE FOR A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


STATES WAR SECRETARY IN TALK 


Pion’. Y., Jan 24.—Speak- 
ing hére tonight before the Buffalo 


Chamber of Commerce, Secretary of | 


War ~ declared it inconceivable | 
that the p e- conference would | 
make the world war an insipport- 


able tragedy by failing to, provide 
for a leasfie of nations or some other 
arrangement to. preyent such disas- 
ters in the future. 


“We here in-America have worked 
and paid,’ he said. ‘The fathers 
and the mothers have given their 
sons, surely we have a right to some 
high assurance of futttre peace as a 
consolation for their;sacrifices. One 
cannot close his eyés and think of 
the peace conference at Versailles 
without feeling that there hover over 
it the spirits of the millions of dead 
men demanding that their sacrifices 
be not in vain, that the statesmen of 
the world- now secure to mankind, 
the blessings which ‘they died to oh- 
tain.” 

Mr. Baker said he had no Intention 
of‘speaking for the president whose 
statements ‘had been explicit and in 
whose hands the case of Amreica now, 
was placed. 

“He stated them with head erect,” 
said thé secretary, “in the old world, 
where other kinds of treaties used to 
be made sand represents a great and} 
free people. He is the advocate not, 
of form but of ‘principle. j 

“Tt may be that there are voices in 
this country which quiver with hes- 
itation and here and ‘there timorous 
uncertainty, but back of him in that 
council chamber are the voices of 
the democracies of the world, the! 
men who labor and the women who 
sacrifice; he is by force of. events 
the spokesman of the democracies 
of the world and the compositions of 
this war will mean a new magna 
charta, a new bill of rights to lih- 
erate the chidren of the future froi 
the burdens of the past.” 

As to the proposal for a league ot | 
nations, Mr. Baker said it was not 
such a seheme as the holy alliance) 
suggested by some of its erities. “Lb 
is not proposed out ef the cabinets 


of absolute ministers,” he said, “but 
is rather the passionate demand of 
the men in the street, the simple and 
the unsophisticated who know little 
of. the intrigues and wiles of state 
craft; but who know a very great 
deal about the suffering and sacrifice 
'which war entails. 

“For my own part-I refuse to be) 
_ timid about America’s capacity to do 
new things which are needed in a 
jnew world. I decline to distrust our 
purposes or to stop from moving for- 
ward because the road seems wider 
and higher than roads we have trav- 
eled. I do not know what form 
these arrangements can take. I am 
not wedded to any particular meth- 
ods of preserving the peace of the 
world, I do not believe that so great 
an object can be accepted merely by 
merely adhering to a particular form 
of words or phrases, 


“The peace conference,” Mr. Ba- 
ker said. “faced intricate and diffi- 
cult geographical questions, It would 
be conceiveably possible,’’ he a 

| 
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“to make treaties ending this war 
in the old way, quieting its present 
discords and’ dealing with each na- 
tional claim as though it were in- 
dividual and of no cammunity inter- 
est. 

“But we had a world organized ip 
the old way in 1914,” he continued. 
“Tn the Iast months of that year the 
heady currents of international mis- 
understanding swirled together and 
I know of no more pathetic picture! 
than that of the helplesness of the 
great and enlightened governments 
of the world as their \Statemen 
watched the stream and _ realized 
that no provisions had been made to 
stem it. Sir Edward Grey in Lon- 
don exhausted the arts of traditional | 
diplomacy to gain a moment for re-| 
flection; everyboc* saw the horrible 
magnitude of the impending disaster 
but there was no organized Opinion 
of the world, there was no agency 
through which the sane restraints of 


-humanity and justice could operate. 


It is inconceivable that the peoples of 
world. willed such a war. It is 
equally inconceivable that the peo- 
ples of the world would be willing 
not to face the possibility of an- 
other such trial without perfecting 
in advance modes of concerted act- 
ion which will restrain the madness 
of the moment and be assured of Jus- 
tice dispelling forever the illusion 
that either nationa greatness or nat- 
fonal, safety essentially depends up- 
on the ability of people to destroy | 
life, wealth and property withowsl 
stopping first to test out the possi- | 
bility of accommodation and concord. 
“We have had centuries of 
league’s among nations for the pur- 
pose of making war, offensive or dée- 
fensive. It is too much to believe 
that in this age a league to pre- 
vent war has become impossible- 
“The war had given America a 
new visi~i of her own strength and 
power,” Mr. Baker said. j 


—_——— 


honte t murore the Buffalo cham= 
_ commerce, Secretary of War 
‘de lared it inconceivable that 
mguid make the 


or some other arrangement to 
event such disasters in the future. 
here in America who -have 


mothe’ [lade who vhavegiven.. their 


n for their sacrifices. One can- 
at ¢ icone his eyes and think of the 
ce ¢ conference at Versailles without 
that’ there hover over it the 


that their sacrifices be not in 

that the statesmen of the world 

secure to mankind the blessings 
hey died to obtain.” 

‘Baker said -he had no intention of 

ing for the president, whose 

Ae had heen explicit, and in 


now 


whic 
M Fe 


said 
ry, “in the ancient places of 
orld,” where other kinds of 
oo used to be inade, and repre- 
reat and free sath He is the 


Mr. Baker said it was not such a 
me ag the holy alliance suggested by 


H not proposed out of cabinets f 
olute ministers,’ he said, ‘“‘but is 
ther the passionate demand of the man 
the street, the simple and the unso- 
ticated, who know little of the in- 
ues and wiles of statecraft; but who 
a very great deal about the suffer- 
‘ing and sacrifice which war entails, 
a “For: my.own part, I refuse to be timid 
a bout America’s capacity to do new 
ed ngs which, are needed in a new world. 
I decline to distrust our purposes or to 
rink from moving forward because the 


surely have a right to some high’ 


sident ae His Par pose be Peace Conference; Weakly 
' Defends War Department for Delinquencies 


rodd seems wider and higher than roads 
we have traveled hitherto. I do not know 
What form these arrangements can take. 
Iam not wedded to any particular meth- 
od of preserving the peace of the world. 
I do not believe that so great an object 
can be accomplished by merely adhering 
to a particular form of words .or 
plirases.”’ 


“But we had a world organized in the | 


old way in 1914,” he continued. ‘In the 
last months of that year the heady cur- 
rents of international misunderstanding 
swirled together and I_know of no more 
pithetic picture than that of the help- 
lessness of the great and enlightened goy- 
ernments of the world as their states- 
men watched the stream and realized 
that_no provision had been made to stem 
it. Str Edward Grey, in London, ex- 
hausted the arts of traditional diplomac,; 
to gain a moment. for reflection; every- 
body saw the horrible magnitude of the 
impending disaster,, but there was no 
organized opinion of fhe world, there was 
no agency thru which the sane restraints 
of humanity and justice could operate. 

‘We have had centuries of leagues 
among nations for the purpose of making 
war, offensive or defensive.. Is it too 
much to*believe that in this enlightened 
age a league. to prevent war, has become 
impossible?’’. 

Mr. Baker made only one reference 
touching subjects of ¢riticisms of the var 
department recently voiced in the senate. 


“Altho there is much talk of the United |j 


States having to rely upon Great Britain 
and France, to ‘supply, its, armies with 
heavy artillery,” he said, ‘nevertheless 
American Industry, did, ‘in fact, supply t 
Great Britain and’ France \practidally 


equivalent to that made available to ws| 
from them.) American industry was able | 


to meet the demands made upon it, 
on the day the armistice was signed 
army abroad was thoroly equipped 
American-made rifles. and. machine g 
some heavy artillery had been shipped 
the stream of supply of all types of a 
lery, ammunition , and equipment was 
ginning at such a rate as would have 
plied..our own vast forces entirely 
our own sources within a few months.” 
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Is Right of Parents Who Have} 
“Sacrificed Sons in War, 
Secretary Says. . 


/ 


BUFFALO, Jan. 4—Spexzking here 
tonight bei ae Chamber of Com- 
merce, 
of ae 
that the Peace Conference would 
make the world war an insupport- 
able tragedy by failing to provide 
for a League of Nations or some 
other aftrangement to prevent such 
disasters in the near future. 

“We here in America who have 
worked and paid,” he sald, ‘the 
fathers and mothers who-.have given 
their sons, surely have a right to 
some high assurances of future 
peace as a consolation for their sac- 
rifices. One cannot close his eyes’ 
and think of the Peace Conference 
at Versailles without feeling that 
there hover over it tne spirits. of 
millions of dead men demanding 
that their sacrifices be not in vain, 
that the statesmen of the world now 
secure to manki the blessings 
which they died to obtain.” 
“WORLD BACKS WILSON.” 

Mr. Baker said he had no inten- 
tion of speaking for the President, | 
whose statements had been explicit 
and in whose hands the case of 
America was now placed. 

“He stands with head erect in 


where other kinds of treaties used 
to be made,” said the secretary, 
“and represents a great and free 
people. He is the advocate not of 
a form, but of a principle. 

“Tt might be said that there are 
voices in this country which quiver 
with hesitation and here and there, 
timorous uncertainty,bus bac 
him. in. that -counetlchamber. are 
the voices of th® democracies of the 
world, of the men who labor and the 
women who sacrifice; he is by force 
of events the spokesman of the de- 
mocraecy of- the world, and the 


new Magne Charta, @ new Bill of} 
Rights to liberate the children of 
the future from the burdens of the 
past.” | 
‘DEMAND OF COMMON MEN.” | 

As to the proposal for a League of 
Nations, ‘Mr, Baker sald it) was not} 
such a scheme as the Holy Alliance 
suggested by some of its critics. 

“It is not proposed out of cabinets 


of absolute ministers,” he sald, “but || 


jis rather the passionat» cemand of’ 
the man in the street, the simple and 
the unsophisticated who knows little)! 
of the intrigues and wiles-of state- | 


craft; but who know a very great | 
deal about the suffering and sacri- 
fice which war entails, 

“For my own pert, I refuse to be | 
\timid about America’s capacity to do 
new things which are needed in the 
world. I decline to distrust our pur- 
poses or to shrink from moving 
forward hecause the ,road seems 
wider and higher than roads we 
have traveled hitherto. I do not 
know what form these arrangements 
can take. I am not wedded to any 
particular method of preserving the 
peace of the world. I do not be- 
lieve that so great an object can be 
accomplished by merely adhering to 
a particuar form of words or: ‘phras- 
jes. ” seek 


“BIG PROBLEMS FACED.” 
sont 


| plomacy to gain a moment for re- 


. Baker, Secretary 
rir 
| 


the ancient places of the old world |pacities in ourselves,” he continued. 


compositions of this war will be a! 


as = woul 


goth : 
pat via -pieture ; 
aor cedacee: of betty read 
lightened governments of the: w 
@s their statesmen watched — 
stream and realized that no pr 
sion had been made to stem it. 
“Sir Edward Grey in London ex-| 
hhausted! the arts of traditional df- | 


flection; everybody saw the horrible 
magnitude of the impending disas- 
ter, but tvere was no organized | | 
opinion cf the world, there was no| 
agency through which the sane re- 
Straints of humanity *and justice ; 
could operate. ; 


“PEOPLE NOT TO BLAME.” 
feat is inconceivable that tho peo-4 : 
ples of the world willed such a war.) 
It is equally inconceitable that the 
peoples ef the world would be .will- 
ing now, to face the possibility of 
another such trial without perfect- 
ing in advance modes of concerted | 


action which will restrain the mad- 
ness of the moment and be assuranc- 
es of just consideration dispelling 
forever the illusion that either na- 
tional greatness or national safety 
essentially ‘depends upon the ability 
of a’people to destroy life, wealth 
‘and property without stopping first 
to test out the possibilities of ac- 
commodation and concord 

“We have had centuries of 
leagues for the purpose of making 
war, offensive or defensive. Is it too 
much to believe that in this en- 
{hight ened age a league to’ prevent 
war ae ‘become impossible?” 


“GIVES U. 8. NEW VISION,” 

The wer had given America a 
new vision of her own atrenkth and 
power,, Mr. Baker declared, 

“We tite made a voyage of dis- 
covery d found unsuspected ca- 


“Democracy has been tested and 
proved as effective as it is whole- 
some. Politicaily, democracy has 
vanquished other systems, and with 
this political Mberty there has come 
to us in inereasing measure a 
vision of the possibilities of com- 
mercial and economic justice.” 

It was the spirit of freedom and 
right that animated the American 
Army in France, the secretary de- 
clared. “Hindenburg lines crum- 
pled like houses of cards in the face 
of that spirit,” he said, and after 
the taking of the St. Mihiel salient’ 
in September, “an American gen- 
eral with two million American sol- 
diers at his back, drove through the 
Argonne forest, took Sedan, and so 
shattered the whole German system 
of military operations that surren- 
der more complete than uncondi- 
tional was accepted by Germany at 
the potnt of the sword when the 
armistice of Nov. 11 was signed.’ it 
ANSWERS CRITICISM. 

‘Mr. Baker made only one refer- 
ence touching subjects of critl- 
cisms of the War Department: re- 
cently voiced in the Senate. 

“Although there is much talk of 
the United States having to rely 
upon Great Britain and France to 
supply its armies with heavy artil- 
lery,” he said, “nevertheless Amer- 
jean industry did, in fact, supply to 
Great Britain and France prac; 
tically an equivalent to that ritadd 
available to us from them. Amer- 
ican industry was able to meet the 
demands made upon it, and on the 
day the armistice was signed our 
Army abroad was thoroughly 
equipped with American-made rifles 
and machine guns, some heavy ar- 
tillery had been shipped and the 
stream of supply of all ase of. 
artillery, ammunition and f 
ment was beginning at such 
ld have: sored our. 


Washing on Did Not Mean for 
Us to Become Hermit ~ 
Nation, He Says. 
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U. S. Achievements on Field 
and in Industrial Lines 
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Special Despatch to Tun Sun. 
UFFALO, Jan. 4.—Strong advocacy of 
league of nations, such as appears to 
be in the President's mind, was made 
here to-night. when ecretary Baker 
spoke before the Chamber 0 OMMELCE. | 
Secretary Baker said he had no intention 

£ speaking for President Wilson, be- 
cause the President had spoken for him- 
self, He did back the President's ideas 
absolutely. And then he proceeded to 
advance arguments, one of the main 


contentions: being that Washington’s |j, 


Farewell Address contains no admoni- 
tiong against a world pact such as is 
desired. | 
“The early part of the Secretary's |) 
‘rather long speech was devoted to a re- jf 
‘view of America’s preparation for war, 
‘and participation in war. He spoke of } 
the national unity that had. been de- } 
veloped, of how the true spirit of the 
leountry had been aroused and fused in 
tremendous purpose. He mentioned the } 
magnitude of the industrial problems | 
that: had to be solved, and in this cone , 
nection said: “ cet 

“There is much talk of the United; 
‘States having had to rely upon Great} 
Britain and France to supply its armies 
with heavy artillery; nevertheless, 
‘American industry did, in fact, supply te 
Great Britain and France practically 
an equivalent to that made available to 
jus from them. Americn industry was 
able to meét the demands made upon it, 
and on the day the armistice was signed 
our army abroad ‘was thoroughly 
equipped with American made rifles and 
machine guns, some hheavy artillery had 
been shipped, and the stream of supplies 
in all types of artillery, ammunition and 
equipment was beginning at such a rate 
as would have supplied our own vast 
forces entirely within a very few 
months, 

“Some idea of the vastness of these 
undertakings can be got from the 
fact that from the beginning of the 
war the Congress appropriated for the 
War Department the ‘great sum of 
twenty-four billion dollars. Of this ap- 
proximately half was either spent or 
committed. You business men will 


ean appropriate such a sum and in the 
space of twenty months perfect. the 
industrial organization necessary to 
start. a steady stream of production. 
which, with rising volume, was at the | 
point of becoming adequate to completely 
equip and maintain an army of 5,000,000 
bmen.” = Bi 

The | Secretary reviewed. the military 
operations briefly, saying, “In May, 
piv, we responded to the requests of 
ihe French’ and British and sent the 
rst division of American troops to 
P¥ociate our flag with the flafigs of 
ree peoples on the Western front. 
y at first, we added other divi- | 
B, but In the early part of the year, 
fn it seemed that the tide of German 
Thyasion threatened the entire allied 
‘cause, we were ready with trained and 
jequipped divisions,- ‘The stream of them 


across the.sea was incessant, 


‘took the St. Mihiel salient, and from 


which are essentially foreign to our con- 
am Secretary Baker spoke of the effective 
Uniled States on the one hand, and Great 


Tealize how strong the country is which | other hand which has meant incalculable 


’ “Our veteran divisions at Cantigny 
and Chateau Thierry successfully re- 
sisted the German machine, and in Sep- 
tember an independent American army 


then on an_ American General, with 
3,000,000 men at his back, drove through 
the Argonne Forest, took Sedan and so 
shattered the whole German system of 
military operations that surrender more 
complete than..unconditional was ac- 
cepted by Germany at the point of the 
‘sword when the armistice of November 
11 was signed. 

“I am not assessing the strength of 
Great Britain or France or Italy. No 
one is more aware than I of the stout- 
hearted valor of their soldiers and no 
one admires more than I the sacrifices 
their armies and peoples endured; no 


one,,more cheerfully concedes that they | 


bore through three long years the al- | 
most insupportable burden, and when I} 
Speak of America’s achievements it is in} 
praise alike of the things we have done 
‘end the things they have done. But can 
we not draw from Gen. Pershing’s army 
a measure of our national strength? We 
Gave made a voyage of discovery and 
found unsuspected capacities in our- | 
selves. Deinocracy has been tested and 
proved to be as effective as it is whole- | 
some,”’ 

Turning to the proposed league of na- 
tions, Secretary Baker said that it was 
inconceivable that the peoples of the 
world are willing to face another such 
situstion as that which just preceded the 
Wr. Something must be done to delay 
a@ least such dreadful explosions. He 
ieved that the énlightenment of this 

would make © peace league success-. 


4 
ig. 
“We hear it said,” he went on, “that 
tHere are very special reasons why the 
Ufited States cannot safely pledge itself 
t® concerted action with the other na- 
tins of the worldin international eoncerns 
and the reasons most often assigned are 
those which grow out of past history and 
certain words of advice impressed upon 
our young republic by the greatest of the 
fathers. As to those ¢wo reasons, it 
Seems fair/to observe that in the first 
place the United States was immeasur- 
ably farther away from its nearest inter- 
tational neighbor in 1800 than it is from 


| its most remote and inaccessable sister in 


1919. Our isolation no longer exists. 
Whether we like it or not, we have the 
liberties and responsibilities of a great 
people among the other peoples of the 
earth and we cannot escape the conse- 
quences of this fact by closing our eyes { 
to the change which has taken place in 
a hundred’ years. 

“Washington’s admonition to us was 
not that we should be a hermit nation, 
erecting insuperable barriers to inter-} 
course between us and others, living in! 
timid distrust of our own powers and 
fearful of our own impulses. He did 
caution our infant repwblic against en- 
tangling alliances, and the language of 
his farewell address makes it entirely 
clear that he had in mind alliances with 
states which had ‘primary interests 
which to us have no very remote rela- 
tion, such as would engage them ‘in 
frequent, ‘controversies the causes of 
cerns.’ ’’ 
and the 


sympathy between France 


Britain and the United States on’ the 


a Ne a ot 


blessing for the world, preserving them 
from hostility against ech other and 
making them leaders in/the courses of 
that advance of civilization which is 
the mark of the modern world. 

He thought it was time for the world 
to write a new law against war and not 
to pay so much attention to the old, out- 


lwomn laws that had not proved successful 


in great crises. It wasn't a just analogy 
to say that the Holy Alliance had failed 
because the peoples of HDurope had no 
part in the Holy Alliance, the system be- 
‘mg the design of selfish princes. He 
believed that a league of peoples against i 
war would work. 
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BAKER SAYS PEO 
WANT PEACE LE 


World's Democracies Seeking 
a New Magna Charta. 


ADMONITION OF WASHINGTON 


Did Advise Against Entangling Al- 
liances, but Even Then Had Made 
a Treaty with France. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 4.—Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War, speaking be- 


fore the Chamber of Commerce here to-| 


night, advocated a League of Nations to 
prevent future wars and summoned 
America to grapple with problems by 
the solution of which she would be ‘as 
great in peace as she has shown her- 
self to be in war.” 

* America’s story of the last twenty 
months,"’ he said, ‘has been one of 
Spectacular achievement. We ourselves 
have been surprised at the readiness and 
availability of our aggregated strength, 
and our European associates in this war 
confess themselves amazed at the speed 
with which we have been able to mo- 
bilize our financial, industrial, and man- 
power resources, as they are at the fine 
idealism which has inspired our efforts, 
and the alert receptivity of our young 
mien in acquiring the discipline and skill 
veguired by the highly apecialeed de- 
velopments of modern wartare. 

_ ’ Befove our entrance into the war the 
industrial resources of the United States 
were largely occupied in the production 


of war materials, so that when our own! 


needs came to be supplied it was neces- 
Sary to take on an added burden, to 
create new facilities, and to make fresh 
drafts upon the raw material and labor 
of the country without disturbing the 
girengerients upon which Great Britain 
and France had come to depend, and it 
Was one of the interesting commentaries 
upon the entire situation to be able to 
observe that although there is much talk 
of the United States having to rely upon 
Great Britain and France to supply its 
armies with heavy artillery, neverthe- | 
less, American industry did, in fact, sup- 
bly to Great Britain and, France practi- 
cally an equivalent to that made avail- 
able to us from them. \ 3 

‘But in spite of the difficulties pré- 
sented by the whole problem, American 


| 


industry was able to meet the demands 
nade upon it, and onsthe day the arm- | 


Istice was signed our army abroad was | 


American- | 
some | 


thoroughly equipped with 
made rifies and machine guns, 
heavy artillery had been shipped, and 
the stream of supply in all types:of ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and equipment was 
beginning at such a rate as would have 
supplied our own vast.forces entirely 
from our own sources within a very few 
months.”’ : 

After speaking of the way in which 
the American Army was established 
abroad, Mr. Baker went on: 

“Our veteran divisions at Cantigny 
and Ch&teau-Thierry successfully re- 
sisted the German machine, and ‘in Sep- 
tember an independent American Army 
toon the St. Mibiel salient, and from 
then on an American General, 
2,000,000 American soldiers at his back, 
drove through the Argonne Forest, took 
Sedan, and so shattered the whole Ger- 
man system of military operations that 
surrender more complete than uncondi- 
tional was accepted by Germany at the 
point of the sword when the armistice 
of Noy. 11 was signed. 

‘““T am not now assessing the strength 
of Great Britain or France or Italy. No 
one is more aware than I of the stout- 
hearted valor of their soldiers, no one 


armies and peoples~ endured, no one 
more cheerfully-coneedes that they bore 
| through tnree long years the almost in- 
| supnortable burden, and when I speak 
| of America’s achievement it is in praise 
| alike of the things we have done and th 
things they have done. j 
‘Democracy has been tested and 
proved as effective as it is wholesome. 
With these standards may we not, there- 
fore, inquire briefly as to our future 
tasks? And first among them I want 
to refer to the nature of the peace 
which ought to crown the war. That it 
may be quite clearly understoed, let me 
aay, that I have no intention of under- 
ing to speak for tase Seeitent. for 


| the very simple reason th e seems to 


| pleteness on this whole subject Bis aa: 


| 
| 
| 


with | 


admires more than I the sacrifices their | 
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xe : af ; 
_insupportable tragedy if it doe 
end in arrangements i. es eniee : 
similar disasters in the future. 
Undoubtedly, the Peace Conference 
will have intricate and difficult geo- 
graphical and racial questions to lecide. 
Undoubtedly, there will be the hopes 
and aspirations of peoples to be ree 
and it would conceivably be possible | 
make treaties ending this war in 
eld way, quieting its present discords 
and dealing with each national claim 
as though it were individual, and of 
no community interest; but we had a 
world organized in the old way in 914, 
In the last months of that year she 
hendy currents of international mis- 
understanding swirled together, and 1. 
know of no more pathetic eat and eke 


the helplessness of the great and 
lightened Governments of the worl 
their statesmen watched that stream 
and realized that no provision had been | 
mude to stem it. } 
“Tt is inconcelvable that the peoples 
|of the world willed such a war. It is 
equally inconceivable that the 


ana be assurance of just consideratior 


either national greatness or national 
safety essentially depends pen tne 
ability of a people to destroy life and 
Wealth without stopping first to test out 
the possibilities of accommodation 
concord. ts it, too much to believe that’ 
in this enlightenéd age a ropa i to pre- 
vent war has become possible? wis 
‘We hear it said that there are very 
| special reasons why the United Se 
{cannot safely pledge itself to concerted 
action with the other nations of the 
world in international concérns, and thi 
reasons most often assigned are those 
which grow out of past history and cer- 
tain words of advice impressed upon our 
young Republic by the greatest of the 
fathers. As to thnse two reasons, 
| 


seems fair to observe that in the fir: 
place the United States was immeasur- 
ably further away from its nearest in- 
ternational neighbor in 1800 than it de 
from its most remote and inaccessible 
sister in the family of nations in 1900, 
The isolation in which we once lived has 
been destroyed by application of science 
|to industry. Whether we like to or not, 
therefore, we have the liberties and re- | 
sponsibilities of a great neople AMONE | 
the other peoples of the earth, and we 
cannot escape the consequences of this 
fact by closing our eyes to the change 
which has taken place {n a hundred 
years, ' 

‘“‘ Washington’s admonition to us was 
| net that we should be a hermit nation, 
erecting insuperable barriers to inter- 
course between us and others, living in 
timid distrust of our own powers and 
fearful of our own impulsés. He did 
caution our Infant Republic against ‘en- 
tangling foreign alliances, and: the lan- 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
INDORSED BY BAKER 


Washing .on Did Not. Mean for 
Us to Become Hermit 
Nation, He Says. 


TRIUMPHS 


VAR RECLTED 

S. Achievements on Field 

and in Industrial Lines 
Shown. 
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Special Despatch to Tas Stn. 
UFFALO, Jan. 4.—Strong advocacy o 


@ league of nations, such ‘as appears to 


be in the President's mind, was made 
here to-night when Secretary Baker 
spoke before the Chamber of Commerce, 
Secretary Baker said he had no intention 
of speaking for President Wilson, be- 
cause the Present had spoken for him- 
He did back the President’s ideas 
And then he proceeded to 
advance arguments, one of the main 
contentions: being that Washington's 
Farewell Address contains no admoni- 
tions against a world pact such as is 
desired. 

The early part of the Secretary’s 
rather long speech was devoted to a re- 


self, 
absolutely. 


view of America’s preparation for war 
and participation in war. He spoke of 
|the national unity that had. been de- 


veloped, of how the true spirit of the 
country had been aroused and fused in 
| tremendous purpose. He mentioned th 
magnitude of the industrial problems 
that had to be solved, and in this con- 
nection said: 4 
“There is much talk 
States having had to rely upon 
Britain and France to supply its armies 
with heavy artillery; nevertheless, 
‘American industry did, in fact, supply te 
Great Britain and France practically 
an equivalent to that made available to 
us. from. them. Americn industry was 
able to meet the demands made upon it, 
and on the day the armistice was signed 
our army abroad was thoroughly 


machine guns, some heavy artillery had 
| been shipped, and the stream of supplies 
in all types of artillery, ammunition and 
equiprnent was beginning at such a rate 


twenty-four billion dollars. Of this ap- 
proximately half was either spent or 
committed, You business men will 
realize how strong the country is which 
ean appropriate such a sum and in the 


| space of twenty months perfect. the 
| industrial organization necessary to 
Start. a steady stream of production 


| Which, with rising volume, was at the 
point of becoming adequate to completely 
| equip and maintain an army of 5,000,000 
imen.”? 

The . Secretary reviewed. the military 
| operations briefly, saying, “In May, 
17, we responded to the requests of 


e€. French and British and sent the 
st division of American troops to 
ociate our flag with the flafigs of 


ifree peoples on the Western front. 
ly at first, we added other divi. 
, but in the early part of the year, 
n it seemed that the tide of German 
invasion threatened the entire allied 
cause, we were ready with trained and 
equipped divisions, he stream of them 
across the.sea was incessant, 


of the United; 
reat | 


equipped with American made rifles and | 


' Our veteran divisions at Cantigny 
Ul and Chateau Thierry successfully re- 
jj sisted the German machine, and in Sep- 
j tember an independent American army 
took ‘the St. Mihiel salient, and from 
then on an American General, with 
3,000,000 men at his back, drove through 
jj the Argonne Forest, took Sedan and so 
{| Shattered the whole German system of 
i] military operations that surrender more 
{complete than..unconditional was ac- 
.cepted by Germany at the point of the 


was signed. 


‘I am not assessing the Strength of | 


/ 
j ‘ 
eee Britain or France or Italy. No 


| 
i 
i| one is more aware than I of the stout- | 


ij hearted valor of their soldiers and 


no 
}} one admires more than I the sacrifices 
}] their armies and peoples endured: no 


i one,,more cheerfully 
| bore through three long years the al- 
1 most insupportable burden, and when I 
i Spea k of America’s achievements it is in 
j) Praise alike of the things we have done 
j, 2nd the things they have done. But can 
{| We not draw from Gen. Pershing’s army 

a, measure of our national strength? We 
j| Gave made a voyage of discovery and 


‘| found unsuspected capacities in our- 

j| selves. Deinocracy has been tested and 
| proved to be as effective as it is whole- 
some.” 

Turning to the proposed league of n3- 
“tions, Secretary Baker said that it was 
ine -eivable that the peoples of the 
wor are willing to face another such 


situation as‘that which just preceded the 
Something must be done to delay 
least such dreadful explosions. He 
ieved that the enlightenment of this'! 


“We hear it said,” he went on, “that 
Pre are Vv special reasons why the 
s 


e 
|'sword when the armistice of November } 
1 


concedes that they | 


would make a peace league success-! 


hited States cannot safely pledge itself 
concerted action with the other na- 
s of the worldin international concerns 
often assigned are 
rrow Gut of past h 
certain wo of advice impr 
our young republic by the gr 


7S most 


fathers. As to those two sons, it 
Seems fair/ to obser that in the first 
place the United immeasur- 


ably farther away from its nearest inter- 
tational neighbor in 1800 than it is from 
| its most remote and inaccessable sister in 
1919 Our isolation no longer exists. 
Whether we like it or not, we have the 
liberties and responsibilities of a great 
people among the other peoples of the | 
earth and we cannot escape the conse- } 
quences of this fact by closing our eyes {| 
to the change which has taken place in 
a hundred’ years 
“Washington’s admonition to us was 

not that v should. be a hermit nation, 
erecting insuperable barriers to inter- | 
¥ between us and others, living in! 

/ distrust of our own powers and} 
| fearful of our own impulses. He did | 
caution our infant repwblic against en- 
tansling alliances, and the language of} 
his farewell address makes it entirely 


as would have supplied our; own vast 3 : 
for st eatin Eee a very fow clear that he had in mind alliances with 
STi ; : = “ fstates which had ‘primary interests 
[eres ai aati p which to us haye no very remote rela- 
| “Some idea of the vastness of these webeaish cick" kee ereita ieee Nees el 
|} undertakings can be got from the Lig SA ns SRO ii cee yeaats : 
| fact that gues the beginning of the | frequent, controversies the causes of 
| war the Congress appropriated for the siege are essentially foreign to our con- 
Jar Depart he ‘great « Of Nee ; 5 
War Department th great sum t mame Secretary Baker spoke of the effective 


! between France and the 


sympathy 
od States on the one hand, and Great 
Britain andthe United States on’ the 


other hand which has meant incalculable 


Uni 


whi 


{ 
| 
blessing for the world, preserving them } 
from hostility against each other and | 
making them leaders in/the courses of 
that advance of civilization which is 
| the mark of the modern world. 
i He thought it was time for the world 
to write anew law against war and not 
|| to pay so much attention to the old, out- 
worn laws that had not proved successful 
|in great crises. It wasn’t a jl analogy 
to say that the Holy Alliance had failed 
because the peoples of Hurope had 
j 
j 


a 
peoples against 


| 

| 

i 

j 

1esig selfis 
{ ieved that a league of 


fay 


Ke 
“T plead that we all join in making 
America as great in peace as she was in 
war,’ the Secretary concluded. “No 
Fdoubt it will be difficult to put into the 
jtasks of /peace the visible enthusiasm 
which the concentrated energies of war 
| brought about, and yet great forces 
change’ their form but do not lose their 
, strength.’ The objects for which we were 
striving avere not the sacking of cities 
new liberties and 
these martial vitues have ‘been 
; transmuted into the virtues of peace and 
! our institutions here show that they 
the fruits of conquests which we have 
won over ourselves in the making of 
finer and higher possibility of livigg, 
there, after all, will be the justificatiin 
of our Strength ag a people.” 


} but. the building of 
When 


BAKER SAYS PEOPLE 


WANT PEAGE LEAGUE 


Terms Wilson Spokesman of 


World’s Democracies Seeking 
a New Magna Charta. 


ADMONITION OF WASHINGTON 


Did Advise Against Entangling Al- 
liances, but Even Then Had Made 
a Treaty with France. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 4.—Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War, speaking be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce here to- 
night, advocated a League of Nations to 
prevent futtre wars and summoned 
America to grapple with problems by 
the solution of which she would be ‘as 
great in peace as she has shown her- 
self to be in war.’ 

“ America’s story of the last twenty 
months,"’ he said, ‘‘has been one of 
Spectacular achieyement.: We ourselves 
have been surprised at the readiness and 
availability of our aggregated strength, 
and our European associates in this war 
confess themselves amazed at the speed 
with which we have been able to 
bilize our financial, industrial, and man- 
power resources, as they are at the fine 
idealism which has inspired our efforts, 
and the alert receptivity of our young 
men in acquiring the discipline and skill 
required by the highly specialized de- 
velopments of modern wartare. 

_‘‘ Before our entrance into the war the 
industrial resources of the United States 
were largely occupied in the production 
of war materials, so that when our own 
needs came to be supplied it was neces- 
Sary to take on an added burden, to 


create new facilities, and to make fresh | 
drafts upon the raw material and labor | 
the | 


of the country without disturbing 
arrangements upon which Great Britain 
and France had come to depend, and it 


was one of the interesting commentaries | 


upon the entire situation to be able to 
observe that although there is much talk 
of the United States having to rely upon 
Great Britain and France to supply its 
armies with heavy artillery, neverthe- 
less, American ‘industry, did, in fact, sup- 
ply to Great Britain and, France practi- 
cally an equivalent to that made avail- 
able to us from them. i 


mo- } 


“But in spite of the difficulties pre- 
sented by the whole problem, American | 
industry was able to meet the demands | 
made upon it, and onethe day the arm-| 
istice was signed our army abroad was | 


the stream of supply in all types:of ar- 
| tillery, ammunition, and equipment was 
beginning at such a rate as would have 
supplied our own vast. forces entirely 
from our own sources within a very few 
months.” E 

After speaking of the way in which 
the ‘American Army was _ established 
abroad, Mr. Baker went on: 

‘Our veteran divisions at Cantigny 
and Ch&teau-Thierry ‘successfully re- 
sisted the German machine, and in Sep- 


| 2,000,000 American soldiers at his back, 
drove through the Argonne Forest, took 
| Sedan, and so shat d the whole Ger- 
man system of military operations that 
surrender more complete than uncondi- 
tional was accepted by Germany at the 
| point of the sword when the armistice 
| of Noy. 11 was signed. 
| *T am not now assessing the strength 
| of Great Britain or France or Italy. No 
| one is more aware than I of the stout- 
j hearted valor of their soldiers, no one 
; admires more than I the sacrifices their 
| armies and peoples~ endured, no one 
} more cheerfully-coneedes. that they. bore 
through tnree long years the almost in- 
supnvortable burden, and when I speak 
of America’s achievement it is in praise 
alike of the things we have done and the 
things they have done, 

““Democracy has been tested and 
proved as effective as it is wholesome. 
With these standards may we not, there- 


fore, inquire briefly as to our future 
tasks? And first among them I want 
to refer to the nature of the peace 
which ought to crown the war. That it 


may be quite clearly understoed, let me 
say that I have no intention of under- 
taking to speak for the President, for 
the very simple reason that he seems to 
me to have spoken for himself with com- 
pleteness on this whole Subject... His ad- 


| ; ‘ , ) 
| thoroughly equipped with American- 
| made rifies and machine guns, some 
| heavy artillery had been shipped, and 


tember an independent American Army 
toon the ‘St. Mibiel salient, and from} 
then on an’ American General, with 


frangements can take. 


dreséss to the Congress and “to they 
country have throughout the war stated 
the ideals and purposes of America, and? 
I am not vain enough to imagine that I 
can add anything to statements so ex- 
plicit, but for myself I will be permitted 
to express the belief that this war would 
be an insupportable tragedy if it does 
not end in arrangements designed to 
avert similar disasters in the future. 

‘*“ Undoubtedly, the Peace Conference 
will have intricate and difficult geo- 
sraphical and racial questions to decide. 
Undoubtedly, there will be the hopes 
and aspirations of peoples to be free, 
and it would conceivably be possible to 
make treaties ending this war in. the 
old way, quieting its present discords 
and dealing with each national claim 
as though it were individual, and of 
no community interest; but we had a 
world organized in the old way in 1914. 
In the last months of that year the 
heady currents of international mis- 
understanding swirled together, and T 
know of no more pathetic picture than 
the helplessness of the great and en- 
lightened Governments of the world as/ 
their statesmen. watched that stream 
and realized that no provision had heen | 
ma to stem it 
is inconcelvable 


de 


it that the 


of the world willed such a war. It is 
equally inconceivable that the peoples 
of the world would be willing now. to 
face the possibility of another such 
trial without perfecting in advance 
modes of concerted action which will 
restrain the madness of the moment, | 
ana be assurance of just consideration 


peoples 


dispelling forever the illusion that 
either national greatness or national 
safety essentially depends upon the 
ability of a people to destroy life and 


wealth without stopping first to test out | 


the possibilities of accommodation and} 
concord, ts it, too much to believe that! 
in this enlightened age a league to pre- 
vent war has become possible? } 

‘We hear it said that there are yery | 


special re s why the United States 
cannot safely pledge itself to concerted | 
action with the other nations of the 


world in international concerns, and the 
reasons most often assigned are those | 
which grow out of past history and cer-| 
tain words of advice impressed upon our | 
young Republic by the greatest of the! 
fathers. As to thnse two reasons, it) 
seems fair to, obserye that in the first} 
place the United States was immeéasur- 
ably further away from its nearest in- 
ternational neighbor in 1800 than it is! 
from its most remote and inaccessible! 
sister in the family of nations in 1900. | 
The isolation in which we once lived has | 
been’ destroyed by application of scienve | 
to industry. Whether we like to or not, | 
therefore, we have the liberties and re- 
sponsibilities of a’ great people among 
the other peoples of the earth, and we] 
cannot escape the consequences of this | 
fact by closing our eyes to the change | 
which has taken place in a hundred 
years, 

‘‘ Washington’s admonition to us was 
not that we should be @ hermit nation, 
erecting insuperable barriers to inter 
course between us and others, ‘living in 
timid distrust of our own powers and 
fearful of our own impulses. He ‘did 
caution our Infant Republic against ‘en- 
tangling foreign alliances, and: the lan- 
guage of his farewell address makes it 
entirely clear that he had in mind al- 
liances with States which had * primary 
interests which to’ us have no. or very 
remote relation,’ such as would engage 
them in frequent controversies the 
causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns.’ These things he 
thought ‘ our detached and distant sif- 
uation invited and enabled us to avoid,’ 
and it was for this reason that he 
warned us to abstain from entangling 
our peace and prosperity In the toils of 
‘European ambition, rivalship, interest, 


humor, or cé and yet at the very | 
time when shington was speaking | 
the United States had \been established | 


by the making of alliances with a u- | 
ropean power. Our Ministers and repre- 
sentatives abroad had made, as the first 
treaty signed by the United States, a 
treaty of alliance with France.” 
Referring to the, League of Nations, 
the Secretary continued: 
‘There are those who 
will not prevent. war; 
al passions are aroused treaties are’! 
forgotten and_ self-imposed restraints | 
broken over.’ This may be true, ‘but it | 
is at least possible that if we write the! 
record of the judgment of this genera- | 
tion it will have some weight with those 
who are to come after us; that it will 
be an admonition to the new world that 
is in the making of the experience the 
old world has had; that it will become 
a cornerstone in the national policies of 


say “but this 
when’ natipn- | 


the Givilized peoples; that their children 
will read it in their school books about 
government, and that gradually it will 


become a commonplace in the hearts of 
men that the suffering and sacrifice and 
loss of war are things to be endured 
only when liberty itself is at stake, and 
that no man or group of men dares in- 
voke such a weapon as war in any other 
than a high and consecrated cause. 
“This league of civilized peoples is not 
proposed out of the Cabinets of solute 
Ministers; but is rather the. passionate 
demand of the man in the sireet, the 
simple and the: unsophisticated who 
know very little of the ~ intrigues 
and wiles of statecrtf, but know 
a very great deal about the suf- 
fering and sacrifice which war en- 
tails. Por .my. own part, I refuse. to 
be timid’ about America’s capacity to do) 
the new things which are needed in a 
new world. [ decline to distrust our 
purposes or to shrink from moving -for- 
Ward because the road seems wider and 
higher than roads we have traveled 
hitherto. 
‘TI do 


what form these ar- 
I am_not wedded 
to.any particular method of preserving 
the peace of the world. I do not believe 
that so great an object can be accom- 
plished by merely adhering to a particu- 
lar form of wor or phrases, but I do 
most deeply believe that out of the molt- 
en heart of this stricken world theré can 
now be cast some structure, some form 
whiclr will be a permanent memorial to 
| mankind of the raging furnace through 

| which the children of men have in these 

four years been forced to moye, and that 

ithe enlightened conscience of this age 

can devise a new set of relations which 

will have in themselves processes by 

which there can be summoned for the 

instruction of future generations a mem- 

ory of the agonies of the western front, | 
a memory which will be potent to re-| 
| strain those ambitious rivalshi s, inter=| 
/ests, and caprices to which Washington| 
referred, and which are now too insup-'} 
|portably costly to be borne when they | 
loose upon the world the 


not know 


disaster: of | 
modern war. 
“So far as we in America are con | 
eenedl our se is in’ the hands of our 
Captain. He stands with head erect in) 
the ancient places of the Old World 
| where other kinds of treaties used to be 
| made, and represents a great and free 
people. He is the advocate not of a 
i form but of a principle. It may be that 
| there are voices in this country, which 
| quiver with hesitation, and here 
there timorous uncertainty, but back 
him in that counejl chamber are t 
voices of the democracies of the world, 
of the men who labor and of the women 
who sacrifice; he is by the force of 
events the spokesman of the democracy 
of the world, and the compositions of 
I this war will be a new Magna Carta, 4 
| new Bill of Rights to liberate the chil- 
l dren of the future from the: burdens of 
| the past.”’ 


of 


Be ee 
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BROTHER OF BECRETARY \ OF WAR AN ARMY MAN| L 


MAJ. Ky. H. BAKER, 
Brotmer of Secretary of War Baker, returned from Whanes on the transport 
Crétic. ‘Mhj. Baker has been stationed with the Quartermaster Corps in Tours. 


et 


| 


WELL DONE, SECRETARY BAKER. 

The following quotation, Gentle Readers, is not from any of the 

secret archives of tribunals in the Dark ‘Ages. It/is not a page from 
the journal of the Venetian “Council of Ten.’’ It is not a Ghapiey 
from the procedings of the German ‘‘Vehmgericht. ae ; 

No, on the contrary, it is from the columns of our esteemed con- 
temporary, the Washington Post, in its issue of December 7th, in the 
Year of Our Lord, 1918, and in the white light of the twentieth 
'century! We print the article word for word, as an evidence that thr 


world does inove—sometimes! Here is the casually printed ‘‘item™ 
of ‘news: 


Fastening of prisoners to the bars of military prison 
cells was ordered abandoned yesterday by eige e 
Baker. : 

The order applies particularly to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., and apparently is the direct result of protests 
against treatment of _conscigntious objectors now in 
prison there. — 

Treatment of prices, especially at Fort Leaven- 
worth—particularly of the political variety—has been 
investigated by the inspector general’s department. A 
protest meeting was held in New York City Thursday: 
night. 

The War Department announcement as to modifi- 
cation of punishment said: 

‘Fastening of prisoners to the bars of cells,will no 
more be used as a mode of punishment, Willful or. 
stubborn prisoners of the usual military type, who would 
not submit to the work, requirements of disciplinary 
barracks, instead of being allowed to lie in bunks while 
others work, have been compelled to choose between 
working or'standing in discomfort during working hours. 

‘‘TInder usual conditions, this has been: more. a 

threat than an actuality, and as such has been effective, 
But during recent months, with the influx of political 
prisoners, extremity | of attitude on the part of this new 
type of prisoner has at times /led to extremity of dis- 
kipline, as privided by military regulations, 

“These clearly were not formulated. with the 
political type of prisoner in mind, and their effectiveness 
has.been questionable. Men have returned for repeated 
experiences of the severest form of discipline. .The most 
extreme of these is now discarded, and the order. is 
comprehensive. It applies not merely 0, political 
prisoners but to those of every kind.’’ 

The significance of this order is that with one stroke of his pen, 
so to speak, Secretary Baker has abolished three-hundred-years-ago- 
barbarsim, which our complacent ‘‘civilization’’ has tolerated almost 
to. this very hour! 

All honor to Secretary Baker who smote and destroyed the wrong. 


| 


Secretary Explains That Com-_ 
missions Are Withheld Be- 
cause They Would Cause 
‘Surplus of Officers. 


LATTER BEING DISCHARGED | 
AT RATE OF 1,000 EACH DAY. | 


posal to Retire Men to Private 
Life With Rank Higher Than 
They Held in Service. 


Department Disapproves a 


to-day, responding to the resolution 
@f Senator King of Utah, asking an 
explanation of the order stopping 
army promotions after the armistice 
was signed, Secretary Baker informed 


the Senate that promotions were 
withheld because they would cause a 
surplus of officers, but that it was 
planned to givé officers_of the tem- 
porary forces promotions for which 
they had been recommended by com- 
missioning them in the higher grade 
im the reserve corps. _ 

To make it possible to offer every 
officer who has’ served in the war a| 
weserve commission in the grade for | 
which: he has been found qualified, | 
Mr. Baker said he would ask Con-! 
eress for legislation amending the law ' 
limiting rank in the reserve corps. | 
‘he letter says: : 

“As it is necessary to continue the 
‘discharge of officers at the rate of 
Jmore than 1,000 a day, it is not con-; 
¢éemplated to resume appointments. | 

“In connection with the suggestion | 
that: commissions should be conferred 
upon those persons who had been 
recommended for them prior to the 
Signing of the armistice in er that 
they may carry with them into civil 
Yife the title of a higher rank, the de- 
partment thas consistently adhered to 
the view that a military office, like 
any other, should be considered only 
with a view to:the performance of du- 
ties pertaining thereto and that when 
there is no expectation that a person 
will perform the duties appointment 
fo such office can with difficulty be 
justified. No change is this policy is 
contemplated.” 

As to Senator King’s inquiry why 
medical officers were not discharged 
more rapidly, Surgeon General Ire- 
Jand replied todlay that in discharg- 
ing up to Jan. 18, 7,851 of the 16,000 
medical officers who were on duty in 
the United States:when the armistice 
‘was signed the army had dispensed 
with the services of many it could ill 
giford to'lose in order to meet needs 
‘of the civil population. 

‘In army hospitals in the United 
Biates at this time, the Surgeon Gen- 
veral said, there are 65,529 occupied 
‘beds, and between 65,000 and 75,000 of 

ATL nmded soldi rs in 


| 
| 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 27.—In a aa 


“War Department Had Nothing 
. to Do With It and Stevenson 
"2 Is Not With Intelfigence 

} Division, He Says. 


nf (Special to The World.) 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 27—The War 
Department had nothing to do with 
the compilation of the list of pacitists 
recently made public by the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, de- 
elared Secretary of War Baker to- 
day. He said: 
», I am receiving telegrams and iet- 
ters with regard to a list of persons 
handed to the Senate committee by 
Mr. Archibald Stevenson, who is rep- 
resented in newspaper accounts as a 
member of the Military Intelligence 
Division of the War Department. Mr. 
Stevenson has never been an officer or 
an employee of the Military Intelli- 
fence Division of the War Depart- 
ment. 

“I am told that he and a number 
of associates have sought through- 
out the war, to analyze books and 
newspaper contributions with a view 
to determining the opinions of their 
Writers toward the war. I personally 
have no. sympathy with the publica- 
tion of lists of persons classified with 
reference to their supposed opinions 
cand groups under general designa- 
_iions such ag ‘Pacifists,’ which may 
mean any one of a dozen things, 
some of them quite consistent with 
ahe finest loyalty to the country and 
ome of them inconsistent with such 
valty, As a matter of fact, the 
ar Department does not undertake 
» censor 'the. opinions of the people 
= the United “States. It has no 
‘authority to classify sttch opinions. 


a 
> 


Speople of distinction, exalted purit. 
2of purpose, and life-long devotion to 
sthe highest interests of America and 
sof mankind. Miss Jane Addams for 
Ba eancs ends dignity and greatness 
to any fist in whi p 
pears.” nich her name ap- 


; Brans Clark Sends Protest 


i Against Use of His Name 
i Evans Clark of Brooklyn, director 
of the Bureau of Research, main- 
tained by the New ‘York Socialis? 
s Idermen; Vice President of the In- 
"*rcollegiate Socialist Society, and 
formerly instructor in politics at 


princeton University, sent a t 
L e > s elegram 
fests day to the Senate committee 


investigating German propaganda, 


‘saying: 
“I wish to protest emphati 
gasainst the use of my. Maite i aed 
glist connected directly or by implica- 
q clon with German propaganda. My 
active connection with the. Socialist 
Party is the best proof I can offer of 
miny Unqualified condemnation of the 
~aiser’s regime and my sympathetic 
support of the forces in Germany that 
have so completely overthrown it.” 


“In the particular list accredited 
to; 
got. Stevenson there are names. of | 


OVERMAN DENIES FACT 


READS LETTER IN SENATE 
: ‘ 


Secretary of War Did Not Fa- 
Miliarize Himself With 
Truth, He Says. , 


‘ 


Chairman Overman of the Senate 
committee investigating German prop- 
aganda denied in the Senate yester- 
day the statement of Secretary Ba- 
ker that Archibald E. Stevenson, who 
recently submitted to. the committee 
a list of prominent persons who he 
said held radica} or pacifist views, had 
never been an’ official or employe of 
the military intelligence service,. The 
senator read a letter from the New 
York military intelligence office, for- 
warded through the war department, 
asking that Stevenson ‘of the propa- 
ganda’ section” be called as a witness 
by the committee. —_ ota 

“J assume,” said Senator Overman, 
“the secretary of war in kis state-]| 
ment published in the press this 
morning did not intend to criticize 
the Senate committee on the judiciary 
charged with the investigation of Ger- 
‘man propaganda, Whether he ap- 
proves of the method adopted by the 
committee or not is a matter of no 
concern to the committee. But when 
he undertakes to repudiate and escape 
responsibility for a witness called by 
that committee’at the instance of 
one of the branches of the war de- 
partment his statement cannot be per- 
mitted to go unchallenged. 

“The facts are these: Secretary Ba- 
ker declares that ‘Mr Stevenson has 
never been an officer or an employe 
of the military intelligence division 
of the war department.’ ) 

“This committee never heard of Mr 
Stevenson until his name was called 
tothe attention of the committee in 
a communication from. the office of 
military intelligence, war department, 
New York city, dated December 1%, 
1918, addressed to the director of mili- 
tary intelligence, Washington, D. C., 
which eommunication with a nota- 
tion to rush was delivered by the of- 
fice of the director of. military. in- 
telligence, Washington, D, C., to this) 
«committee and the portion thereof. 
relating to Mr’ Stevenson reads as} 
‘follows: ‘It is respectfully suggested 
that the following witnesses be called 
to testify before the Senate inquiry: | 
.» . « Archibald Ewing Stevenson of | 
the propaganda’ section, who has 
studied German propaganda in the 
United States for over a year and 
concentrated on the subject and is 
probably more familiar with the vari- 
ous interlocking groups of German 
and radical propagandists in the Unit- 
ed States at this time than any one 
c-Si ea 

(Signed) JOHN B. TREVOR, Cap- 

tain,-U. S.A - 
_ “Tt is evident that the secretary of 
war did not familiarize himself with 
the employes of his department or the 
work which was being done by the 
bureau of military intelligence.” 
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PROMOTION EASED 


| 
cause They Would Cause 
Surplus of Officers. | 


o= : 
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LATTER BEING DISCHARGED | 
AT RATE OF 1,000 EACH DAY. 


Department Disapproves Pro-| 
posal to Retire Men to Private 
Life With Rank ‘Higher Than! 


They Held in Service. 


| 
t 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 27.—In a letter | 
to-day, responding to the resolution 
@f Senator King of Utah, asking an) 
explanation of the order stopping 
army promotions after the armistice 
was signed, Secretary Baker informed 
fhe Senate that promotions were 
withheld because they would cause a 
surplus of officers, but that it was 
planned to give officers of the tem- 
porary forces promotions for which 
they had been recommended by com- 
missioning them in the higher grade 
wm the reserve corps. . 

Tro make it possible to offer every 
officer who has‘ served in the war 2 
geserve commission in the grade for | 
‘rhich- he has).been found qualified, 
Mr. Baker said he would ask Con-'| 
gross for legislation amending the law ! 
dimiting rank in the reserve corps. | 
‘ne letter says: ; Pam 

“As it is necessary to continue the 
‘discharge of officers at the rate of 
wmore than 1,000 a day, it is not con- | 
éemplated to resume appointments. | 

“In connection with the suggestion | 
that commissions should be conferred 
upon those persons who had been 
yecommended for them prior to the 
signing of the armistice in order that 
they may carry with them into civil 
life the title of a higher rank, the de- 
partment has consistently adhered to 
the view that a military office, like 
any other, should be considered only 
with a view to:the performance of du- 
ties pertaining thereto and that when 
there is no expectation that a person 
will perform the duties appointment 
fo such office can with difficulty be 
fustified. No change is this policy 35 
contemplated.” 

‘As to Senator King’s inquiry why 
medical officers were not discharged 
wore rapidly, Surgeon General Tre- 
land replied to-day that in discharg- 
ing up to Jan. 18, 7,851 of the 16,000 
medica! officers who were on duty in 
‘the United States'when the armistice 
‘was signed the army had dispensed 
with the services of many it could ill 
Gifford to lose in order to meet needs 


f 


tho sick 
Wrance 
atetes 


AKL 
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UST OF PARES 


ie 
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“War Department Had Nothing 
to Do With It and Stevenson 
-€_ Is Not With Intelligence 


F Division, He Says. 


oi (Special to The Worki.) 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 27.—The War 
Department had nothing to do with 
the compilation of the list of pacitists 
recently made public by the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, de- 
elared Secretary of War Baker to- 
day. He said: 
», 1 am receiving telegrams and jet- 
ters with regard to a list of persons 
handed to the Senate committee by 
Mr. Archibald Stevenson, who is rep- 
resented in newspaper accounts as a 
member of the Military Intelligence 
Division of the War Department, Mr. 
Stevenson has never been an officer or 
an employee of the Military Intelli- 


fence Division of the War Depart- 


ment. 


'“I am told that he and a number 


gf associates have sought through- 
out the war, to analyze books and 
newspaper contributions with a view 
to determining the opinions of their 
Writers toward the war. I personally 
have no sympathy with the publica- 
tion of lists of persons classified with 
reference to their supposed opinions 
and groups under general designa- 
lions such ag ‘Pacifists,’ which may 
mean any one of a dozen things, 
some of them quite consistent with 
abe finest loyalty to the country and 
me of them inconsistent with such 
valty. As a matter of fact, the 
grstenbaike tale: does not undertake 
ete msor ‘the. opinions of the people 
sot the United “States. it hee oe 
authority to classify sttch opinions. 


» “In the particular list accredited to | 


EMr, Stevenson there are names. of 
people of distinction, exalted purity 
sof purpose, and life-long devotion to 
sthe highest interests of America and 
sof mankind. Miss Jane Addams for 
preeance, dongs dignity and greatness 
Sto any list i hi f 

Benrs.” n which her name ap- 


» Evans Clark Sends Protest 


4 Against Use of His Name 
} Evans Clark of Brooklyn, director 
got the Bureau of Research, ‘main- 
tained iby the New ‘York Socialis 
"Aldermen; Vice President of the In- 
‘“ercollegiate Socialist Society, and 


formerly instructor in politics at 
A#rinceton University, sent a telegram 
Bay to yee Senate committee 
Sinvestigatin ermai page 
isting: = an propaganda, 
eas wish to protest emphatically 
$Asainst the use of my, name in any 
glist connected directly or by implica- 
q gn with German propaganda. My 
active connection with the Socialist 
a Party is the best proof I can offer of 
Amy unqualified condemnation of the 
“Kaiser's regime and my sympathetic 
support of the forces in Germany that 
have so completely overthrown it.’’ 
f Prof. George W. Kirchwey sent a 
telegram to Secretary of War Baker 
last night asking him to repudiate 


ese 


libmitted a list of persons alleged py 

mn to have ‘been concerned in dis- 
loyal activities,” and saying: 

“The War Department camnot af- 
‘ford to have fits record sullied by as- 


tt, 


suming responsibility for the vilifica-| 


‘ tion anid aspersion of citizens as loyal 
as yourself and who have, with no 
Siess devotion.than you have shown, 
done all that in them lies’ to support, 
*the aims and activities of the Nation 
| in the prosecution of the war.” if 
| ‘Harry aidler, Secretary of 
i 


2 O i 

ommittee investigating for pro- 
paganda, He said: — Pee y 
“In the list of alleged pacifists and 
radicals submitted by the Military In- 
telligence Bureau the names of sey- 
eral college professors were included 
f and, after their names, the words, ‘In- 
tercollegiate Socialist Society.’ In 

most instances the only connection) 
that these men have had with the 
society has been as indorsers of the 
society’s' stated object: ‘To promote 
an intelligent interest in Socialism 

among college men and women.’ ” 
= $nrits: 


| 


| 


| 


Fubattied of “the caluminator who}. 
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OVERMAN DENIES FACT 


‘READS LETTER IN SENATE 


Secretary of War Did Not Fa- 
miliarize Himself With 
Truth, He Says . 


\ 


Chairman Overman of the Senate 
committee investigating German. prop- 
aganda denied in the Senate yester- 
day. the statement ‘of Secretary Ba- 
ker that Archibald E. Stevenson, who 
recently submitted to. the committee 
a list of prominent persons who he 
said held radical or pacifist views, had 
never been an’ official or employe of 
the military intelligence service,. The 
senator read a letter from the New 
York military intelligence office, for- 
warded ‘through the war department, 
asking that Stevenson “of the propa- 
ganda’ section” be called as a, witness 
by the committee. ; 

“T assume,” said Senator Overman, 
“the secretary of war in kis state- | 
ment published in the press this 
morning’ did not intend to criticize 
the Senate committee on the judiciary 
charged with the investigation of Ger- 
man propaganda. Whether he ap-} 
proves of the method adopted by the 
committee or not is a matter of no 
cohcern to the committee. But when 
he undertakes to repudiate and escape 
responsibility for a witness called by 
that committee’ at the instance of 
one of the branches of the war de- 
partment his statement cannot be per- 
mitted to go unchallenged. 

“The facts are these: Secretary Ba- 
ker declares tnat ‘Mr Stevenson has 
never been. an officer or an employe 
of the military intelligence division 
of the war department.’ 

“Thig committee never heard of Mr 
Stevenson until his name was callea 
to the attention of the committee in 
a ‘communication from. the office of 
military intelligence, war’ department, 
New York city, dated December 17, 
1918, addressed to the director of mili- 
tary intelligence, Washington, D. C., 
which communication with a nota- 
tion to rush was delivered by the of- 
fice of the director of. military: in-| 
telligence, Washington, D. C., to this | 
committee and the portion thereof | 
relating to’ Mr Stevenson reads as) 
‘follows: ‘It is respectfully suggested) 
that the following witnesses be called 
to. testify before the Senate inquiry: | 
. . « Archibald Ewing Stevenson of | 
the propaganda’ section, who has 
studied German propaganda in the 
United States for’ over a year and 
concentrated on the subject and is 
probably more familiar with the vari- 
ous interlocking groups of German 
and radical propagandists in the Unit- 
ed States at this time than any one 
els@. . . «° : 

(Signed) JOHN B. TREVOR, Cap- 

tain,,U.-S. <A.’ _: 
- “Tt is evident that the secretary of 
war did not familiarize himself with 
the employes of his department or the 
work which was being done by the 
bureau of military intelligence.” 


——— 
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| Identifies Stevenson. 
4 “This committee 
; 
as 


\ 
j 


never heard of 

«, Stevenson untik his name was 
“qnlied to the attention of the com- 
opittee in a communication from the 
«fice of Military Intelligence, War 
Department, New York City, dated 
Des. 17, 1918, addressed to the Di- 


| 
| 


yeah 5} Military Intelligence, } 


~shington, D. C., which communi- 


| 1 ; i btion with a notation to rush was 
AY fem |W delivered by the oflice of the Director 
© fae pat Military Intelligence, Washingivun, 
aa I % »). C., to this committee and the 


mertion thereof relating. to Mr. 
:Sievenson reads as follows: 


o ahs 


. . » War Pepen any wie of. Mili- - 
Bian ys Re i be tary Intelligence. : 
; arial'y Denied Propaganda 4 Room “Now! "tore ches e 
_ Witness Was Connected With) (tom: omce ar 1, D, No. “303 


t % STOR AH Ay New York. 

Ye E To: Dire Y Military 4c 

, His Department, but Senator) | %2,Dircior, of Military, meet 

et : ; Subject: Senate inquiry. 

i Pr p -1. It is respectfully suggested 
~ Produces the Papers. {that the following witnesses be 
ee i | called to testify before the Senate 
inquiry. * * « 


I nas H é * 

nts 2 Archibald Ewing Stevenson of 
WA f f the propaganda section, who has 
Ld. AME WAS SUGGESTED { i <tudled German propaganda inth>. | 
ig 2 7 ;, + United States for over a year, 
~ BY INTELLIGENCE BRANCH. |. ond concentrated on the subject, 
ns and is probably more familiar with 
the various interlocking groups 
igs er of German and radical propagan- 
dists in the United States at this 

time than any one else. 


alte . | JOHN B. TREVOR, Captain, U. S.A 
, } Statement Admitting He “Had ', | “Tt is evident that the Secretary of 


ae War did not familiarize himself with 
_ No Knowtedge” of What New 


‘the employees of his department as 

the work which was being done by 

af : the Bureau of Military Intelligence.” 
| f Admits He Didn’t Know. 

| When Senator Overman’s rebus? 


7» 
ae 


was shown to Secretary Baker he || 
issued this statement: - — 
»“Of course I had no intention of 
Griticising the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary, and I assumed the Senate 
Knew no more about Mr. Stevenson’s 
list than I did before he produced it. 
_“T had no knowledge that Mr. Ste- 
Wenson had been suggested as a wit- 
ness by the Military Intelligence Di- 
vision, but it seems that he was sug- 
ested as a person who had studied 
ip cout propaganda. There certain- 
] 


e (Grecial to ‘The World.) 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—‘It is 
yident that the Secretary of War 
| not:familiarize himself with the 
nployees of his department or the 
: Work which was being done by the 
bureau of Military Intelligence,” 
id Senator Overman this afternoon. 
ie was arraigning Mr. Baker ial 
‘@ssailing the German propaganda 
Sub-committee without sufficient 
‘ In a formal statement Sec- | 
etary Baker insisted that Archibald 
Ewing Stevenson, who furnished the 


could be no impropriety in his be- 
ihg called to testify as-to facts on 
that subject which were within his 
Knowledge. My criticism was upon 

list ‘of suspects which Mr. Steven- 
son undertook to produce and which 
gertainly had no authorization by the 
War Department, and apparently | 
| had no other foundation than the 
|well known literary opinions of the 


persons included in the list.’ 
SS —e 


SSeS S 


Senator Overman laid a letter be~ 
the Senate requesting that Mr. 
venson be called:. He also pro- 


le of these had been attached to 
oh of two letters received, presum- 
yly to indicate “rush’’, maitter. 
Statement Challenged. 

‘A statement presented to the Sen- 
aie by Mr. Overman, follows: 

-“T assume the Secretary of War in 
¢ + this statement published in the press 
a is morning did not intend to criti- 
_ @ise the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
Z sian y changed with the investigation 
Ot German propaganda. Whether ihe 
AD proves of the method adopted. by 


moO consequence to the committee. 
When he undertakes to repudiate and 
responsibility for a. vanoaey 


far Department his statement can- 
ot be permitted to go unchallenged. 
\°The facts are these: Secretary 
er declares that ‘Mr. Stevenson 


‘ce of the, Au ry Intelligence | 
ion of thé War’ Department. - - 


| SHOWS STEVENSON 

WAS ARMY EMPLOYE 
A 

Overman Answers Baker With 


Letter From Intelligence 
Officer Here. 


Special to The New York Times. _ 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 28. — Senator 
Overman of North Carolina, Chairman 
of the subcommittee which has been in- 


‘| vestigating activities of German propa- 


andists in the United States, replied in 

he Senate today to Secretary Baker, 
'who said yesterday that Archibald E. 
| Stevenson, a recent witness before the 
| committee, had never been connected 
| with or employed by the Military In- 
| telligence Department. 

Senator Overman’s statement was as 
| follows: 

_ “TI assume the Secretary of War, in 
his statement, published in the press 
this morning, did not intend to eriticize 
the Senate Committee on the judiciary 
| charged with the investigation of Ger- 
| man propaganda, Whether he approves 
of the method adopted by the committee 
/or not is a matter of no concern to the 
) committee. But when he undertakes to 
| repudiate and escape responsibility for a 
| witness called by that committee at the 
| instance of one of the branchés of the 
War Department, his statement cannot 
be permitted to go unchallenged. ; 

“The facts are these: Secretary Baker 
| declares that ‘Mr. Stevenson has never 
been an officer or an employe of the 
Military Intelligence Division of the 
War Department.” 

“This committee never heard -of Mr. 
Stevenson until his names was called to 
| the attention of the committee in a 
; communication from the office of Mili- 

tary Intelligence, War Department, New 

York City, dated Dec. 17, 1918, ad- 
dressed to the Director of Military In- 
| telligence, Washington, D. ©., which 
communication, with a notation to rush, 

was delivered by the office of the Direc- 

tor of Military Intelligence, Washington, 

. C., to this committee, and the por- 


tion thereof relating to Mr. Sevenson, 
reads as follows: 


War Department, Office of Military In- 


telligence, Room No. 806, 302 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
; Dee, 17, 1918. 
From—Office M. I. D.,~ 802 Broadway, 
New York 


To--Director of Military 
Washington, D. C, 

Subject—Senate inquiry. 

1.—-It. 18 respectfully suggested that the 
following witnesses ‘be called to testify be- 
fore the Senate inquiry: 

Archibald Ewing Steyenson of the propa- 
ganda section, who has studied German 
propaganda in the United States four over 
u year, and concentrated on the subject, 
and is probably more familiar with the 
various interlocking groups of German end 
radical propagandists in the United States 
at this time than any one else. 

JOHN B. TREVOR, 
Captain U. 8. A. 

“It is evident that the Secretary of 
War. did. not familiarize himself with 
the employes of his department or the 
work which was heing done by the 
Bureau of Military Intelligence.” 


Intelligence, 


BAN ON PURCHASE . 


OF CAMPS URGED 


| 


Anthony Introduces Bill 
After Secretary Baker 
Tells of His Plans. 


ti 
Purchase by the War Department} 
of sites of existing army training 
camps would be prohibited without 
specific authority from Congress, un-| 
der a resolution offered in the House 
yesterday by Representative Anthony, 
|, of Kansas, at the request of the mem- 
; bers of the military committee. 
| The resolution was introduced after 
Secretary Baker and Assistant Secre- 


; tary Crowell had appeared before the || 


committee to urge acquisition of the 
sites of all national) army canton- | 
ments and two national guard camps 
jat Sevier, S. C., and Kearney, Cal. Mr. | 
| Baker ‘told the committee he believed | 
| the department had authority to ae- 
hauire the sites, but that Congress un- 
| questionably could stop it from carry- 
ling out such a plan 

' Many members of the committee ap- 
parently were opposed to the proposal 
as outlined by the Secretary, and 
when he had completed his state-. 
ment Representative Anthony offered 
; his resolution, 

Members urged that the measure 
!be introduced in the House so that 
| more formal consideration of it might 
be given by the committee as acting 
for Congress. The committee decided 
to take up the resolution next Tues- 
day. . 

Sackatary Baker explained that he! 
considered the acquisition of land as! 
solely a business proposition, and. 
that regardless of the size of the 
future army, it would be the policy 
of the War Department to train men 
in large units instead of small ones| 
as in the past. The Secretary said 
the department felt it was unwise 
to speculate on universal training. 

Mr. Crowell said Camp. Ixearny | 
was valuable because of proximity to | 
the Mexican border, and it might be, 
acquired from California for $1. Camp 
Sevier, he said, would’ cost $587,900)! 
but if it was not bought, damages of 
$400,000 would have to be paid. | 


~— 4 1 
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Literary Immunity 


=A ator Overman of what was going on in 
‘his own Department of War, Secretary 
Baker decided to make another explana- 
tion. So he said: 
) “My criticism was upon & list of sus- 
i pects which Mr. Stevenson. undertook to 
| produce and which certainly had no au- 
i" thorization by the War Department, and 
apparently had no other foundation than 
| the well known literary opinions of the 
| | persons included in the list.” 
| What pages of choice adjectives and 
. graceful sentences pass before the mind: 
arrant pro-Germanism, arrant Bol- 
| 


: shevism, but—literary and therefore im- 
t | mune! If un-Americanism is to be rated 
al vnobjectionable when talked by intel- 
? lectuals in words. of enough syllables, 


just how does Mr. Baker draw a line? 
By counting the syllables? Or does the 
idea count, say, 50 per cent? Or—has 
| Mr. Baker a third explanation? 

: ee 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S UNENOWN. 

By official records Senator Overman shows that 
Archibald Stevenson, who recently pilloried scores 
of distinguished Americans as pacifists and PrO> | 
Germans, is, a5 he professed to be, an employee 


nme 


f 


CRNAASOeMUO 


diated Stevenson’s testimony and denied. that the 
| witness had any connection! with the army. 


‘af War can have first-hand knowledge of the pe- 
‘sonnel of his great department, but probably even 
he will admit by this time that before a member 
| of the Cabinet indulges in sweeping statements to 


sented to him, some of his other subordinates 
should follow Stevenson into retirement. 

Whatever valuable services the Military Inteli- 
gence Division may have rendered if war-time, it 
never has been empowered either in war or in peace 
io pass public judgment upon the loyalty of Amer- 
ican citizens. Stevenson’s work has been. inquisi- 
torial, censorious and defamatory, and it)is now 
proved that it was done under the authority of 
the War Department. . 

Secretary Baker's ignorance of the man and his 
methods implies also a lack of acquaintance with |. 
the operations of the Military Intelligence Divi- | 
‘sion, and that is perhaps the most disconcerting | 
feature of Senato: 


Having been politely informed by Sen- DEALS (VER ( ANPS 


’ 


cgmimiitee in executive session vir- 


hi z ce oie e f 
of the Military Intelligence pion of the War oe Aer by Representative Anthony, | 
Department. Secretary of War Baker had repu-] \Ropublican. of Kansas. It was de- | 


PS 


is 


} 

rgauest of the Secretary of War for 
\advice in regard. to what shall be 
\ 
| 
‘ 


But House Committee, of Whom 


He Sought Guidance, Will Go 
Further and Stop Buying of 
Lands Without Authorization. 


RESOLUTION IS READY 


| 
TO END CASH OUTLAY. 
aie | 


Secretary Seeks to Get Rid of 


Most National Guard Camps 
and to Establish Artillery 
‘Training Fields. | 
4 : a : 


¢ (Special to he World.) 
: ‘WASHINGTON, Jan. 30.—Mem- 
ers of the House Military Affairs 


Cimmittee charged to-day that Sec- 


ry of War Baker is trying to put 
the Government in the real estate | 
biisiness through ‘his plan to pur- 
<Yase army contonmenis and artil-| 
lery training fields. 
| Wotlowing the appearance of ine} 
Séeretary and his assistani, Mr.! 

well, in behalf of the plan, the 


tually agreed to “tie his hands’ as to 
future purchases, without preventing , 
tt » use of lands necessary for de- 
bilization. 
Suoh a resolution was discussed in- 
dmally by the committee, being pre- 


ch led the resolution ought first to be | 


infroguced in the House and acted | 
upon formally by. the committee. It} 


It is hardly to be supposed that the Secretary | wuld require rapid demolition of the} 
; ‘buildings at the cantonments and | 


stop buying land at Fayetteville, N. | 

Ck Coiumbus, Ga., or other places. 

h Baker Asks for “Advice.” } 
Phe purpose of the committee is not | 
at Secretary Baker anticipated o7 ' 


a committee of Congress he onght to make sure of ir yiuested. He announced he was ap- 
his information. If the situation was musrepre-| jp ring for “advice.” Members of the 
mmittee, learning the War Depart- 


nent is continuing to buy land wiile- 
weiting for the advice, thought it best 
‘ prohibit further action by a lew. | 
Mr. Anthony’s resolution reads: i" 
‘Resolved, Chat in respect to the 


ne with cantonments and trainings 
elds, acquired by the War Depart- 
ent during the war or now in pro- 
ss of construction or acquisition, | 


that in the opinion of the Committee | 


Military Affairs of the House ot! 
epresentatives no furthér expendi- | 
es of public moneys should be; 
wnade. on. such cantonments or maili- | 
tery training grounds for new con | 
struction and for purchases of ad-| 
ditional real estate without the spe-| 
gific authority of Congress and the | 


“Recessary appropriation therefor, ex- | 
-Gept in such instances where the pur- 


ase of the land upon which such 
sting cantonments are 
uld be more economical di 


pxceptio a 
Dieso, Cal. and Camp Sevier, at 
Greenville, S.C. A few weeks ago 
hey proposed to retain the National} 
rmy camps and establish artillery | 
aining fields at Fayetteville, N. Gusti 
Columbus, Ga., and West Point, Ky. | 
= Mr. Crowell told the comnnittec ! 
ghere was no Military value attached | 
;io Camp Sevier, although there is | 
\gailitary value to Camp Kearney, 
iiamp Sevier, he said, should be re- 
aained as a business proposition. - 
8 Representative Nichols of South, 
\Etarolina explained that the land 
{fbere can be bought cheaper than at 
i ther places and sold for more with 
tthe Government improvements that 
{heve been made on it, ; 
«2 “As a eamp,” said Representative 
Sritson ‘of Connecticrt, “Camp Wads- 
worth impressed me as of more, 
value.” | 
4 “When did we as 2 Government,” 
inquired Representative Green of 


Vermont, “go into speculation in real 
estate?” 

“At San Diego,” said Representa- 
tive Kahn of California, “they are 
giving the land to the Government.” 

“Are you going ahead on the pur- 
‘chase of land at Fayetteville?” in- 
quired Mr. Anthony. 

“We are going ahead at Fayette~ 
ville and’ have stopped 2t Columbus,” 
Mr. Crowell said. 

“Tg you are purchasing additional 
land at Fayetteville,” Mr. Kahn said, 
“any suggestion we would make 
would be hke locking the stable door 


after the horse is gone, if we disap- . 


proved the purchase of this prop- 
erty.” 

“Why is a distinction to be made in 
the matter of buying National Guard 
camps and National Army canton- 
ments?” inquired Chairman Dent. 
“Why not acquire all thea property 
where you have made improvements 
if you are doing So for time to dis- 
pose of the properiy Ww tthout a loss?” 

“We are able to abandon the Na- 
tional Guard camps with very little 
loss,” was the reply. 

“Tt looks to. me,’ said Mr. Dent, 
“that in being asked to buy this land 
we ave asked to go into the real es- 
tate business.” 

‘ Se 
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'S PROMOTION BAR| 


ary Baker Issues Order 
Aodifying the Prohibition. 


E SHING TO PICK OFFICERS 


iA - 


Ns ment for Past Services Adhered 


fe) 


o by Department—Surplus to Be 
| Sent Home From France—Vacan- 
_ cies Will Be Filled Abroad. 


- 


cretary Baker has issued instruc- 


‘Department immediately after 
armistice was signed and which 
) been sharply criticized in Con- 
ig. 


ey : 
Under the new policy, contained in 
nemorandum dated January 25, ad- 
nd made public yesterday, 
ers ing is authorized to make such 
jons as vacancies in the au- 


d strength of his command niay | 


mal in times of peace to fiil va- 


cies existing or as they may arise." 
‘he new policy applies up to and { 


cluding the grade of colonel and 
\der it officers, both line and corps, 
o are holding commands or details 
uid carry with them higher rank 
the holders now have, will be 


n 
ene 


though there 
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a : 
Principle of Withholding Advance-. 


‘ssed to Gen. March, chief of staff, ; 
Gen. ! 


ed. ; 
s is to be accomplished in the 


_ Number Not Disclosed. 
| he number of promotions to which 


| this modification opens the -way is 


iE 
a considerable number of. offi- 
ay both at home and overseas, will 
advanced, reduction of the officer 
ersonnel in a ratio equal to the de- 
bilization of enlisted strength be- 
accomplished by 
> rated as* surplus. 
The new orders safeguard the pre- 
‘ious practice of giving officers rec- | 
ommended for higher rank because | 
: f meritorious service the additional 
grades recommended as they pass) 
into the inactive list of the reserve 
‘ _ discharge. 


discharging 


BAKER SAILS AFTER 
WILSON’S RETURN 


Report Persists That Secretary 


Will Take Part in Peace 
Conference. | 
(Special to The World.) { 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 30.—Secretary 
of War Baker will not sail for France 
until after the arrival of President 
Wilson in. this country. The Presi- 
dent, so.’ as advices received here 
indicate, will not arrive before Feb. 
2, ‘(This would not give Mr. Baker 
time to reach France during IFeb- 
ruary. 

Despite his statement that he will 
go to Burope primarily in connection 
with War Department business, such 
as the adjustment of contracts, the 
report persists that the Secretary of 
War is to participate actively in the 
discussions and’ deliberations of the 
Peace Conference. 

In any event, Mr, Baker will remain 
here to confer at length with the Pres- 
‘j@ent before sailing. This fact tends 
to strengthen the belief that he is to 
have a part in the work of the Peace 
Conference. . 


aman SETTER re) 

To Secretary Baker's fis “for “a 
‘continued. supply of young men hav- 
ing the fundamentals of a military 
education” may be added the sugges- 
tion that colleges might do well also 
to give more room for the, study of 
“war on. its ‘intellectual side; -it,need 
not promote militarism, but rather the 
‘reverse. Spot phe LA, . 


ee, 


SILENOE ORDER 
ISSUED BY BAKER 


Military Intelligence Service 


Without Permission. 


Senators, Congressmen, 
Congressional Committees 
Specifically Mentioned. 


, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Military Intelligence Service have re- 
ceived orders that henceforth they must 
not impart information to Senators, 
Congressmen,’ Congressional committees, 
‘and persons in official or private life in 
| Washington or anywhere else without 
first obtaining the permission of Secre- 
; tary of War Baker, 

| he order is generally considered a 


direct result of the testimony offered ' 


| before the Senate Propaganda Commit- 
tee, of which Senator Overman Is the 
Chairman, by Archibald” H+ Stevenson, 


formerly of the New “York Bureau of the | 


Propaganda Section of the Military In- 
telligence Service. 
Stevenson concluded his 
\which was a week ago today, Secretary 
| Baker ordered the New York Bureau 
abolished and followed it up ‘with a 
statement to the effect that Mr. Steven- 
son was not connected with the Military 
Intelligence Service, a statement that 


was challenged on the floor of the Sen- | 


ate by Senator Overman, who produced 
documentary evidence that Mr. Steven- 


son had prior to giving his testimony | 


been connected with the service. 

The ordér imposing silence on the per- 
sonnel of the Military Intelligence Serv- 
ice was issued by General March, the 
Chief of Staff, who acted, it is under- 
stood, by order of Secretary Baker. It 
| reads : 
| 4, The Chief of Staff directs that all 


officers, employes, or persons in the | 
| Military Intelligence Division be in- | 


formed that the information in their 
custody.is confidential, and cannot be 
released to. Senators, Congressmen, 
Congressional committees, or to others 
in official or private life in Washing- 
ton or elsewhere without the approval 
of the Secretary of War. A 
2. All requests received for such in- 
formation in Washington, where it 
seems compatible with the public in- 
terest that the request be complied 


with, will immediately. be. brought.to- , 
the attention of the office of the Di- | 


yrector Military Intelligence Division, 
properly prepared in the usual staff 
memorandum for transmission to the 
office of the Chief of Staff. . 

3. With requests for information 
made at places other than in Wash- 
ington, the proper action to be taken 
will consist of forwarding the request 
to the office of the Director Military 
Intelligence Division, Washington, in 
the usual letter form. : 
Members of the Senate Committee said 

tonight that the order would not af- 
fect the propaganda investigation now 


Judge 
{ Speyer 


Forbidden to Give Information 


NO EXCEPTIONS ARE MADE 
and 
Special to The New York Times. \\ 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 31.—All officers 
and other persons connected with tne 


Professor Ferderick A. Bushee of the 


niversity of Colorado, in a letter read | 
[eens Senate today by Senator Thomas 
of Colorado, protested against the _pres- 
tion of 
Gamunittes by Archibald E. Stevenson in 
connection with a list of prominent men 
and women, who, 


dical or 
rece said he had been strongly pro-| 


ally from the beginning of the war, and 
that he held views about as radical as 
those of President Wilson. 


his name to the Senate 


Stevenson said, held 


pacifist views. Professor | 


_ He added: 
“The Senate has no business to per- 


mit names to ve printed as suspicious 
when they know no more about them 
than they do about me. 
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Promotions 
ire 


. ALS 
‘BAKER ‘Tastes ORDER 


ifs | 
CHANGE IN ARMY’S PLAN 
Policy Criticized in Congress I¢ 
5 Altered to Allow Officers’ 
Advancement Here and 

Overseas 
: Secretary Baker has issued instruc- 
tions modifying to a limited extent 
the’ blanket prohibition against pro- 
motion of officers promulgated by. the 


The day, after Mr. | 
testimony, | 


war department immediately after the 
| armistice’ was signed and which Aas 
been sharply criticized in Congress, In| 
the new policy cé@ntdihed in a 
memorandnm dated the 26th, addressed 
to Gen March, chief of staff, and made. 
public yesterday, Gen Pershing is au- 
thotized to.make such promotions as 


vacancies in the authorized strength 
of his commatid may permit and the 
eeiEeue wi un AoW a ith 
6 the army int? “Wnite 
States, y 3 ae “United 
| 8 relaxation of thé rule with re- 
gard to promotions,” the memorandum 
said, “dods not invite a départute from 
the principle hitherto established that]. 
promotions cannot be made merely as 
a réward for past services, however 
meritorious: ‘The rule is relaxed only} 
to permit the. army .which remains): 
undemobilized to be"treated as a ‘ving 
organization with such promotions as 
would be normal in times of peace to 
fill yaeancies existing or as they may 
ae + [Batted pops we \ 
The new policy applies up to and 
including the ‘grade. of colonel, and 
under it officers, both line and-eorps, 
who are holding commands or details 
which should carry with them: higher 
rank than the holders now have will be 
advanced, This is to be accomplished 
in the army overseas even though 
there may be officers of proper rank 
for such positions, Gen Pershing being 
given specific authority to fill 
vancancies by promotion rather than 
transfer where in his judgment that 
course is’ wise, He also is directed to 
send home any surplus officers. : 
The number of promotions to: which 
this modification opens the way is not 
known, but it has been indicated in 
the statements made in Congress that 
a considerable number of officers, both 
at home and overseas, will be ad- 
vanced, reduction of the officer per- 
sonnel in a.ratio equal~to the de-} 
mobilization of enlisted strength being 
accomplished by discharging those 
rated as surplus © ... 0) 4.0. 
The new orders safeguard the 


| 


Secretary Baker, in Memorandum 
to Chief of Staff, Authorizes| 
Rank for Officers Equal to 

- Command They Exercise 


eee aa ae 


Special¥to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington. News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

| —In a memorandum submitted to Gen. | 

| Peyton C. March, chief of staff, on 
| Thursday by Newton D. Baker, the | 
| United States Secretary of War, the 
| policy of the War Department in re- 
gard to the promotion of officers here 
and abroad*is fully outlined. There} 
| has been some criticism to the erece 
| that many officers held ranks’ inferior; 
to the command exercised by them and 

{that the system of promotion “was 
somewhat rigid. General Pershing is 
authorized to give officers “‘who in, his 
judgment deserve it, rank equal to the 
|! command they exercise.” The same 
policy is to be followed at home. 

‘The memorandum submitted to the 
chief of staff is in part as follows: 

“Please cable General Pershing that 
he is authorized to make such promo- 
tions among officers of the line, up to 
and including the grade of colonel, as 
will give the officers who in his judg-| 
ment deserve it, rank equal to the com-. 
mand exercised by them. Under this 
authority, General Pershing will make 
those promotions which are appropri- 
ate in an organized army, to fill va- 
cancies existing or arising. Surplus 
officers in the various grades -will be 
returned to the United States. It is 
not intended hereby to authorize. pro- 
motions merely as a reward for past 
service, the policy of the department | 
being that recommendations for such 
promotions should be carefully noted, 
in order that reserve commissions at 
the recommended grade may be. issued 
on discharge, in accordance with the 
policy previously announced. 

“The authority here granted will 
authorize General Pershing to All| 
vacancies in organizations by pro- 
motion rather than by transfer, where 
in his judgment that course is wise..| 

“With regard to the’ army in the 
United States, the same policy will be 
observed; promotions will. be made 
where necessary to give men rank 
appropriate to the command exercised 
by them, and in the staff corps of the 
army where appropriate. to the work 
remaining to be done by such corps. 

“T especially desire it to be under- 
stood by General Pershing as to the 
American expeditionary force, and by 
the personnel officers with regard to 
the army in the United States, that 
this relaxation of the rule with regard 
to. promotion doeS not invite a depar- 
ture from the principle hitherto estab- 
lished that promotion cannot be made 
merely as a reward for past service, 
howeyer meritorious. The rnle is re’ 
laxed only to permit the army which 
remains undemobilized to be treated 
as a living organization, with such pro- 
{motions as would be normal in times 
of peace to fill vacancies existing or 
as they may arise.” <P 

Not until General Pershing returns 
to this country, which will probably 
be toward the end of February, will 
the whole question of army reorgani- 
zation be considered. Neither the 
House nor Senate Military committees 
have acted on the 500,000 peace time 
estimate submitted by Secretary 
Baker... BSS eee ea 3 
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| DENIES ARMY PAY DEFICIT. 


Secretary Baker Asserts Soldiers 


Have Been Given Money. 
| Secretary Baker said yesterday that 
;2nvestigation at Camps Mills, Upton, 
prea and Dix had failed to reveal 
|any cases of overseas units arriving 
pin this country with pay months in 
; arrears. 
|. “The results of the investigation,” 
[ers Baker said, “show that all such 
| organizations were paid in full up to 
}the time of their leaving Europe. In 
some instances troops arriving in 
January had been paid only to Oc-| 
tober 31, because they left France be- | 
fore the pay day in December; but all | 
! organizations were properly | 
equipped with their records and were | 
all paid in full on arrival here. The 
units investigated reported prompt 
payments while on duty with the 
American expeditionary forces.” 


\“MISTAKE,” ARMY'S EXCUSE] 


Case of Harvard University Surgical | 
Unit Discussed by Baker. i 
| 


| 

| Apparent refusal of officers in| 
;charge of a Harvard University sur- 
i} gical unit, which arrived Thursday 
|night at Boston, to obey orders from 
the War Department to proceed to 
Camp Devens and New York for de- 
mobilization was explained here yes- 
terday as having been due to a case 
of “mistaken identity.” 

Two such units were formed at 
Harvard, the first volunteering for 
service with the British army and the 
second being attached to British 
forces, but remaining under the juris- 
diction of the American surgeon-gen- 
eral. i 

It was the former organization, 
which arrived at Boston after having” 
been regularly mustered out by the) 
British authorities. 


_Perman 
tu response to a request from the Sec-_ 
retary of War for advice as to the policy 
of buying land for permanent camp sites 
in this country, the House committee on 
military affairs went on record as op- 
posed to making such purchases unless '! 
*h® circumstances were exceptional and 
more obviously to the financial interest 
of the government, The committee made 
it plain that it did not wish to have the 
government go into the real estate busi- 
1es8s. 

The question of purchasing the camp 
sites which have been used for mobiliza- 
‘ion and training purposes remains un- 
settled, however, and perhaps will have , 
‘a continue so until the question of uni- ' 
versal military training is determined. 
The War Department proposes to buy 
hese sites outright instead of continuing 
‘eases on the properties. The argument 
In favor of this policy is that by holding 
‘hem permanently they can be disposed 
»f eventually, if not desired, at a greater | 
idvantage than otherwise, and thus jet 
-he government out with a smaller loss. 
A number of the cantonments, in fact, 
“h@ majority of them, are favorably lo- 
sated and suited for permanent camps, 
(f Congress should enact a law putting | 
‘nto effect a policy of universal military 
‘Taining, these camps could be used to 
idvantage for periodical training pur- 
doses. National guard contingents would 
find them well adapted to their annual 
sncampments, There are millions of dol- 
ars invested in buildings 4nd equipment 


at these cantonments, which would be 
very useful if military training is to be 
‘he rule in this country, but which would 
bring comparatively little Salvage if the 
camps should be demolished now. Con- 


sequently it would seem to be the part of 


Wisdom to let the question rest until a 
fixed national policy is decided upon, 
=—=_— | 
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Gen. March, Secretary of War Baker, Assistant Secretary Crowell and U. S. Army officers decorated 
with the distinguished service medal. 


(By tnternational Film Service.) 


JURE. SECTION. 


Only civilians in the United States to receive the distinguished service 
medal, photographed with Secretary of War Baker. They are S. M. Felton, 
on left, director general of military railroads, and R. J. Thorne. assistant act- 
ing quartermaster general. 


(Copyright by Western Newspaper Union.) 


Officers of the allies decorated with the distinguished service medal by Secretary of War 
Baker. At extreme left: Maj. Osterreith of Belgium. Front row, left to right: Gen. 
Collardet of France, Maj. Gen. Headlam of England, Maj. Gen. MeLachlan of England and 
Gen. Guglielmotti of Italy. 


(Ry International Film Service.) 


/ ‘Slackers Set Up _ 2 
Qn orders from the Secretary of War 
409 slackers were last week released 
from the disciplinary barracks at Fort 
Leavenworth. They had refused to wear. 
the uniform of their country. They had 
yefused to serve in non-combatant sec- 
tions of the army. And yet they were 
members of no recognized ereed that 
sponsors conscientious objectors. Thou- 
sands of loyal soldiers are still waiting 
for pay that is months overdue. Not a 
penny of the allotments due their de- 
pendents has, in many instances, been 
paid since the breadwinner went to war. 


The government bureaus are behind in 


their work. But these “objectors” were 
paid for their time. Each one, as he 
passed forth to freedom, received from 
$400 to $600. Seeing this, a soldier in 
the 49th Infantry, recently returned 
from France, said: “There isn’t an en- 
listed man in the army who has saved 
$400 from his pay. And here are these 
fellows, released prisoners, walking away 
with what seems to the rest of us a 
small fortune.” — sn 
The injustice has roused resentment, 
particularly in the Middle West, where 
objectors from other sections have been 
sent. The Kansas Legislature in a reso- 
lution says: “The action of the Secre- 
tary of War has brought the blush of 
shame to the cheeks of all patriotic 
Americans, is an insult to the United 
States army. and has placed a premium 
upon slackerism, cowardice and mawkish 
sentimentality.” * 
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Committee Is Investigating. 
Propaganda Aroused by Re-" 
_ fusal of Information. 


A Sg 
; = 
HELD AS BAD PRECEDENT 
When the Senate judiciary sub- 
committee which has been investigat- 
ing German and brewers’ progaganda 
met today for what was expected to. 
be its final open session, a heated dist 
cussion was started by an announce 
bmn by Chairman Overman that Sec- 
retary Baker had refused to give the 
committee information concerning an 
investigation by the war departmen ; 
of alleged pro-German sentiments o 
F. J. M. von Engélken, former’ presi- 
dent of the federal farm loan bank at 
Columbia, S. C. ecip De 
j Senator Overman said _ Secretary 
| Baker, in declining to furnish the in- 
believed the charges had not been 
| Sustained. he Rep et ue 
It was disclosed that the chairman’ 
made the request after Gov. Manning. 
of South Carolina and former Sena- 


tor Bennet had asked that the charges 
be investigated by the committee. 


Would Make It Test Case. 


Senator Wolcott of Delaware eriti- 
cised Secretary Baker's action, saying 
while oe committee had obtained all 
of the information from the military 
intelligence that would be vital to the 
present inquiry, he would protest 
against setting a precedent for future 
‘committee action and insisted ; 


4 


formation, had written him that the 
department conducted an inquiry and 


it make a test -case of «the oh 
Engelken matter and see whether Sec- 
rotary Baker's position could be sus- 
LathedPe 8 vyaate) oe ; 

Senator Nelson of Minnesota de- 
elared he wanted the public to know’ 
that the Secretary of War was “put- 
ting a veto on us and hindering this 
investigation.” | : 7 

“Does the Secretary of War take the 
position that we cannot call any one 
from any department and have him> 
tell us from his own memory what he 
knows, even if he does not bring 
papers?” asked Senator Wolcott. . 

“No, he realizes that we can do 
that,” said Senator Overman. 

“We could call the Secretary him- 
self before any committee of ‘“Con- 
gress,” Mr. Wolcott said. eel 

Hearst Not to Make Defense. 

Chairman Overman announced yes-' 
terday that counsel for William Ran- 
dolph Hearst had stated he did not be-. 
lieve it would be necessary for any 
representative of Mr. Hearst or his 
publications to testify in regard to- 
evidence submitted to the committee, 
The attorney, William A. De Ford,’ 
| asked that certain editorials from. the 


‘Hearst papers be made 4 part of the 
' record. : Ly? 


eal Crusader” and “Qne of | 


( ee Rickenbacker, whose 
oe the list of American 


e Association, the Aero Club of 


Nparcllet distinction Ricken- 
ker ‘has won as an automobile 
or an nd an airman. 

“Rickenbacker that is started 


} a his’ ‘place between Secre- 
mr Of : ‘War Baker and Representa- 
tiffora Iteland, of Illinois, the 
; ster. ° Major eGn. Charles 'T, 
ne er,’ Director, of the: Air Service, 
y hehe, , ‘too, and Major Walker- 
of the: Roya] British Air Forces, 
Se James A. Meissner, Capt. 


. all aces of the American scr- 
ears Baid, Louis Chevvrolet, 
“De Palma, Ray EERETOUE, ‘Bar- 


“of Ruleheniaekors 
_were conspicuous as well. 


icing 


Rairebahea out his arms toward 
box in the balcony. A beaming 
ttle woman in black silk, whose 
i. red hair was parted in the 


storia at a aimee are by the| 
. board of the American Auto-| 
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sou , 
ore the noise ceased, and 
each ae she- oe her son 
and Secretary Baker stood with their 
hands raied to their foreheads in sa- 
lute to her, | 
Once again the attempt to cheer 
Eddie was made, and this time it 
Was lost in the song which runs: 
I’m from Ohio, I’m from Ohio, 
There is nothing half so fine as that 
Buckeye State of mine. 
I’m from Ohio, dear old Chio, 
Round my home my heart strings 
twine. 
It’s the land of Grant and Sherman, 
McKinley, Garfield too, 
And you'll hear from several others 
new this great big war is through. 
Pership picked a cracker jacker when 
he sent for Rickenbacker, 
For he’s from Ohio too. 
Pershing Honors Ace in Message, 


The song was merely the first oc- 
casion of the mention of Pershing’s 
name. ‘Toastrnaster Ireland stirred 
great applause when he read this mes- 
sage of felicitation from the Com- 
mander in Chief: 

“The history of ‘the American Air 
| Service on the western front is as re- 
markable for its sound and success- 
ful development of aviation tactics 
|as for its spirit of unselfish deyotion 
‘ana daredevil gallantry, which is un- 
il surpassed by anything the great war 
jhas produced. Capt. Rickenbacker 

has written some of its brightest 

pages, and on behalf of the A. E. F. T 

am proud to bear witness to our ad-. 

miration for the Air Service and for 
him. PERSHING.” 

Personal tributes to Capt, Ricken- 
backer’s brilliance iim the air, and 
that of his fellows, were paid during 
the dinner by’Secretary Baker, Gen: 
Menoher, Dr. Henry Vandyke, forme: 
Minister to Holland, and W. Bourke 
Cockran. But their speeches merely 
added emphasis to the fact that 
would have been indisputable even 
without them—that ‘the acclaim of 
the evening made it the most enthu-" 
siastic welcome eny one man has yet 
received in New York on this return 
from. the war. 

Baker Lauds “Real Crusader.” 

Secretary Baker, in an address 
which was enthusiastically applauded, 
said: 

“Capt. Rickenbacker is one, of the 
real crusaders of America—one of the 
truest knights our country has ever 
known. He will find his greatest de- 
light when the evening of his life 
comes in looking back on his experi- 
ences. He will never forget the thrill 
of combait in the clouds where it was 
his life or his adversary’s. He will 
always know this thrili even when 
he awakes from this deepest sleep. 

“But his life will always be glad- 
dened as he looks about him and sees 
men and women,and. children walking 
free and unafraid, ad when he thinks 
that he has given his best and ven- 
tured his own life to bring: that Roo 
dition about.’ , 

The Secretary of War gave some 
interesting figures on the development 
of airplanes by this country. He said 
that when he first took office, just 
previous to our difficulty w ith Mexico, 
there were only eight airplanes owned 
by the United States Army and most 
of these would not fly. ; 

Sarvico Grew. 
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COL. DEEDS FOR 
AIRPLANE WORK - 


Extols the Man That Charles E. 
Hughes Recommended for 


Court-Martial. 
AT RICKENBACKER DINNER 


“His Imagination Peopled the 
Sky with Airplanes,” Sec- 
retary Declares. 


PRAISES AVIATION RESULTS | 


4 

In Speed and Ingenuity, Baker Says, 
America Exceeded Work of 

4 Ail Other Nations. 


Colonel BE. A. Deeds, whom Charles E. 
Hughes recommended be brought to 
court-martial on charges of acting as 


confidential adviser to a former business | 
associate and who was subsequently ex- | 


onerated by aboard of inquiry, 
warmly defended last night by Secre- 
tary of War Baker, speaking at a din- 
ner tendered to Captain Edward V. 
Hickenbacker’s, America’s ‘‘ace of 
aces,’ at thé Waldorf-Astoria by the 
Contest Board of the Automobile Asso-. 
cjation of America. Colonel Deeds heard 
the Secretary’s praise of him. 

Secretary Baker cited figures showing 
the number of airplanes America had 
when we entered the war, and gave fig- | 
vives showing the number at the time, 
the. armistice was signed. He praise , 
Colonel Deeds highly and all’ those as-| 
sociated with him in the designing and | 
manufacture of the Liberty motor. 

“There is present here a man who, 
with a Gd rawing board and a couple of 
eG locked wimself in a room and 
came out with: the Liberty motor,’’ con- 
tinued the Secretary. ‘*' There is at a 
iable in this room Colonel Deeds, who 
welked around Washington with air- 
pianes flying cff the tips of his fingers. 
Tlis imegination peopled the sky ~ wath 
gipplaries: 

‘ There are those who think ‘that Colo- 
nel Deeds wanted to attain the unattain- 
able, 
inio the aircraft proplems in such a wey 
tifet he allowed nothing. to stand in the 

way of the: program that he ‘set up. As 
a result, In-the first year of: the war the 
d erty motor was designed, ‘tested, im- 
proved, -and. placed in quantity | -manu- 
facttre and 1, 100 motors were produced. | 
In Le next six months a8 000 were pro- 


) Liberty motors we could ‘give them and | 


‘spruce and when the armistice was 


fore. By the end of the war 


was | our 
| brought down 491 German planes. 


but I want to say that he went | 


_they asked me how many 


ho wsoon we could send them over: 

‘There was also a spruce shortage. 
"These men built railroads to inaccessible 
parts of the Northwest In order to get 


signed we had taken over allied orders 


| for 20,000,000 feet of spruce and were’ 


actually turning out 25,000,000 feet 
monthly. 

““We had never had machine guns 
synchronized to the propeller blades be- 


we had 


lamade 30,000: Lewis guns and 25,000 
Marlin guns synchronized to shoot 
through.the propeller blades. And any 


ene who knows the mechanism of 2 ma- 
chine gun knows what that means, i 
“In the breakdown of machines we 
found? that only 4 per cent. were attrib- | 
utable to accident, 8 per cent. because | 
of the weakness of the machines, and | 
from 86 to 88 per cent. because of the] 
preakdown: in men. The medical side | 
of ‘the air service studied the problem, | 
and. concluded that the difficulty with | 
the men concerned itself with the high | 
z#ititude thew flew at; therefore they | 
‘desigmed an oxygen device that was. 
/peneficial, and at the end of the war 
we were producing them at the rate of 
25 000 a month. ’ 
| -<¥rom the beginning to the end of 
the yar I think it is a fair statement to 
say that we had exceeded, in the in- 
genuity of our centribution, in the or-| 
ganization of our facilities, in the speed 
ef our production and in the promises 
‘of the immediate future of the air serv- 
lice, the work of all the other nations 
lallied with us together. 


| Got 491 German wigneas 


Te some of my associates in the War 
mechan dreamed impossible dreams, 
if they saw possibilities for production 


dihat only time can satisfy, I attribute’! 
as much success as they did have to 
their optimism and enthusiasm, for if 
| they had been pessimists they could not 
| fave made their fine accomplishments. 
‘During our participation in the war 
men actualy but uhofficially 
Ac- 
cording to the severe rules of the serv~ 
however, only 350 of these were 
The Germans got 271 of our 
planes. So you see we pretty nearly got 
two for one. We brought down fifty- 
zeven of their paligons and they got 
forty-five of ours.’ 

wieetary Baker decigred that if the 
artnistice had not been signed the Ger- 


fice, 
counted. | 


| man.armies would have been captured 


or Gen. 
eclared, 


and seconded the words of M 
Charles T. Menoher, who had_ 


prior to the address of the Secretary, 
that the victory of the Allles was. a 
military victory and was not due to the 
internal condition of Germany. 

The Secretary praised Ca. fate Ricken- 
backer as a crusader of the skies who 
would in the evening of his life be glad 


that he gave his youth to his country 


|}and ventured death on its behalf. He 
concluded by hoping that now the mili- 
tary victory is over there should follow 
on its heels'a moral victory and he 
hoped that the statesmen at Versailles 
would make concrete contribution to the 
cause for which Americans. laid down 
their lives. 


_ Praises American Army. 


\ General Menoher, who formerly com- 
manded the Rainbow Division during 
the period of active warfare, was ap- 
plauded warmly when he declared that 
it ws only the surrender of Germany 
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Secretary Pace Stands at Sa- 
. lute Beside Him When Hero 


| Trust Knights Our Country 
: . ‘Ever Known,” Says War 


ae the ‘reat war, was the mitre 
bs | guest last pight at the Wal-| 


yikes 


A cae and Acs organizations 


Spies 3 : 

ker. ‘has: won as an automobile 
acer and an airman. 

i. ‘Rickenbacker that is started 
the principal guest at the din- 
his: mother stepped in and 
onoss away from him. Six 
ed EeTSOns: were gathered hart 


ATS f War Baker and Poufeseier. 
ive Cliffora Ireland, of / Illinois, the 
{ ‘ Major eGn. Charles 'T. 
| Menoher, Director of the: Air Service, 
‘thehe, ‘too, and Major Walker- 
of the Royal British Air Forces, 
| Major James A, Meissner, Capt. 
jouglas” Campbell and Lieut. Paul 
, all aces of the American scr- 
_ Eddie Baid, Louis Chevvrolet, 
th De Palma, Ray, Harroun, Bar- 


ons ‘of Rickenbacker’s Racing 
were conspicuous as well. 
urned His Tribute to Mother. 
ome one called for three cheers for: 
"Rickenbacker and the roar was just 
| Starting when Eddie came to his feet 
“and stretched out his arms toward 
8, box in the balcony. A beaming 
little woman in black silk, whose 
0" sale a red hair was parted in the 


e to the gesture,while two hand-|| 


he ‘group was made up Mrs. 
th ene Miss Emma! 


| 
| 


girls , took their places beside} 


jarmistice was signed we 


stand up before the noise ceased, and 
each time she- did stand up her son 


Jana Secretary Baker stood with their 


hands raied to their foreheads in sa- 
lute to her, 

Once again the attempt to cheer 
Eddie was made, and this time it 
was lost in the song which runs: 

1l’m from Ohio, I’m from Ohio, 

There is nothing half so fine as that 
Buckeye State of mine. 

I’m from Ohio, dear old Ohio, 

Round my home my heart strings 
twine. 

It’s the land of Grant and Sherman, 
McKinley, Garfield too, 

And_you’ll hear from several others 
new this great big war is through. 

Pership picked a cracker jacker when 
he sent for Rickenbacker, 

For he’s from Ohio. too. 

Pershing Honors Ace in Message, 


The song was merely the first oc- 
casion of the mention of Pershing’s 
mame. Toastmaster Ireland stirred 
great applause when he read this mes- 
sage of felicitation from the Com- 
mander in Chief: 

“The history of the American iM 
Service on the western front is as re- 
imarkable for its sound and success- 
| ful development of aviation tactics 
las for its spirit of unselfish devotion 
‘and daredevil gallantry, which is un- 
| surpassed by anything the great war 
has produced. Capt. Rickenbacker 
has written some of its brightest 
pages, and on behalf of the A. E. F. I 
am proud to bear witness to our ad- 
miration for the Air Service and for 
him. PERSHING.” 

Personal"tributes to Capt. Ricken- 
backer’s brilliance im the air, and 
that of his fellows, were paid during 
the dinner by Secretary Baker, Gen: 
Menoher, Dr. Henry Vandyke, forme: 
Minister to Holland, and W. Bourke 
Cockran. But their speeches merely 
added emphasis to the fact that 
would have been indisputable even 


without them—that the acclaim of | 
the evening made it the most enthu-’ 


siastie welcome any one man has yet 
received in New York on his return 
from. the war. 

Baker Lauds “Real Crusader.” 

Secretary Baker, in an address 
which was enthusiastically applauded, 
said: 

“Capt. Rickenbacker is one, of the 
real crusaders of America—one of the 
truest knights. our country has ever 
known. He will find his greatest de- 
light when the evening of his life 
comes in looking back on his experi-~ 
ences. He will never forget the thrill 
of combait in the clouds where it was 
his life or his adversary’s. He will 
always know this thrill even when 
he awakes from this deepest sleep. 

“But his life will always be glad- 
dened as he looks about him and sees 
men and women,and.children walking 
free and unafraid, ad when he thinks 
that he has given his best and ven- 
tured his own life to bring that con- 
dition about.’ 

The Secretary of War gave some 
interesting figures on the development 
of airplanes by this country. He said 
that when he first took office, just 
previous to our difficulty w ith Mexico, 
there were only eight airplanes owned 
by the United States Army and most 
of these would not fly. Q 

How Air Service Grew. 

He said that when we’entéréd the” 
European war- we had only twelve 
fighting planes, two tpraining planes 
and the entire personnel of our “air 
service numibered 160. Wihen tas 

had 
France 6,472 ees and in America 
Att the same; 


brought down: by our Aout: men of 
the sky was 491, although the severe | 


to an official total, of 350. The Ger-, 
maAns sent down 271 of our machines.’ 
We destroyed 25: of their balloons and 
they downed 45 of ours. 


FEBRUARY _ 


rule of counting victories reduced this | 


—<——$___ —_ 


BAKER DEFENDS 
COL. DEEDS FOR 
_ AIRPLANE WORK 


Extols the Man That Charles E. 
Hughes Recommended for 
Court-Martial. 


AT RICKENBACKER DINNER | 


“His Imagination Peopled the 
Sky with Airplanes,” Sec- 
retary Declares. 


PRAISES AVIATION RESULTS 


4 
In Speed and Ingenuity, Baker Says, 
America Exceeded Work of 

Ail Other Nations, 


Colonel BH. A. Deeds, whom Charles E. 
Hughes brought to 
court-martial on charges of acting as 
confidential adviser to a former business 
associate and who was subsequently ex- 
onerated by a board of inquiry, 
warmly defended last night. by. Secre- 
tary of War Baker, speaking at a din- 
ner tendered to Captain Edward V. 
Rickenbacker’s, Det 


recommended be 


was 


America’s ace of 
aces,’ at thé Waldorf-Astoria by the 
Contest Board of the Automobile Asso- 
ciation of America. Colonel Deeds heard 
the Secretary’s praise of him. 


s ecretary Baker cited figures showing 
the number of airplanes America had 
when we entered the war, and gave fig- 


ures showing the number at the time } 


the armistice was signed. He praise, 
€olonel Deeds highly and all- those as- 
sociated with him in the designing and 
manufacture of the Liberty motor. 

“There is present here a man who,/|! 
with a Gd rawing board and a couple of 
peneils, locked wimself in a room and 
came out with: the Liberty motor,’ ‘con- 
tinued the Secretary. ‘' There is at a 
table in this room Colonel Decds, who 
welked around Washington with air- 
pianes flying eff the tips of his fingers. 
iis imeginatioh peopled the sky | with 
Si yrlerics: 

* There are those who think ‘that Colo- 
nel Deeds wanted to attain the ynattain- 
able, but I want to say ‘that he went 
inio the aircfaft proslems in such a wey 
tifet he allowed nothing to stand. in the 
way of the program that he set up. As 
a result, in the first year of: the war the 


Liberty motor was désigned, ‘tested, im- 


proved, ‘and, placed in quantity amanu- 
facture ‘and 1,100 motors were produced. 
In the next six months 18,0 : 


19, 


no matter on which subject, always” 
ended when _they asked me how many. 
d8berty motors we could give them and 
ho wsoon we could send them over. 
“here was also a spruce shortage. 
"These men built railroads to inaccessible 
parts of the Northwest In order to get 
‘spruce and when the armistice was 
signed we had taken over allied orders ; 
for 20,000,000 feet of spruce and were. 
actually turning out 25,000,000 feet: 
monthly. 7 
“We had never had machine guns 
synchronized to the propeller blades be- 
fore. By the end of the war we had 
vw adé 30,000: Lewis guns and 25,000 
Marlin guns synchronized to shoot 
|ahrough-the propeller blades. And any 
| one who knows the mechanism of a ma- 
chine gun knows what that means. ‘ 
“In the breakdown of machines we 
found that only 4 per cent. were attrib- | 
utable to accident, 8 per cent. because, 
of the weakness of the machines, and} 
from 86 to 88 per cent. because of the 
breakdown in men. The medical side 
of ‘the air service studied the problem, | 
is #nd. concluded that the difficulty with 
ihe men concerned itself with the high | 
zltitude thew flew at; therefore they 
ldesigmed an oxygen device that was. 
peneficial, and at the end of the war 
we were producing them at the rate of 
25.000-a menth. ’ 
| ** From the beginning to the end of 
the yar I think it is a fair statement to 
say that we had exceeded, in the in- 
igenuity of our centribution, in the or-| 
genization of our facilities, in the speed 
ef our production and in the promises 
lof the immediate future of the alr serv-j} 
ice, the work of all the other nations 
allied with us together. 


Got 491 German Planes. 


‘Jf some of my associates in the War 
Department dreamed impossible dreams, 
if they saw possibilities for production; 
that only time can satisfy, I attribute! 
as much success as they did have to 
their optimism and enthusiasm, for if 
|they had been pessimists they could not 
have made their fine accomplishments. 

‘ Puring our participation in the war 
our men actually but unhofficially 
Drought down 491 German planes. <Ac- 
cording to the severe rules of the sery-~ 
fice, however, only 350 of these were 
counted... The Germans got 271 of our 
planes. So you see we pretty nearly got 
two for one. We brought down fifty- 
zeven of their balloons and they got 
forty-five of ours.’ 

omtweetary Baker declared that if the 
artnistice had not been signed the Ger- 
nian.armies would have been captured 


and seconded the words of a eninge Gen. 
Charles T. Menoher, who had declarad, 


prior to the address of the Secretary, 
that the victory of the Allies was. a 
military victory and was not due to the 
internal condition of Germany. 

The Secretary praised Ca oe Ricken- 
backer as a crusader of the skies who 
}| would in the evening of his life be glad 
that he gave his youth to his country 
and ventured death on its behalf. He 
concluded by hoping that now the mili- 
tary victory is over there should follow 
on its heels|a moral victory and he 
hoped that the statesmen at Versailles 
would make concrete contribution to the 
cause for which Americans laid down 
their lives. 


_ Praises American Army. 


\ General Menoher, who formerly com- 
tmanded the Rainbow Division during 
the period of active warfare, was ap- 
plauded warmly when he declared that 
it ws only the surrender of Germany 
that saved its armies from capture, for 
he asserted that in the last drive there 
was absolutely no doubt but that the 
American troops would push on to the 
aes ‘“‘and nothing on earth could 
sto) Rie 
“ Pat one time we felt that American 
airplanes were not coming along fast 
enough,”’ bee conhnved: “We may as 
well admit th But we knew that ue 
American names with us. It was 


| 


uestion that the Amer- 
ican Army be e the determining fac- 
tor of the war. zie be assisted in stop- 
ping the Hun drive to aoe and the 

un was stopped 
The French whom I served, were 
Fiat ond willing to admit that. “Three 
days after we stopped them at _ the 
| Marne we took the Tiitiative away from 
the Hun and he never regained it. We 


peace to save his army from capture.” 


dead in his tracks. } 


drove him back till he had to sue for | 
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Words in March Letter That He 
Objected to Eliminated 
by Baker. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—Diécussion at 
the Capitol of published reports that 
Provost Marshal Crowder had been rep- 
rimanded by General March, Chief of 
Staff, led the War Department to au- 
thorize a statement today that General 
Cowder’s entire military record was un- 
marred and to disclose the origin of 
| the reprimand story. _ ; 

It was stated that when the second 
draft was being planned General March 
and General Crowder differed over the 


ision for medical examinations and 
eechanged jetters on the subject. The 
language of a brief abstract of G ‘al 
March's letter, which went to division 
heads in the course of departmental 
routine, was construed by General Crow- 
der as implying 2 Teno aus, and he 
took the matter up wi Secretary 
Baker. The Secretary wrote in reply 
that he found no reprimand was intend- 
ed, but that to make this clear he had 
had the language to which the General 
objected altered. 

A resolution introduced yesterday by 
Representative Siegel of New York pro- 
posed that the Speaker of the House 
appoint a special committee to inyesti- 

ate various charges affecting the War 

epartment, including one that General | 


re- |) 
that | 
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— |WILL SEND 26TH T0 


BOSTON IF POSSIBLE 
Baker Says Sailing Date 
Has Not Been Fixed - 


Hopes to Bring Division as Unit and 
That It Gan Parade ; 


Sec of War Newton D. Baker, at the 
State caucus of the League of Nations] 
in Tremont Temple yesterday morning, | 
publicly assured parents and friends of. 
men in the 26th Division that he is doing | 
everything possible to expedite the/ 
home-coming of the division and that; if 


possible, he will order the debarkation 
to take aay 


as possible, and if) conditions are sub-| 
ject to our control the division will land 
in Boston. , 

“I am anxious that the division should 
have an opportunity to parade in Bos- 
ton. I don’t know how far that will be 
possible. I want the 26th Division to/! 
parade in Boston in order that it may 
receive its due from you for the quality 
and the character of the men. They 
are worthy of the traditions of their 
ancestors, for they carried the flag of 
our country from one victory to an- 
other, knowing no defeat and contrib-| 
uting in a spectacular and obvious way 
to the ultimate military victory which 
our Army has achieved over the Ger- | 
mans.” é 

The Secretary of War spent a rather | 
strenuous day_in Boston. Met by Maj 
Gen Clarence R. Edwards upon his ar- 
rival at the South Station in the early 
morning, Sec Baker was driven to the 
Hotel Bellevue, where he breakfasted 
in his room. Shortly after he was met by 
J. Randolph Coolidge Jr, president of 
the League of Free Nations’ Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, and by Judge 
George W. Anderson of the United States 
Circuit Court, Loft “ 

An hour later the three were driven 
to Tremont Temple to attend the cau-] 
cus of the league. re + a oa 

Following the Tremont Temple meet-_ 
ing the War Secretary attended the 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon at the, 
Hotel Brunswick and in the evening 
Was the principal speaker at the League) 
of Nations meeting in Tremont Temple. | 
He left for Washington at midnight, — 

Since the War Secretary came to Bos- 
ton, not in his official capacity, but as 
one of the speakers at the League of 
Nations meeting, there were no military 
ceremonies or inspections during his 
brief stay., ; 


i 


~ THE. RIGHT-ABOUT on the reconstruction period, as it 


New York’s Big 


Bright Newsy 
Soldier Paper 


The Doughboy’s 


Homecoming 


“Stars and Stripes” 


United States Will Find 
Jobs For Men Who Fought 


Her Battles in France 


Secretary of War Urges Soldier - Patients 
Now in Hospitals to Take Advantage of 
Government Reconstruction Program 


“TT is utterly inconceivable that the United States should 
| neglect to supply jobs for the men who have defended her 
on the battlefields of France.” 

In these reassuring words Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
routed the impression gaining ground in some quarters that the 
country is unappreciative of the victory and bravery of her 
soldiers, that they are being pushed from pillar to post in their 
search for work, that the stay-at-homes have all the good berths 
in control leaving the fighting men out in the cold, and that 
misery, want and starvation are staring them in the face, as 
recompense for their courageous pilgrimage. 

It was during the course of a recent short visit to New York 
that the Secretary of War gave expression to his views for 


“peculiarly applies to home-coming soldiers. 
~ For those who incline to a pessimistic view of a soldier’s fu- 
ture, the Secretary had little sympathy. The nation, according 
to him, recognizes its obligation to the men who fought to 
defend its honor in France, and will redeem it. This ‘redemp- 
tion consists in giving to every soldier a square deal and the 
opportunity to make good. While present industrial disorgan- 
ization, due to the stoppage of war work, may seemingly stand 
in the way of this, the condition is only transient and will soon 
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BROUGHT FIVE 
WOUNDED MEN 
BACK TO LINES 


Red-headed Private From 
Seattle Regular Sure- 
Enough Hero 


WINS COVETED D. S. CROSS 


Is One Of z1193 Yanks From 
France to Arrive at Old 
Grand Central Palace 
N wounded men through a heavy 

barrage to a first aid dressing 
station, Pvt. Christian Nelson, of the 
30th Engineers, picked up another of 
his fellows badly gassed although the 
latter’s clothes were saturated with | 
mustard which will penetrate through | fR 
hell and damnation. This occurred 
near Brois de Brieulles. He saved 
the five of them, but in so doing 
“went under’ himself from effects 


of the mustard gas. Nelson is a red- 
headed chap fromSeattle, Washing- 


MISTER SECRETARY |Nemocracy For All Peoples To Be 
Established Safe For All Times 
Through Victory of U.S. Doughboy 


Commander-in-Chief of the Army Is Now 
Gathering Fruits of Victory and Writing 
Treaties That Will Safeguard Free Nations 


OT content with leading four 


: ~. (Copyright by THe Ricua Anour) 
{2 MERICA’S thousands of wounded and sick fighting men have not sacri 
- ficed, bled and suffered for the cause of world democracy and human 
f\freedom in vain. Such is the opinion of Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. 
ee ‘There being about four thousond disabled. fighting men in the three 
| Debarkation Hospitals of this port. today, with thousands of others having 
||passed through them en route for further treatment before discharge, and with 
|| approximately 100,000 men still in Army hospitals in France waiting tranports 
l|home, Mr. Baker was asked, weighing these facts in the balance as against 
lthe recent trend of events at the Peace Congress, if in his opinion the price 
||paid by the dougboys during eighteen months of service is worth the results 


been said against the fiery-haired |* 
ones, but his bravery in France will 
have considerable to do in removing 
that alleged stigma, bay: 
-Nelson is a hero. There are no]: 
two ways about it, Not only. do his |' 
pals regard him as such, but’so did |. 
those in command. If anyone doubts |. 
this, let them prevail upon him to 
show his Distinguished Service Cross. 


_ give way to one of enormous commercial expansion and growth, 
affording every veteran the chance he now aches to get his 


hands on. 


‘Only “Be Patient” 


Mr. Baker then declared: 

“T can only say to the returned sol- 
dier,—be patient. When the country 
has passed through its present state 
of industrial disorganization and set- 
tles down to its prosperous industrial 
normal’ state once more, the returned 
soldier will again be welcomed back 
into the commercial and industrial 
life of the nation.” s 


The next “smash” of the Secre- 
tary’s concerned the man disabled 
either by wounds or disease while in 
the service of his country. Mr. Baker 
has decided and. emphatic convictions 
on. this subject, which are of singular 
importance, first to men now in Army 
hospitals, second to their families, 
and third, to the country as a whole, 


The necessity for war disabled 
Americans to embrace the various 
re-educational and vocational courses 
now being provided at reconstruction 
hospitals under the direction of the 
Army Medical Departmént, the ad- 
vantages to be derived from taking 
the training mapped out and arranged 
by the Federal Board of: Vocational 
Education, the duty of a ‘%oldier’s 
family not to molest him and cry 
for him to come home while the Gov- 
ernment is repaying its debt to him, 
all this was dwelt upon by Mr. Baker 
in his characteristic lucid manner. It 
is clear that not only the battlefields 
of France but the battlefields at home 

' have received his careful attention 
and close, quiet scrutiny. : 


What Government Is Doing 


Follows what the Secretary of War 
_ has to say to the men in New York 
Debarkation Hospitals: 


“The greatest thing of all for you 
boys in the hospitals is to realize the 
-advantages of the vocational train- 
ing the Government is offering you. 
You have no idea of the wonderful 
accomplishments which will be yours 
if you take the courses now being 
rovided. I recall the case of an 
nglishman, who attended St. Dun- 
stan’s Hotel for Blinded Sailors and 
Soldiers, which is conducted by Sir 
Arthur Pearson, himself blind. Be- 
fore the war he wrote specifications 
for contracts. To-day as a result of 
the training he received at St. Dun- 
stan’s he is writing specifications for 
contracts at five times the salary he 
was paid prior to enlistments. 
“Similar results are bound to hap- 
pen in the United States, provided 
you men will only interest yourselves 
in the vocational training advantages 
(Continued on page 2) 


action.” 


PREMIER ACE 
OF ALE. F. FETED 
AT BANQUET 


America’s premier ace, Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, was feted at a 
banquet in the spacious halls of the 
Waldorff-Astoria Monday night in 
honor of his return to terra firma 
in the United States after rather a 
successful career in the air in 
France. The army joined with the 
automobile-racing and manufactur- 
ing fraternity in welcoming the avia- 
tor, Secretary of War Baker was 
the chief speaker of the evening, and 
the Contest Board of the American 
Automobile Association played the 
role of host. In reality, the demon- 
stration was a national welcome to 
one of the most popular American 
heroes of the Great War. 

Capt. Rickenbacker was not the sole 
ace in attendance.’ There was Major 
James Meissner, with twelve Boche 
planes to his credit; there was Capt. 
Douglas Campbell, the first Ameri- 
can aviator to win the coveted ace 
distinction; there was Lieut. Willard 
D. Hill, and Lieut. H. Baldwin, the 
latter of whom scored twelve victo- 


ries over the Boche flyers while on| 


duty with a British squadron. - 

Civil and military notables were 
there without number, all to do honor 
to the former racing driver who 
went to France as General Pershing’s 
chauffeur, and afterward became the 
most famous aviator of the A. E. F. 
And of course Capt. Rickenbacker’s 
mother was there, the proudest of 
them all. é 


A cablegram from General Per- 
shing congratulating Capt. Ricken- 
backer on his achievements was read, 
as were also greetings from ex-Presi- 
dent William H. Taft. 


Thivtycone Awarded 
Congressional Medal 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4— The 
Congressional Medal of Honor—the 
country’s highest war decoration— 
was today granted to 29 enlisted men 
and two officers. All performed acts 
of: “gallantry and intrepidity above 
and beyond the call of duty in 


He has one. é 

The citation which records his feat 
of courage reads as follows: “For 
extraordinary heroism under fire. 
Displaying remarkable preserverance 
and daring he made his way through 
a heavy barrage with a message for 
the commander of a Stokes mortar 
platoon. Later he volunteered to 
lead four wounded men through the 
barrage to a first aid station. On 
the way he met three other wounded 
soldiers, one of them had been 


Private Nelson carried this man to 
the dressing station knowing that his 
clothes were saturated with mustard 
gas.’ ; 

Still a trifle under the weather 
from pneumonia which resulted from 
the gassing, Nelson returned aboard 
the Celtic. With 1,193 other vets who 
have arrived at Debarkation Hospi- 
tal No. 5, Grand Central Palace, dur- 
ing the week, he is now comfortably 
recuperating and awaiting the day 
that spells home. Prior to Friday 
many of the wards were absolutely 
empty, but with the arrival of the 
Mongolia with 981 officers and en- 
listed men, and the Celtic with 192 
patients, the vacant beds were again 
filled. And a happy throng it is. 
Very few of the soldier patients have 
wounds of any seriousness and out 
of the entire group there were only 
one hundred who had to be carried 
on litters. Most of the recent ar- 
tivals are convalescing from pneu- 
monia, influenza, or measles. 


Hospital Breaks Record 


Two records were broken at the 
hospital in handling the men. In the 
short space of three hours every pa- 
tient who arrived on the Mongolia 
had passed through the receiving 
office and was hugely enjoying the 
delights of “No, 5.” As the results 
of the many arrivals Saturday and 
Sunday proved the largest visiting 
days the hospital has seen. Many 
indeed, were the happy reunions. 
These were the records broken. 

Among the Mongolia’s passengers 
now thoroughly comfortable at De- 
barkation Hospital No. 5, is Private 
William J. Moran, Company F, 4th 
Infantry. Private Moran is a New 
Yorker, his home being at 606 West 
46th Street. He said that the most 
welcome sight ever seen was “Miss 
Liberty,” when the transport came 
into port. Moran put in ten months’ 
service on the other side. He was 
put out of action at Chateau-Thierry, 
when he caught a shower of shrapnel 
and high explosives in the legs and 
shoulder. : 

Private Moran was enthusiastic in 
his praise of the American Red Cross 
and the Salvation Army, and glad to 
see these organizations doing just as 


(Continued on page 2) 


severely gassed and unable to walk. 


NEWTON 
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D. BAKER 


Secretary of War 


City Officials Consider 
- Problem of Sheltering 
Discharged Soldiers 


The Mayor expressed his interest 


few weeks the attention of Tux |in THe RicHt-Asout’s proposal that 


Ce times within the past 


RicHt-Axzout has been called to 
the fact that there are a large num- 
ber of discharged soldiers and sailors 
walking the streets of the city with- 
out funds and consequently with- 
out any fit place in which to sleep. 
There are, of course, a number of 
organizations that offer sleeping 
quarters for men in the service or 
just discharged at a very reasonable 
rate. But even this has become 
prohibitive for a number of men 
who have no homes here, and who 
have spent all their money in search- 
ing for jobs. There remains for 
them nothing but the Municipal 
Lodging House, or the chance that 
some warm-hearted New Yorker may 
take them in for the night. The 
after-care committees of the Red 
Cross are always ready to render 
temporary assistance to men in the 
service, but there are great numbers 
of these men who have never heard 
of this work, 

A reporter from Tur Ricut-Arout 
called the attention of Mayor Hylan 
to this situation yesterday. While 
he was waiting to sée the Mayor he 
talked with a discharge infantryman 
just’ returned from camp whose case 
is typical. The doughboy once had 
a prosperous little retail business on 
Thompson Street. He sold this 
when war was declared and enlisted. 
He has been unable to find a job 
since his return and his funds are 
getting low. He is already behind 
in his rent and has no family or 
friends who can help him. He was 
at the Mayor's: office to ask about 


‘getting a peddler’s license. 


the city provide free beds for dis- 
charged men who have no funds. 
He said that the city was full of a 
lot of “Loud-mouthed patriots who 
were willing to take out their patrio- 
tism: in talk but who wauld do lit- 
tle else. They have made me a great 
deal of trouble,” said His Honor, 
advising the reporter to see Com- 
missioner of Charities Coler over in 
the Municipal Building. 

Commissioner Coler listened to 
the idea and said that the Municipal 
Lodging House is already sheltering 
a number of disharged men. The 
Commissioner was asked if it would 
not be possible to put cots into one 
of the city buildings as a means of 
temporary relief. He said that he 
would take the matter under conside- 
ration. 

And there for the time being the 
matter rests. 


Fox HillsIsNow 
Genera! Hospital 


Pursuant to recent orders, U. S. 
Debarkation Hospital No. 2, Staten 
Island, has become a General Hos- 
pital, and will now receive patients 
from. other Debarkation _ hospitals. 
A number of patients have already 
been transferred from Debarkation 
Hospital No. 3, Greenhut Building, 
to the new General hospital on Staten 
Island, where they will undergo 
further observation and treatment. 

Every Debarkation hospital in 
New York City is now covered by 
Tue Ricut-Azout, which has it re-; 
presentatives in every institution. 


BUREAU PLAN 
ON INSURANCE 
MADE PUBLIC 


The way in which the government 
plans to extend the privilege of car- 
rying life insurance in its War Risk 
Insurance Bureau to soldiers and 
sailors, now that the war is over, has 


just been announced by Colonel 


Henry B. Lindsey, of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau. - Within five years 
men have the opportunity of con- 
verting the present policies into 
standard forms of insurance, accord- 
ing to the announcement. As one of 
the most valuable things being a sol- 
dier has given, it is anticipated that 
this chance to be insured will be 
eagerly grasped by the soldiers and 
sailors. 

New rates on the various types of 
policies will be announced soon. 

There will be six different kinds-of 

insurance—ordinary life, twenty-pay- 
ment life, thirty-payment life, twenty- 
year endowment, thirty-year endow- 
ment, and endowment payable at the 
age of 62. All policies will contain 
clauses providing that in case of per- 
manent total disability of the insured 
man the Government will make 
monthly payments to him and pre- 
mium payments will cease. This 
amounts virtually to old-age pension- 
ing and disability insurance, and in- 
sures that no man who has served in 
the Army or Navy need ever be des- 
titute if he carries the Government 
insurance. 
. All policy holders will participate 
in dividends and earnings of over 
3% per cent. from the insurance fund 
will go into dividends. Since the re- 
serves will be invested in Government 
securities, most of which will pay in 
the neighborhood of 414 per cent., it 
is.certain. that.there. will be large diy- 
idends to be returned periodically to 
policy holders. 

Collections of premiums will be 
made through postmasters in each 
community. 

Up to to-day 34,969 awards had 
been made on deaths of insured sol- 
diers and sailors for amounts aggre- 


gating $294,720,000. . 


Full List ot Latest Overseas Arrivals 


now accruing to the world at Versailles. 
His answer was an emphatic, “Yes.” 


- Mr. Baker was seen at the Hotel Belmont Monday evening, 
THE RIGHT-ABOUT requested an exclusive message from 
the Secretary of War to the men now temporarily residing at 
the Debarkation Hospitals of this city. He expressed himself 
as glad and happy to give it. = 


The Commander-in-Chief, President Wilson, is now gather- 
ing at the Peace Congress at Versailles the full fruits of the 


work accomplished and the suffering endured by American sole. 


diers, according to Mr. Baker. 


“Tell the soldiers,” said the Secretary of War, “who have 
fought the battle for democracy and won the victory, that their 
Commander-in-Chief is gathering the fruits of that victory: they 
have won, and is writing the treaties that will make those 
fruits everlasting and free to all the peoples of the earth. 


Democracy in Arms 


“The American Army abroad represented democracy in arma, 
It was associated with armies representing the democracy of 
the old world. Together they have madespossible a new world 
in which it is recognized that democracy will be as fundamental 
in the relations of peoples and nations, as it was previously in 
America alone. ea 


“The treaties now being written at Versailles will express 
the aspirations of America, which have become the aspirations 
of free peoples throughout the world. In this war freedom has 
triumphed not only with arms, but with ideas.” 


Throughout the interview Mr.:Baker showed that he com- 
pletely understood and was in sympathy with that American 
soldier who had gone to France, made possible the overthrow 
of armed itnperialism, paid for the victory with hurts suffered 
by himself, and now is home or soon to be home, eager to over- 
come his handicaps and win fresh laurels. 


In his opinion it is all-important that the home-coming veter- 
ans do not lose sight of those ideals which sent them grimly to 
battle in France. They glorified them during long stretches of 
courageous endurance in the trenches and with the furious elan 
that broke all barriers in open fighting. 


Ideals That Lost 

These same ideals, hopes and aspirations could easily be lost 
or dimmed in the halls of a peace conference. But they will not 
be. President Wilson, so the Secretary of War set forth, is 
fully cognizant of the price the Yanks paid, is well aware of 
the fine zeal that animated them, and is helping to write a 
treaty of peace which will satisfy them, satisfy the world, and 
insure tintold treasures of freedom and democracy to the 
America of to-morrow and to all peoples. 


\ 
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SECRETARY SEES 
WELCOME OF — 
SOLDIER TO JOB 


Urges Patients to Study 
In Hospitals According 
to Army Plan 


FOR BETTER CONDITIONS 


Greatest Gift in Power of the 
Government Is Complete 
Rehabilitation 


(Continued from page 1) 


which are yours for the taking. 

“T can remember, as can most any 
man of my age and generation, how 
Bie civil war veterans were received 

their return to civil life. Society 
ceived them, made much of them 
because of their injuries sustained in 
battle—for a time—and then pro- 
ceeded to go about its own business. 

“The returned wounded soldiers of 
that day basked in this warm recep- 
tion for a while and then became 
greatly dissatished and unhappy. 
What was the catise of this? They 
had not been taught how to care for 
themselves; they had been taught no 
craft, or trade, or profession. 


Greatest Gift of All 


“The greatest gift in the power of 
the Government to bestow is to make 
a returned disabled soldier self-sup- 
porting, self-respecting and independ- 
ent, by teaching him a trade or occu- 
pation that) he can practice despite 
the handicap of his injuries. : 

“The treatment given you to-day in 
Army hospitals is all designed to help 
bring about this end. Not only are 
your wounds being healed, but your 
mental attitude is being shaped, so 
that when the time comes you will 
be ready and fit in every particular 
to get back on the job. Some of 
things you are asked to do, now or 
later, may seem mighty foolish. For 
the life of you, you may not be able 
to see any benefit in turning a crank 
or kicking a pedal. But years after 
when a muscle once torn, or a bone 
once broken in France shows surpris- 
ing strength, you’ will know the 
reason. 

“Whatever will add to your future 
well-being, mental and physically, has 
been prepared for you. This how- 
ever, merely marks the first step in 
the training period back to self-sup- 
pott and self-respect’ in civil life. 
Next comes the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, Equipped with 
your service, records, qualification 
cards and the hospital notes on your 
case, it will make every effort to 
place you in that branch of work 
which will be most congenial and 
profitable, considering ‘your own 
prefererices, abilities and injuries.” 


Legless “Math” Student 
Here Secretary Baker cited the case 
of a legless soldier, a patient in 
Walter Reed General Hospital, on 
the outskirts of Washington, He 
had been an ardent student of mathe- 
matics at college previous to the war. 
The Federal Board of. Vocation! 
Education after thoroughly going into 
his case advised him to continue his 
studies along this line. He decided 
he would. He had dabbled with cal- 
culus and other forms of higher 
“math,” now he would master them. 
His ambition to-day is to become a 
professor of mathematics which can- 
not but be regarded as an honorable 
and respected calling. 

Of course, while studying the Vo- 
cational Board will take care of his 
college ‘expenses and at the same time 
pay him a recompense equal to that 
he would have received were he on 
active Army service. The decision to 
continue his studies was up to this 
soldier and to him alone, the Secre- 
tary pointed out. Had he passed them 
up, little of anything could have been 


done for him. But he decided to.stick | such badges. 


to.the ship and now the resources of 
the-Government are at his disposal. 
Mr. Baker next had a suggestion to 
offer to parents, He said: “Fathers 
and mothers want their boys home. 
They declare, ‘Our boy has lost his 
leg, He is practically over the opera- 
tion now, and we want him/home ‘so 
that we can give him the affectionate 
_care that he and we crave. But that 


affectionate care will not accomplish 


the same result that the Government’s 
care would. 
“The affection will last, but the 
- constant effort necessary to make the 
disabled man superior to his injury, 
independent and self-supporting in 
spite of it, cannot endure. 
-"Fach family should realize that 


“the Government is undertaking a 


great work for the benefit of every 
disabled man, but that unless co- 
operation is given by them in per- 
mitting their son to stay in the hos- 
pital until he has, received full treat- 
ment and then under the care.of the 
Government for further training, the 
whole effort and system is valueless. 


Make Further Sacrifice 


“Each family should make the fur- 
ther sacrifice now of letting their boy 
under Government care atid supervi- 
sion until completely rehabilitated as 
an independent, self-supporting man.” 

Another danger pointed out by Mr. 
Baker was that of some taking their 
boys away from the care of the Gov- 
ernment and providing for their re- 
training themselves. Often folks of 
means may desire to do this for men 
not related to them. While it is well 
meaning enough, it serves to place a 
disagreeable stigma upon those men 
who elect to pursue their rehabilita- 
tion under federal guidance, at least 
in their own eyes. They are made to 
feel that they. are analagous to pa- 
tients in a charity ward... This, of 
course, is far from being the case, 
still the reaction seems inevitable. 

~“Well-to-do parents, “declared the 
Secretary, “and others who take a 
fancy to some boy, take him out of 
the hospital and say, ‘I’ll put him 
through college myself.’ To the boy 
remaining in the hospital that leaves 
a certain stigma on the efforts of 
the Government along educational 
lines. Sons of poorer families are 
made to feel that their lads are not 
having as complete and as good an 
education under the Government plan. 

“Of course, it is realized by them 
that the Government has secured the 
time and efforts of the ablest men 
in the country for this particularly 
essential job. 
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She’s Some Newsie! 


Prominent Woman Official of 
“Red Cross Plays ‘“‘Newsie”’ 


For Soldiers’ Newspaper\».y 


“Wanna buy a paper, mister?” ” 

No answer. 

“Ah, goon! 

No answer. 

“Hey, there! It is a soldier paper. 
All about the boys, what they are do- 
ing!’ 


Bang! 


It’s a good paper.” 


Hand into change pocket. 
Coin produced. Paper changes 
hands. Sale made. Customer goes 
off reading. “Newsboy” is ready to 
tackle the next one. } 

The above, while it may not be a 
flawless account of Miss’ Mabel 
Boardman’s method of selling a sol- 
dier newspaper on the streets of 
Washington, yet acurately sets forth 
the spirit with which she-assails the 
job each week, ue : 

Miss Mabel Boardman ,by the way, 
is a highs official: of the American 
Red Cross, And the hospital paper 
she is “newsboying” for is The Come- 
Back, published. at, Walter Reed 
Hospital just outside of Washington, 
and a fellow ber of the family 
which included (Ae Right About. 

Washington women, . especially 
those associated with the Red Cross, 
have adopted The Come-Back as 
their own. In fact, the entire dis- 
tribution of the paper is: in their 
hands. And the results they have 
achieved, would put to shame the ex- 
pert circulation staff: of many a 

Sas ome 


Button, Button, Who’s 


| Without a Button? 


Just a ‘button\with a number, but 
official, and all that, will be the 
warrant of persons not in the mil- 
itary service for entering floors of 
Debarkation Hospital No. 3, Gre- 
enhut Building, above the mezzanine 
floor. The order became offective 
February Ist, and those who have 
authority to visit places above the 
mezzanine floor, will hence forth 
wear a large white button with “U. 
S. A. Debarkation Hospital No. 3, 
New York City” in the center on 
their left sleeve. 

Guards will recognize and honor 
Officers, nurses, and 
soldiers ate instructed to conduct 
unattended persons found above the 
mezzanine floor to the information 
desk, if such persons cannot show 
the button or written authority for 
their presence. 

Civilian employees of the Quarter- 
master. or others. employed in the 
hospital or laboratories will be allow- 
ed to go where their duties require. 


‘Tt is nothing more or less than 
the honorable thing to help the Gov- 
ernment to make useful citizens out 
of disabled soldiers. Parents by al- 
lowing their boys to remain in the 
Government’s care, rather than plac- 
ing them in self-selected colleges, and 
institutions, will help this work along 
in a large way.” 


A. Soldier’s Duty 
Reverting again to the doughboy 


himself, who never seems to be very |* 


far from the Secretary's thoughts, 
he declared: ~ 

“T want all the men in the hospitals 
to feel that/itvis.part of your duties 
as soldiers to take advantage of the 
oppottunities the Government offers 
them to become self-supporting citi- 
zens once more... ‘ 

“The fighting was not all done with 
arms overseas. There is still the 
fight for reconstruction on this side.” 

Mr. Baker then*recalled the ex- 
ample of an old Army man of his 
acquaintance who had lost his left 
arm in France, Having the idea of 
duty well in mind and knowing that 
as an untrained cripple he would be 
of little use to his country, he signed 
with the Féderal Board of Vocational 
Education for a course at the Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, where he 
is going to take up civil engineering, 


‘having shown considerable aptitude 


for that line of work in the Army, 
The course will last several years, at 
least, but during that time he will 
be amply provided for financially, as 
his tuition is paid: by the, Govern- 
ment, and he also will receive a liberal 
allowance for living expenses. 

The outstanding point in connec- 
tion with this man according to the 
Secretary of War,-is that he is enter- 
ing upon a. new phase of his life, 
that of reequipping himself, not only 
for his own future benefit, but to 
prove to disabled soldiers in general 
that if an old-timer, a - supposed 
hackneyed Army man can “come 
back,” «they surelycan, 


eS 


Metropolitan daily. Still this is not 
unusual, having previously -demon- 
strated their ability to “put across” 
almost any job on God’s green earth. 

It must be admitted that some New 
York women have been running a 
close second. to those in the National 
Capitol. . Members of the Wall 
Street Women’s Club are showing 


themsélves to be no mean “business | ; 


boosters.” Another group headed by 
Mrs.- A... Whitcomb are booming 
things in great shape. 
fair to mention some and not others 
in this connection, and yet some wo- 
men do fight shy of cold type, so 
their names must be ommitted. 

The sentiment of most of these 
“newsies”’ is. that if a woman of Miss 
Mabel Boardman’s type does not con- 
sider it beneath her dignity to sell a 
soldier paper on the streets of the 
capital city, it surely shoul not in- 
jure the pride of New Yorkers to do 
the same. 

The Circulation manager of Tur 
Right-About expressed the opinion 
recently that he expects it will be 


‘necessary to enlarge his present quar- 


ters when the women of this city fully 
realize the enviable opportunity for 
service this néwspaper opens up to 
thenktsv75's terse Te tae ; 

Mabel: Boardman ‘down in- Wash- 
ington thinks he is tight. 


Here’sa Gay That 
| Likes Army Life! 


“T want to go home!” is the morn- 
ing and evening prayer of most men 
in the Medical Department yet there 
is a soldier, Hospital Sergeant Carl 
H. Hoffmeir, at Debarkation Hosp- 
ital No. 5, ‘Grand Central Palace, 
who' re-enlisted this week, Aready 
he has served fourteen years in the 
army and he has seen active service 


in the Philippines, Porto Rico and |’ 


Cuba. In the present war Sergeant 
Hoffmeir got as far as Camp Merritt 
when further shipment of troops 
was stopped. 


Pill-Rollers, Here’s 
Chance For A Job 


If you can make pills or fill pre- 
scriptions, if the mortar and spatula 
are a part of. your working tools, 
then Lieutenant <A. Anderson, 
Adjutant, Debarkation Hospital No, 
3, Greenhut Building would like to 
know about it.. There is a chance 
for good jobs for patients who are 
registered pharmacists. It has been 
requested that such men submit their 
names to him. 


HERO BROUGHT 
FIVE BUDDIES 
BACK TO LINES 


(Continued from page 1) 


good work in this country as they did 
in France and England. . 
Before he entered. the army, Moran 
was a factory worker, and he intends 
to go back to his trade as soon as he 
is sufficiently recovered. Meanwhile 
he is going to enjoy the comforts of 
Debarkation Hospital No. 5. ~ 


New York Boy Back 


. Corporal Max Rosenberg, Head- 
quarters Company, 114th Infantry, is 
another of the new arrivals at No. 
5. Rosenberg served 12 months. in 
France, and is recovering from the 
effects of gas which he received at 
St. Mihiel. He hails from Passaic, 
N. J., and is glad that he is so near 
his home town. 


The corporal enlisted in 1913, and 
went down to the border when the 
Mexicans started their little fuss. 
From there he went to France _and 
was in on most of the heavy fight- 
ing. Rosenberg says he is thoroughly 
disgusted with the German as a 
fighter. It was just like taking candy 
away from a baby at St. Mihiel ac- 
cording to him; and in the Argonne, 
the Yanks knocked the Huns into a 
“row of shanties in jig time.” 

“Say,” declared the corporal, “those 
birds wouldn’t get within twenty miles 
of an American if they could help 
it. As hand-to-hand fighters they 
were the worst example that I ever 
want to see.’ 


Rosenberg was a radio operator in 
civil life, and now says that he is 
going back to the same work. Radio 
operating is the only business in the 
‘world in the opinion of the corporal. 


316th Inf, 


1G, 308th Inf., 77th Div. 


THE PORT OF MISSING MEN 


Before the inauguration of “The Port of Missing Men’ column 
the editors of THE RIGHT-ABOUT did not fully realize the 
widespread circulation of the paper. 


know full well. 


Seldom has a newspaper feature met with such instant and wide- 
spread response from its readers; as did “The Port of Missing 
Inquiries for missing loved ones come daily to the office 


Men.” 


of LHE RIGHT-ABOUI, at Debarkation Hospital No. 3, Green- 
hut Building—inquiries from almost cvery state along the Atlantic 


seaboard. 


The deluge has been so heavy that an already busy staff of sol- 
dier-newspaper men will have a mammoth task on its hands to 
obtain information on each case immediately. 
be made to secure accurate first-hand information, but there will 
THE RIGHT-ABOUT does not set itself 


be necessary delays. 


up as a compendium of knowledge military, but simply aims to act 
as a go-between for the soldier back from France with possible 
information, and the news-hungry civilian population. 


But now they know, and 


Every effort will 


Just as soon as a response to a query is received it will be mailed 


to the person making the inquiry. It was decided best to mail all 
answers to queries, rather than print the information. 
To inquiring civilians—patience, please. 
To Buddy, late of the A. E. F.—please look over each week's 
list with care and write, or convey personally, any late news you 


may have on some missing man. 


for your own mother, or wife, or sister, wouldn't you? 
Information is desired of the following missing soldiers: 


Baker, Thomas, Pvt, Co. K, 
166th Infantry. Last heard from 
Oct. 26. 

Inquiry from Mrs. J. B. Boyer, 
Altoona, Pa. 


Brady, Harvy L., Pvt., Co: G, 
309th Inf., 78th Div. Last heard 
from Oct. 13. 

Inquiry from Mrs. Margaret 
Brady, 7 Cherry St., Mt. Morris, 


Bruce, James H., Pvt., C, 6th 
Engrs., 3rd Diy., Army Serial No, 
158,405. Last heard from Oct. 13. 
Reported missing since Oct. 17. 

Inquiry .from Mrs. Thomas 
is i 557 Main St., Paterson, 


Chester, Benjamin, Sgt., Co. K, 
106th Inf. Last heard from Aug. 
24. . 


It is hardly |. 


Craig, Walter, Lieut. Last heard 
from. Sept. 22. 

Inguiry from Mrs. Walter Craig, 
501 West 121ist St, New York 
City. Ree 


\ 


Dunn, Harry. Organization um 


known. Last seen Aug. 11, at 
Overseas Casual Stockade No. 2, 
Camp Merritt, N. J. Last heard 
from Aug. 12. 

Inquiry from Frank Burroughs, 
3750 Park Ave., New York City. 


Evans, Percy H., Pvt., Co. F, 
807th Pioneer Inf. Last. heard 
from Sept. 15. 

Inquiry from Mrs. Harriet Wal- 


ler, 9 West 99th St.. New York] A 


City.’ 


Fletcher, Kenneth Roy, Pvt., Co. 
C, 18th Inf. Army Serial No. 
203,8934. Last heard from Sept. 
29, 

Inquiry from Mrs. P. N. Bow- 
man, 129 Beekman Ave., North 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Fey, William, Pvt., Co. K, 310th 
Inf. Reported -severely wounded 
Oct. 18. Last heard from Nov. 15. 

Inquiry from Philip A. Fey, 398 
Evergreen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Glenn, Edmund C., Jr., Capt., Co. 
M, 30th Inf., 3rd Div. Last heard 
from Sept. 23. Reported missing 
since ‘Oct. 13. 

Inquiry from Miss. Elizabeth 
Wilson 1229 Lenox Ave., Plain- 
field, N. J. : 


Goold, Charles Harold. Pvt. 
Ambulance Co. 13, Med.. Dept. 
Reported wounded in Base No, 54, 

Inquiry from A. G, Williams, 
R. N., 541 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. : 


Gowan, Henry P., Corp., Co. L, 
358th Inf. Reported missing Sept. 
26. 

Inquiry from Miss Claudia Go- 
wan, 106 Morningside Drive, New 
York City. 


. Greenberg, Michael, Pvt., Co. K, 
305th Inf., 77th Div. Reported se- 
verely wounded Nov. 10, and at 
Base Hospital No. 2, France. 
Inguiry. from Mrs. J. Phillips, 
236 Linden St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Grogan, Frank A., Pvt., Co. B, 
79th Div. Reported 
wounded Sept. 29. Last heard 
from Sept. 14. 

Inquiry from Mrs. F. Grogan, 
553 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hawkins, John, Capt. Believed 
to be in K-Ray Dept. of a New 
York Hospital. i 

Inquiry from R. J. Hawn, New 
Dorp, Staten Island. 


Hastings, Walcott B, ist Lieut., 
Co. L, 127th Inf., 32nd Div. Re- 
ported killed in action Oct. 16, — 

Inquiry from Arthur C. Hast- 
ings, 100 West .59th St., New York 
City. 


Herold, Otto, Pvt., Co. K, 18th 
Inf. Reported missing in action 
July 18. Reported killed in action 
Sept. 24. Reported wounded Sept. 
27 

Inquiry from C. W. Brinckmann, 
699 Palisade Ave., West New 
York, N. J. 2 


Isius, William, $vt., 29th Co., 
M. G. T. C. Camp Hancock, Ga. 
Last heard from Sept. 21. 

Inquiry from Mrs. William Isius, 
465 East 146th St., New York City. 


- Landon, Joseph H., Corp., Co. 
Reported 
severely wounded Aug. 13. 

Inquiry from Mrs. H. Landon, 
306 78th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mazzio, Anthony, Pvt., Bat. C, 
13th F. A., 4th Div. Last heard 
from Oct. 18th. 

Inquiry from Miss Anna Ian- 
netti, 2409-11 Beaumont Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 


1.74 Truxton St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


You'd want someone to do that 


.. McPartlin, Peter, Pvt. 
ization unknown. 
Sept. 3. 

Inquiry from Mrs, Sadie Sulli- 
van, 632 Faih St. Bronx, N. Y. 


Organ- 
Last heard from 


Morrison, Senan A., Pvt., Co. B, 
18th Inf., ist Div.. Last heard from 
Sept. 28. 

Inquiry from Catherine D, Cul- 
hate 295 West lith St, New York 

ity. ‘ 


Nier, Theodore G., Corp., Co. F, 
105th Inf., 27th Div. Reported 
wounded Oct. 19. Last heard from 
Oct, 12. 

Inquiry from Mrs. J. S. Nier, 108 
Morningside Ave., New York City. 


Pettit, George Frederick, Pvt. 
Ist cl. Co. D, 316th Inf., 79th Div. 

eported wounded Oct. 14. Last 
heard from Sept. 21. 

Inquiry from Miss Alice H 
AER 9129 108th St. Richmond 
Man oe Te oN Ys 


Pohl, Ralph Lee, Pvt., Co. 
345th M. G. Bn. 
Nov. 8. 
-\Inauiry from Mrs. R. Pohl, 3609 
Architect Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 
care of Mrs. L, Hlavacek, Jr, 


Reported killed 


Pollard, Howard B., 9th Casual 
Co., Camp Humphreys, or Co. K, 
116th Engrs. 
2,663,400. 

Inguiry from Geo. Mort: Pollard, 
347 5th Ave., New York City. 


Army Serial No. 


Price, Eugene, Pvt., Co. C, 116th 
m. Tr. Last heard from in Aug., 
1918. Served on Mexican border. 

Inquiry from George A. Price, 
436 9th Ave., New York City. 


Reilly, Thomas F., Pvt., Co. A, 
306th Inf. Thought to. be at Cape 
May Hospital. 

Inquiry from Albert Claar, 419 
East 153rd St., Bronx, N. Y. 


Robinson, Irving A., Pvt., Bat. 
D, 30ist F. A., 76th Div. Last 
heard from Sept, 5. Letters mail- 
ed from Bordeaux, France. 
_ Inquiry from Mrs. A. Robinson, 


Sanders, Edwin R., Corp., Co. C, 
an Inf. Last heard from Nov. 
9th. 

Inquiry from P.F.C. Clifford San- 
ders, Escort Detach, 


Schneider, George E., Pvt., Co. 
C, 108th Inf., 27th Div. Last heard 
from Sept. 12. 

Inquiry from Mae Newton, 241 
Sheridan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Smith, Morell, 
310th Inf. 
14, ; 

Inquiry from J. B. Chambers, 50 
West 67th St., New York City. 


Lieut., Co. C, 
Last heard from Oct. 


Smock, Fred W., Corp., Co. D, 
Hdgs., Prov. Repl. Bn., 2nd Army 
Corps. Last heard from Sept. 12. 
. Inquiry from Miss R. Rathbun, 
177 North 7th St., Newark, N. J. 


Sullivan, David John, Corp., 
Hdgs, Co. 353rd Inf., 89th Div. 
Inquiry from Aida Schick, 33 
West 16th St., New York City. 


. Tackaberry, John W., Pvt., Co. 
B, 114th Inf., 29th Div., A. P. O. 
765. Reported missing in action 
Oct. 12, Also reported wounded. 
Last heard from Aug. 15th. 
Inquiry from Jane Tackaberry, 
58 West 91st St., New York City. 


Thayer, Earl A., Pyvyt., Co. A, 
301ist Inf. Transferred in Aug. to 
Co. I, 165th Inf. Reported miss- 
ing in action Oct. 15. Last heard 
from Aug. 24. 

Inquiry from John A. Thayer, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Tyack, John A., Corp., Co. K, 
106th Inf. Reported missing since 
Sept. 

Inquiry from Mary E. Tyack. 


Wache, August G., Pvt., Co. E, 
128th Inf. Last heard from 
Sépt. j 

Inguiry from Mrs. Charles 
Wache, 820 Malone St., West Ho- 
boken, N. J. 


Whitehouse, James A., Pvt., Co. 
E, 305th Inf., 77th Div. Reported 
in French Military Hospital Base 
No. 2. Last heard from Nov. 9. 

Inquiry from Anna M. White- 
Ronee: 436 East 56th St., New York 

ity. 


Zirwes, George J., Pvt., Co. A, 
31ith Inf. Reported missing Sept. 
30, ; 

Inquiry from Mrs. Josephine 
aes 32 Lafayette St., Rahway, 


in- 


Mimnaugh, Joseph, Pvt., Bat. F, 
7th F.A., ist Div. Last heard from 
June 25, 1918, reported severely 
wounded. 

Inquiry from Mrs, M. Green, 507 
10th Ave., N. Y. C. ; 


Moll, Frank J., Pvt. M.G. Co., 
106th Inf., 27th Div. Last letter 
dated Sept. 15, 1938. Reported 
missing since Sept. 27, 1918. 

Inquiry from May Moll, 
Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Poe, George H., Set., Co. L, 127th 
Inf.’ Last heard from in July; 1918. 

Inquiry from Cecile K. Fox, 265 
Danforth St.,. Jersey City, N. J, 


Reynolds, Horace, Corp., Co. D, 
141st Inf., 86th Div. Address A.P.O. 
736. 

Reynolds, Leon, Lieut, Co. F, 
144th Inf,, 86th Div. 

Inquiry from Hazel Reynolds, 
tg Be ala St., West Hoboken, 


Smyton, William, Pvt. Co. A, 
806th Eng. Last heard from by 
letter dated Oct. 13, 1918. 

Inguiry from Anna. J. Hassey, 
812 West 22nd St. N. Y. C. 


Stenicka, Frank, Pvyt., Co. F, 59th 
Inf., 4th Div. Last heard from 
Oct. 28, 1918. Reported in hospital 
in France, 

Inquiry from Mrs. M. Stenicka. 


Svihura, Stephen G., Pvt., Co. F,’ 


308th Inf, 77th Div. Reported 
missing since Oct. 25, 1918. Last 


letter dated Sept. 30, 1918. 


Inquiry from Mrs. §. Svihura, 
255 East 70th St, and Anthony 
Svihura, 344 Hast 6ist St, N. Y. C. 


Wagener, Fred., Pvt. Co. M, 809th 
Inf. Last heard from Sept. 3, 1918, 

Inquiry from George S. Milliken, 
114 Hamilton Ave., Passaic, N. J. 


Wachtel, Maurice, Pvt. Co. B, 
307th Inf., 77th Div. Reported 
wounded in action Sept. 8, 1918. 
Taken to Field Hospital No. 807 
and shortly after evacuated else- 
where. 

Inquiry from Irving Beck Wach- 
tel,, 417 ‘Miller Ave., Brooklyn, 


Woods, William P., Sgt., Co. K, 
cee Inf., Army Serial No. 1,033,- 
Inquiry from Mrs. Gott, 685 
Humbolt St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mork, Frederick O., Pvt., Co. C, 
316th Inf., 79th Div., Serial No. 
8,193,831. ‘Last heard from Sept, 
28, 1918. Reported missing in ac- 
tion Sept. 26, 1918. 3 
nquiry from Hilda A. Johnson, 
301 _.St. Mark’s Ave., Brooklyn, 
. 4 pa eee teal 


Siebert, William, Corp., Co..G, 
$27th Inf, 82nd Div. Wounded 
Sept. 30, 1918. Last heard from 
Noy. 25, 1918, as in Base. Hospital 
No. 19. Address A.P.Q. 781. 
Inquiry from Mrs. D. Siebert, 965 
Forest Ave., Bronx, N. Y¥. ; 


Sexton, David, Sgt., Supply Co., 
88th Inf. Last heard from Sept. 
22, 1918: ~ 

Inquiry from L. Valentine, 220 
East 50th St., N. Y. C, 


as 


DR. SILVER TO SPEAK 


Rev. Percy Silver, D. D., rector of 
the Church of the Incarnation, will 
address the men 
Hospital No. 3 at the regular Sunday 
evening meeting in the Red Cross 
room this week. Dr. Silver was for 
fifteen years a chaplain in the regular 
army, during which time he was for 
three years stationed at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, and for five years at West 
Point. The choir from the Church 
of the Incarnation will render the 
musical program. 


AVIATION HOSPITALS 


U. S. A. General Hospital No. 2, 
Fort McHenry, Md., the Air Service 
Deport, Garden City, L. I, 
the Military Convalescent hospital, 
Cooperstown, N. Y., have been desig- 
nated. as hospitals for sick and 
wounded men of the Air Service 
flying, personnel. Convalescent pa- 
tients will be sent to Garden City or 
Cooperstown imimediately upon their 
arrival from overseas. 


HONOR NEGRO SOLDIERS 


In honor of forty-four negroés 
who gave their lives in the service 
of their country, a memorial tablet 
was unveiled by the Williamsbridge 
Civic League, Sunday. Judge Louis 
D. Gibbs, of Bron county, paid high 
tribute to the colored man as a 
fighter. J, Frank Wheaton, a negro 
lawyer, also praised the work of the 
men of his race abroad. 


Sixty dollars worth of theatre 
tickets weekly have been given to the 
department of outside recreation at 
Debarkation Hospital No. 5, Grand 
Central Palace, to be distributed to 
the soldiers, by a friend of the Red 
Cross who does not wish his name 
mentioned. 


BOSTON NURSE TO PARIS 
Paris, Jan. 10. (By Mail.)—Miss 
Carrie M. Hall of Boston, formerly 
chief nurse for the American Red 
Cross in Great Britain, has been 
appointed director of the bureau of 
nursing. Here, succeeding Miss Ruth 
Morgan, who has returned to 
America. 


HAYWCOD HUT POPULAR 


Hayward Hut, 2388 Seventh Ave- 
nue, that's the place that many a 
colored man in uniform seeks these 
days to get the things he needs. In 
charge of the New York War Camp 
Community Service it provides enter- 
tainment for some 300 wounded men 
weekly from hospitals in the city. 


WELCOME, HEROES! 


“Hudson Tubes, Sixth 


of Debarkation|. — 


and! | 


CHATEAU-THIERRY 
Club for Wounded Soldiers, Sailors and Marine 


Tees 21 Beekman Place 
i 3 East 50th Street, Overlooking East River 
Elie OPEN FROM 1 TO 6 EVERY DAY 
ne All Wounded Men in Uniform Weicome 
N.Y. Co, Chapter Telephone Plaza 5021 
Coffee, Cocoa, Tea 


Home-made Goodies 
Served Free 
Free Bus for men unable to walk Smokes 
titing Room and Type Writers 
Newest Magazines Music Cheer and Comfort 


Pool Room "| ie , 


? 


HorTon’s Ice CREAM 


“Those who fought for Uncle 


Sam—Know it’s free from fault 
or sham. - 


™ 


UR cocoanut-macroons, sponge, fig-fruit and spice- 

O cakes, also jelly-rolls, are sold at all army and navy 

camps and ‘debarkation hospitals in New York. 

They are made of the best under sanitary conditions of 
the health department, 


ai 


ASCH MACROON 


20 LUDLOW STREET .:: NEW YORK CITY. 
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n 


metres hd CORO 


To the Boys in Service and their Folks, Gimbels offers 
the free services of its SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
REUNION HEADQUARTERS where they may meet 


or leave messages for one another. 


TO THOSE LIVING OUT OF TOWN. 


who come to New York to meet their boys, this Gimbel 


' bureau—centrally located as it is—offers an exceptionally 1 


‘convenient meeting: place. 


How to ‘Reach Gimbels; Subways, Street Cars, Busses, 
Avenue L, Penn. R. R. right at the: 


2 eo Ast 
: bre ul 
BROADWAY-3379 ST. 
NEW YORK.CITY, 


H The Gre 


sy OV know the 
realm of child- 
hood dreams 
is a land of 
sweets. 


Make some of 
those dreams 
a delightful 
reality by 
taking home 


WRIGLEYS | 
frequently, 


Aow about 
~ tonight? 


I TT 


SEALED TIGHT 
KEPT RIGHT 


The Flavor 
Lasts! 


Se \\ 
oN 


all 
OF APE 


SER a eas 
with 9 bao I om I fave taken onane 


ite Baker, that ie he would 


committee of the associe- 
tS coita ean Gen Con 
bid fod over the records, we would | 
ereatty appreciate their advice andj 


cised. 
rail gp an py a, that there is! 
e@ disagreement in the office of the 
ge Advocate General regarding 
Ph matter of inequality of sentences 
ee martial, excessive penalties 
of slight, infractions.of discipline and 
tions, and what hag been 
ed “military injustice” in general. 
Coppondenter those who-are- agitating 
for reform in the system are far from 


ited by Secretaly,| inidased over the fact that the Judes 


xplains Why Many ‘ 
ices Are Unequal. | 


r said to-day that every 
the army disciplinary 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
fe right of appeal directly 


the principal contentions of 

military prisoners among the 

6, who have been on a strike 

rth exclusively in The World 

was that they did not have 

ht, ‘itary could get no action 
hannel: 


oner has and exeréises the 
mmnediate appeal to the Sec- 
ar. Before a man is sent | 
worth ‘this case come to me 

ew, and I spend a great por- | 

f my time going over count-; 
records. After a man has| 
Leavenworth, if he writes! 
at he thinks he has been| 
g enough, the request is im- | 

, sent to Col. Sedgwick Rice, 
andant, for report, and ths 
decided upon its merits. I 
ad a great many cases of this 
and hayé commuted the, both | 
; of a great many men for both } 
iry and civil offenses. 

th regard to the statement riat| 
nm are complaining of the in-, 
of sentences imposed for the | 
Fenses, this occurs also in civil | 
One Judge will sentence 2 
years for 2 certain offense | 
other Judge will only impose a| 
Spey It depends upon | 


ing the situation ther. 
three trips to 


{ 


ne wie General himecif is to direct 
study of the entire matter. 
retary Baker told newspaper- | 
to-day that the revision of the) 
a cles of war affecting the admin- | 
istration of military justice, which he 
8 ed in having passed as a rider ; 
onan appropriation bill,.was the first | 
in "5 or 100 years. 
He was asked whether the severe | 


sentences about which so much com- 1 
plaint and criticism are being heard 
were meter out under the revised ar- 
ticles of war, and replied that they 
were. Since Gen. Crowder himeelf 
was most largely instrumental in} 
working out these revised articles, | 


| those inclined to criticize him ‘take 


f 


the ground that he can hardly be ex- 
pected tc find anything radically 
wrong with the law as it stands, 
| which is a big improvement over the 
/ code of military laws it ‘superseeded. 
Keppecl Heads Conference. — 
Secretary Baker said that the con- | 
ference which began here yesterday | 
has to do with military prison dis- 
eipline geenrally and was called a 
month or more ago. The discussion 
was continued to-day. Those in at- 
‘tendance included Assistant Secre- | 


|tary of War Keppel, who presided: 


Adjustant General Peter C. Harris, in 
general charge of military prisons; 
Judge Advocate General Crowder. 
Inspector Géneral Ghamberlain, Col. 
Rice and Capt. R. M. Chamberlain, 
Fort eLavenworth; Col. Joseph Ger- 
rard, Alcatraz Island Barracks, San 
Francisco; Col. John £. Hunt, Fort 
Jay, Governors Tsland; ColJ ohn H. 
Wigmore, Inspector “General’s De- 
partment: Lieut. Col. Edgar King, 
Medical Department; Col. John W. 
Riley, Adjutant General's office; 
Major HL F, Adler, Fort Leavenworth; 
Capt. A. T. (Baker, Governorss Island, 
and Major F. Heckstaer, Judge Ad-. 
vocate’s Department, 
—_————— 


to the future army, with 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY _ 13, 


LARGE ARMY FOR 
U. 8. 15 OPPOSED 


Opposition to Standing Force 
of 536,000 Voiced 
in House. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12.—General 
epposition to a standing army in ex- 
cess of 175,000 men, as authorized in 
the national defense act three years 
ago, was voiced in the house today 
during debate on the annual army 
appropriation bill, with its provision 
for a military force of 536,000 offi- 
cers and men during the period of de- 
mobilization. 

Chairman Dent of the military 
committee, was questioned closely as 
several 
members asking if the force pro- 
vided in the bill was to ‘be the per- 
manent army strength. The chair- 


man explained that it was not and 
there was general applause from both 
sides of the house when Representa- 
tive McKenzie of Hlinois, Republican, 
said the military eS favored 
a’ small army. 

Mr. McKenzie said ae proposal of 
the army general staff for a perma- 
nent peace time military establish- 
ment of 500,000 had been rejected by 
the committee, and Representative 
Kahn of California, Republican, in- 
terrupted to say that not a single 
member of the committee favored the 
proposal. } 

Discussion in the house continued | 
throughout the day, with leaders of- 
fering no prediction as to when a vote 
would bé taken on the measure, which 
carries a total of $1,100,000,000 for 
the war department during the fiscal 
year, beginning next July 1. 

Debate was not confined to the bill 
itself. There was criticism of the war 
department, praise for Gen. Pershing 
and various American units which 
fought in France, discussion of Bol- 
shevism and protest against President’ 
Wilson accepting a set of books as a 
birthday gift from King George of 
England. 

Much of the discussion was given 
over to the national guard. Repre- 
sentative McKenzie said that what- 
ever the future military policy might | 
be the national guard should be re- 
tained and his declaration was vigor- 
ously applauded. Other members in 
urging retention of the guard after 
demobilization, praised the work of’ 
the guard divisions during the war. 


* * * * 

Francis J. Heney, who has been ex- 
amining packers’ witnesses before the 
senate’s interstate commerce committee, 
appeared today before the house com: 
mittee and denounced the testimony 
given there by the five leading packers. 
He declared the attacks on the federal | 
trade commission were virulent and un- 
justified. 

* -_ ¢ ©€ 

The senate military committee asked 

Secretary Baker for a report _on_con- 


ditions at the re of embarkation at | 
Brest, France. This camp recently was: 
severely criticized in the senate and} 
complaints as to conditions were re- 
ferred to the committee, for inquiry. 
* 


viding for 


A conference report o ‘the bill TO- 
or 15 10 ied 
“War TO} : : } 


1919 © 


Secretary Baker aroused en- 
thusiasm in his address at Bos- 
ton last night when he declared 
he was present at the opening 
of the battle of the Argonne 
forest and watched members of 
the 26th (New England) divi- 
sion, climb out of their trenches | 

~ and go forward to victory. He 
referred to the members of this | 
division as “your sons,” , and 
said, “They climbed out of their 
trenches singing songs of vic- 
tory.” : 


———_—_ 


BAKER MAKES PLEA 


FOR LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Secretary Tells of Invention That 
would Kill Thousands 150 
“Miles Distant—Lowell and 
Faunce Also Speak 


Secretary of War Baker warned a 
large audience at Boston last night 


that unless the league of nations idea’ 


prevails, scientists will invent tor an- 
other war weapons of destruction be- 
yond the comprehension of. those who 
| yought in the recent world conflict, He 
igaid he knew of an invention that was 
peing perfected which would énable 
men to drop electrically — controled 
‘pombs containing. 500 pounds of explo- 
gives upon unprotécted cities 150 miles 
distant. ‘These implements, he said, 


would kill thousands. oe 
retary Baker was a speaker a 
Sera es eeting of the Aw SBE: 
‘and congress for a league of free na- 
nee once speakers were A, Law- 
rence Lowell, president of Harvard 
university; President Faunce of Brown 
at sity, and George W. Anderson 
‘of the United States circuit court. 


it Could Speak. — 


2s) 0, } " id, 
at if they felt arent 
i a that their chil- 


ict. : 
Pa aaioe Faunce said that the na- 


ns of the world were being drawn 
taenther physically and unless. they 
become. united pe Arnany: it would be. 

‘suicidal to civilization. eee 
ne said that with President Wilson” 
supporting a league of nations in 
France and William H. Taft active for 
the game cause in America, the prop- 
osition was above partisanship. “As 
“was successtul,” he 


ou. 


the’ movement, which he spoke of as 
a fire in stubble, that starting in New 
England, would speed across the coun- 
try. “When Austria put out her peace 
feeler,” said Secretary Baker, “a nurse 
|in a hospital at Toul brought a news- 
|baper containing an account of it toa 
jseverely wounded California soldier 
and asked him his opinion. 

“‘T tell you,’ replied the doughboy, 
‘I live at least 6000 miles from here 
and can’t be running across here ey- 
ery 10 years or so to adjust these 
troubles. Let’s straighten it out now 
And ana se an everlasting adjustment 
of it.’ 


For Righteousness Sake 


“And,” continued Mr Baker, ‘that 
soldier expressed the unanimous sen- 
'timent of the United States. We went 
‘into the war not from Selfish motives, 
but in response to the cry of human- 
ity. I know what war costs in money, 
in life and in suffering. I cherish no 
illusions about the glory of war or 
the romance of the battlefield. Our 
People sent their sons there only to 


preserve freedom. The war ended be- 


fore I thought it would, and it ended 
in a military victory. There was no 
chance for the German army and had 
the fighting continued it would have 
‘been crushed, largely because of 
weight of man-power and resources 
that America was throwing into the 
‘struggle, ~ 5 

“So America can regard it as a 
military victory, and yet the real cause 
of the ending of the struggle was net 
our cannon, our powder, or airplanes, 
but the moral - position the United 
States occupied. Our boys in the 
trenches were supported by the fact! 
that their country had a moral doc-| 
trine that was bound to prevail, just | 
as Germany's doctrine was doomed to| 
failure because there was nothing 
moral back of it. 

“For righteousness’ sake we have 
done this thing, Can we allow the 
fruits of victory to be purely military, 
diplomatic and old-fashioned? Do now 
the right thing. Insist on an ar- 
|\vangement among nations which will 
ever after make a repetition of the 
disaster impossible.” 


t interested in the 


Secretary of War Promises Landing at Boston "i Possible 
—Dispatch Says Part of New England Division Will Sail. 


March 5 


The 26th (New Engiand) division 
will be ordered to this port for debar- 
kation, “if possible,” when the division 
returns from France, according to an 
announcement by Secretary of War 
Baker in an address at a state caucus 
of the New England congress for a 
league of free nations in Boston yes- 
terday. The secretary said that he 
could make no definite statement as 


to the date of the division’s return,|/on March 


oe ee ee ee ee 


a! 


but that it woula be soon: He added 
that he was doing everything possible | 
to expedite the homecoming of the} 
New England troops. oy 
May Sail From France Mareh 3 | 
A dispatch received from Walter S. 
Ball by the Providence Journal reports: 
that the 103d field artillery of the 26th 
division Is among. units notified to sail’ 
from Brest, where it is now quartered, 
5. 4 
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MILITARY SENTENCES 
WILL BE REDUCED 
Baker Announces a Revision of 


Judgments Passed by Gen- 
eral Coarts-Martial. 


WASHINGTON, Feb, 10.—Revision of 


sentences imposed by general courtr- 
martial for offenses committed during 


, the war is to be made by a hoard of | 


officers constituted in the office of the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army. 
Secretary Gaker announced today that 
the result would be ‘‘a substantial re- 
duction of the sentences in nearly all 
eases save those of the gravest charac- 
ter, or where aggravated circumstances 
exist.” 

The exact number of military prisoners 
held since the beginning of hostilities. 
affected was not made known, but Mr. 


Baker recently informed the Senate that 
22,000 trials by general courts-martial 
had been held since the beginning of 
hostilities. Approximately 350,000 other} 
cases were heard, but as the charge» 
were not of a serious nature the trials 
were by special or summary courts. 


~- a se =e 
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Great. Meeting Overflows 
Tremont Temple 


Sec Baker Vividly Pictures the 
Horrors of Recent Conflict 


The Congress for a League of Free leaders in the community, and whom 
Nations closed with a great meeting} one felt were there because of the 
in Tremont Temple last evening | deep interest they took in the prin- 
which overflowed into King’s Chapel | ciple for which Pres Wilson is con- 
and would have overflowed into sev-| tending at the Peace Conference. 
eral other halls or buildings if they “ See Baker was the chief speaker, 
had been available. although the others were not mere 

The Temple was crowded 40 min- rhetorical ornaments by any means. 
utes before the speaking began with | Pres A. Lawrence ‘Lowell made a 
an audience of Bostonians—Greater ¥ ze 
Bostonians—men and women, active! gontinzed on the Mleventh Page. 
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[Declare for Military 


and Economic Force to 
Back League of Nation 


Strong Resolutions Adopted by Great Audi 
ence at Closing Session of Con- 
gress in Tremont Temple 


J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., who preside 


A great audience gathered in Tremont 
President Lowell of Harvard: Universi 


Temple last night for the closing session 
of the New DPngland congress for a 
league of free nations, adopted unani- 
mously a resolution offered by Huntley 


| versity, Judge George W. Anderson a 
Spaulding and read by James W. | 


Secretary of War Newton D. Bak 
each of whom was called’ away during 
the evening to an overflow meeting 
Lorimer Hall. 

After community and patriotic singin 
Chairman Coolidge said: 

“Tf this splendid congress, now draw 


ball, declaring “that in the formation 
of a league of nations, with adequate 
economical and military sanctions to 
guarantee peace, we see the triumph of 
American ideals, the realization of 
American hopes and aspirations, the|ing to a close, means anything to t 
next step forward in human progress, | who have attended its sessions, it mear 
the beginning of a new era in material, | that the average American, such. a8 Wigs 
moral, industrial and political well-being ; are, will find his way to the peace tab 
for ourselves and for all mankind.” } 


The closing addresses were made by (Continued on Page Seven, Column 1) 
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“ ‘Newton D: Baker, Secretary of Wat. 


[BAKER HOPES TO 


Says Every Effort Will Be 


Made to Do so and to 
Have Parade 


GIVES THEM GREAT 


|. PRAISE FOR WORK)? “We viererer nestec 


Secretary of War Newton. D, 


Baker aroused the enthusiasm 


Commerce in the Brunswick Hotel 
yesterday afternoon when, called on 
for a talk regarding the league of 
nations, he opened with praise of 
the 26th division and gave condition- 
al promise that the division 
land in Boston. 

At the same gathering, called to 
celebrate the birth of Abraham Tincoln, 
former President Taft had a royal wel- 
come, and was made the subject of an 
eight-line chantey, composed by Al- 
fred Hallam, song leader of the occa- 
sion and dedicated to ‘‘Smiling Bill.’ 
President Harriman of the Chamber in- 
troduced the speakers. President 
Meiklejohn of Amherst College, John 
Barrett of the Pan-American Union, 
ex-Goy. Spaulding of New Hampshire, 
and the Rey. Edward Cummings of the 
World Peace Foundation were 
the guests. 


will 


among 


Eyeryone. Wants.to Know 


dy Y spe 

nally.since |..enteredethe confines 
of New England,’’ said Secretary Baker, 
“has asked me about the date of the 
return of the 26th division. During 
the course of this war I have had con- 
tact with many parents who have been 
asked me, with smiles of confidence and 
anticipation, ‘Please tell me where my 
boy is In France?’ and have given me a 
look, after hearing my reply, that 
showed they seemed to doubt whether 
I was secretary of war or not. So ra 
have a sense of disappointment in bes] 
ing unable to tell the date of the re- 
turn of the gallant New England divi- 
sion. It is scheduled for early return, 
and an effort will be. made, according 


to the capacity of the ships, to. have 
it return early. 

“Tf the matter is one within our con- 
trol it will land in’ Boston.’ I am ex- 
ceedingly anxious that the division 
should have the opportunity—or so 
much of the diy n can be man- 
aged—of parading in B n. I do not! 
know how far that will be possible. 

“The studies the general staff has madg¢ 


(Continued on Page Two, Column 1,) 


of 
800 members of the Chamber of 
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is ere is to be a judicial tribunal before which nations may 
ered to appear by the executive body to settle their differences 
Third—There is to. be an international parliament, sitting ake | 
with delegates from all the member nations, to consider world teeinien 
Hourth—There is to be an international military. force consistin a ae | 
pany. a well as a navy. Hach nation is to Inaintain its Daa of a a a 
| Within its Own borders, subject to call by ‘the executive body of the eee 


¥ 


| This military force ig to be -used 
themselves of the preliminary machin 
ferences without war. 
without further 
such r 


only to compel the nations to avail 
ery of the league to settle their difs | 
! If this machinery fails, the war will be permitted 
er Oren de by the league! provided the belligerents observe 
| ules and regulations of warfare as may be formulated by the league 
: % 1 
It is ene planned also that an economic boycott and similar forms ! 
of pressure will be used to bring to terms any. nation which wants to fight 
The creation of an effective land and sea military force as an pdsunetita | 
ie Bee a a think, insisted upon by France, for she would consider a! 
eague without such a force ag no protection for h ; 
er in t b i 
eel he future against | 
Incidentally, M. Larnaude remarked that the chief danger of war com: ' 


ing in the future would be found in Germany, the: Balkans and the new, 
states now forming the eastern Europe. e 
(Copyright, 1019, by New York Times Company ~ 


League of Nations Will 
Have an Army and Navy 


PARIS, Feb, 8—The following official communication was issued today:: 

“At 10:30 o’clock this morning at Hotel De Crillon the commission . 
the league of nations held a meeting which was marked by the same acco Ge 
of views that has characterized its previous sessions, ‘ 

“At the end of this meeting the commission finds itself hearing the end’ 
of its task. Only a few articles of the draft remain to be presented formal] 
to the members of the commission. A few matters, referred to the aah 
committee for clarification, still require reference back to the Dea 
and certain points provisionally accepted may be reopened for diccusdion 
before the commission makes its report to the conference. 

“M, Ricci Busatti was named to'represent the Tialian delegation on the ' 
secretariat. The committee will meet again at 10:30 Monday morning. 


, “On Sunday afternoon the drafting committee above referred to. 
sisting of Paul Hymans (Belgium), Leon Bourgeots (France) ee ae 


pect (Great Britain), and M. Venizelos (Greece), will 


the Hotel 


a ee 


ig Nav Plan Stan 


Leasue of Nations Body 
Nearing End of Its Task 


regarded as permanent and sole man- 
datory for the western hemisphere 
should a contingency arise in which the 
league of nations régarded it as neces- 
sary to/have its authority exercised 
over any government or territorial area 
in North, Central or South America. 
The suggestion seems to appeal tog 
of armaments und the abolition of con, Americans here. To carry it out would 
scription will be approved by a leaguc ye a recognition—perhaps indirect—otf 
empowered to study the questions with | the Monroe Doctrine, which would bes 
a view to solving the problem, raised DY | extremely pleasing to the W hingtong 
the French and Itallan objection that it | Sovernment, for there has always been 
is impossible to them. an indispbsition on the part of foreign 
I learn tonight tha tthe United States | powers to acknowledge this fundamen 
| takes the position that it must adhere to|tal principle of American policy as 
a big navy program until it is deter- definite, fixed thing. 
mined whether the nations of the world Some decision as to the share o 
will reduce armaments and abolish con- American responsibility under the man- 
| scription. If the dominions and all na-|datory principle adopted by the. peaceg 
tions comply, the United States will also | conference may have to be reached be 
conform, If the league fails to do these |fore the President’s departure for 
things, or some nations decline to re- | America, 
|aduee armaments and abolish conserip-| The London Times, whose owner, Lor¢ 
| tion, the United States will have a large | Northcliffe, is anxious to bring about th 
naval force capable of carrying out the Closest relations between Great Britai 
purposes of the league. and.the United States, reflects the B 
} cs . “ ish official attitude in pointing out tha 
Will Take Nothing for Granted | President Wilson, as the foremost advo 
From the same authoritative source Ij cate of the league of nations, must per 
learn that the United States intends to; mit his country to assume its full sha 
take nothing for’ granted and will wait} of responsibility in the order of worl 
7! for the league to make regulations for! affairs which the peace conference wil 
armaments and conscription, and all na-| bring about. It is very largely this de 
tions to comply with them, before modi-' sire for closer association with th 


(Continued from Page One) 


tion of armaments. Under the provisions 
as agreed upon, both subjects will be 
covered by. regulations made by the, 
league of nations. As embodied in the ; 
constitution, the principle of a reduction 


cyrrry 


NANA 


yOu may taste the full 
by the PATHE SAP- 
y, each one being good 


oldiers Just Back from France and Being Demobilized at Camp Lewis Were Or 
of 60,000 Workers Tied up the City Completely 


D | 


fying its naval policy. 


circumstances dictate. , 


tiaries of the other governments 
{ ‘ 3 ’ Tari =] 

their suggestions that’ the United States 
assume a share of direct responsibility 


‘vision over the enemy territory 


the league of nations. 


but nevertheless it is 
what of a vital issue. 

The British are particularly anxious to 
have the United States government be- 
come the mandatory of the league for 
Constantincple, Syria and\Armenia. This 
responsibility, so far as Constantinople is 


;concerned, will embrace the administra- 
j tion of the Dardanelles 
| porus. 


and the Bos- 
President Wilson is credited with 
willingness to accept the league’s man- 
date for his government 


So far as Paris knows, 
as yet developed in 
to show the 


nothing has 
the United States 
popular attitude on 
subject of accepting such a mandate, 
except that there are some indications 
of hostility to the government embark- 
ing on a venture that may involve it in 
the politics of Burope and_ Asia. 


' Whether it be true or not that if Con 


eres 
Pre 


and the people do not approve thé 
dent will not S 


This is intended 
to serve notice that the United States! of the British attitude. 
will play the game of peace ‘or war as| 


In the realization that President Wil- 
|son has definitely fixed the time of his} the war has been increased to a marke 
departure for America, the plenipsten-} 
ase 
bringing forward in a more definite way 


jin connection with governmental super- 
which 
{will be placed within the jurisdiction, of | 
American offi-| 
jcials here give the impressjon, that noth- 
ing formal along this line has been sug- 
; gested to them, 
| known that the matter has become some- 


if this course | 
| Meets with the approval of the American} 
i Congress and people. 


the | 


| law 


| with 


United States which lies at the bottor 
Since the peac 
conference was begun the cordial re 
| lationship between Great Britain 
America created by our entrance 


degree, and it is obvious that the repre 
sentatives of Great Britain here woul 
|} be more than gratified if the Unite 
| States assumed a direct share in hand 
1g the new problems which have comg¢ 
to Europe through the defeat of the cen 
tral powers and the breakup of Russ 


Growth of Cordiality 


The growth of cordial relationship be 
tween Great Britain and Ameriea sin 
| the President came here is one of thq 
| sutstanding features of the peace con 
| ference. It has been in no way disturbed 
| by such incidents ‘as the lively oratorica] 
contests between President Wilson an 
Premier Hughes of Australia over th 
President’s objections to the division o 
the German South sea colonies between 
Australia and Japan. Nor has anything 
occurred to indicate that the British are 
taking’ otherwise than philosophically 
the knowledge that the American rep- 
resentatives will insist that the provi- 
on for the reduction of naval arma- 
ments shall not prevent the United 
States from building a fleet as large as 
any other nation. 
Summar of the dispatch of i 
Sunday giving the American formula} 
explanatory of the term ‘‘freedom of the 
seas’’ have been cabled back and pub- 
lished in London and Paris newspape 
and have caused much comment, par-} 
ticularly in British circles. All those | 
binterested, according to what is DBIDE 
| said, have now a clearer idea of what! 
|} America desires to accomplish if the 
proposed codification of international 
relating to, the seas comes out of | 
the peace conference. 

Interest in the publication runs apace 
interest in the statements from 
Washington hat Secretary Daniels’s 


last 


| naval building program was approved by 
| the House naval committee after Chair- 


1 
{ 
\ 


man Padgett had received a zable mes- 
sage from President Wilson stating that 
the approval was necessary to the suc- 
cess of the American peace program at 
Paris. Efforts to obtain the text, or 
even a synopsis, of the Pyesident’s mes- 
sage here have been unavailing. In fact, 
men close to the President, while ad- j 
mitting that they have “heard some- | 
thing about it,’’ assert that they have 
ho positive knowledge that such a mes- 
sage was sent. And not a word on the 
subject has come from the Murat man-} 
sion, where the President resides. 

(Copyright, 1919, by New York Times Company.) 
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ence, in his statement as to Japan's po- 
sition at the conference after outlining} 
the successive surrenders by Japan in 
the interests of peace after the Chinese 
war and the waiving of all money in-} 
demnity after the war with Russia, | 
comes up to the taki of Tsing Tao} 
from Germany after Germany had re- 
fused to accept the ultimatum of} 
August, 1914, under which Japan de-! 
manded that Germany yacate Tsing | 
Tao. a 

“Japan now pledged return { 
China harbor and built 


is 
this 


to 


port with | 


lo1g§ 


Germany money, together with the ter-|§ 


ritory of Kiao Chau which China will} 
receive §0 years sooner than she could | 
possibly baye secured it,’ the state-| 
ment says. “Otherwise the treaty of} 
1915, under which this restoration is to! 
be made, contains no secret clauses, and 
an agreement entered into in Septem-; 
ber, 1918, regarding future Chino-Jap- 
anese co-operation in Shantung contains 
no stipulation which is more or less than} 
a just and mutually helpful settlement | 
of outstanding questions. ' 
“The document with all. their} 
clauses, have been laid before the pow- | 
including Amer Japan does} 


seek more than a fair division in 


fof the sirike. 


Great Strike 


at Seattle 


Is Defeated by Citizens 


(Continued from Page One) 


to Vancouver from Seattle on account 
Conditions in Tacoma became almost 
normal today with the resumption of 
street cars and the opening of stores. 
Restaurants operated as usual with the 
exception of the few which posted signs 
they were running under the “permit” 

plan of the cooks and waiters’ union. 
The soldiers on duty in Seattle still 
patrolled the streets and guarded pub- 
lic buildings tonight. One thousand 
special policemen are aiding the local 
police in maintaining order. No dis- 
—— ment have been reported 


aes 


BAKER IN PRAISE 
OF THE 26TH 


(Continued from Page One) 


of the transportaticn facilities needec 
to carry 
the railroad are perfectly amazing. 
takes a very large numer 
t, so far as possible, I want the 26tt 
sion to parade in Boston 
that it may receive its due from you, 
in order that you 
‘and character of th L OT! 
of the traditions of their ancestors anc 
of the part of the country from whict 
they haye come, I 
of our country from one victory to an 
other, knowing no defeat and contribut 
ing : 
the ultimate victory of 
achieved over the Germans, 
opportunity of seeing them 
and saw them 
Mihi 


our 


as 


They Closed the Gap 
“rhe 26th closed that 


5 
were caught bene 
prisoners. I saw your sons do that grea’ 


thing. I saw the prisoners they brough 


in, and 


with -the 
They 


coming back 


they are 


faces. will be very 
know What you 
were aw 
true to 
have been to theirs. I feel very sure 0 
what will be the answer, 

“7 have been following Mr. Taft,’ 
tinued the speaker, ‘‘for a long time. 
would be difficult. for you 
how much of comfort he h 
in my office in Washington. 
there a picture of Mr. 
ever 
difficult—wheneyer the 
task there see 
J leave my private o 
through the 
get comfort and c 
picture that hangs on 
shows me th 
deded. me in those days and left 
jn an unbroken spirit to become one O 
the foremost citizens in our entire coun 


try 


ffice and g0 ou 


the wall 


> there i 


a division all at one time on 
It 
of trains, each 
ie hs Se ORe 
holding 500 men, to carry that divisio 


in ‘order 
and 
may see the quality 
e men who, worthy 


have carried the fiag 


in a spectacular and obvious way to 
armies | 
ft had the} 
in action, 
close the gap at St. 


ap, and all who| 
ath it were caught a8 


to you} 
glory of that exploit on their! 
, anxious. to} 
have done while they! 
ay—whether you have been as 
your part of the task as they | 


con- 
It | 
to imagine | 
as been to me 
There is 
Taft, and when- 
the days are long and the business 
obligations of my | 
m more than I can bear— 


public reception room and | 
heer from the smiling 
and 
e face of a man who pre- 
them 


composed of the heads of the differen 
unions, is controlled ®y the radicals, anq 
the working people of Seattle were mad¢ 

to believe that a general strike would inks 
crease the pay of the shipyard workers 
Many members of the labor organiza 
tions believed they could take over th 
industries, government, etc. 

The sympathetic revolution was 
called in the exact manner as was th 
revolution in Petrograd. labor trie 
to run everything.’ Janitérs and en. 
gineers in schools were called out 
everything was stopped except u fe 
things, which were exempted. 

‘We refused to ask for exemption 
any one. The seat. of gover i 
the Ci 


froz 
rs ; os 


= re, —— 


a finer spectacle than this, of an ex- 
, President of the United States, a man 
who has earned leisure, devoting him- 
self with an ultimate devotion of all his 
intellectual and moral fibre to this 
great and transcendent cause, giving 
| his time to go from one part of the 


to a realization of the greatest opportu- 
nity of benefiting mankind that has ever 
been presented to us or any people. 


One of the Joys 


1 


this—that during the progress of it there 
was no parttsan division among US. 
There were no such things as Democrats 
or Republicans. The country throughout 
was inspired with loyalty to the high 
purpose of vindicating the ideals that 
carried us into this war, and undoubted 
ly a very large part of our unanimity of 
sentiment was due to the superb examr 


ay 


d 
a} 


Mr. Taft as he journeyed about the coun- 
try, doing as much ag anybody to organ; 
ize us and bring victory. Mr, Taft has 
spoken regarding the organization of a 
league of peace, and I want to say a 
word to you as business men. fees | 
“The general staff estimates the! ext 
| penditure of the nations in the war at 
| $197,000,000,000. In 1912 the gr value of 
all the property in the United States wag 
$186,000,000,000. Those who died in battle, 
of battle wounds and in the camps num- 
bered about 9,000,000 men. The question 
is whether we are going to furnish the 
future with the possibility of another 
holocaust or. whether we shall go to the 
limit to seek out such arrangements as 
will prevent such a catastrophe from ocr 
eurring again. I do not care how old 
the idea of a league of nations is, nor 
f| do I care in the slightest if it were born 
| only yesterday. 
“The question involved is not wheth+ 
er there shall,be a league of nations, bu 
whether of two alternatives we shoul 


t 
t| 


leagues formed for undisclosed purposes}, 
with the possibility of their explosion 
into destructive warfare, or a league o 
nations with terms made in the opem 
and embracing all mankind, so tha 
when difficulty and danger come thé 
moral opinion of the universe and of the 
plain people everywhere will be brough 
to bear on a solution. 


The Real Question 
“The guestion is not whether we 
to give up the Monroe doctrine, 
whether we believe in~extending 
American doctrine \for tt upport 
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tha 
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| country to.the other to awake the people | 


fi P| 
“One of the great joys of this war 18 


ple and inspiring and eloquent words of | 
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peoples in like case. When I think of | 
Versailles and of the people who are] 
trying to work out these arrangements ] 
I can see over them a cloud of men who 
have given their lives and paid the il- 
timate debt to make this thing impos- | 
sible in the future. We should be faith- | 
less to them if we allowed them to die In J 
vain., We ought not to be content with 
the spoils of watS with the division of 
territory, 

| “We must also gather the fruits of 
|xMictory by making» such, arrangements } 
as will enable us to look the next gen- 
erations: in the face. The President is 
the representative of the American idea 
in Hurope—the incarnation of the high 
moral purpose of America. He has be~ 
come the leader of a world-wide dea! 
mocracy with one ideal and one, am- 
bition—to make this the last war which 
shall destroy the human race. It is our} 
duty to send him messages of encour- | 
agement and confidence, and show by 
sending abroad the news of this Con- 
gress that the idea started here to put a | 
moral basis under the foundations of ] 
‘public order throughout the world is 
still believed in, and that dts acceptance 
abroad makes it the universal demand 
of mankind.” 


Must Stay with Job 
| Mr. Taft, who was received with threo 
| cheers, pictured the tremendous task 
| which the allies had undertaken to do in 
Europe, and said: “If we are to promote 


until peace comes and is there to stay. | 
| We have, therefore, before us the neces- 
j sity of binding even more closely than 
during the war these great nations that 
won the war and had a definite purpose 
jin winning it, and that definite purpose 
j must continue to unite them in order 
that it muy be definitely and finally 
| achieved. 
“T doubt 
{ence there go 
with the bickerings, fishness, the 
vanity, the pride and the unreasonable= 
iness of those who conceive that their 
| interests in that peace should outy 

| the interests of all others. How ar 

{ 


} 


that 


away 


not the men in confer- 


the selti 


to meet it? I believe there is no way 
{of meeting it exeapt by creating the 
machinery: that shall ;do justice. We 
must create an international tribunal 
{for the enforcement of international 
law. 
“The nations 
; mind which ma 
i 


a 


are now in state of 
es this more practically 
| possible than ever before in the history 
James Beck tells us that 
y are not in favor of a 
: but T am able to as= 
Himony of men sent 
that the plain 

and. italy, 


jave a ic 


| of the world. 
in England the 
league of nations, 
severate on the t 
over. by the government 
people of England, Frat 
and the wage earners thei >) Bea 
for the league of nations idea which ; 
pa onate. The peoples ol Europe are 
looking to to perform the promise 
made to them for an effective league. i 
not only glad the President went, 
the exigency 


but I am glad that with 
gressional le 
Sooner to eet new strength from the 
touch with his mother s il. When he 
returns he. will be inspired with new 
courage and new desire to make this 
war justify itself in the progre of 
Christian civilization and humanity. 


i peace we have got to stay with the job® 


gislation he is com-! 


i 
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caustic address, and Pres Faunce of 
Brown University made a stirring 
appeal to reason ‘on the subject, as 
did Judge George W. Anderson, and 
J. Randolph Coolidge Jr, who pre- 
sided. But after all it was Sec Baker 
who stirred the meeting by his | 
eloquence and the picture of war-— 
irresponsible war—which he painted 
.in words made vivid by what he had 
seen on the Western front; and then 
he figured the cost and contrasted all 
this with what it might be and should 
be for the world if there were a 
tribunal to which all differences 
‘could be referred. 


Resolutions Call for League 


Resolutions were unanimously passed 
calling for the formation of a League of 
Free Nations ‘with adequate economic 
and military .sanction to guarantee 
peace.t’ ay 

There was singing of patriotic and 
popular songs by the audience for a half 
hour before the speaking began. 

In opening the meeting J. Randolph 

Coolidge Jr said: 
“When we think that the earnestness 
of those who stand most strongly for 
the idea of a League of Nations, a 
league to guarantee peace, is such that 
one of them whom we have repeatedly 
heard these days with the utmost pleas- 
ure gives his time, his efforts and $500, 
that a second one whom we always hear 
gladly gives his time and $2000, and the 
third gives his time and $5000, I think 
we who stay here at home may feel 
each for himself an obligation to do 
what he can by word and gift to back 
up the men who have first brought the 
message to us, and carried it from here 
to Chicago and over the country.” 


Pres Lowell Answers Critics 


Pres A Lawrence Lowell of Harvard } 
University answered some of the crit- 
ies of a League of Nations by citing 
the facts of history to show that Amer- 
‘ca had been engaged in foreign wars: 
from the beginning of her history and 
would always be in war whenever a 
maritime Power became involved in 


war. 

He said Washington and the fathers 
of the republic were not afraid to face 
the facts of their time and- innovate in 
the world. We should not be afraid to 
face the facts of our day and introduce 
innovations that would secure peace to 
the world on the principles of justice 
and liberty on which the Nation was 
founded, ° } 

Pres Faunce of Brown University 
said he was present not as Democrat 
or Republican, as Catholic, Protestant 
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Sec Baker's Address 


aa Reker aig i part: 

arch 21, 1918, I visited 
time General, now Marshal, Petaint i 
went by motor car to his headquarters 
and arrived there, I should say. at 12:45; 
had lunch with him and talked to him 


gan at Gawn of that morning. gars 
He said to me, ‘Did you hear the 
guns as you came in?’”. And I said, 
ae een ieee T oe not hear them; 
noise - 
seured tes of my motor ob 
““Ah, well, he said, ‘after lun 
will go out into the garden, aon oo 
hear them very plainly there.’ 
_“After lunch he took me out into the 
garden of the chateau in which he was 
living and he and I stood alone in this 
beautiful place—flowers growing all 


around us and a fountain singing near- | 


by; but there was a low, rumbling 
noise, the most ominous and menacing 
cae “I had@-ever~heard in my whole 

e. 

“For in the distance—no one of them 
being nearer than 20 miles—the artil- 
lery of the Germans and of British 
along 25 or 30 miles of front were in 
continuous action. There was a sound 
as rapid as the beat of a kettledrum, 
and each impulse that came to us was 
the noise of a big gun not less in cali- 


ber than 3-inch, running 7, perhaps 9 |}. 


and more than 9 inches, and this im- 
pulse carried 25, 30, 40, 45 miles, filled 
the whole air with a noise as inces- 
sant as the droning of bees. I had 
never heard great guns in such quanti- 
ties before, 


Death and Destruction Joined 


“As we stood there and listened and 
I realized that each minute I stood 
there hundreds and perhaps thousands 


|of human beings were being slaughtered 
; by that awful hellish hell of shells xnd 


Baie shrapnel, I said to the Mar- 
shal: ¢ | 

“But I cannot understand how you 
can sit down and lunch with me in per- 
fect calm and talk about what is 
going to happen in the campaign of 
1M" and 1920 while this is going on.’ 

“Veteran warrior as he was and quite 
accustomed to the alarms of war, he 
smiled and said to me_indulgently: 
‘Well, what would you have me do 
about it?’ 

“And I said, ‘I don’t know. but it does 


seem, to me that somebody ought to do 
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caustic address, and Pres Faunce of 
Brown University made a stirring | 
appeal to reason ‘on the subject, as 
did Judge George W. Anderson, and 
J. Randolph Coolidge Jr, who pre- 
sided. But after all it was Sec Baker 
who stirred the meeting by his | 
eloquence and the picture of war-— 
irresponsible war—which he painted 
in words made vivid by what he had 
seen on the Western front; and then 
he figured the cost and contrasted all 
this with what it might be and should 
be for the world if there were a 
tribunal to which all differences 
could be referred. 


Resolutions Call for League 


Resolutions were unanimously passed 
calling for the formation of a League of 
Free Nations “with adequate economic 
ana military sanction to guarantee 


There was singing of patriotic and 
popular songs by the audience for a half 
hour before the speaking began. 

In opening the meeting J. Randolph 
Coolidge Jr said: 

“When we think 
of those who stand most strongly for 
the idea of a League of Nations, a 
league to guarantee peace, is such that 


one of them whom we have repeatedly | 


ard these days with the utmost pleas- 
aa gives his time, his efforts and $500, 
that a second one whom we always hear 
gladly gives his time and $2000, and the 
third gives his time and $5000, I think 
we who stay here at home may feel 
each for himself an obligation to do 
what he can by word and gift to back 
up the men who have first brought the 
message to us, and carried it from here 
to Chicago and over the country.” 


Pres Lowell Answers Critics 


Pres A Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 
University answered some of the crit- 


peace.t’ | 


that the earnestness | 


ics of a League of Nations by citing 
the facts of history to show that Amer- 
ea had been engaged in foreign Wars 
from the beginning of her history and 


|I realized that each minute I 


or Jew, but just as a plain A i 

citizen ‘“‘who dares to ore and. believe 
and-highly resolve that the Nations 
which have Stood together in the dark 
days of war will not utterly fall apart.” 
He said Rhode Island feared to come 
into the Union originally because she 
was so small that she feared her 
sovereignity would not be respected. 
But it has been respected, and this fear 
is not unlike some of the fears ex- 
ee wee about a League of Free 

ations. he whole ques i 
eal politics, aes da eS 
udge Anderson said there 

people in Boston who were apperadtie 
sorry the war was ended, as it spoiled 
their profits. He thougnt it was “time 
we had done with the propagation of 
world quarrels for private profit.” 
He eulogized the late Mr Ginn for his 
world peace project and foundation, and 
Said if something were not done then 
civilization itself would have to resign 
itself to anarchy. 


Sec Baker’s Address 


Sec Baker said in part: 

“On March 21, 1918, I visited at lunch 
time General, now Marshal, Petain. I 
went by motor car to his headquarters 


and arrived there, I should say. at 12:46: | 


had lunch with him and talked to him 
about the great German drive which be- 
gan at dawn of that morning. 

“He said to me, ‘Did you hear the 
guns as you came in?’”. And I said, 
‘No, Gen Petain, I did not hear them: 
perhaps the noise of my motor ob- 
scured it.’ 

“SAh, well, he said, ‘after lunch we 
will go out into the garden, you can 
hear them very plainly there.’ 

“After lunch he took me out into the 
garden of the chateau in which he was 
living and he and I stood alone in this 
beautiful place—flowers growing all 
around us and a fountain singing near- 
by; but there was a low, rumbling 
noise, the most ominous and menacing 
sound’ I had ever- heard in my whole 
life. 

“For in the distance—no one of them 
being nearer than 20 miles—the artil- 
lery of the Germans and of British 
along 25 or 30 miles of front Were in 
continuous action. There was a sound 
as rapid as the beat of a kettledrum, 
and each impulse that came to us was 
the noise of a big gun not less in cali- 
ber than 38-inch, running 7, perhaps 9 
and more than 9 inches, and this im- 
pulse carried 25, 30, 40, 45 miles, filled 
the whole air with a noise as inces- 
sant as the droning of bees. I had 
never heard great guns in such quanti- 
ties before. 


Death and Destruction Joined 


“As we stood there and listened and 
stood 
there hundreds and perhaps thousands 


‘of human beings were being slaughtered 


would always be in war whenever a} 


maritime Power became involved 
war. 

He said Washington and the fathers 
of the republic were not afraid to face 
the facts of their time and- innovate in 
the world. We should not be afraid to 
face the facts of our day and introduce 
innovations that would secure peace to 
the world on the principles of justice 
and liberty on which the Nation was 
founded. } zl : 

Pres Faunce of Brown University 
said he was present not as Democrat 


in} 


or Republican, as Catholic, Protestant 


by that awful hellish hell of shells and 
bursting shrapnel, I said to the Mar- 
shal: 

“But I cannot understand how you 
ean sit down and lunch with me in per- 
fect calm and talk about what is 
going to happen in the campaign of 
191" and 1920 while this is going on.’ 

“Veteran warrior as he was and quite 
accustomed to the alarms of war, he 
smiled and said to me _indulgently: 
‘Well, what would you have me do 
about it?’ 

“And I said, ‘I don’t know. but it does 
seem to me that somebody ought to do 
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something about it, and that nobody} 
ought to do anything else until they 
have seen about it.’ (Applause.) e 

“But the point of the story at which 
I wanted to stop was this: that when I 
stood in the garden and heard that aw- 
ful -sound and realized what it meant, 
it was then too late. Death and de- 
struction had joined hands then and 
were marching broadcast among the 
children of men. 


Nations Toppled Into Chasm 


“In 1914 I happened to be returning 
as a casual tourist from Burope, and 
midway in the Atlantic Ocean a wire- 
less message was brought to the ship 
that at the little town of Sarajevo there 
had been an assassination of the Aus- 
trian Grand Duke, heir apparent to the 
throne .of Austria-Hungary, and his 
consort. F 

“Those of us who were on the ship, 
who had read something of history and 
knew what balances of power meant 
and how unstable those balances are at 
best, had some anxiety and watched 
with great eagerness the wireless dis- 
patches of the next two or three days, 
until we landed in America. 

“But we found that the incident had 
apparently passed over without much: 
comment. I think that must have been } 
either the last day of June or the ier | 

| 


day of July, because I landed on the 3 
day of July in America. | 
“And that day all passed by, when, | 
on about the 23d day of July, the air 
suddenly became filled with electricity. 
“There was a scurrying in the Cabi- | 
nets of Europe. British Ambassadors | 
in Russia, in Austria, at Constantinople, H 
at Rome, in Paris, in Germany, were In | 
momentary connection by wire with) 
Sir: Edward Grey. The French andj 
British, Italian and Russian Cabinets | 
were in constant session. | 
“Bvery resource of diplomacy 
| 


called into use.. And in a. very few days 
mobilization took place in Germany, 
in..Austria, and in Russia. And then, 
bang! went the clahg of fate, and adl 
these nations, toppled over into a 
chasm of disaster; and from that hour 
until this the world has been bending 
its back under a burden of woe and 
waste the like of which mankind -has 
not seen since the flood. | 


Calls Sir Edward Grey Big Figure 


“I'do not Know what your’ emotions 
were in those days, but it was too late, 
It was then with the world as it was 
with 
March. The guns were booming then; 
it was too late to set up arrangements 
that would have prevented that catas- 
trovhe. 

‘“‘When the history of this war comes 
to be written I nave confident convic- 
tion that one of the knightliest figures 
that will appear on the pages of that 
history will be Sir Bdward Grey. 

“Calm and supreme, intellectual and 


the cannonade on the ist of | 


intelligent, a man who knew what that 
war would mean to the human race, 
and being a civilized man, turned his 
eyes with horror from such. conse- 
auences, struggling by day and by night, 
sending his emissaries hither and yon 
to give opportunity to call together 
concerts of the powers seeking to get 
Austria to grant just a little move 
time, only a few hours to Serbia, be- 


fore that relentless ultimatum should 
be uttered. J 

“This great and knightly Englishman 
seeking to avert this calamity for man- 


kind and yet powerless and paralyzed, 
and sighing, not because the peoples of 
the earth had lost their minds, not be- 
cause you nor JI, nor any other plain 
person in the world, had lost his wits 
and had gone mad, and run amuck, but 
because the ambition of Princes were 
loosed in the world, nor because the 
negligent populations had failed to make 


in advance such adjustment as would 
have turned the scorching opinion of 


mankind less upon that nefarious plot 
and prevented its execution. 

“Tf instead of being, as we say, with- 
out battalion* or shield or spirit, if Sir 
Edward Grey could have telegraphed to 
some council of Nations where there 
sat representativés of the civilized opin- 
ion of mankind, if we could have said 
to them, ‘Gentlemen, the Austrian note 
to Serbia creates asituation which needs 
the wisdom and conscience of the world 
to deal with it,’ and we had by fair 
deduction so prescribed that that coun- 
cil of Nations should. have summoned 
Austria and Germany, and Serbia, if 
there could have been but a breathing 
space and an opportunity for an analy- 
sis of the controversy and the expres- 
sion of a judgment—the judgment might 
not have been satisfactory to all of the 
parties concerned, but the judgment of 
such a tribunal, reinforced by the en- 
lightened and civilized forces of man- 
kind, would have prevented that holo- 
caust, 

“It was too late. In July, 1914, the 
questions which the League of Nations 
advocates are addressing to the people 
of the United States and the people of 
the world now are these, or rather the 
question is this: When madness again 
becomes uppermost in the minds of some 
inner group somewhere, in some secret 
diplomatic cabinet, will we have to suf- 
fer the humiliation and disaster of again 
saying ‘It is too late’? And now what 
follows in rapid sequence from that first 
catastrophe?” 


7,300,000 Died in Great War 


He told of the rapid progress of the 
German armies and the terrible sacri- 
fices of England and France, and said: 

“From the English Channel to the 
Swiss frontier are acres and acres of 
crosses, under which lie some part of 
the heroic dead who have died in this 
war. Seven million three hundred thou- 
sand. I said 7,100,000 at noon today, 
but there are 7,300,000 who have been 
killed in battle or died of battle wounds 
in this war. 

“More than 9,000,000 soldiers have lost 
their 1ives.when we add.to the .7,300,000 
those who have died from other causes, 
Giseasé and so on, in the great military 
camps, and the number will be in- 
creased when we know the number of 
dead in the prison camps who died of 
starvation. 

“This is one of the consequences of 
its having been too late when Sir Ed- 
ward Grey strove to save the world 
from that. In the meantime the ex- 
penditures which the world has made 
on this war stagger the imagination. 
I asked the General ‘Staff to send me 
the figures just before I left Washing- 
ton and I have them here on the read- 
ing desk, the figures they sent me, but 
I will not stop to read them. They foot 
up as the expenditures of the Nations 
in this war $197,000,000,000. 

“But that does not take into account 
the value of the property destroyed— 
just the money spent. Now none of us 
know what any such sum as that means, 
but I can give you a fair estimate of it, 


according to the Census Bureau of the 
United tSates. 

“According to the Census Bureau of 
the United States, quoted in the World 
Almanac in 1912, the aggregate value 
of all the real and personal property 
in the United States, including all the 
land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Se uaee. to the Gulf, all of the 
personal property, all of the houses and 
buildings, all that added value to the 
land that comes from cultivation, all 
of the personal property, money and 
other things of value in this great con- 
tinental empire of ours. the aggregate 
value of it was $186,000,000,000, or some- 
thing less than the cost’ of this war 
to the belligerents. 

“Can we stand another 
sit still and 
world to roll along in 
complacent assurance 
some deus machina is 


like 
allow 
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the old 
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there will be no other rates keene 
this kind? The league which we are 
speaking for here, the League of Na- 
tions, which our great captain in 
France is seeking to have forced, is 
an effort to thrust in between mankind 
and a repetition of that catastrophe 
the concerted Powers of the intelligent 
ang So men and women of 


WOMEN DELEGATES HE 
TAFT, FAUNCE AND MRS HALE 


Nearly 700 women delegates to the 
New England Congress for a League of 
Free Nations and their friends filled the 
large ballroom and balconies at the 
Hotel Somerset yesterday afternoon at 
a luncheon and mass meeting called to 
stimulate a greater interest among the 
women of the country in a League of 


from the folly 


Nations. 

Mrs Nathaniel Thayer presided. At 
the speakers’ table were Dr W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University, Mrs 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale, Mrs 


Spencer Wood, Mrs George W. Ander- 
son, Hon Newton D. Baker, Miss Ander- 
son, Mrs A. Lawrence Lowell, Mrs Wil- 
liam H, Taft, Mrs Samuel Carr, Mrs El- 
mer Jared Bliss, Mrs Frederick S, Mead, 
Mrs Herbert J. Gurney, Miss Frances 
Curtis, Mrs George W. Coleman, Mrs 
Lois B. Rantoul, Miss Mary A. Barr, 
Mrs Eli Feibelman,. Miss Mary Beard, 
Miss Katherine P, Loring,Mis N. P. Hal- 
lowell, Mrs John F. ‘Moors, Miss Mary 
I. Wood, Mrs Gilbert F. Davis, Mr and 
Mrs Robert J. Alley of Maine, Mrs 
Howard W. Farnum, Mrs H. G. Bissell, 
Miss Ida Mason, Miss Ella Mason, Miss 
Mary BE. Woolley, Miss Bertha Boody, 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Miss J@llen 
FF. Pendleton, Mrs Noel of the Connecti- 


cut College for Women, Miss E. Balch, 
Mrs Edward Cummings, Mrs John C. 


Phillips, Mrs Augustus Hemenway, Mrs 
Charles Sumner Bird, Mrs Samuel A, 
Bliot, Mrs Richard C. Cabot, Col Rich- 
ard C. Cabot, Mrs Lemuel H. Murlin, 
Mrs Joseph A. Walker, Mrs Georve 
Nasmyth and Mrs J. Mott Hallowell. 
Pres Faunce spoke in favor of a 
League of Free Nations, from the stand- 
point of social justice Sec Baker, after 
describing the effect of the war on the 
people of the Huropean countries, urged 
the people of the United States to stand 


back of President Wilson as a strong 
unit, favoring a league which shall 
serve to end warfare as a means of 


adjusting National differences. 
“As Secretary of War,” he stated, “‘I, 


eee 
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as well as Mr Taft, have had oppor- 
tunity to see the attitude of the fighting | 
men of our country toward war, and, al- 
though war is the soldiers’ profession, 
the soldiers themselves favor another 
means of settling troubles than by force 
of arms entirely.” 


MRS BEATRICN FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE, 
Who Addressed Women Delegates, 


Mrs Hale discussed ‘the power of 
women in bringing about a league of 
free Nations, She said the great fault 
of the sex was that women were afraid 
to make a move because of What folks 
might think of them. Women. today 
must educate themselves out of the won- 
derful spirit of fighting that has been 
theirs throughout the war, and must 
now put themselves in a frame of mind 
for peace rather than future war, 

“The League of Nations is just as im- 
portant question of right and wrong, as 
was our quarrel with Germany,” she de- 
clared. ‘New England women, members 
of the pure old stock, and leaders of the! 
country have a great responsibility now 
in helping shape affairs of world mo- 
ment for the future,” 

tux-President Taft outlined what the} 
league proposed to do ‘®¥ substituting 
for the arbitrament of War, the arbitra. 
ment of justice and if this is not ac- 
complished, there can be no other way 
to settle world affairs than by competi- 
tive armament, and the use of more 
than one-third of tne Natlon's energy 
for protection. 

“President Wilson is now on the other 
side and I am glad he is there, While 
I differ with him in politics, partisan. | 
ship ceases in this cause he is work-| 
ing out. 

“The league which shall help the 
world shall help us, and this movement 
ought to be spread over the country, so 
that when our President returns, he 
may be able to send back the message, 
‘The entire country is with me in the 
League of Free Nations movement for 
the betterment I have tried to bring 
about.’ ” 
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| that catastrophe.” 


“Nine millions of dead and a cost in 
finances of $197,000,000,000—the extrav- 
agance of the world war just ended—- 
can we stand another war like that?” 
asked Newton D: Baker, Secretary of! 
War, in an address in Tremont Temple 
|last night, which brought the two 


| days session of the New England Con- | 


|; gress for a League of Free Nations to! 


ha close. — 

“Can we sit still and allow the old| 
world to roll along in complacent as- | 
surance that there will be no other! 
catastrophe like this? The League of | 
Nations, which ‘we are ‘speaking for 
here, the League of Nations which our 


“great Captain in France is seeking to 


have’formed, is an effort: to: thrust in 
between mankind and a repetition of 


WANT WORLD TO KNOW 


“We have told the world we wanted to 
make the world safe for democracy,” he 
said. “We want the world to know 
what democracy is. Democracy is self-— 
government, and treaties are part of the 
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Satin and 
mushrooms and pokes, 


$1.59 


a Geancotte $ 
Crepe de Chine 


Waists 


With beaded and embroidered fronts; 
colors white, flesh, navy, brown, taupe, 
fawn, black; all regular sizes and a few 
outsizes. 


j Waite 9 8 Cc 


Exceptional yalues in cotton voile, cross- 
bar and fancy muslin, lace and embroid- 
ery trimmed. A variety of ‘smart styles, 
Sizes 34 to 46, i 
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Secretary Baker Makes Plea for Le 


| 


Continued From First Page 


instruments of government. We want 
the world to know that we want those 


we in common with other free peoples 
' have made for the victory which has 
| been achieved. 
More than 20,000 persons, 
(timated, attended the sessions, 
;eons and dinners during the two days’ 
| session of the congress. The enthusiasm 
of all New England shown in the 
meetings surpassed that of the Atlantic 
Congress held earlier in the week in 
New York. 

Into yesterday’s meetings was crowded 


the idea of the league of free nations 
than on the opening day of the con: 
gress. Again former President Taft 
spoke, declaring at the morning session 
in Tremont Temple that the “Monroe 
doctrine is safe’; that protection would 
'be given to it by the league proposed. 
Edward A. Filene, Joseph Walker and 
Dr. Horace M. Kallen also addressed the 
early session, making strong pleas for 
an organization of nations, a union, that 
would forever prevent war. 


Overflow Meeting Arranged 


Official representatives of all of the 
New England States took part in a 
eaucus session in Tremont Temple at 
11 o’clock in the morning; there was a@ 
luncheon by the Chamber of Commerce 
in Hotel Brunswick at 12:20 and others 
at 1 o'clock in the Twentieth Century 
Qlub and in Hotel Somerset. 

The biggest and most enthusiastic of 
all the meetings, luncheons and gather- 
ings took place in the evening. Long 
pefore 8 o’clock, the scheduled hour for 
starting, every seat on the main floor 
and galleries of the big auditorium was 
occupied. Then arrangements for an 
overflow meeting in King’s Chapel were 
made. Within a comparatively few 
minutes that place was packed, and 
thero might have been another meeting 
arranged from the overflow of that 
gathering. 

Besides Secretary) of War Baker the 
speakers at the evening sessions of the 
congress included President Lowell of 
Harvard, President Faunce of Brown, 
Judge George W. Anderson of the 
United States District Court and J. 
Randolph Coolidge, who is president of 
\the League of Free Nations Associa- 
| tion of Massachusetts. 


Stand Behind Peace Delegates 


“Tf this congress means anything it 
means that we stand behind the dele- 
gates at Versailles,’’ declared Mr. Coo- 
lidge. ‘‘Let us, turning: aS one man to 
the conference in Paris, shout our ‘God- 
speed you’ to our leader, President Wil- 
son, the central figure in the councils 
of this ransomed world.” 

And his reference to President Wilson, 


I 
} 
| 


the “great leader,” was reflected in 
every speech of the evening. It was a 
session filled jwith praises for the 


President and ail those who stand for 
the wiping out of the old order of in- 
ternational dealings and condemnation 
for those cynics, pro-Germans almost, 
who say “It can’t be done.” 
>resident Maunce referred to the oppo- 
sition ag ‘Little Americans” and George 
Ww. Anderson called them plain “‘pro- 
Germans.” While the head of the great 
Rhode Island college warned Americans 
against being captured by militarism, 
now that we have captured the cannon 
and the navies of militarism, Judge An~ 
derson was more local in his attack 
ggainst influences which he alleges are 
hampering the cause of universal peace, 
The judge let fire all his gums in the 
direction of those Bostonian institutions 
“which have made money out of the 
war” and raked fore and aft those who 
are now disappointed that the war is 
over. It.is time; he thundered, that we 
have done with the propagation of world 
quarrels for private profit. 


War Shouters Pro-German 


“Our national standard is not the 
ostrich, that buries its head in the 
sand,” pointed out President Faunce in 
decrying the plea of sovereignty made 
by many, ‘‘but the eagle that soars high 
in the air, passing over all barriers and 
confines that man builds: Whoever says 
in these days that, coming down to the 
ijast analysis, gunpowder and bayonets 
are the best means of settling disputes, 
is 2, pro-German; whoever says that all 
treaties are vain, that all covenants are 
mere scraps of paper, is a pro-German.” 

How the whole world is coming nearer 
to each one of us physically by the use 
of wireless telegraphy, and will come 
nearer in the fulure by the use of wire- 
less telephones, by inventions which 
will permit men hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles apart to see each other 
as they talk, the speaker explained. 
,And as the world advances physically it 
must come together spiritually, it can- 
not stand apart. 

President Wilson in hance, leader of 
one political party, striving for the for- 
mation of a League of Nations, and 
former President Taft right here in 
Boston working with every bit of energy 
he possesses for the same end lifts the 
plan forever out of the realm of parti- 
san polities, declared President Faunce, 


Faunce. 
Great Applause for Baker 


The reception given to the Secretary 
of War was tremendous. His en- 
trance into Tremont Temple was the 
signal for cheering and handclapping. 
The great audience rose to applaud 
when he started his address and punctu- 
ated frequently his talk with ovations 
of similar nature. Reference by him to 
any hero of the war, any leader of the 
allies or to ‘Our’ Captain,” meaning 
Woodrow Wilson, started the noisy ap- 
| plauseé anew. 

New England’s congress for a League 
| of Free Nations, now ended, was the 


gress meetings. The next is the Great 
Lakes congress, to be held in Chicago, 
| Feb. 10 and 11. The others will be held 


in Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., San 

Francisco, Salt Lake City, St. Louis 

and ending in Atlanta, Feb. 28 and 

March 1. 

BAHER URGES LEAGUE 

Secretary of War, President 
Faunce of Brown, President 


Lowell of Harvard and Others 
Address Meeting 


Warning that, even though the vic- 
tory has been won, peace has not been, 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown 
University, at the final meeting of the 
New England Congress fora League of 
Tree Nations, urged the immense audi- 
ence that thronged Tremont Temple to 
the outermost door, and then over- 
flowed to the street, not to allow the 
nations which have stood together 
through the bloody years of war to falt 
asunder in time of peace. 

President Lowell of Harvard képt the 
audience in almost constant peals of 
laughter in his mimical, humorous bur- 
lesque on those people who protest a 
Teague of Free Nations, ‘‘because it 
has never been done before,”’ and finally 
declared that this is the age of innova- 
tion, and regretted deeply that his 
party, the Republican party, had so 
many of its leaders going on record as 
opposing the league. 

Pesident Faunce said in part: “We are 
not here as Democrats or Republicans; 
we are not here as Catholics or Prot- 
estants:nor Jews, but rather as Ameri- 
cans who dare to hope and believe and 
|resolve that the nations which have 
stood together in the years of war shall 
not fall asunder in peace. We have won 
the victory, but not peace; the war has 


r 


it was es-| 
lunch- | 


even more spontaneous enthusiasm tor | 


second of a series of nine national con-| 


| 


treaties to contain provisions that will | 
justify and sanctify the sacrifices which | 


PROMINENT PEOPLE AT 


Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, who presided; back row, Mrs. J. 


LEAGUE OF 


NATIONS WOMEN 


committee; Miss Frances G, Curtis and Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes. 
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ague of 


; DELEGATES’ 
Left to right they are: First row, Mrs. Roland G. Hopkins, Mrs. Eimer Jared Bliss, Secretary of War Baker, | 


LUNCHEON. 


Randolph Coolidge, Jr., chairman of the luncheon | 


merely blasted a foundation on which 
to build a structure of humanity’s 
peace.”’ 


Time to Tell Truth 


Judge George W. Anderson of the 
United States District Court declared 
that “it was time someone started to 


tell the truth about pro-Germanism and 
private detective agencies and Socialists 
and I. W. W.s.” 

“Tt is time the epithet Pro-German 
was applied to people to whom it be- 
longs,” he said. “I have always been 
more afraid of Prussianism within than 
that of without. 

“We set out in this war to kill Ger- 
man militarism. We have scorched it. 
And we are not going to accomplish the 
killing by adopting the German philoso. 
phy of life nor by intimidating Prus 
sjanism in America. Let us see that the 
work of construction is carried on now 
that the road has been cleared by the 
war.” 

President Lowell of Harvard declared 
that when the league was first broached 
one of the chief forms of opposition set 
forth was that peace could be secured 
and maintained by good nature and that 
carnal weapons should not be used. 


“That is, that the international police- | 


men should not be armed, even though 
the robber was,” he asserted amid a 
roar of laughter. \ 

“The people who oppose the league 
are backed by strong, moral thought 
and we respect them,’’ he continued, 
“and in turn we demand that they re- 
spect those who do believe in the doe- 
trine of a sound 
standing. [I have 


always heen a life- 


jong Republican, with occasional bursts | 


of laxity, and I have been grieved to 
see that many of the leaders of my own 
party are opposing this league. 


“Washington belonged to the g1 eatast | 


age of innovation that the country has 
lknownatd he believed that we should 
not entangle ourselves with foreign al- 
liances. ‘Friends, there never will be 
any big maritime war. in which the 
United States will not be drawn. 

“One step logically involyes another. 
We did not go into: the Spanish war 
for the sake of acquiring the Philip- 
pines, but we had to take them to pre- 
¥ent Germany from taking them. 

“We are not Scrapping the Constitu- 
tion of the» United States in forming 
this League of NationS; we are not 
making a serap of paper out of it by 
making the) peace which must come, 
after such a war as this. Don’t argue 


with the American people that they 
cannot do something because it has 
never been done before, because the 
American people will not admit any} 


such thing.” 
Secretary Baker Speaks 


Secretary of War Baker, after prais- 
ing the 6th and teiling of his observa- 
tions in France, said: 

“We are at the parting of the ways. 


We can blunder along as we have 
blundered. Why, in 1914, I said, ‘War 


in Europe, a general European war, is 
impossible and unthinkable’; and you 
said it. We can keep on believing that 
way if we want.to, or we can take time 
by the forelock; we can be provident in 
providing. "We can say to the peoples 
of Burope who have suffered these in- 
calculable sacrifices and wastes, ‘join 
hands with us.’ Let us make of the 
world a place of beauty and of justice. 
Let us make: such arrangements that 
when nations fall afoul of one another 
and tempers become exasperated there 
will be a moment of calm,until we can 
get before a judicial tribunal which will 
make an award. We can make that 
kind of arrangement as an insurance 
policy for the future generations if we 
want to. 

“We have lost some 90,000, if I re- 
call the figure right, American soldiers. 
We have mingled our blood with that 
of the British and that of the French, 
and they died so bravely. They died for 
a cause, and that cause was 
old-time triumph which military 
tory used to entail. No one 
men wanted to bring captives 
chariot wheels. No one of them wanted 
to add a rod of land to the national do- 
main. No one of them wanted to take 
Naboth’s vineyard from him. They 
were fighting for justice, fighting for 
you, fighting for me; but, oh, yery much 
more, fighting for the children who are 
to come after us, who are yet to play 
their part on the world’s stage. 


What They Would Think 


“Tf we could on some Hallowe’en 
night go among those silent places 
along the front line and get an answer 
to the questions we might ask those 
who lie there and are to lie there for- 
ever what they think about this busi- 
ness, is there any doubt as to what 
their answer would be? 


vic- 


Dana Burnett, ‘Their ashes would stir, 
and their souls would “be our captains 
as they march in solid phalanx to the 
council seats of the mighty at, Ver- 
sailles, while we presented their demand 
that such arrangements should be made 
as would forever prevent the possibility 
ef their children having to make the 
sacrifices which they made.’ 

“Tt must not longer detain you. This 
was a great spectacle. I do not suppose 
any treaty was ever made in the history 
of the world that was characterized by 
what I now see people in great com- 
panies all over the United States saying 
what they want in the treaty, and it is 
well that we should speak. We have 
told the world we wanted to make the 
world safe for democracy. We want the 
world to know what democracy is. De- 


mocracy is self-government and treaties | 


are part of the Instruments of govern- 
ment. We want the world to Know that 
we want those treaties to contain pro- 
visions that will justify and sanctify the 
sacrifices which we in common with 
other free peoples have made for the 


international under- | 


not the | 


of those} 
at his | 


They would | 
lift up their voices—ah! if I may quote , 


| and 


vietory which has been achieved.” 

The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed unanimously: 

Whereas, from the days of Washing- 
ton our citizens and statesmen have 
been leaders of the movement to estab- 
lish the reign of law among nations; 

Whereas, the heroic sacrifices and un- 
told agonies which millions of devoted 
men and women have endured in the 
hope of securing constructive remedies 
legal substitutes for war, will all 
have been endured in vain unless this 
great end is gained; and 

Whereas, a co-operative action by the 
nations is clearly the next necessary 
step in social, political and industrial 
evolution; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delagates to the New 
England Congress for a League of Free 
Nations: 

That in the formation of a League of 
Nations with adequate economic and 
military 
we see the triumph of American ideals, 


| 


| + ; : 
the realization of American hopes and 


aspirations, the next step forward in 
human progress, the beginning of a new 
era in material, moral, industrial and 
political wejl-being for ourselves and 
for all mankind. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States, and to the mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. 


OVERFLOW MEETING 


King’s Chapel Crowded With 


Those Who Failed to Gain Ad-j| 


mission to Big Gathering in 
Tremont Temple 
Boston showed she is behind Presi+ 


dent Wilson and for a League of Na+ 
tions last night when it became neces- 
sary to hold an overflow meeting) in 
King’s Chapel to care for the crowds 


who tried to gain admittance to hear} 


Seeretary of War Baker and other 
speakers at the League of Nations 
meeting, in Tremont Temple. 

King’s Chapel was’ crowded. When 
Secretary of War Baker arose to 
speak applause continued for fully five 
minutes. Repeated applause punc- 


tuated his speech. The secretary’s ap- 
peal for a League of Nations was an- 
swered by a big ‘‘yes’’—voiced by thun- 
derous applause. 

Not for many years has this old his- 
toric church witnessed such a patriotic 
assembly. 

Secretary of War Baker appeared in 
King’s Chureh and then went to 
Tremont ‘Temple. 

At the termination 


of Secretary of 


| War Baker’s speech applause continued 


until he had left the hall. 

Following Secretary Baker's 
A. Lawrence Lowell, executive 
tary of the league, spoke, urging every- 
one to get behind President Wilson and 
make the world know that Ameriza is 
for, a League of Nations 


MORNING MEETING 


Ex-President Taft resides at 
Meeting, Which Is Addressed 
by Secretary Baker and Other 
Public and Business Men 


With a galaxy of oratorical stars of 


address 
secre- 


national repute on the platform, the 
morning session of the New England 


congress for a League of Free Nations 


opened in Tremont Temple yesterday, 
with 2500 persons attending. It was a 
public meeting. 

Former President Taft presided. Sec- 


retary of War Newton D. Baker, John | 


Barrett, director-general of the Pan- 
American Union, Edward A. Filene and 
Dr. H. M. Kallen were the speakers. 


Secretary Baker received a wonderful 
Joseph | 


introduced by 
succeeded e¢x-President 
Taft as chairman. He elicited great ap- 
plause when he referred to the work 
of the 26th Division in closing up the St. 
Mihiel salient last fall—the blow which 
really spelled doom for German arms. 

“The boys of that division knew, as 
I knew, that the United States. was not 
to be overcome, and that because we 
were morally right victory was sure 
to come to us,” he said. ‘‘We were 
perhaps surprised that the end came as 
soon as it did, but with that sure and 
true feeling of confidence that reposes 
with those in the right they fought to 
the utmost up to the last minute.” 

Jx-President Taft in opening the meet- 
ing said: 

“To say that the Munroe Doctrine 


ovation when 
Walker, who 


is an objection or hindrance to a League | 


of Nations is to say something which 


ought to be an argument in favor of it.” | 
Dr. H. M; Kallen, author of two books | 


on the subject of a League of Nations, 
was cordially greeted by the audience 
at the close of a fine address. 

The active head of the Pan-American 
Union, John Barrett, form minister 
to.the Argentine Republic, %° that all 
Latin countries favor a League of Na- 
tions for the whole world. 


excellent work of the Pan-American 


Union, these Latin-American countries | 
have shown the whole world the bene- | 
fits which accrue when states meet in | 


conclave, 


Introduced by Chairman Taft as per- 


haps the first and best friend of the 


league movement in Massachusetts, Ed- } 


ward A. Filene delivered a masterful 


address in which he outlined the posi- | 


tion of business men in the matter. 
The delegates and chief speakers were 

treated to some rare displays of New 

England eloquence and wit when rep- 


resentatives of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Maine mounted the platform to re- 


port on the progress of the League of 
Nations movement 
States. 


sanctions to guarantee peace | 


Through the | 


in their respective | 


WOMEN URGE LEAGUE 


Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Hale Gives Reason Why Her Sex 
Should Urge Support 


Measure 


A league of free nations or else war 
within years, was the warning 
sounded by each of the four speakers 
at the luncheon tendered the women 
delegates to the New Iengland Con- 
ference for a League of Free Nations 
and other women guests at the Hotel 
Somerset yesterday, Unless the pro- 
posed League of Nations becomes a 
realk and vital thing, war is the only 
alternative, according to the separate 
declarations of Mrs. Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale, ex-President Taft, Sec- 
|retary of War Baker and President 
faunce of Brown University. 

“And such a war! If there should be 
a next, the losses in this, the premier 
war in all history, would be a mere 
bagatelle,” said Mrs. Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale, who was introduced by 
Mrs, Nathaniel Thayer to the assem- 
blage of 800 women who crowded every 
table, the balconies and every available 
inch of space in the great ballroom. 

“Woman's estate in the League of 
Free Nations does not differ from man’s, 
The whole plan is essentially a human 
|; one and a matter in which both should 
\/have equal concern,’”’ said Mrs, Hale. 
“But if there is any question as to who 
suffers most in war, then it is woman 
emphatically. By actual death her pay- 
ment is greater—death jthat comes by 
starvation and diseases induced by it. 
We have actual statistics as to the num- 
ber of soldier dead, but it is estimated 
that more than twice the number 
children, youths, mothers and grand- 
mothers died through privation and dis- 
ease growing out of the great war. 


and 


By 
J 


In Defence of Ideals 


patriotism because she does not like and 
never has liked war. She has stood by 
man in the defence of ideals, sacrificing 
every bit as much as he. An offensive 
war always has been abhorrent to her 
and if she is faithful to her ideals she 
will embrace the opportunity to stop all 
war which the League of Nations pre- 
sents. 

“There is the new road, or the old one 
of competitive armaments. The latter 
means first, a crushing burden of taxa- 
kion for all, and some day that the guns 
which have been maintained at such a 
cost will be unleashed, and a war more 
norrible in its sacrifice of life, more 
devastating and more cruel will result. 
No middle path between the Suicide of 
civilization and a League of Nations ex- 
ists. Women must look upon the League 
of Nations as an attainment as much to 
be desiréd as the beating of the Ger- 
mans, and aS much a matter of 
and wrong as our quarrel with the Ger- 
man empire. 

“Women have learned by organization 
how to obey and how to command. Let 
them do all of these things that the 
League of Nations may become real. 
Unléss it does, your children and mine, 
li{tle now, will pay the sacrifice 30 years 
hence. Armament has proven this. This 
is the first time in the history of the 
world that a League of Nations has 
been a practical possibility. Help to 
bring it about,” concluded Mrs. Hale, “or 
else live to look upon the graves of our 
boys, and admit that they died in vain.”’ 


Ex=President Taft 


Px-President Taft, president of the 
National League of ree Nations, fol- 
lowed Mrs. Hale, and spoke upon the 
habit of state of mind of people. “We 
have got to get the people of the na- 


where they can see that they can live 
without war. We have, and they have 
an example of it in our relations with 
Canada and England. We haven’t had 


have cultivated the habit of settling onr 
difficulties. by other means—arbitration. 
We can produce this state of mind 
arnong the nations of the earth if 
will have ‘a real league. We may have 
to fight a few little wars to get the 


make this’ League of Nations effective 
as speedily as we can, or wait 20 years 
and have another war. 
“We should not balk at 
cessions or hesitate at sacrifices. 


making con- 
Noth- 


making them. 
is a passionate desire for this 
of Nations. It has been promised them, 


and promised by us that. stiffened the 


ot | 


“There can be no question of woman’s | 


right | 


tions of the world in a state of mind} 


a war in a hundred years because we | 


we 


thing in operation, but we will either | 


ing has ever been won or gained without | 
On the other side, ther} 
League |} 


and it was this conception as set forth | 


morale of the allies and kept them fight- 
ing to the finish.’ 

The spectacle of two Secretaries of! 
War carnestly seeking a permanene | 
reace WAS dwelt upon by Secretary | 
Baker who foilowed ex-President Taft, 
Secretary of War himself, not so 
many years ago. 


Attitude of Soldiers 


“Both of us have the attitude of the 


v 


soldier toward war,’’ said Secretary 
Baker. “‘We know its costliness and 
its wastefulness and we know that the 
soldier himself .is as enthusiastic for 
some means or tribunal that will set 
tle questions that lead to war as the 
civilfan. 

“The voice of America must be 
brought into this plan for the salva- 
| tion of humanity. We must let it be | 
known On all the seas that America 
| went into the struggle on the highest 
moral grounds and that she won't be | 
Satisfied to look her children and her | 
grandchildren in the face unless we}! 


} 

| 

| Tid the world of any chance of a repe- ! 
| tition of this great war, 

| “The League of Free 
a man or a woman question separ- | 
; ately. The plain people of the world} 
| who wear no crowns, who are every-| 
where, want the world redeemed by a 
League of ‘Nations. Our league 


Nations is ict 


of 
States has demonstrated by more than | 
a hundred, triumphant. superb years | 
just what may be demonstrated by a 
League of Nations.”’ 

President Faunce 
ity was another 
Prominent women from all over New } 
| Wngland were present at this great 
outpouring of enthusiasm for a League 
Nations. The committee in charge | 
of the juncheon were Mrs. J. Randolph 


of Brown 
interesting 


Univer- | 


s speaker, 


of 


| Codlidge@, Chairman; Mrs. Henry B. 
| Cabot, Mrs, Roland G. Hopkins, Miss} 
Sarah/ |bawrence and Mrs. Barrett 


Wendell} 


MERCHANTS GATHER 


Former President Taft and Secre- 
Baker Enthusiastically 
Greeted by Members of Cham: 
ber of Commerce 


Applause greeted the announcement 
of Secretary Baker at the luncheon of 
the Chamber of Commerce at the Hotel 
Brunswick, that he expects to order the 
landing of the 26th Division in Boston, 
and the glowitig tribute he paid the men 
of this division for their heroic stand 
at St. Mihiel, which resulted in victory 
for the allied colors. : 

Both ex-President Taft and Secretary 
Baker proved very popular with audi- 
| enees wherever they went yesterday, 
especially at the Brunswick, where fully 
800 members of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce gathered. 

One of the features of the Chamber 
of Commerce reception to ex-President 
Taft was the rendition of a parody of 
“Smiles.” The words, which brought 
forth applause, were as follows: 


tary 


‘Phere are smiles that make us 
And the smile of aft arpiee arta 
It's a smile that is surely going to get you 
Just as soon as William turns it on, ~ 
It’s a sinile that’s hard to get away from 
And we're mighty glad it’s with us still : 
And we know he doesn't feel insulted ; 
When you name him ‘Smiling Bill,’ ’? 


Seated at the head of the table with 
Secretary Baker and ex-President Tart | 
were Secretary James McKibben of tne 
Chamber of Commerce, ex-Governor 
Spaulding of New Hampshire, John F. 
Moors, President H. I. Harriman of the 
Chamber of Commerce, who acted as 
toastmaster; Judge George W. Andér- 
son, Hdward Cummings of the Peace 
Foundation, John Barrett of the Pan-| 
American Union and HE. A. Filene. 


Object Is Explained 


What is being sought by those who 
favor the Leaghe of Nations “was eke 
| plained by Mr. Taft in some detail. He 
| said that opinions differ as to the méth-! 


| ods to be employed to obtain the de- 
sired gp ults, but that the ultimate 
object "ho be attained has the same 


meaning Wethe minds and hearts: of onl 
who are well-wishers of the plan. 
“Tf you will pardon the colloquial ex- 


Dr costae remarked the former Presl- 
| dent, “if we are to promote peace we 
have got to stay with the job until 


peace comes. We need to create a ma- 
chinery that will do justice. We have 
here at home courts whose functions 
are to apply principles of justice to 
the facts in the case. International law, 
or the law of nations, is based on the 
same principle, therefore we must have 
an international court to settle the dif- 
ferences between the old nations and 
the new.” 

“Now is the time for a League of Na- 
tions,’” he declared. ‘for nations are 
now in such a state of mind as to make 
the plan more practical than ever be- 
fore in the history of the world. We 
are now up against it. We are dealing 
with a conerete question. It is a ques~- 
tion that we have to help decide, how to 
keep those nations peaceful, and in a 
state of permanent peace. How to do 
it, is the question that is troubling the 
minds of all. I don’t know how it can 
be done unless we have the kind of 
| machinery that I have described. Tf 
anybody can tell ine of any other prac- 
tidal plan I wish they would do 80.” 

When Mr. Taft remarked, with 
twinkle in his eye: ‘Those who object 
to Prbsident Wilson going abroad show 


” 


a 


the perverted uses to which the Con- | 
stitution can be put,” the crowd; 
laughed, 

Baker Praises 26th 

Before the Secretary of War com- 

| menced his plea for a League of Na- 
tions he referred to the 26th Division, 
saying that he was unable to: fix the 
| date for jis return. 

» he said, “a sense of dis-} 


“T have, 
appointment in b 
the date of the 
New England division. 
lis one that is within our control it 


eing unable to tell you 
return of the gallant 
If the situation | 
will 


| 
1 


| 


land 


an 


in 


Streets 


possible, 


pa 
may 


of Be 
I 


Boston. 
anxious for the 2%6th 
opportunity 


Want 


I am 
Division 

parade 
and, 80 
the 26th 


to 
to 


yston as 


far 


from you. I 
and the cl 


its due 


Nations—Congress Closed 


exceedingly 
through 


Division 
ade in these streets in order that it 
receive 
you to see the quality 


have 
thea 
is 
to 


it 


Want 
1arac 


ter of its men carrying the flag of tne:r 
country, knowing no defeat and ending 
everything with a spectacular victory.” 


Before he left Washington, Secretary 
Baker asked the general staff of the 
army for some figures regarding the 
cost of the World war. He said that 
he had been informed by these men 
that it totalled $197,000,000,000, and that 
the destruction to property was about 
$200,000,000,000 more. In looking up the 
wealth of the United States he had 
found that it is, including everything, 


$186,000, 000,000, 


Secretary 
through 


life 


amounts 


Li 


to 


that 
and wo 
and adding 


Zaker said 
killed 


7,100,000, 


the loss of 


unded 
those 


who died in prison camps or in prisons 


the 


grand 
| 9,000,000, 


tc 


stal of the dead wot 


ud be 


URGES PEACE LEAGUE 


Edward A. Filene Tells Congress 


Delegates 


Alliance of 


Nations 


Means Security for the Future 

Edward A. Filene, yesterday, address- 
ing delegates to the third session of the 
New England congress for a league of 


free 


“Tt 
men 


does 
ideals 
find i 


nations 
clared that such 
| for security, 
| follows: 


Tremont 
a 
Mr. Filene said in p 


in Temple 


de- 


» 


league is necessary 


art as 


is of real importance to business 


to 
League 


t 


t 


real 


he 
of 
does 


sp 


the business 


of Nations, 


men, 


ise that the project 
embodying 
jritual, ethical and 
embodies also, 
on impartial 


interests of men. 


as 
examination, 
I 


of a 
as it 
moral 
we 


ven- 


ture to say that no country can have 
continuing prosperity unless an effec- 
tive League of Nations is formed. 

“T have had made up for me by an 
advertising expert a rough calculation 


of the amount of space which fs being 
given to the discussion of the proposal 
of a League of Nations by newspapers 


and 


periodicals of this country 


alone. 


Conservatively estimated the newspaper 
space alone would cost, at usual adver- 


tising 
day. 
the 


pay 


rates, 


over a million 


dollars & 


Add to that the space devoted to 


subject 
periodicals and 
for 


all 


in the weeklies and 


that space, 


over $500,000,000 a year. 


“oT 


tance 


think 
business man, 
of the subject, 
splendid service 
periodicals of this country are 


t 


hat 
not 


is good 
only of the 
but also 
the 


ing the world today. 


Condition of Insecurity Dangerous 
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to 
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old condition 
use the stronger 


term, 


newspapers 
render- 


of insecurity, 
anarchy, 


other 


the cost, if we had to 
would be 


well 


proof to any 
impor- 
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not 
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international relations is a standing bid 


to reckless, destructive and ill-c 
ered radicalism, 
“As business men, it is our duty 
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our interests no less than to our ideals 


to give 
and 

bringing 

men 
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of 
upon 


treaty 
will be called upon to ratify the treaty 


at 


the 


at Versailles 


Washington 
treaty provides 
that will deal 


profound 
consideration 
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are writin 
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every 
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elementary problem of keeping order in 


the world, 
really set 


order 


which 


We need a league that 
up those organs of law and 
effective 


have proved 


will 


in 


keeping order betweén individuals 


" “Tne outlook is that there is but 
thing that will effectively 


threat 
shortage of supplies, and that is some- 
thing approaching a co-operative inter- 


national administration 
necessary supplies. 


and 


consequences of a 


of the 


[ am not th 


one 


forestall the 


world 


world's 


inking 


of any hard and fast international eco- 


nomic government. 
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am not 


an economic 
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Foch of commerce. 

“T am thinking, however, of certain 
international 
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to 


sources 
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speed 
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world, 
economic 
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Armaments Restrict Commerce 


“Merchant ships are a part of the ra- 


tion's 


Nations, 


defensive. 


wh 


Until the League of 

ich we must have, has 

proved its efficiency, and until nations 
disarm, they will not be 


are ready 


to 


ready, if they can prevent it, recklessly 
to turn over their sea transportation to 
another nation. 

“To us here in the United States, ships 
mean business, mean profit; to Britain 


ships mean life. 
over!a 


not 


few 


months’ food on 


Britain has at any time 


hand, 


and only a limited part of the raw ma- 
terials on which her financial and busi- 
ness life depends originates in the British 
If our ocean transportation were 


Isles. 
cut 


oft 


we 


should lose 


business 


and 


money, if Britain’s ocean transportation 
were cut off she might perish, 


“We In 


ain 


the United States can 
| to take some chances as to ships—Brit- 
cannot, [ 
“T am asking you, 


afford 


as T am asking my- 


self, to picture vividly Britain’s position. 


“Because 


that 


position, and 


what 


it 


properly implies, is the keynote of the 
international 
marine, 


and 


do no 


and 


mutually 


with 


problem of 
will force on us a 
harmful struggle i 


business-like vision 


mercantile 


long 
f we 
and 


| sympathetic understanding, avert it by 


proper international co-operative agree, 


mente, 
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HAD.NEW WAR ENGINES 
_ READY TO CRUSH FOE 


Baker Says Lossé¢s for Another 
Year. Weuld Have Equalled 
_. Those of the Four Years. 


Special to The New. Yori: Times. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 12.—At a victory 
dinner held here tonight by Several hun- 
dred women, Secretary of War Baker 
| Save some statistics about ‘the war and 
| Stated that’ had the war Fone on for 
another year the losses, because of the 
perfection .which had been reached in 
engines of destruction, would havé to- 
taled thé losses of the four years: 
During the war, . Mr. Baker said, 
7,300,000 men were killed in action or 
died of wounds, while deaths in camps 
brought the total dead to at least !9,000,- 
000. The nations involyed,,he said, spent, 
_exelusive of Ioans or the value of de- 
\stroyed property, $193,000,000,000, (end 
——————— oe — 


he added that the value of all property |/ 


in the United States in 1912 was 
$186,000,000,000. u 

Among the engines ef destruction | 
which had~been prepared to let loose | 
next Spring, Mr. Baker said, it was | 
well known that there. were wireless 
controlled aeroplanes for bombing pur- 
Poses which would have caused tremen- 
dous casualties, 

Mr. Baker also pleaded for the League | 
of Nations. He declined to believe, he . 
said, thatthe people or governments | 
pened gee war fo end in the old= 
‘ashione way without reapin t 
fruits ofthe wer. Pee. nS 

“For my part,”’ he said, referring ta 
the ague of Nations ‘‘I don’t care 
whether the conception is one af yester- j 
day or one of Methuselah’s favorite 
meditations, I'm. for it.” 

Referring to the idea of a balance of 
power he said that it was ‘ delicate 
enough to be a chemist's balance.’* 
Reyerting to the Le e of Nations, 
Mr. Waker said that if America re- 
mained aloof the nations of Smoke 
might form a league of their own,’ and 
leave the United States out. 

‘‘T am not thinking of going in be- 
cause the United States fs afraid,’ he 


but | 


,in camps brought the total dead to at 
, least 9,000,000, 


Said, ‘‘ But I am afraid of the moral 
postion we would be in if we were left 
out. 


287,000 OF OUR TROOPS 


HAVE BEEN EMBARKED 
Baker Reports 87,000 Men 


Now in the Hospitals in 
France. — 


WASHINGTON, Keb. 19,—From the 


signing of the armistice 
1382 American 
Great Britain 


Feb. $, 287,-" 
troops in France and | 
had embarked :for the 


\the value of destroyed property, $193,- 


| United States, while up to Feb, 10, 67,454 


/officers and 1,039,116 men had been de- 
mobilized in this, country. Total ar- 
rivals of overscas troops up te Feb. 7 
were 215,749. 

These figures were made, public today 
by Seeretary. .Baker, together with 
others relating to the oumber of. sick 
and wounded now! in France and the 
number returned.home. Men in France 
heing treated for disease on Feb, 1 to- 
taled 62,561, and those suffering from 
wounds were 24,484. The aggregate of 
{$7,045 was 4,088 less than in the pre- 
ceding week and 103,403 less than the 


mumber in hospitals overseas ~ on 
Nov. 14. 

Since the ending of hostilities 53,042 
sick and wounded Mave arrived in, this 
country, bringing the total since the he- 
ginning of the war to 63,160. On Feb, 1 
the occupied beds in hospitals in the! 
United States numbered 60.777, while 
there were 47,048 beds available for re-| 
‘turning cases. } 


Fat, 13,1979. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


WAR'S END AVERTS 
RECORD SLAUGHTER 


Baker Tells Women New De-, 
structive Agencies Were 
to be Released. 


(By Plain Dealer-Times Leased Wire) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 12.—At a 
Victory dinner held here tonight by 
several hundred women, Secretary of 
War Baker gave some official statis- 
tics about war and stated that had 
| the conflict gone on for another year, 
| the losses, because of the perfection 
‘which had been reached in engines 
of destruction, would have totaled the 
losses of the four years. 

During the war, Mr. Baker said, 
7,300,000 men were either killed in ae- 
tion or died of wounds, while deaths 


The nations involved, 
he said, spent, exclusive of loans or 


000,000,000 and he added, the 
value of all property in the United 
| States in 1912 was but $186,000,- 
; 000,000. 

Among the engines of destruction 
| which had been prepared to let loose 
next spring, Mr. Baker said, it was 
+ well known that there were wireless 
| controlled airplanes for bombing 
jpurposes which would have caused 
tremendous casualties. 

Mr. Baker also pleaded for the 
league of nations. He declined to 
believe, he said, that the people or 
governments wanted the war to end 
the old fashioned way without reap- 
ing the fruits of the war. 

“Wor my part,” he said, referring 
to the league of nations, ‘I do not 
care whether the conception is one 
of yesterday or one of Méthuselah’s 
favorite meditait ons;I’m for it.” 

Referring to the idea of a balance 
of power, he said that it was “delicate 
enough to be a chemist’s balance.” 

Returning to a division of the 
league of nations. Mr. Baker said that 
if America remained aloof, the na- 
tions of Europe might form a league 


of their own and leave the United 
States out. “I am not thinking of go- 
ing in because the United States is 
afraid,” he said. “But I am afraid of 
the moral position we would be in if 
we were left out.” 

President Wilson. he characterized 
as “The great captain of the ship, 
your president and mine.” 

“We can take care of the situation 
at home,” he continued, “by talking 
in churches and societies and building | 
up sentiment for our spokesman. 

“T am told that in London, although | 
it was not my good fortune to see, 
that both because of his superb char- 
acter and the embodiment of Ameri- 
can ideals which he represented, peo- 
ple crowded just to touch his clothes. 
We must not undervalue a prophet 
simply because he lives in our coun- 
try.” 


a 


_—————————— 
BESTOWS WAR HONORS. 


Gen. Collardet Presents French ' 
Decorations to Generals. | 


BAKER GIVES ARMY MEDALS 


March Made Grand Officer of Legion | 


in | 
i 


Secretary’s Office—Two Civilians, | 


of Honor—Double Ceremony 


Stettinius and Franklin, Receive 
‘Distinguished Service Reward. | 


Decorations of the Legion of Honor, 
awarded to Gen. March, chief of staff, 
and nine other officers of the Ameri- 
can army last December by decree of 
President Poincare, of France, were 
formally presented yesterday by Gen. 
Collardet, French military attache. 

Coincidentally, Secretary Baker, in 
the name of President Wilson, deco- 
rated nine American army officers and 
two ‘civilians, Edward R. Stettinius 
and P, A. S. Franklin, with the dis-} 
tinguished service medal. 


French Customs Observed. 


The double ceremony took place in 
Secretary Baker's office. 

The presentation of the French 
decorations was attended by full mili- 
tary customs of France, Gen. Collar- 
det touching each recipient on each 
“shoulder with his saber, while the 
military staff of the embassy stood at 
attention with drawn swords. The 
decorations, Gen. Collardet said, would 
be to these officers and their families 
always a reminder of the lasting ap- 
preciation of France for their part in 
the important role the United States 
army had played in the winning of 
the great war, 

The Order of the Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor was awarded to Gen. 
March, chief of staff, and the follow- 
ing were made commanders of the 
Legion of Honor: 

Maj. Gens. Frank MeIntyre, assist- 
ant chief of staff; Henry Jervey, di- 
rector of operations; George W. Goe- 
thals, director of purchase, storage 
and traffic, and William C. Gorgas, 
formerly surgeon general, 

Decorations of officers of the Le- 
gion of Honor were conferred upon 
Maj. Gen. C. C. Williams, chief of ord- } 
nance; Brig, Gens.. Marlborough | 
Churchill, director of military intelli- 
gence; Lytle Brown, director war 
plans division, general staff: Frank 
T. Hines, director of embarkation, 
and Col. Constant Cordier, liaison of- 
ficer, general staff. 


Baker Counsels Simplicity. 


Secretary Baker said he hoped the 
presentation of distinguished service 
medals in the American,forces would 
always be carried out with sim- 
plicity, which marked the fact thaht 
it was recognition by the nation of 
the high national service a citizen 
had performed, whether soldier or 
civilian, It was a happy omen, he 
gaid, that two men who had played so 
great a part in the success of Ameri- 
can war enterprises as had Mr. Stet- 
tinius and Mr. Franklin, the one in 
the precurement of munitions, both 
here and abroad, and the other in 
supervising the vast and compli- 
cated transport “fleets, should thus 
stand side by side\with their soldier 
comrades to receive their rewards. 

Speaking in reply for the American 
government when the French decora- 
tions were presented, Mr. Baker said 
he believed the future would see the 
two nations standing side by side in 
peace as they had fought in war. 

Among the officers,to receive the 
distinguished service medals were 
Maj. Gens. Henry P. McCain, former 
adjutant general, now commanding at 
Camp Devens, and William C. Gorgas, 
former surgeon general, retired. These 
awards were made some time ago, but 
neither officer was in Washington 
whensthe presentation was made. 
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Guy BE. Tripp, the third civilian to 
be awarded the decoration on today’s 
list, was not present, but will receive 
his decoration later, 


List of Citations. 


The citations as published in army 
erders follow: 

Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre—As ex- 
ecutive assistant to the chief of staff, | 
his breadth of view and sound judg- 
ment have contributed materially to 
the formulation and carrying out of 
policies essential to the operation of 
the military establishment. 

Maj. Gen. John L. Chamberlain—As 
inspector general of the army he has, 
by his highly. responsible services, 
materially contributed to the efficiency 
of all departments and bureaus of the 
military establishment, and to the 
successful execution of the military 
program, 


Organized Guard Forces. 


Maj. Gen. Jesse MclI. a 
chief of the militia bureau he con- 
ceived and directed the organization 
of the United States guards, and util- 
ized these and other forces most ef- 
fectively in the important work of 
safeguarding the utilities and indus- 
tries of the nation essential to the 
prosecution of the war. 

Maj. Gen. Peter C. Harris—During 
his service in the adjutant general's 
department, his zeal, energy and! 
judgment have been made manifest 
by the reforms accomplished in record 
keeping systems in the War Depart- 
ment and in the army. 

Brig. Gen. William S. Plerce— 
While in. charge of the Springfield 
arsenal his exceptional ability con- 
tributed materially to increasing the 
output of small arms. As assistant 
chief of ordnance he has rendered 
conspicuous service. 

Brig. Gen. Richard C. Marshall— 
HY¥s zeal, judgment and exceptional 
administrative abjlityin the construc- 
tion division of the army havewen= 
abled serious difficulties to be over- 
come and the construction necessary 
for a great army to be provided. 


Special Training Provided. 


Brig. Gen. Robert W. Rees—To his 
initiative and breadth of vision are 
jJargely due the successful measures 
for training of enlisted men for spe- 
cial services and the establishment 
of the student army training corps, 

Brig. Gen. William H. Rose—While 
in charge of the engineer depot he 
was charged with the system of pur- 
chase of supplies. His exceptional 
ability, judgment and resourcefulness 
are apparent in the efficient soletion 
of the many difficult problems in- 
volved and in the success attained in 
supplying best quantities of engineer- 
ing supplies to the army overseas. 

Col. Constant Cordier, general staff 
——White on duty as liaison officer be- 
tween the War Department and the 
foreign military missions he displayed 
the greatest discretion and ability and 
eontributed materially to the success- 
ful conduct of military diplomatic 
relations between the War Depart- 
ment and the allied military missions, 

Pp, A. S. Franklin—To his fine tech~- 
nical knowledge and energetic action 
is due, in & large measure, the effi- 
cient jurisdiction over dock facilities 
and floating equipment which has 
made possible the large movement of 
troops and supplies overseas. 

Guy EB. Tripp, who, as chief of the 
production division of the ordnance 
department and, later, as assistant 
chief of ordnance, displayed fine tech- 
nical ability and broad judgment in 
systematizing methods and practices, 
resulting in the efficient cooperation 
of industries producing articles of ord- 
nance for the army. 

Bdward R. Stettinius, who, as di- 
rector general of purchases for the 
War Department, Second Assistant 
"Secretary of War and special repre- 
sentative in France of the Secretary 
of War in connection with the pro- 
curement of munitions for the Ameri- 
| can expeditionary force, rendered con- 
| spicuous services. His broad vision 

and splendid judgment have been of 
the greatest value to the success of 
the military program. 
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COURTS MARTIAL 
CALLED ATROCIOUS 


Gen. Ansell Protests Against 
System, Which, He Says, 
Works Many Injuries. 


ASSUMED POWER OF REVIEW 


Acting Judge Advocate General Cor- 
rected Some Heavy Sentences, De- 
spite Baker’s Lack of Support. 


Special to The New York Times. 
| WASHINGTON, Feb. 13.—Before 
Senate Military Committee 
Brigadier General Samuel T. Ansell, act- 
ing Judge Advocate General, strongly 
condemned the existing system of courts 
martial in yogue in the army, saying 
that the death penalty and. heavy terms 
in prison, running up to forty years, 
had been inflicted for what he charac- 
terized as comparatively trivial offenses, 

General Ansell urged the passage of 
a bill drawn by Senator Chamberlain to 
give the Judge Advocate General power 
; of review of courts-martial. His evi- 
dence embraced a scathing criticism. of 
what he called an * 


the 


atrociously bad sys- 


tem.’ The Secretary of War, he said, 
backed up Judge. Advocate General 
Crowder in the latter's support of the 


prevailing system under which, General 
Ansell said, the Wad Department main- 
tains there is no authority for review 
be) ond that of a commanding officer. 
Tho sentences imposed for slight of- 
fenses by the court martial have 
shocked every sense of justice,’’ said 
General Ansell. *' They have reached 
the heights of injustice. ‘The sentences 
in many instances bore no reasonable 
relationship lo the offenses committed.”’ 

General Ansell, who became Acting 
Judge Advocate General after General 
Crowder took up the work of mobilizing 
the army, said he felt so keenly what he 
regarded as glaring injustice to men in 
the ranks trat he dug into the existing 
statutes to see if he could not find au- 
thority for the Judge Advocate General 
to arrogate the power of review over 
courts martial. He did find this au- 
thority, he said, and had acted upon it 
with the result that many sentences had 
been reopened and reduced. But, he 
wanted more explicit legislation, inas- 
much as the authority he had assumed 
nwa disputed by the War Department. 

Cursed with Red Tape. 

“For forty years the army has been 
cursed with red tape in its court-martial 
proceedings,’’ said General Ansell. ‘'Ter- 
rible injustices have been inflicted upon 
small offenders. The whole system is 
wrong. 

‘1. realize that I am arraigning an in- 
stitution to which I belong. But I am 
doing it so that ample justice may be 
done the men in the ranks. We need 
more humanity in our judgment of their 
offenses. We have not shown it. For 
the sake of our men and their families 
we must put an end to this cruel sys- 
tem, and we must do it at once.”’ 

As a result of General Ansell’s evi- 
dence, Secretary Raker will be called 
before the committee within the next 
few days. He will be asked, for one 
thing, as to his attitude regarding con- 
scientious objectors, who, it was inti- 
mated at the hearing, had been ‘treated 
with extreme leniency by the Secretary, 
while men in the army were being 
heavily punished for offenses such as 
declining to drill when tired out. 

Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
brought up the Secretary's attitude to- 
ward conscientious objectors when he 
asked General Ansell why the Secretary 
of War had “ agreed to their being hon- 
orably discharged from the army at the 
same time that men on the firing line 
were being committed to long terms in 
jail for trivial lapses.’’ 

‘*May I be excused from answering? ” 
asked General Ansell. ‘* Lt might em- 
barrass me."". ~ 

"We will have the Secretary here,”’ 
said Senator Chamberlain. *‘ He can tell 
us about it."* 


today | 


\ home to a sick wife and child. 
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General Ansell undertac Dp 

of review over court mi ai. he. said. 

after the case had come’ before him of | 

twélve non-commissioned. officers who 
to 


had been dishonorably dischar, from 
service and ‘lad been senten from 
three to seven years for a ‘minor dis- 
agreement "' in one of the,army) camps 
with some West Point soldiers, He 
found authority, he said, under the law 
of 1862, to review the courtiimrtial ver- 
dict and, after going into the evidence, 
set the sentences aside and restored the 
men to duty. 


Protested to Secretary Baker. 


“*T wrote the Secretary of War about 
it," said General Ansell. “T’ wrote: 
“You cannot approve the inquiry,of such 
a system.’ "’ 

The Secretary, he said, did not en- 
courage General Ansell’s attitude, but 
the Acting Judge Advocate General in- 
sisted on his privilege of review and had 
kept on exercising it ever since. 

yeneral Ansell related as evidence of 
what he called the ‘ perniciousness of 
the court martial system,”’ the case of 
a boy who had been in the army but a 
few days and was assigned to kitchen 
duty in an arm yeamp. The Sergeant 
found him smoking a cigarette and rep- 
rimanded him. 

“Give me that pack of cigarettes,'’ 
ordered the Sergeant, according to Gen- 
eral Ansell. 

‘Go to ——,”’ snapped the soldier, The 
company Lieutenant came along and 
commanded the soldier to give up the 
cigarettes. 

“1 won't do it, and I don’t give a —— 
for anybody,’* retorted the soldier. 

General Ansell went on to tell of the 
boy being tried by court-martial, con- 
victed, and sentenced to dishonorable 
discharge and forty years in jail. The 
commanding officer of his regiment, on 
reviewing the case, reduced the seén- 
tence to ten years, 


‘‘Now it must appear that this was 
a serious offense,"’ said General Ansell, 
‘But the facts must be considered as 


they were to get an insight into» the 
matter. Here was a raw recruit, new to 
army life, in the turmoil of a kitehen, 
quite likely upset by a reproof that 
might have been harshly made and let- 
ting his temper get the better of him. 
For this he was sentenced to forty years 
in jail. 

*In many instances—I am not citing 
exceptions—the same brutally excessive 
sentences have been imposed for trivial 
offenses. S 

* Any system that would impose such 
a sentence as that upon the boy you 
speak of is un-American,’’ commented 
Senator Thomas. ‘' It would make Bol- 
shevikis out of the relatives of a man. 
1 want to say that the officer who 
would act that way to a soldier is a 
—— fool."’ 

“You don't want that go 
record?’ suggested Senator 
lain. 

‘eves, 
hotly. ‘1 say 


upon the 
Chamber- 
1 do,’’ insisted Senator Thomas, 
that officer was a —— 
fool, and ought himself to have been 
court-martialed. Any one imposing 
such a sentence ought to be court-mar- 
tialed, too. It is easy to see why in 
peace times we cannot get men to go 
into our army.”’ 

Geneyal. Ansell remarked that, out- 
side of the power of review over the 
court-martial by a command officer, tre 
only avenue left open to a soldier under 
sentence is the exercise of executive 
clemency by the President. 


Some Representative Cases. 


“phe General read from a memorandum 
he wrote and submitted to Secretary 
Baker, protesting against the system of 
court-martial. He called it ‘‘ personal 
absolutism,’’ and blamed the Chief of 


Staff and the Inspector General of the 
RRS. for allowing such a system to pre- 
vail. 

General Ansell spoke of a soldier who 
had deserted from the army at West 
Point and who remained away from duty 
for. five months. being sentenced to 
death. Investigation by General Ansell 
developed that he had gone home, fear- 
ing that things were not going well, to 
find his father dying from paralysis. 


“That boy remained with his father 
until he died,’ said General Ansell. 
4 The day after, he reported back for 
duty.”’ 


The death sentence was set aside, after 
General Ansell’s investigation, but the 
Genera) did not know what had hap- 
pened to the boy. 

Another boy, the General said, had 
been sentenced to fifteen years for de- 
serting for forty days. He had gone 
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—__——_ESS Guy E. Tripp, the third civilian to 
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| bé awarded the decoration on today’s 
BESTOWS WAR HONORS: list, was not present, but will receive 
J | his decoration later, 


Gen. Collardet Presents French ' 
Decorations to Generals. | 


BAKER GIVES ARMY MEDALS 
tess | 


March Made Grand Officer of Legion | 


of Honor—Double Ceremony in 


Secretary’s Office—Two Civilians, 
Stettinius and Franklin, Receive 
Distinguished Service Reward. 


Decorations of the Legion of Honor, 
awarded to Gen. March, chief of staff, 
and nine other officers of the Ameri- 
can army last December by decree of 
President Poincare, of France, were 
formally presented yesterday by Gen. 
Collardet, French military attache. 

Coincidentally, Secretary Baker, in 
the name of President Wilson, deco- 
rated nine American army officers and 
two ‘civilians, Edward R. Stettinius 


| 


and P. A. S. Franklin, with the dis- 
tinguished service medal. 


French Customs Observed. 


The double ceremony took place in 
Secretary Baker's office. 


The presentation of the French 


decorations was attended by full mili- | 


tary customs of France, Gen. Collar- 
det touching each recipient on each 
‘shoulder with his saber, while the 
military staff of the embassy stood at 
attention with drawn swords. 
decorations, Gen. Collardet said, would 
be to these officers and their families 


List of Citations. 


The citations as published in army 
erders follow: 

Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre—As ex- 
ecutive assistant to the chief of staff, 
hig breadth of view and sound judg- 
ment have contributed materially to 
the formulation and carrying out of 
policies essential to the operation of 
the military establishment. 

Maj. Gen. John L. Chamberlain—As 
inspector general of the army he has, 
by his highly. responsible services, 
materially contributed to the efficiency 
of all departments and bureaus of the 
military establishment, and to the 
successful execution of the military 
program, 


Organized Guard Forces. 


Maj. Gen. Jesse McI. Carter—As 
chief of the militia bureau he con- 
ceived and directed the organization 
of the United States guards, and util- 
ized these and other forces most ef- 
fectively in the important work of 
safeguarding the utilities and indus- 
tries of the nation essential to the 
prosecution of the war. 

Maj. Gen. Peter C. Harris—During 
his service in the adjutant general's 
department, his zeal, 
judgment have been made manifest 
by the reforms accomplished in record 
keeping systems in the War Depart- 
ment and in the army. 

Brig. Gen. William S. Pierce— 
While in. charge of the Springfield 
arsenal his exceptional ability con- 
tributed materially to increasing the 
output of small arms. As assistant 
ehief of ordnance he has rendered 
conspicuous service. 

Brig. Gen. Richard C. Marshall— 
His zeal, judgment and exceptional 
administrative ability:in the construc- 


The l tion division of the army haveen- 


abled serious difficulties to be over- 
come and the construction necessary 


always a reminder of the lasting a= | for a great army to be provided. 


preciation of France for their part in 
the important role the United States 
army had played in the winning of 
the great war. 

The Order of the Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor was awarded to Gen. 


March, chief of staff, and the follow- | 


ing were made commanders of the 
Legion of Honor: 

Maj. Gens. Frank McIntyre, assist- 
ant chief of staff; Henry Jervey, di- 
rector of operations; George W. Goe- 
thals, director of purchase, storage 
and traffic, and William C. Gorgas, 
formerly surgeon general. 

Decorations of officers of the Le- 
gion of Honor were conferred upon 


Maj. Gen. C. C. Williams, chief of ord- ; 


nance; Brig, Gens.. Marlborough 
Churchill, director of military intelli- 
gence; Lytle Brown, director war 
plans division, general staff: Frank 
T. Hines, director of embarkation, 
and Col. Constant Cordier, liaison of- 
ficer, general staff. 


Baker Counsels Simplicity. 


Secretary Baker said he hoped the 
presentation of distinguished service 
medals in the American,forces would 
always be carried out with sim- 
plicity, which marked the fact thaht 
it was recognition by the nation of 
the high national service a citizen 
had performed, whether soldier or 
civilian. It was a happy omen, he 
said, that two men who had played so 
great a part in the success of Ameri- 
can war enterprises as had Mr. Stet- 
tinius and Mr. Franklin, the one in 
the precurement of munitions, both 
here and abroad, and the other in 
supervising the vast and compli- 
cated transport ‘fleets, 
stand side by side\with their soldier 
comrades to receive their rewards. 

Speaking in reply for the American 
government when the French decora- 
tions were presented, Mr. Baker said 
he pelleved the future would see the 


should thus} 


Special Training Provided. 


Brig. Gen. Robert W. Rees—To his 
initiative and breadth of vision are 
largely due the successful measures 
for training of enlisted men for spe- 
cial services and the establishment 
of the student army training corps, 

Brig. Gen. William H. Rose—While 
in charge of the engineer depot he 
was charged with the system of pur- 
chase of supplies. His exceptional 
ability, judgment and resourcefulness 
are apparent in the efficient solution 
of the many difficult problems in- 
volved and in the success attained in 
supplying best quantities of engineer- 
ing supplies to the army overseas. 

Col. Constant Cordier, general staff 
—White on duty as liaison officer be- 
tween the War Department and the 
foreign military missions he displayed 
the greatest discretion and ability and 
contributed materially to the success- 
ful conduct of military diplomatic 
relations between the War Depart- 
ment and the allied military missions, 

Pp, A. S. Franklin—To his fine tech- 
nical knowledge and energetic action 
is due, in a large measure, the effi- 
ecient jurisdiction over dock facilities 
and floating equipment which has 
made possible the large movement of 
troops and supplies overseas. 

Guy BE. Tripp, who, as chief of the 
production division of the ordnance 
department and, later, as assistant 
chief of ordnance, displayed fine tech- 
nical ability and broad judgment in 
systematizing methods and practices, 
resulting in the efficient cooperation 
of industries producing articles of ord- 
nance for the army. 

Edward R, Stettinius, 


who, as di- 


rector general of purchases for the 
War Department, Second Assistant 
" Secretary of War and special repre- 


sentative in France of the Secretary 
of War in connection with the pro- 
curement of munitions for the Ameri- 


two nations standing side by side in| ¢4n expeditionary force, rendered con- 


peace as they had fought in war. 

Among the officers to receive the 
distinguished service medals were 
Maj. Gens. Henry P. McCain, former 
adjutant general, now commanding at 
Camp Devens, and William C. Gorgas, 
former surgeon general, retired. These 
awards were made some time ago, but 
néither officer was in Washington 
whenithe presentation was made. 


spicuous services. His proad vision 
and splendid judgment have been of 
the greatest value to the success of 
the military program. 


| Senate 


energy and} 


j tains there is no authority for 
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COURTS MARTIAL 


Gen. Ansell Protests Against 
System, Which, He Says, 


Works Many Injuries. 


ASSUMED POWER OF REVIEW 


Acting Judge Advocate General Cor- 
rected Some Heavy Sentences, De- 
spite Baker’s Lack of Support. 


Special to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 13.—Before the 
Military Committee today 
Brigadier.General Samuel T. Ansell, act- 
ing Judge Advocate General, strongly 
condemned the existing system of courts 
martial in yogue in the army, saying 
that the death penalty and heavy terms 
In prison, running up to forty years, 
had been inflicted for what he charac- 
terized as comparatively trivial offenses. 

General Ansell urged the passage of 
a bill drawn by Senator Chamberlain to 
give the Judge Advocate General power 
of review of courts-martial. His ecvi- 
dence embraced a scathing criticism, of 
what he calle d an “‘ atrociously bad sys- 
tem. The Secretary of War. he said, 
backed up Judge. Advocate General 
Crowder in the latter's support of the 
prevailing System under which, General 
Ansell said, the Wad Department main- 
review 
bey ond that of a commanding officer. 

The sentences imposed for slight of- 


fenses by the court martial have 
shocked every sense of justice,’ said 
General Ansell. “They have reached 


the heights of injustice. The sentences 
in many Instances bore no reasonable 
relationship lo the offenses committed."’ 

General. Ansell, who became Acting 
Judge Advocate General after General 
Crowder took up the work. of mobilizing 
the army, said he felt so keenly what he 
regarded as glaring injustice to men in 
the ranks trat he dug into the existing 
statutes to see if he could not find au- 
thority for the Judge Advocate General 
to arrogate the power of review over 
courts martial. He did find this au- 
thority, he said, and had acted upon it 
with the result that many sentences had 
been reopened and reduced. But, he 
wanted more explicit legislation, inas- 
much’ as the authority he had assumed 


}was disputed by the War Department. 


: Cursed with Red Tape. 

“For forty years the army has been 
cursed with red tape in its court-martial 
proceedings,"’ said General Ansell. ‘‘Ter- 
rible injustices have been inflicted upon 
small offenders. The whole system is 
wrong. 

A I realize that I am arraigning an in- 
stitution to which I belong. But T am 
doing it so that ample justice may be 
done the men in the ranks. We need 
more humanity in our judgment of their 
offenses. We have not shown it. For 
the sake of our men and their families 
we must put an end to this cruel sys- 
tem, and we must do it at once.” 

As a result of General Ansell's evi- 
dence, Secretary Baker will. be called 
before the committee within the next 
few days. He will be asked, for one 
thing, as to his attitude regarding con- 
scientious objectors, who, it was inti- 
mated at the hearing, had been “treated 
with extreme leniency by the Secretary, 
while men in the army were being 
heavily punished for offenses such as 
declining to drill when tired out. 

Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
brought up the Seeretary’s attitude to- 
ward conscientious objectors when he 
asked General Ansell why the Secretary 
of War had “ agreed to their being hon- 
orably discharged from the army at the 
same time that men on the firing line 
were being committed to long terms in 
jail for trivial lapses.”’ 

““ May I be excused from answering? ”’ 
asked General Ansell. ‘‘ lt might em- 
barrass me."' ~ 

** We will have the Secretary here,” 
said Senator Chamberlain. ‘‘ He can tell 
us about it."’ 
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«service and ‘had been sentence 


General Ansell undertook the power 
of review over court martial: She said. 
after the case had come’ beforé him of 
twelve non-commissioned. officers who 
had been dishonorably discharged from 
“to from 
three to seven years for a ‘minor dis- 
agreement *’ in one of the, army? camps 
with some West Point soldiers, He 
found authority, he said, under the law 
of 1862, to review the courtiimial ver- 
dict and, after going into the evidence, 
set the sentences aside and restored the 
men to duty. : 


Protested to Secretary Baker. 

““T wrote the Secretary of War about 
it.’ said General Ansell. “T* wrote: 
* You cannot approve the inquiry-of such 
a ‘system.’ "’ 

The Secretary, he said, did not en- 
courage General Ansell’s attitude, but 
the Acting Judge Advocate General in- 
sisted on his privilege of review and had 
kept on exercising it ever since. 

General Ansell related as evidence of 
what he called the “ perniciousness of 
the court martial system,’’ the case of 
a boy who had been in the army but a 
few days and was assigned to kitchen 
duty in an arm ycamp. The Sergeant 
found him smoking a cigarette and rep- 
rimanded him. 

“Give me that pack of cigarettes,” 
ordered the Sergeant, according to’ Gen- 
eral Ansell. 

‘Go to ——,”’ snapped the soldier. The 
company J.jieutenant came along and 
commanded the soldier to give up the 
cigarettes. 

**T won't do it, and I don’t give a — 
for anybody,’* retorted the soldier. 

General Ansell went on to tell of the 
hoy being tried by court-martial, con- 
victed, and sentenced to dishonorable 
discharge and forty years in jail. The 
commanding officer of his regiment, on 


reviewing the case, reduced the sen- 
tence to ten years. 
‘Now it must appear that this was 


a serious offense,"’ said General Ansell, 
‘‘ But the facts must be considered as 
they were to get an insight into» the 
matter. Here was a raw recruit, new to 
army life, in the turmoil of a kitchen, 
quite likely upset by a reproof that 
might have been harshly made and let- 
ting his temper get the better of him. 
For this he was sentenced to forty years 
in jail. 

‘In many instances—I am not citing 
exceptions—the same brutally excessive 
sentences have been imposed for trivial 
offenses. 3 

‘ Any system that would impose such 
a sentence as that upon the boy you 
speak of is un-American,’’ commented 
Senator Thomas. ‘' It would make Bol- 
shevikis out of the relatives of a man, 


I want to say that the officer who 
would act that way to a soldier is a 
——-— fool." 

“You don’t want that go upon the 
CCH suggested Senator Chamber- 
ain. 

‘* Yes, I do,’’ insisted Senator Thomas, 
hotly. ‘IT say that officer was a —— 
fool, and ought himself to have been 


court-martialed. Any one imposing 
such a sentence ought to be court-mar- 
tialed, too. It is easy to see why in 
peace times we cannot get men to go 
into our army.” 

Genoyal. Ansell remarked that, out- 
side of the power of review over the 
court-martial by a command officer, tre 
only avenue left open to a soldier under 
sentence is the exercise of executive 
clemency by the President. 


Some Representative Cases. 


“fhe General read from a memorandum 
he wrote and submitted to Secretary 
Baker, protesting against the system of 
court-martial. He called it ‘* personal 
absolutism,’’ and blamed the Chief of 


Staff and the Inspector General of the 
Army for allowing such a system to pre- 
vail. 

General Ansell spoke of a soldier who 
had deserted from the army at West 
Point and who remained away from duty 
for. five months, being sentenced to 
death. Investigation by General Ansell 
developed that he had gone home, fear- 
ing that things were not going well, to 
find his father dying from paralysis. 

‘““That boy remained with his father 


until he died,’’ said General Ansell. 
‘The day after, he reported back for 
duty.’ 2 


The death sentence was set aside, after 


General Ansell’s investigation, but -the 
General did not know’ what had hap- 
pened to the boy. 

Another boy, the General said, had 
been sentenced to fifteen years for de- 
serting for forty days. He had gone 
home to a sick wife and child. Geneal 


Ansell felt that the circumstances ‘‘ did 
not justify desertion, but extenuated it.” 

Upon a soldier in France, General An- 
sell said, the death sentence had been 
imposed for declining to drill after hav- 
ing been subjected to extreme. exposure 
to cold for twenty-four hours. He in- 
sisted he was not able to stand. Two 
others were sentenced to death for sleep- 
ing on post, after having been on duty 
for four days with hardly any sleep. 
General Ansell set these sentences aside, 
he said, after the War Department had } 
declined. to act. 

““Tt must be remembered,’’ said Gen- 
eral Ansell, ‘that these men. seldom 
have adequate counsel and. don’t know 
how to defend themselves. The Govyern= 
ment is represented by able counsel, and). 
ine: offender has all the odds against). 
him.” a 

Senator Chamberlain wanted to know 
if it would not be advisable for Con- 
gress to-pass a law to reinstate men 
who have been dishonorably. discharged 
and heavily punished for slight offenses, 

“It would be commendable if that 
could be done,’ replied General Ansell. 
“The dishonorable discharge is a stig- 
ma, that must cling to_a man through 
life. Tt is meant to. When an injustice 
is done, as has happened so often in our 
courts-martial, it seems only fair that 
reparation be made to the injured man. 
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Gen, Peyton C. March, chief of staff, U. S. A., wearing the decoration of 

> grand officer of the Legion of Honor, which was awarded him by Gen. Collar- 
det of the French embassy, representing Premier Clemenceau. Gen, Collar- 

det in center; Secretary Baker at right. 
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© Kadel & Herbert. 


Senators Amazed at Stories of 
Court-Martial Barbarities. 


DEATH FOR MINOR OFFENSES 


Dispute Over Package of Cigarettes 
. Brings 40-Year Sentence. 


Petty Officer Branded “Damn Fool” 
by Senator Thomas—Execution 
for Man Who Visited Dying Fath- 
er—Fifteen Years for Going to 
See Sick Baby—Gen. Ansell Bit- 
terly Complains of Abuse of Power 


Amazing revelations of barbarous 
injustice done to American soldiers 
by courts-martial as a result of strict 
adherence to an obsolete and faulty 
system of “red tape” condemned by 
the United States Supreme Court were 
made yesterday by Gen. Samuel -T. 
Ansell, acting judge advocate general 
of the army, testifying before the 
Senate military affairs committee. 

Urging prompt action on Senator 
Chamberlain’s bill to revise the pro- 
cedure of courst-martial, Gen. An- 
sell arraigned the methods practiced 
during thé war as “shocking” and 
“intolerable.” The committee became 
fairly ablaze with indignation and 
disgust as the general recited case 
after case of inhuman penalties in- 
flicted upon soldiers for the most 
trivial offenses. 


Death for Refusing to Drill. . 


Here are a few, not isolated, cases 
cited by Gen. Ansell as disclosing the 
{ system of punishment followed by 
the army. during the war: bye 

The death penalty was imposed 
upon an American soldier in France 
‘who pleaded guilty to a charge of 
refusing to obey an order to drill 
The soldier insisted he was ill and 
physically unable to ubey, The mili- 
tary authorities in France demanded 
execution of the man, but he was 
saved by executive clemency. 

A court-martial, Sitting in his 
‘country, ordered the death penalty 
inflicted upon a soldier who went to 
the bedside of his dying father with- 
out leave. He returned to duty as 
soon as his father died. _The man 
was saved by interference’ from 
Washington, ; “is 

Forty Years Over Cigarettes. 

A sentence of 40 years was imposed 
upon 4 young soldier in the army only 
afew day® Bd because he refused to 
give up a package of cigarettes. to 
his Superior officer, a second lieuten- 
ant. “A company row” was the way 
Gen. Ansell characterized the inci- 
jdent, blaming the officer practically 
as much as the soldier. ; 

A soldier convicted of having a 


f 


reduced to 


15 Years for Seeing Sick Baby. — 

_A private who went home without 
leave to see his wife and sick baby, 
in destitute circumstances, was sen- 
tenced to 15 years’ imprisonment. This 
was later reduced to three years. 

While the Secretary of War was 
insisting upon a strict adherence to 
,the system which made such sen- 
| tences possible, according to Senator 
| Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, a poli- 
cy of the utmost leniency was being 
applied to “conscientious objectors” 
who refused to fight ~ 

Senator Frelinghuysen told the com- 
mittee he was receiving large num- 
bers of letters from troops in the 
camps complaining that the con- 
scientious objectors were being dealt 
with lightly; that they were being 
discharged and sent home with “a new- 
suit of clothes and a bouquet in their 
buttonhole.” 


Want Baker to Explain. 


“What has been the policy of the 
War Department toward the conscien- 
tious, objectors?” asked Senator Fre- 
linghuysen. ==5 

“May I be excused from answere 
ing?” asked Gen. Ansell. “It would be 
embarrassing. 

“The Secretary of War can tell uy 
about it; we’ll have him up here and 
ask him,” Senator Chamberlain said. 

“Maybe he’ll have objections,’ com- 
mented Senator Knox, of Pennsyl- 
‘vania. : $ ies 

“Conscientiods, I suppose,” observed 
Senator Frelinghuysen. 

Gen. Ansell’s testimony brought to 
light a bitter feud which has been 
‘raging in the War Department for 
/-many months over the powers of the’ 
judge advocate general’s office to re= 
|view and modify the findings of courts- 
martial. f 


Dispute Over Authority. 


Gen. Ansell asserted that the cases 
of injustice became so numerous and 
flagrant during the war that he made 
a careful reexamination of the powers 
of his office and discovered an old law, ' 
passed in 1862, which he interpreted 
as giving him authority of revision 
and review. ,— 

Gen. Crowder, the regular judge ad- 
vocate general, disagreed with him in 


this view, holding that the judge ad- 
vocate general had no such authority, 
and the Secretary of War sustained 
the position of Gen. Crowder. Gen, 


'_  SONTINUED ON BIVTH PAGH. 
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CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE, 


Ansell presented several briefs to up- 
hold his contention and admitted that 
he had found it necessary “to break 
away from the practice which the 


strict ruling of the Secretary would 
have required.” 


Accuses Staff of Absolutism. 


In one of his briefs he charged the| 
general staff with “professional obso- 
lutism” and called the system of dis- 
pensing justice “an anachronism.” 
“That is rather broad language,” 
the general said to the committee, 
“but justice required that I fully 
state my views.” 
} What finally forced the issue in the 

War Department over the powers of 

the judge advocate general's office in 
| court-martial cases was the instance} 
|of twelve noncommissioned officers} 
| dishonorably discharged and sentenc- 
jed to imprisonment of three to seven 
| years each because of a minor dispute 
|with a young lieutenant just out of 
| West Point, the general explained. He 

declared the procedure in this case 
| “unfair.” 


Ansell Shocked by Sentences. 


The general told the committee that 
the judge advocate general’s office 
was “full of strange inconsistencies” | 
and that its practices were “without! 
thoughtful consideraion of the law.” 

Gen. Ansell sated that he could re- 
call several instances where his rec- 
ommendations in court-martial cases 
were turned down by the general 
staff and the Secretary of War. The 
courts-martial, he said, were domi- 
nated by the commanding officer 
which convened them. 

“Sentences have been imposed,” 
said Gen. Ansell, “that have shocked 
my every sense of justice. Some of 
them have reached the very height of 
injustice, bearing no reasonable rela- 
tionship to the offense committed.” 


System Creates Bolshevists. 


Gen. Ansell related the case of a 
young soldier, enlisted on October 28, 
who was tried y court-martial on 
November 23, less than 30 days after 
he had entered the army. The soldier 
had been detailed to kitchen duty. A 
second lieutenant caught him smok- 
ing a cigarette, which is against the 
rules while a man is on kitchen duty. 
He ordered him to turn over the en- 
tire pack of cigarettes. The soldier 
demurred in rather vigorous Jan- 
guage. He was tried by court-mar- 
tial and sentenced to 40 years im- 
prisonment. 

“Any system that will permit a 
thing like that is absolutely un-Amer- 
ican,” burst out Senator Thomas. “It 
will make bolshevists out of all that 
man’s relatives,” 


Officer ‘‘Damn Fool,” Says Thomas. 


Gen. Ansell held the viuicer large- 
ly to blame “because he had not ad- 
justed himself to the necessities of 
the situation.” Senator Thomas re- 
ferred to the officer as a “damn 
fool.” : 

“You don’t want that to go into 
the record, do you?” inquired Senator 
Chamberlain. 

“Yes, I do,” said Senator Thomas. 
“He was a damn fool.” 

Gen. Ansell said he hoped when the 
convening authority saw his recom- 
mendation in the case he would take 
some rather drastic action. But, he 
added, he knew of an equally flagrant 
ease where the court refused to re- 
duce below fen years an original sen- 
tence of 40 years. 
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er than those of Great Britain and 
France; in fact, he said, they were 
harsher than any except the armies 
of Russia, Prussia and Spain, He 
called the methods “intolerably se-- 
vere.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen asked the 
general about the advisability of a 
general amnesty to straighten out the 
injustice in the army. Gen. Ansell} 
didn’t think this would be the proper! 
course. The general also opposed any 
plan to delegate the reviewing au- 
thority to the President, inasmuch as 
the President, in turn, would have to} 
delegate it to some subordinate. Hej; 
thought the power should go to the 
judge advocate general's office. He 
wanted authority given so that action | 
would be prompt and not delayed, as 
in the case of the Houston negroes, 
so that the finding of the court-mar- 
tail was reviewed after the negroes 
were hung. . 


Death for Visiting Dying Father. 


When Gen. Ansell gave his list of 
horrible examples of injustice in the 
findings of courts-martial, he was 
frequently interrupted by indignant 
outbursts from senators. One con- 
yvening officer, he told the committee, j 
gave himself credit with great len- | 
iency because he reduced from 40 to 
10 years the sentence of a soldier | 
convicted of being absent without 
leave for several days. 

“Very tender-hearted gentleman,” 
commented Senator Thomas. { 

The general related in detail the 
ease of a young soldier’ who went 
home without leave to see his dying 
father. He hurried back to camp as 
soon as his father died, and was sen- 
tenced to death. The sentence was 
not carried out because of executive 
clemency. 


Most Injustices in U. 8. 


have court-martialed 
said Senator 


J 


“You should 
the _ court-martial,” 
Knox. 

“The court-martial couldn't see the, 
human facts behind that case,” said} 
Gen. Ansell. ; 

“What ever became of that boy?” 
Gen. Ansell was asked. He didn’t 
know. bi! 

“His mother probably has joined 
the bolsheviki,” said Senator Thomas, 

“And his father probably has, too 
—in another world,” commented Sen-- 
ator Frelinghuysen. 

Most of the instances of injustice! 
occurred in the United States, but! 
the general cited some from France, 
too. 

Thirsted for More Power. 


He told the committee the Ameri- 
can military authorities in France; 
were dissatisfied with their powers in 
court-martial proceedings, and want- 
ed the War Department to enlarge 


the number of cases under which} 
the death penalty could be inflicted; 


without reference to Washington. 


Two men in France were tried for] 


Sleeping at the post of duty. They) 
had been on duty all night for five, 
consecutive nights, and could not 
sleep in daytime because wood was 
being chopped in their dugout for the 
commanding officer’s quarters. They 
were sentenced to death, and were 
saved only by the narrowest margin 
because of the insistence of the hmili- 
tary authorities in France on carry- 
ing out the sentence. 


Death Sentence on Own Plea. 


Two other men were sentenced to 
death because they refused to obey or- 
ders. One of them refused to obey an 
order to shoulder his rifle for drill. He 
declared he was physically unable to 
obey the order because of illness. The 
other man merely pleaded guilty and 


was sentenced to death on his own} 


4lea, the general stated. 


‘@4] The judge advocate general's office 


@as examined between 18,000 and 20,- 
)00 court-martial cases. The commit- 


ONAN JO WtWetteEe is going to call upon the War De- 


partment for a complete list of. cases} 
nd for a statement of the number of 
men now held prisoner in the army. 
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~|RMY SYSTEM CRUEL 


Senators Amazed at Stories of 
Court-Martial Barbarities. . 


DEATH FOR MINOR OFFENSES 


Dispute Over Package of Cigarettes 
. Brings 40-Year Sentence. 


Petty Officer Branded “Damn Fool” 
by Senator Thomas—Execution 
for Man Who Visited Dying Fath- 
er—Fifteen Years for Going to 
See Sick Baby—Gen. Ansell Bit~- 
terly Complains of Abuse of Power 


Amazing revelations of barbarous 
injustice done to American soldiers 
by courts-martial as a result of strict 
adherence to an obsolete and faulty 
system of “red tape” condemned by 
the United States Supreme Court were 
made yesterday by Gen. Samuel -T. 
Ansell, acting judge advocate general 
of the army, testifying before the 
Senate military affairs committee. 

Urging prompt action on Senator 
Chamberlain’s bill to revise the pro- 
cedure of courst-martial, Gen. An- 
sell arraigned the methods practiced 
during thd war as “shocking” and 
“intolerable.” The committee became 
fairly ablaze with indignation and 
disgust as the general recited case 
after case of inhuman penalties in- 
flicted upon soldiers. for the most 
trivial offenses. 


Death for Refusing to Drill. 


Here are a few, not isolated, cases 
cited by Gen. Ansell as disclosing the 
system of punishment followed by 
the army. during the war: 

The death penalty was imposed 
upon an American soldier in France 
who pleaded guilty to a charge of 
refusing to obey an order to drill 
The soldier insisted he was ill and 
physically unable to ubey, The mili- 
tary authorities in France demanded 
execution of the man, but he was 
saved by executive clemency. 

A court-martial, sitting in this 
country, ordered the death penalty 
inflicted upon a soldier who went to 
the bedside of his dying father with- 
out leave. He returned to duty gs 
soon as his father died. The man 
was saved by interference’ from 
Washington. 


Forty Years Over Cigarettes. 


A sentence of 40 years was imposed 
upon 4 young soldier in the army only 
a,few day8 a&6 because he refused to 
give up a package of cigarettes. to 
his superior officer, a second lieuten- 
ant. “A company row” was the way 
Gen. Ansell characterized the inci- 
dent, blaming the officer practically 
as muchas the soldier. 

A soldier convicted of having 2 
pass in his possession was sentenced 
to dishonorable discharge, forfeiture 
of pay, and imprisonment for 10 
years, This was later reduced to 
three years. The soldier has al- 
ready served two months and Gen. 
Ansell recommended the suspension 
of the remainder of his sentence. _ 


THE WASHINGTON - 


HOuUvravi9 
of pay, and 40 years’ imprisonment, 
afterward reduced to 10 years, was 
the sentence pronounced upon a man 


for absenting himself without leave; : 


15 Years for Seeing Sick Baby. 


A private who went home without 
leave to see his wife and sick baby; 
in destitute circumstances, was sen~ 
tenced to15 years’ imprisonment. This 
was later reduced to three years. 

While the Secretary of War was 
insisting upon a strict adherence to 
the system which made such sen- 
tences possible, according to Senator 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey,:a poli- 
cy of the utmost leniency was being 
applied to “conscientious objectors” 
who refused to fight : 

Senator Frelinghuysen told the com 
mittee he was receiving large num- 
bers of letters from troops in the 
camps complaining that the con- 
scientious objectors were being dealt 
with lightly; that they were being 
discharged and sent home with ‘a new 
suit of clothes and a bouquet in their 
buttonhole.” 


Want Baker to Explain. 


“What has been the policy of the 
War Department toward the conscien- 
tious, objectors?” asked Senator Fre- 
linghuysen. 

“May I be excused from answere 
ing?’ asked Gen. Ansell. “It would be 
embarrassing. 

“The Secretary of War can tell us 
about it; we’ll have him up here and 
ask him,’ Senator Chamberlain said. 

“Maybe he’ll have objections,’ com- 
mented Senator Knox, of Pennsyl« 
vania, 

“Conscientious, I suppose,” observed 
Senator Frelinghuysen. 

Gen. Ansell’s testimony brought to 
light a bitter feud which has been 


‘raging in the War Department for 


many months over the powers of the’ 


| judge advocate general’s office to re= 


view and modify the findings of courts- 
martial. 


Dispute Over Authority. 


Gen. Ansell asserted that the cases 
of injustice became so numerous and 
flagrant during the war that he made 
a careful reexamination of the powers 
of his office and discovered an old law, 
passed in 1862, which he interpreted 
as giving him authority of revision 
and review. ,— 

Gen. Crowder, the regular judge ad- 
vocate general, disagreed with him in 


this view, holding that the judge ad- 
vocate general had no such authority, 
and the Secretary of War sustained 
the position of Gen. Crowder. Gen, 
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Ansell presented several briefs to up- 
hold his contention and admitted that 
he had found it necessary “to break 
away from the practice which the 


Strict ruling of the Secretary would 
have required.” 


Accuses Staff of Absolutism. 


In one of his briefs he charged the 


lutism” and called the system of dis- 
pensing justice “an anachronism.” 

“That is rather broad language,” 
the general said to the committee, 
“but justice required that I fully 
state my views.” 

What finally forced the issue in the 
War Department over the powers of 
the judge advocate general's office in 
court-martial cases was the instance 
of twelve noncommissioned officers 
dishonorably discharged and sentenc- 
|ed to imprisonment of three to seven 
years each because of a minor dispute 
with a young lieutenant just out of 
West Point, the general explained. He 
declared the procedure in this case 
“unfair.” 


Ansell Shocked by Sentences. 


The general told the committee that 
the judge advocate general’s office 
was “full of strange inconsistencies” 
and that its practices were “without 
thoughtful consideraion of the law.” 

Gen. Ansell sated that he could re- 
call several instances where his rec- 
ommendations in court-martial cases 
were turned down by the general 
staff and the Secretary of War. The 
courts-martial, he said, were domi- 
nated by the commanding officer 
which convened them. 

“Sentences have been imposed,” 
said Gen. Ansell, “that have shocked 
my every sense of justice. Some of 
them have reached the very height of 
injustice, bearing no reasonable rela- 
tionship to the offense committed.” 


System Creates Bolshevists. 


Gen. Ansell related the case of a 
young soldier, enlisted on October 28, 
who was tried by court-martial on 
November 23, less than 30 days after 
he had entered the army. The soldier 
had been detailed to kitchen duty, A 
second lieutenant caught him smok- 
ing a cigarette, which is against the 
rules while a man is on kitchen duty. 
He ordered him to turn over the en- 
tire pack of cigarettes. The soldier 
demurred in rather vigorous Jlan- 
guage. He was tried by court-mar- 
tial and sentenced to 40 years im- 
prisonment. 

“Any system that will permit a 
thing like that is absolutely un-Amer- 
ican,” burst out Senator Thomas, ‘It 
will make bolshevists out of all that 
man’s relatives.” 


Officer ‘‘Damn Fool,’’ Says Thomas. 


Gen. Ansell held the v1zicer large- 
ly to blame “because he had not ad- 
justed himself to tne necessities of 
the situation.” Senator Thomas re- 
ferred to the officer as a “damn 
fool.” ; 

“You don’t want that to go into 
the record, do you?” inquired Senator 
Chamberlain. 

“Yes, I do,” said Senator Thomas. 
“He was a damn fool.” 

Gen. Ansell said he hoped when the 
convening authority saw his recom- 
mendation in the case he would take 
some rather drastic action. But, he 
added, he knew of an equally flagrant 
case where the court refused to re- 
duce below fen years an original sen- 
tence of 40 years. 

“T can well understand,” comment- 
ed Senator Thomas, ‘why it is that 
in peace time we can’t keep our army 
complement up to requirements.” 


Men Executed Without Appeal. 


While the controversy was raging 
inthe War Department over the ex- 
tent. of the judge advocate general's 
authority, men were actually being 
executed without the slightest oppor- 
tunity for an appeal for clemency. As 
an instance of this, Gen. Ansell cited 
the case of the Houston riots. Negro 
troops were tried in several groups. 
The first group of fifteen was tried 
and executed a few hours after sen- 
tence of death had been passed. No 
notice of the action of the court-mar- 


general staff with “professional obso- | 
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er than those of Great Britain and 
France; in fact, he said, they were 
harsher than any except the armies) 
of Russia, Prussia and Spain. He} 
called the methods “intolerably se- 
vere.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen asked the 
general about the advisability of a 
general amnesty to straighten out the 
injustice in the army. Gen. Ansell | 
| didn’t think this would be the proper! 
| course. The general also opposed any j 
plan to delegate the reviewing au-j; 
thority to the President, inasmuch as! 
the President, in turn, would have to} 
delegate it to some subordinate. He, 
thought the power should go to the} 
judge advocate general's office. He | 
wanted authority given so that action! 
would be prompt and not delayed, as! 
in the case of the Houston negroes, | 
iso that the finding of the court-mar- 

tail was reviewed after the negroes | 


were hung. | 


Death for Visiting Dying Father. | 


| 

i 

! 

| 

| When Gen. Ansell gave his list of 

|horrible examples of injustice in the 

courts-martial, he was 

| frequently interrupted by indignant 
outbursts from senators. One con- | 

| yening officer, he told the committee, ; 

tgave himself credit with great len- | 

| iency because he reduced frem 40 to 

10 years the sentence of a soldier | 

convicted of being absent without 

leave for several days. 

| ‘Very tender-hearted gentleman,” 

! commented Senator Thomas, 

The general related in detail the 
ease of a young soldier’ who went 
home without leave to see his dying 
father. He hurried back to camp as 
soon as his father died, and was sen- 
tenced to death. The sentence was 
not carried out because of executive 
clemency. 


Most Injustices in U. 8. 


1 
| “You should 


findings of 


have court-martialed 
the . court-martial,’ said Senator 
IKknox. 

“The court-martial couldn't see the 
human facts behind that case,” said 
Gen. Ansell. 

“What ever became of that boy?” 
Gen. Ansell was asked. He didn’t 
know. 

“His mother probably has joined 
the bolsheviki,” said Senator Thomas, 

“And his father probably has, too 
—in another world,” commented Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen. 

Mést of the instances of injustice 
occurred in the United States, but 
the general cited some from France, 
too. 


Thirsted for More Power. 
| 


He told the committee the Ameri- 
can military authorities in France 
were dissatisfied with their powers in 
court-martial proceedings, and want- 
ed the War Department to enlarge 
the number of cases under which 
the death penalty could be inflicted 
without reference to Washington. 

Two men in France were tried for 
sleeping at the post of duty. They 
had been on duty all night for five, 
consecutive nights, and could not 
sleep in daytime because wood was 
being chopped in their dugout for the 
commanding officer’s quarters. They 
were sentenced to death, and were 
saved only by the narrowest margin | 
because of the insistence of the hmili- 
tary authorities in France on carry- 
ing 


out the sentence. 
Death Sentence on Own Plea. 


Two other men were sentenced to 
death because they refused to obey or- 
ders. One of them refused to obey an 
order to shoulder his rifle for drill. He 
declared he was physically unable to 
obey the order because of illness. The 
other man merely pleaded gullty and 
was sentenced to death on his own 
plea, the general stated. 

The judge advocate general’s office 
has examined between 18,000 and 20,- 
000 court-martial cases. The commit- 
tee is going to call upon the War De- 
partment for a complete list of cases 
and for a statement of the number of 
men now held prisoner in the army. 
, Gen. Ansell will resume his testimony 
|today, and will be followed on the 
stand by Gen. Crowder and Secretary 
Baker. 


tial was given to the judge advocate 


Beneral's. office. 


The general was asked for a com- 


Parison between the American court- | 


Martial methods and those of the 
@rmies of other nations. 
_He declared they were much harsh- 
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| | twenty-four hours. | “Two others were 


sentenced to death for sleeping on post 
when they. had scarcely. closed. their 
eyes in. four days of exacting duty. | 
ee) These men,‘’ said General ANSEL, | 
He seldom have adequate counsel, el 
ats don't know® how to defend ‘them- ; 
‘* selves." : | 

Contrast these terrible sentences for 
offenses committed under extenuating 
circumstances: with the release from 
pr ison of “conscientious ‘objectors "’ 
who had refused to do any soldierly 
duty at all. Consider that scores of 
them received their liber ty with back 
pay and what was practically an an apol- 
ogy from: ‘the Government. At ‘is very 
difficult to . reconcile: this: amiable 
clemency. to. slacke 's, honest or other- 
awvise, “with failure to. support. General 
ANSELL’S ‘insistence upon’ the right— 
or privilege—of review in court-mar- 
tial cases. — “He had the courage to tell 
Secretary- BAKER: that. abuse of court 
martial authority was oe personal ab- 


} solutism."” There must be a reform in 


methods. in the War Department. 
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‘War Council 
Agreed on 


New Terms 


Germans Must Quit Po- 
-. Jand and Foch Gets Full 


Power to Curb Enemy 


Must Not Crush Us, 


Says Scheidemann 


Threatens Teutons May 
Quit Peace TableShould 
_ AlliesDemandTooMuch 


By Frederick MshS 


New York Tribune 
Special Cable Service 
(Copyright, 1919, New York ‘Tribune Inc.) 


PARIS, Feb. 14.—Under the new 
armistice conditions to be imposed 
upon Germany by the Allies, accord- 
ing to information. here, ‘Germany 
will remain unarmed for a period. of 
‘years, said to be twenty-five. 


PARIS, Feb. 
unanimously approve the decision cf 


14.—The newspapers 


the Supreme Council regarding Ger- 
many and rejoice that the Allied and 
associated governments reached a com- 
plete understanding as to the terms to 
‘be submitted to Germany on Febru- 
ary 17. 

The “Petit Parisien” says Germany 
must take a decisive. attitude within | 
the next few days, because she will 
have to realize that, despite apparent 


differences of opinion, the alliance 


among her conquerors remains intact. 


Foch Is Given Full 
Power to Meet Any 


German Aggression 


LONDON, Feb, 14.—With reference 
to the new terms of armistice to be 
presented to Germany, the Paris 
correspondent of the ‘Daily Mail” says 
that when these terms are ready the 
Allies will give notice to Germany, 
not in a threatening sense, but in 
order to provide for the presentation 
of new conditions. 

“With reference to the nenewal of 
Monday, “the correspondent states, 
“it is understood that Marshal Foch 
has been given definite verbal instruc- 

‘tions by the Supreme War Council to 
deal on his own authority with any 
situation created by the Germans, 
which demands instant action. 

“He will require a strict observance 
of the demand already made for the 
evacuation of German Poland by all 
German troops, thus removing the 
menace to Poland. This formed part 
of a general undertaking by the Ger- 
mang not to take aggressive action 
against the Poles, but their recent be- 
havior has been just the opposite and 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg has 
moved his headaarters to Kolberg, in 
Pomerania. : . 

“With the tGeneral line of the terms 
to be tembodied in the subsequent re- 
newal of the armistice, Marshal Foch 
is completely satisfiedt. The drafting 
of them is left open to a commission 
of eight, set up last Monday, which 
is under the general direction of the 
marshal, f j 

“The drafting will proceed on 
Foch’s return (from Treves) and it is 
anticipated it will be completed at the 
end of next week. It will be ratified 
by the War Council. The termse will 
limit the size of the German army and 
the amount of military stores which 
may be maintained, and they will pre- 
scribe where the army corps are to 
be stationed. 

“The Economic Commission, the 
British members of which are Lord 
Robert Cecil and Sir John Beale, is, 
meantime considering a clause to be 
inserted in the armistice terms safe- 
guarding the Allied indemnity and 
preventing the export and consequent 


disappearance of German gold and 
other assets. Subject to compliance | 
to the military terms, consideration | 
thereafter will be given to the ques- 
tions of lightening the blockade and 
German reconstruction.” 


Scheidemann Warns 
Germany W on’t Submit 


To Peace of Violence | 


LONDON, Feb. 14.--The programme 
of the new German government, which 
has just been published in Berlin, in- 
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WILSON READS 


Covenant of the League of Nations 


PARIS, Feb. 14.—The full text of the preliminary draft of the covenant of the League of Nations, read by President’ Wilson at the plenary session of the Peace Conference to-day, follows: 


Preamble.—In order to promote international cooperation and to secure international peace and security by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, by the prescription of open, 
just and honorable relations between nations, by the firm establishment of the understandings of ternational law as the actual rule of conduct among governments and by the maintenance of 
justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized people with one another, the powers signatory to this covenant adopt this constitution of the league of nations: 


Article I 


HE action of the high contracting parties under the terms of this ; 


covenant shall be effected through the instrumentality of a meet- 
ing of a body of delegates representing the high contracting parties, 
of meetings at more frequent intervals of an executive council and 
of a permanent international secretariat to be established at the 


seat of the league. 
Article II 


Meetings of the body of delegates shall be held at stated intervals 
and from time to time as occasion may require for the purpose of 
dealing with matters within the sphere of action of the league. 
Meetings: of the body of delegates shall be held at the seat of the 
league or at such other places as may be found convenient, and shall 
consist of representatives of the high contracting parties. Hach of 
the high contracting parties shall have one vote, but may not have 
more than three representatives. 


Article Ill 


The executive council shall consist of representatives of the 
United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan, together with representatives of four other states,, members 
of the league. The selection of these four states shall be made by 
the body of delegates’on such principles and in such manner as they 
think fit. Pending the appointment of these representatives of the 
other states” representatives of [blank left for names]. shall be 
members of the executive council. 

Meetings of the council shall be held from time to time as oc- 
casion may require, and at least once a year, at whatever place may 
be decided on, or failing any such decision, at the seat of the league, 
and any matter within the sphere of action of the league or affecting 
the peace of the world may be dealt with at such meetings. 

Invitations shall be sent to any power to attend a meeting of 
the council at which matters directly affecting its interests are 
to be discussed, and no decision taken at any meeting will be 
binding on such power unless so invited. 

Article [V 

All matters of procedure at meetings of the body of deecaten 
or the executive council, including the appointment of committees 
to investigate particular matters, shall be regulated by the. body of 


delegates or the executive council and may be decided by a ma- 


jority of the states represented at the meeting. 
Theifirst meeting of the body of delegates and of the executive 
council shall be summoned by the President of the United States 


of America. 
Articlle V 


The permanent secretariat of the league shall be established at 
, which shall constitute the seat of the league. The sec- 
vretariat shall comprise such secretaries and staff as may be required 
under the general direction and control of a secretary general’ of 
the league, who shall be chosen by. the executive council; the sec- 
retariat shall be appointed by the secretary general, eu pIPC to con- 
firmation by the executive council. 

The secretary general shall act in that capacity at all meetings 
of the body of delegates or of the executive council. 

The expenses of the secretariat shall be borne by the states 
members of the league, in accordance with the apportionment of the 
expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 


Article VI 


Representatives of the high contracting parties and officials of 
the league when engaged on the business of the league shall enjoy 
diplomatic privileges and immunities, and the buildings occupied by 
the league or its officials or by representatives attending its meet- 
ings shall enjoy the benefits of .extraterritoriality. 


Article VII 


Admission to the league of states not signatories to the covenant 
and not named in the protocol hereto as states to be invited to ad- 
here to the covenant requires the assent of not less than two-thirds 
of the states represented in the body of delegates and shall be limited 
to fully self-governing countries, including dominions and colonies. 

No state shall be admitted to the league unless it is able to 
give effective guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its 
international obligations, and_junless it shall conform to such 
principles as) may be prescribed by the league in regard to its 
naval and military forces and armaments. 


Article VIII 


The high contracting parties recognize the principle that the 
maintenance of peace will require the reduction of national arma- 
ments to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the 


‘enforcement by common action of interational obligations, having 


special regard to the geographical situation and circumstances of 
each state, and the executive council shall formulate plans for ef- 
fecting such reductions. 

The executive council shall also determine for the consideration 
and action of the several governments what military equipment and 
armament is fair and reasonable in proportion to the scale of forces 
laid down in the programme of disarmament, and these limits, when 
adopted, shall not be exceeded without the permission of the executive 
council. 

The high contracting parties agree that the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of war lends itself 
to grave objections, and direct the executive council to advise how 
the evil effects attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, 
due regard being had to the necessities of those countries which 
are not able to manufacture for themselves the munitions and 
implements of war necessary for their safety. 

The high contracting parties undertake in no way to conceal 
from each other the condition of such of their industries as are 
capable of being adapted to warlike purposes or the scale of their 
armaments, and agree that there shall be full and frank interchange 
of information as to their military and naval programmes. 

Article IX 
A permanent commission shall be constituted to advise the 
league on the execution of the provisions of Article VIII and on 
military and naval questions generally. 


Article X 


The high contracting parties undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all states members of the league. In case 
of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression the executive council shall advise upon the means by 
which the obligation shall be: fulfilled. 


Article XI 


Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of 


the high contracting parties or-not, is hereby declared a matter of ; 


concern to the league, and the high contracting parties reserve the 
right to take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations... 

It is hereby also declared and agreed to be the friendly right of 
each of the high contracting parties to draw the attention of the 
body of delegates or of the executive council to any circumstances 
affecting international intercourse which threaten to disturb inter- 
national peace or the good understanding between nations upon 


which peace depends. 
Article XII 
The high contracting parties agree that should dispute arise 


between them which cannot be adjusted by the ordinary processes 
of diplomacy, they will in no case resort to war without previously 
submitting the questions and matters involved either to arbitration 
or to inquiry by the executive council and until three months after 
the award of the arbitrators or a recommendation by the executive 
council, and that they will not even then resort to war as against 
a member of the league which complies with the award of the 
arbitrators or the recommendation of the executive council. 

In any case, under this article, the award of the arbitrators shall 
be made within a reasonable time, and the recommendation of the 
executive council shall be made within six months after the sub- 
mission of the dispute. 

2 Article XIII 

The high contracting parties agree that whenever any dispute or 
difficulty shall arise between them *vhich they recognize to be suitable 
for submission to arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily 


settled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole matter to arbitra-' 


tion. For this purpose the court of arbitration to which the case 
is referred shall be the court agreed on by the pence or stipulated 
in any convention existing between them. 

The high contracting parties agree that hey will carry out in 
full good faith any award that may be rendered. In the event of 
any failure to carry out the award the executive council shall pro- 
pose what steps can best be given to give effect thereto. 


Article XIV 


The executive council shall formulate plans for the establish- 
ment of a permanent court of international justice, and this court 
shall, when established, be competent to hear and determine any 
matter which the parties recognize as suitable for submission to it 
for arbitration under the foregoing article. 

’ Article XV 

If there should arise between states members of the league any 
dispute likely to lead to rupture, which is not submitted to arbitra- 
tion as above, the high contracting parties agree that they will refer 
the matter to the executive council; either party to the dispute may 
give notice of the existence of the dispute to the secretary general, 
who will make all necessary arrangements for a full’ investigation 
and consideration thereof. 

For this purpose the parties agree to communicate to the secre- 
tary general, as promptly as possible, statements of their case, with 
all the relevant facts and papers, and the executive council may. 
forthwith direct the publication thereof. 

When the efforts of the council lead to the settlement of the dis- 


pute, a statement shall be published :indicating ‘the nature of the 


dispute and the terms of settlement, together with such explanations 
as may be appropriate. If the dispute has not been settled, a report 
by the council shall be published, setting forth with all necessary 
facts and explanations the recommendation which the council thinks 
just and proper for the settlement of the dispute. 

If the report is unanimously agreed to by the members of the 
council other than the parties to the dispute, the high contracting 
parties agree that they will not go to war with any party which com- 
plies with the recommendations and that if any party shall refuse 
so to comply the council shall propose measures necessary to give 
effect to the recommendation. 

If no such unanimous report can be made it shall be the duty of 
the majority and the privilege of the minority to issue statements in- 
dicating what they believe to be the facts and containing the reasons 
which they consider to be just and proper. 

The executive council may in any case under thisarticlerefer the 
dispute to the body of delegates. The dispute shall be so referred 
at the request of either party to the dispute, provided that such 
request must be made within SOUTLCEE days after the submission 
of the dispute. 

In any case referred to the body of delegates all the provisions 
of this article and of Article XII relating to the action and powers 
of the executive council shall apply to the action and powers of the 


body of delegates. j 
Article XVI 


Should any of the high contracting parties break or disregard 
its covenants under Article XII, it shall thereby ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all the other members of 
the league, which hereby undertakes immediately to subject it to the 
severance of all trade or financial] relations, the prohibition of all 
jntercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the cove- 
nant-breaking state, and the prevention of all financial, commercial 
or personal intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-break- 
ing state and the nationals of any other state, whether 2 member of 
the league or not. y 

It shall be the duty of the executive council in such case to 
recommend what effective military or naval force the members of 
the league shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used 
to protect the covenants of the league. 

The high contracting parties agree, further, that they will mone 
ally support one another in the financial and economic measures 
which may be taken under this article, in order to minimize the loss 
and inconvenience resulting from the above measures, and that they 
will mutually support one another in resisting any special measures 
aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking state, and 
that they will afford passage through their territory to the forces 
of any of the high contracting parties who are codperating to protect 
the covenants of the league. 


Article XVII 


In the eyent of disputes between one state member of the league 
and another state which is not a member of the league, or between 
states not members of the league, the high contracting parties agree 
that the state or states not members of the league shall be invited 
to accept the obligations of membership in the league for the purposes 
of such dispute, upon such conditions as the executive council may 
deem just, and upon acceptance of any such invitation, the above 
provisions shall be applied with such modifications as may be deemed 
necessary by the league. 

Upon such invitation being given the executive council shall im- 
mediately institute an inquiry into the circumstances and merits of 
the dispute and recommend such action as aay, seem best and most 
oe in the circumstances. 


In the event of a power so invited refusing to accept the obliga» ; 
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tions of membership in the league for the purposes of the league, 
which in the case of a state member of the league would constitute 
a breach of Article XII, the provisions of Article XVI shall be 
applicable as against the state taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept 
the obligations of membership in the league for the purpose of such 
dispute, the executive council may take such action and make such 
recommendations as will prevent hostilities and will result in the 
settlement of the dispute. 

Article XVIII 

The high contracting partise agree that the league shall be in- 
trusted with general supervision of the trade in arms and ammuni-~- 
tion with the countries in which the control of this trac is necessary in 


the common interest. 1 
Article XIX 
To those colonies and territories which, as a consequence of the 


late war, have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the states which 
formerly governed them, and which are inhabited by peoples not yet. 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, there should be applied the principles that the well- 
being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civiliza- 


.tion, and that securities for the performance of this trust should be 


embodied in the constitution of the league. 

The best method of giving practical effect to the principle is that 
the tutelage of such peoples should be intrusted to advanced nations, 
who, by reason of their resources, their experience or their geographi- 
ca] position, can best undertake this resposibility, and that this tute- 
lage should be eercised by them as mandataries on behalf of the 
league. 

The character of the mandate must dier according to the stage of 
the development of the people, the geographical situation of the terri- 
tory, its economic conditions and other simiiar circumstances. : 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as indepen- 
dent nations can be provisionally recognized, subect to the rendering 
of administrative advice and assistance by a mandatory power until, 
such time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes'of these com- 
munities must be a principal consideration in'the selection of the man- 
datory power. : 

Other people, especially those of Central Africa, are at such: a 
stage that the mandatory must be resonsible for the administration 
bf the territory, subject to conditions which will guarantee freedom 
of conscience or religion, subject only to the maintenance of public or- 
der and morals, the prohibition of abuses, such as the slave trade, the 
arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establish- 
ment of fortifications or military and naval bases and of military 
training of the natives for other than police purposes and the defence 
of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and 
coninerce of other members of the league. : 

There are territories, such as Southwest Africa and certain of 
the South Pacific Isles, which, owing to the sparseness of their 


“population, or theit small size, or their remoteness from the centres 


of civilization, or their géographical continuality to the mandatory- 
state and the other circumstances, can be best administered under 
the laws of the mandatory State as integral portions thereof, subject 
to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous 
population. : 

In every case of mandate, the mandatory state shall render 
to the league’an annual report in reference to the territory commit- 
ted to its charge. ~ : 

The degree of authority, control or administration to be exercised 
by the mandatory state shall, if not previously agreed upon by the 
high contracting parties in each case, be explicitly defined by the 
executive council in a special act or charter. 

The high contracting parties further agree to establish at the 
seat of the league a mandatory commission to receive and examine the 
annual reports of the mandatory powers, and to assist the league in 
insuring the observance of the terms of all mandates. 


Article XX 


The high contracting parties will endeavor to secure and main- 
tain fair and humane conditions of labor for men, women and chil- 
dren, both in their own countries and in all countries to which their 
commercial and industrial relations extend, and to that end agree 
to establish as part of the organization of the league a permanent 


bureau of labor. 
Article XXI 


The high contracting parties agree that provision shall be made 
through the instrumentality of the league to secure and maintain 
freedom of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
states members of the league, having in mind, among other things, 
special arrangements with regard to the necessities of the regions 
devastated during the war of 1914-’18. 


Article XXII 


“The high contrasting parties agree to place under the consrel 
of the league all international bureaus already established by general 
treaties if the parties to such treaties consent, Furthermore, they 
agree that all such international bureaus to be constituted in future 
shall be placed under control of the league. 


Article XXIII 


The high contracting parties agree that,every treaty or interna- 
tional engagement entered into hereafter by any state member of 
the league shall be forthwith registered with the secretary general 
and as soon as possible published by him, and that no such treaties 
or international engagement shall be binding until so registered. 


Article XXIV 


It shall be the right of the body of delegates from time to time 
to advise the reconsideration by states members of the league or 
treaties which have become inapplicable, and of international condi- 
tions, of which the continuance may endanger the peace of the world. 


Article XXV 


The high contracting parties severally agree that the present 
covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations inter se which are 
inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly engage that they 
will not hereafter enter into any engagements iconsistent with the 
terms thereof. In case any of the powers signatory hereto or sub- 
sequently admitted to the league shall, before coming a party to this 
covenant, have undertaken any obligations- which are inconsistent 
with the terms of this covenant, it shall be the duty of such power 
to take immediate steps to precure its release from such obligations. 


Article XXVI 
Amendments to this covenant will take effect when ratified by 
the states whose representatives compose the executive council and 
by three-fourth of the states whose representatives compose the body 
of delegates, |. 
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‘Tells Pa Parley 
‘Tt Guarantees 


Rights to All 


No Straitjacket of Might, 
but a Flexible and 


Humane. Document 


Delegates of ‘All 


Nations Praise It 


France Reserves the Right 
to Present New Ideas 


for Future Discussion 


The league of nations plan was pre- 
sented to the plenary session of 
the peace conference last ue 
by President Wilson, 

The plan comprises twenty-six ar- ; 
ticles and provides for a perma- 
nent executive council, a body of 
delegates of member nations and 
@ secretariat, ED 

President Wilson in presenting the 
document, referred to the league 
as a union which cannot be re- 
sisted and which no nation will 
attempt to resist. He said the 

plan: was: nob, a straitiacket, but 
elastic, yet definite, 

The formation of the league, Presi- 
dent Wilson said, will put. an‘eid 
to the annexations of helpless 
peoples. 

Lord Robert Cecil, British repre- 
sentative on the league of nations 
problem, said the problem worked! 
out was to preserve the peace of 
the world with the least interfer- 
ence with internal affairs of the 
respective nations. 

Premier Orlando spoke on behalf of 
Italy, and Leon Bourgeois said 
the French delegates reserved the 
right to present their views on 
certain details of the plan as a 
whole. He added the plan may | 


be extended by a limitation of 
armaments. 


Baron Makino, of Japan, referred 
to a proposal which would be in- 
troduced later, but did not revear 
what it was. 

Approval of the plan was voiced 
by George Nicol] Barnes, British 
Minister of Labor; Premier Veni- 
zelos of Greece, ee Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo, Ghinewe delegate to the 
peace conference and Minister at 
Washington. 

President Wilson prepared to start 
for the United States at 9-30 
o’clock, , 

Comment by Senators in Washing- 
ton evinced surprise at what were 
referred to as the “teeth” of the 
league plan, the document being 
much stronger than they had ex- 
pected it to be. 


Wilson Doubts 
Any Nation Will 
Dare to Resist 


PARIS, Feb. 14 (By The Associated 
Press).—President Wilson was the 
central figure of the plenary peace 
conference, which opened at 3:80 
o’clock this afternoon, when in person 
he read the covenant establishing a 
league of nations. i 

There was added 


interest in the 


| <ession as it was the last ‘gathering of 


the delegates prior to the President's © 
departure, as well as being the occa- 
sion of presenting the document with 
which his name is identified, 

The President was received with mil- 
itary as he arrived at the 
Foreign Office, and the large crowds 
which had ‘congregated gave him a 
cordial welcome as he passed through. 
The delegates already were assembled 
when the President entered the Coun- 
cil Chamber. 

When he entered the chamber the 
President was greeted by Premier 
Clemenceau, Foreign Secretary Balfour 
and Viscount Milner, of Great Britain, 
and the American delegates at the head 
of the table. There was little formality. 
Premier Clemenceau, who is president 
of the conference, called the con- , 
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honors 


ference to order and President Wilson 
rose and addréssed the gathering. 


“President Wilson’s 
Peace Table Address 


President Wilson’s speech follows: 
“Mr. Chairman: I have the honor 
and. assume it a very great privilege 
of reporting in the name of the com- 
mission constituted by this confer- 
ence onthe formulation of a plan 
for the league of nations. I am 
happy to say that it is a unanimous 
report, a unanimous report from the 
representatives of fourteen nations 
—the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Brazil, 
China, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Pol- 
and, Portugal, Rumania and Serbia. 
“T think it will be serviceable and 
‘interesting if I, with your permis- 
sion, read the document as the only 
report we have to make.” 


President Wilson then read the draft. 
When he reached Article XV and had 
read through the second paragraph the 
President paused and said: 


“T pause to point out that a mis- 
conception might arise in connection 
with one of-the-sentences I have just 
read—‘if any party shall refuse to 
comply, the council shall propose 
measures necessary to give effect to 
the recommendations.” ta 

“A case in point,a purely hypothet- 
ical case, is this; Suppose there is 
in the possesion of a particular 
power a piece of. territory, or some 
other substantial thing, in dispute, to 
which it is claimed that it is not en- 
titled. Suppose’that the matter is 
submitted to the executive council 
for recommendation as to the settle- 
ment of the dispute, diplomacy hav- 
ing failed, and suppose that the de- 
cision is in favor of the party which 
claims the subject matter of dispute, 
as aginst the party which has the 
subject matter in dispute. 

“Then, if the party in possession 
of the subject matter in dispute 
merely sits still and does nothing, it 
has accepted the decision of the 
council, in the sense that it makes 
no resistance, but something must 
be done to see that it surrenders the 
subject matter in dispute. 

|. “In such a case, the only case con- 

templated, it fs provided that the 
executive council may then consider 
what steps will be necessary to 
oblige the party against whom judg- 
ment has been given to comply with 
the decisions of the council.” 


~ Accepted in Full 
By Five Powers 


After having read article xix, Presi- 
dent Wilson again stopped and said: 

“Let me say that before being 
embodied in this document this was 
the subject matter of a very careful 
discussion by representatives of the 
five greater parties, and that their 
unanimous conclusion is the matter 
embodied in this article.’ 


After having read the entire docu- 
ment, President Wilson continued as 
follows: 


“Tt gives me pleasure to add to 
this formal reading of the result of 
our labors that the character of the 
discussion which occurred at the 
sittings of the commission was not 
only of the most constructive but of 
the most ‘encouraging sort. It was 
obvious throughout our discussions 
that, although there were subjects 
upon which there were individual 
differences of judgment, with regard 
to the method by which our objects 
should be obtained, there was practi- 
cally at no point any serious differ- 
ences of opinion or motive as to the 
objects which we were seeking. 


Great Enthusiasm 
Shown in Debate 


“Indeed, while these debates were 
not made the opportunity for the ex- 
pression of enthusiasm and senti- 
“ments, I think the other members of 
the commission will agree with me 
that there was an andertone of high 
respect and of enthusiasm for the 
ting we were trying to do, which was 
heartening throughout every meet- 
ing. 

“Because we felt that in a way this 
conference did intrust to us the ex- 
pression of one of its highest and 
most: important purposes, to see to 
it that the concord of the world in 
the future with regard to the objects 
of justice should not be subject to 
doubt or uncertainty, that the co- 
operation of the great body of na- 
tions should be assured in the main- 
tenance of peace upon terms of honor 
and of international obligations. 

“The compulsion of that task was 
constantly upon us, and at no point 
was there shown the slightest desire 
to do anything but suggest the best 

Means to accomplish that great object. 
There is very great significance, 
therefore, in the fact that the resuly 
“Was reacher unanimously. 


Union of Wills in 
A Common Purpose 


“Fourteen nations were represent- 
ed, among them all of those powers. 
which for convenience we have called 
the great powers, and among the 
rest a representation of the greatest 
variety of circumstances and inter- 
ests. So that I think we are justified 
in saying that the significance of the 
result, therefore, has the deepest of 
meanings, the union of wills in a 
common purpose, a union of wills 
which cannot be resisted, and which, 
I dare say, no nation will run the 
visk of attempting to resist. 

_“Now as to the character of the 
document. While it has consumed 
some time to read this document, I 
think you will see at onfe that it is 
very simple, and in|nothing so sim- 
ple as in the structure which it sug- 
gests for a league of nations—a bod7 


American Delegates 


~ No Encroachment on U. S. Constitution 


NEW YORK 


TRIBUNE, 


SATURDAY, 


FEBRUARY 15, 


1919 


of delegates, an executive counzil 
and a permanent secretariat. 

“When it came to the question of 
determining the character of the 
representation in the body of dele- 


gates, we are aware of a feeling 
which is current throughout the 
world. : 


President Wilson closed his address 
at 4:30 o’clock, having read and spoken 
just one hour, An interpreter then 
proceeded to give a discourse, which 
occupied another hour. 


Lord Robert Cecil 
Praises League Plan 


Lord Robert Cecil, head of the Brit- 
ish commission on the league of na- 
tions, followed the interpreter in an 
earnest speech. 

It was a good omen, said Lord Robert, 
that this document had been laid be- 
fore the world before being finally en- 
acted, so that people everywhere could 
advise upon and criticize it. The prob- 
lem had been one of great difficulty, 
for it was to preserve the peace of the 
world with the least possible interfer- 
ence with national sovereignty. ~ 

The results accomplished, he contin- 
ued, embraced two main principles: 

First, no nation shall go to war until 
every other means of settlement shall 
be fully and fairly tried. 

Second, no nation shall forcibly seek 
to disturb a territory’s integrity or 
interfere with the political independ- 
ence of the nations of the world. These 
were the great principles, but later an- 
other great principle must be laid down, 
namely, that no nation should retain 
armaments fit only for aggressive pur- 
poses. 

Dr. Vittorio Orlando, the Italian 
Prime Minister, expressed deep satis- 
faction at having collaborated in what 
was going to be one of the greatest 
documents of history. He would not 
speak of the merits of the scheme, Dr. 
Orlando continued, as these had been 
explained by one whose noble inspira- 
tion had brought it into existence. The 
war had brought’forth the necessity for 
this document. 

“Thus born out of the pains of war,” 
the Premier exclaimed, “this is a docu- 
ment of freedom and right which rep- 
resents the redemption of humanity by 
sacrifice.” 

Leon Bourgeois, of the French dele- 
gation, spoke in behalf of France on 
the goodwill which he said had pre- 
yailed in formulating the project. At 
the same time, he said, the French 
delegates reserved the right to present 
their views on certain détails of the 
plan as a whole, which was a work of 
right and justice and knew no distinc- 
tion between great and small states. 


Later, he said, this beginning must 
be extended by a limitation of arma- 
ments. One of the chief results of the 
victory was in permitting the disarma- 
ment of the barbarous nation that had 
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Lands involved in the new league of nations covenant, including the five Great Powers, their 
Germany and the liberated parts of Austria-Hungary and Turkey, 


BY THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


colonies and and dependencies, their allies against 
are shown insolid black:- 


time in the balance, pending agreement 
on the league. 

The President was not present when 
the final result was reached, late in 
the day. He had attended the morning 
session, which passed only six articles, 
leaving twenty uncompleted. The Pres- 
ident then decided to attend the after- 
noon session of the Supreme War 
Council, leaving Lord Robert Cecil to 
preside over the league of nations com- 
mission, It was under Lord Robert’s 
skill and guidance that the final ses- 
sion achieved the completion of its 
task at 6:80 o’clock Thursday night. 

The members separated with an out- 
burst of good Heating and congratula- 
tion after the period of tension 
through which they had just passed. 

President Wilson went to American 
headquarters last night and was con- 
gratulated heartily on the outcome of 
the league plan. 


Official Statement on 


The Society of Nations 


The official statement ‘issued last 
night by the commission on a society 
of nations follows: 

“The second reading of the draft 
of the society of nations, which 
began this morning under the chair- 
manship of President Wilson, was 
continued this afternoon from 3:30 
o’clocks until 7 o’clock at the Hotel 
de Crillon under the chairmanship 
of Lord Robert Cecil. 

“Due to the spirit of accord which 
has continually been manifested 
among members of the commission, 
and in spite of some reservations 
which have been made with regard 
to certain articles by some of the 


stood in the way of world disarmament. 

Dangers to states were not all equal, 
M. Bourgeois said. Some states, like 
France and Belgium, were especially 


| exposed and required additional guar- 


antees. He urged a system of per- 
manent inspection of existing arma- 
ments and forces as one means of 
avoiding a renewal of warfare. 


Japan Approves High 
Purposes of the League 


Baron Makino, of Japan, after ap- 
proving the high purposes of the 
léague, added that a proposal would be 


submitted later, which, it was hoped, 
would receive favorable attention. The 
nature of this proposal he did not make 
known, but it is supposed to refer to 
an amendment abolishing racial distinc- 
tions in international affairs. 

George Nicoll Barnes, the British 
Minister of Labor, and Premier Venize- 
los of Greece also spoke approvingly 
of the league of nations. Dr. V. K. 
Wellington Koo, the Chinese delegate, 
gave China’s adherence to the league. 

The Arabian delegate pointed out 
that the constitution of the league 
recognized the right of selfdetermi- 
nation, but said certain secret treaties 
were in existence which would prevent 
this selfdetermination. He therefore 
hoped that such treaties as affected 
Asiatic Turkey would be declared by 
the powers null.and void. 

Premier Hughes of Australia asked 
if full opportunity was to be given for 
discussion of the proposed league, and 
when. Premier Clemenceau replied 
that President Wilson had presented 
the document with the expectation 
that there would be the fullest oppor- 
tunity for discussion, but when this 
would occur would be determined 
later. 

The conference adjourned at 7 o’clock 
this evening, and President Wilson 
hastened homeward to prepare for his 
journey to the United States. 


Hold League Is 


PARIS, Feb. 14 (By The Associated 
Press.)—Subjects of great import are 
still to come before the peace confer- 
ence, but in the opinion of qualified 
students of the history of other con- 
ferences the adjournment of to-day’s 
session may reveal that the foundation 
for the settlement of all questions’ that 
will follow has been laid. 

The view taken by many delegates 
early in to-day’s meeting of the con- 
ference was that nearly every im-~ 
portant subject to be adjusted depend- 
ed for satisfactory settlement upon 
| the society of nations whieh the con- 
ference pledged itself at the outset 


to organize. 

Thus it became the custom to give a 
patient hearing to everybody who came 
to Paris to present the claims of op- 
pressed and dissatisfied peoples, and 
then refer the claims for justice to 
the society of nations to be created. 

One prominent delegate explains that 
the conference took the position that to 
undertake to adjudicate all conflicting 
claims would be equivalent to creat- 
ing a court and endeavoring in the act 
ereating it to dispose of every possi- 
ble case that might come before it for 
decision. 


Conference Expected 
To Adjourn June 1 


While the great project of a society 
of nations is) under consideration by 
the various governments represented 
at the conference preliminary to the 
final vote, the conference, through its 
commissions, is expected to prepare 
a-great mass of material relating to 
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the many subjects that will make up 
the docket of the society. 

As soon as the conference has relieved 
itself of this burden, it is expected to 
adjourn sine die. It has been said by 
a highly competent authority that the 
date of adjournment would be about 
June 1. 

In the opinion of the American dele- 
gates the league plan is safe against at- 
tack on the ground of unconstitution- 
ality. If it should eventually involve 
an’ alliance requiring the use of Ameri- 
can troops, in combination with those 
of other nations, against an offender 
against the law of nations, as laid 
down by the conference, it is recalled 
that there is precedent for such an alli- 
ance in a treaty between the United 
States and France more than a cen- 
tury ago. 

It is also pointed out by authorities 
here that power is reserved to Congress 
to carry out the pledge in its own way 
through its control of appropriations 
and war-making power. The Senate 
especially has distinctive powers in its 
right to approve or disapprove treaties 
such as that which is necessary to give | 
life to the society of nations. 


No Parley Vote on™ 
League at Present 


The peace conference will not be 
asked for the present to adopt the 
league of nations covenant, which will 
remain open for further consideration. 
The friends of the President are high- 
ly gratified that the main purposé has 
been accomplished in rorming the con- 
stitution of the league before his re- 
turn to America. 3 

Thursday was one of the most event- 


ful days of the peace conference, and 


members, the whole text of the 
agreement, comprising twenty-six ar- 
ticles, was adopted after a protracted 
and complete discussion which 
brought out every conceivable point. 

“The draft will be made public 
when it is presented ‘by President 
Wilson at a plenary session at the 
Quai d’Orsay at 3:30 o’clock to-mor- 
row afternoon.” 


Briton Cites Figures to’ 


Show Teuton Is Powerless. 


Says German Army Has Only 
559,000 Men; Asserts Military 


Stores Worry Clemenceau 


New York Tribune 
European Bureau 
(Copyright, 1919, New York Tribune Inc.) 


LONDON, Feb. 18.—By Saturday the 
German’ army will aggregate 559,000 


men, according to statements of a high 
British authority to-day. Of these, 
100,000 who are gradually being de- 
mobilized remain in Eastern Germany. 
The remainder comprises the 1918 and 
1919 classes, who actually make up the 
German army. 

Apart from this the new volunteer 
army consists of six divisions, or about 
19,000 men, while there are in addi- 
tion local corps for the defence of 
particular districts, While composed of 
experienced soldiers, these latter bodies 
are poorly disciplined, and their fight- 
ing qualities are regarded as almost 
negligible. 

Asked how he reconciled these fig- 
ures with Clemenceau’s attitude re- 


framed will be interdependent. 


Washington before his return to 


press itself definitely when the 


Skilful Diplomacy Alone 


PARIS, Feb. 14 (By The Associated 
Press)—Now that the project for the 
creation of a league of nations, which 
was the principal object of the gather- 
ing of the representatives of most of 
the states of the world which are not 
in arms against the Entente, has been 
successfully launched, it may be proper 
to tell of some of the difficulties en- 
countered and ‘to indicate the status of 
some of the great issues remaining to 
be adjusted by the peace conference. 


garding Germany’s ability to reopen 
the war, this officer explained that the 


French Premier probably was taking 
into consideration the fact that Ger- 
many still possesses great quantities 


of guns and military stores, and that 
in the formation of a modern army it 
is ¢asier to get the men than either 
of these material essentials. For which 
reason Germany might be able to re- 
constitute a great army in a relatively 
short period. : 

Neither party, however, seems to 
take into ‘account the fact that the 
creation of such a force would re- 
quire either a strong central authority 
or a enneitine publie opinion, neither 
of which is strongly evidenced in Ger- 
many at present. But as the British 
cfficial said: 

“Clemenceau is not accustomed to 
speaking in a minor key. It is ob- 
viously necessary for the protection of 
French interests that any possible Ger- 
man danger should not be minimized. 
Clemenceau wanted a word of support, 
partly from America, for a plan to 
render Germany harmless.” 

Pro casskie Alara eae? 


Wilson Calls Whitlock 


For Conference in Paris 
PARIS, Feb. 14—The Belgian Pre- 
mier has left for this city, according 
to a Havas dispatch from Brussels, 
which adds that Brand Whitlock, the 
American Minister to Belgium, has been 
summoned to Paris by President Wil- 
son to discuss important financial ques- 
tions. 


Women May Attend Parley 


Victory Committee Considers 
Sending a Delegation 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 14-—Whether 
a’ delegation of women shall be sent 
to the peace conference was discussed 
last night at the meeting of the per- 
Manent committee appointed at the 
women’s Victory conference. Resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted at the 
American women’s Victory conference 
that the matter of having a delegation 
at the peace conference be looked into. 

Copies of the resolution indorsing 
the league of nations will be sent by 
the committee to the peace conference 
and to the United States Congress. A 
cable will be sent to the French women 
thanking them for their appreciation 


the President’s departure was for a}of President Wilson. 


L 


While there was unanimity as to the 
desirability of a league of nations it 
soon developed that some of the dele- 
gates, skeptical of its immediate effi- 
ciency, desired to maintain the old 
order of balances of power and pro- 
tected frontiers until the new system 
had demonstrated its capacity to meet 
the needs of peace-loving nations. 
Patient endeavor and many long ses- 
sions of the supreme council itself, and 
afterwards of the special commission 
created to deal with the subjeot, were 
necessary to establish to the satisfac- 
tion of these threatened dissenters the 
impossibility of continuing the old 


order while installing the new. 

In fact, it was only within the last 
week that the difficulties facing the 
league of nations were overcome, al- 
though with some misgivings, it is true. 


The doubting nations were niduced to 
try the experiment of relying upon -the 
honor and common interest of the 
other nations to insure the success of 
the project. 


Many Heated Arguments 


Then there was the difference over|> 


the question of mandataries for back- 
ward peoples. Rather heated argu- 
ments developed at times, but these 
differences were also adjusted with 
unanimity in the end. 

Various big issues nboudated them- 
selves, some of which were skilfully 
diverted to commissions, which are to 
report afterward to the league of na- 
tions, while others were rather sud- 
denly disapproved in the light of the 


development of the plan for the league 
of nations. 

Of such was the y&ed question of 
freedom of the seas which jeopardized 
the support of Great Britain, 

No Hard Feelings Remain 

It was realizéd that with a perfect 
league of nations there would be no 
neutrals, and that, consequently, no 
questions could arise as to freedom of 
the seas in time of war, while in time 
of veace cquitable relations between 


ARIS, Feb. 14.—The plan for the creation of the league of 
nations which Presidefft Wilson will take with him to the 
United States will not be in condition to permit action by the 
United States Senate until the treaty of peace is confirmed. 
The society of nations project and the treaty of peace to be 


Many features of the peace 


treaty will require adjustment or settlement under the provisions 
of the league’s project, so that they will have to be submitted to 
the Senate as a whole or in combination. 

President Wilson, therefore, during the few days he is in 


France, will devote himself to a 


discussion of the league’s project with members of the Senate 
and House committees on Foreign Affairs. c 
public opinion in the United States may be in condition to ex- 


The desire is that 


final stages of the peace settle- 


ment are reached and the combined treaties presented for action 

It is not expected there will be anything in the nature of a 
vote in the peace conference itself, even at th 
probable course being that those states which care to do so will 
give their adhesion to the project through notification to the sec- 
retariat. As soon as a sufficient number has done so the Society 
of ‘Nations will come into being and begin to function. : 


last stage, the 


Heated Exchanges Occurred 
Between League Framers 


Saved Society of Nations 


Draft From Waste Basket, but Now Its Strong- 
est Opponents Are Its Most Ardent Champions 


nations were guaranteed by special 
provisions of the covenant, 

Finally, after these discussions were 
over, it can be stated that no hard 
‘feelings remained: There was absolute 
unanimity, so far as the special com- 
mission Was concerned, that tho€e na- 
tions which at first had doubted the 
efficiency of the project came out of 
the discussions in an attitude of its 
firmest advocates. 

Looking to the future, the special 
commission attaches mutch importance 
to the provision made for the admis- 
sion to the league of neutral or late 
enemy states. 

Motives Must Be Proper 

The latter are known to be anxious 
to adhere, but the commission has 
taken every precaution to make sure 
that they enter with proper motives 
and prepared to live up to the obli- 
gations of the Jeague. 

The point: was made that such ad- 
hesion should be encouraged, as it was 
highly desirable, having at heart the 
interest of thé whole world, that the 
industries of late enemy states and 
neutral countries which suffered from 
the blockade be set in motion at the 
earliest possible moment. 

This decision was not based upon 
sympathy for Germany, but upon the 
absolute conviction that the safety of 
continental Europe, and perhaps of the 
whole world, depended upon turning 
the German population into ways of 
industry, so that it might be able to 
produce gocds to pay off the enormous 
indemnities to be imposed upon it. It 
was the conviction that otherwise Ger- 
many might soon drift into the con- 
dition of Russia and that there would 
be no responsible government with 
which the peace treaty could be con- 
eluded. In that case it would be neces- 
sary for the peace congress to con- 
tinue indefinitely in existence, await- 
ing the social and economic reorgani- 
zation that might follow an era of 
Bolshevism, lasting perhaps for years. 


Russia Greatest Problem 


Russia itself was regarded by the 
delegates as the great problem yet to 
be settled, although the hope was ex- 
pressed that the Prinkipo conference 
would be realized and something like 
péaceful relations restored between the 
various factions. It was regarded as 
necessary at the outset to convince the 
Bolshevist elements that the peace 
conference had no desire to force upon 
them settlements of debts ‘and other 
such matters as conditions of a success- 
ful conference. 

Much work remains for the various 
commissions before the return to Paris 
of President Wilson, Premier Lloyd 
George of Great Britain and Premier 
Orlando of Italy, but the material gath- 
ered by them is expected to facilitate 
greatly the work of the closing days 
of the conference. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
the special commission did not under- 
take to select a permanent home for 
the league of nations. That was left 
for the determination of the conference 
later. 


Syrian Asks France 
Be Chosen Mandatory 


PARIS, Feb. 14—Chekri Gahem, 
president of the Syrian National Com- 
mittee, who appeared before the Su- 
preme Council yesterday in behalf of 
the. claims of Syria, asserted that 
Syria should be independent from 
Arabia and that if itsindependence was 
recognized Syria would need the help 


of a friendiy power until a stable gov- 
ernment could be established. He urged } 
that France should be appointed the 
mandatory for Syria. 

The Rey. Howard S, Bliss, president 


of the American College at Beirut, pro- 
posed to the council that it send a 
committee to Syria to inquire into the 
feelings of the population concerning 
their future status, 


|= ; 
Mrs. Roosevelt in France 


|'To See Grave of Quentin, Then 


Go to Italy 
HAVRE, Feb. 14-—Mrs. Theodore’ 
Roosevelt arrived here ‘to-day on the 
French steamer La Lorraine. She was 
met by Lieutenant Verdier, of the staff 
of André Tardieu, French High Com- 
missioner to the United States, who 


placed at her disposal, on behalf of | 
'diers to suppress. 


the French government, all civil and 
military facilities for visiting the grave 
of her son, Lieutenant Quentin Roose- 
velt. After visiting the grave Mrs. 
Roosevelt will go to Italy to visit her 
sister, Miss Emily Carow. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was quite tired after 
& stormy voyage, 


No Early Vote on League in Senate |Wilsonto Sail 


To-day for U.S. 
On Transport 


President Poincare Says 


Goodby at Station as 
Americans “Leave Paris 


PARIS, Feb. 14.—President Wilson 
will leave Paris at 9:20 o’clock to-night, 
departing by way of the Invalides Sta- 
tion. President Poincaré will be at the 
station to bid him goodby. The Presi- 
dent will be accompanied to Brest by 
Georges Leygues, French Minister of 
Marine; Captain André Tardieu, French 
High Commissioner to the United 
States, and Jules J. Jusserand, French 
Ambassador to the United States, 

The President will sail to-morrow on 
the liner George Washington, on which 
he came to France. This time the party 
will be much reduced, the large staff 
of State Department employes and nu- 
merous experts who came over with 
Mr. Wilson remaining in Paris. 

The, party will comprise President 
and Mrs, Wilson, David R. Francis, 
Ambassador to Russia; White House 
employes, Secret Service men, the 300 
soldiers who have formed the guard 
around the Murat residence, Repre- 
sentatives George White, of Ohio, and 
P. D. Norton, of North Dakota, and 
“representatives of three news associa- 
tions. It will number 819 persons. 


Fighters to Return 


All the accommodations of the liner 
will be utilized, however, for, not only 
will every cabin and stateroom be 
occupied, but the vast hold will be 
filled with several thousand Ameri- 
can soldiers who have seen service 
in France and who are going home 
to demobilization camps. 

The agreement on the constitution 
for a society of nations by the com- 
mission which has been framing the 
plan was effected on President Wil- 
son’s lucky day—the thirteenth—and 
there are just twice thirteen articles 
in. the document. 


President. Wilson arrived at the 
Hotel de Crillon at 10 o’clock this 
morning and immediately called a 
meeting of the American Peace Dele- 
gation. He addressed the meeting and 
went over with the other delegates the 
ground already covered and discussed 
their attitude during his absence in 
the United States. : 


BREST, Feb. 14 (By the Associated 
Press).—Arrangements were complete 
this _evening for the departure of 
President Wilson to-morrow. 


Vessels Ready for Trip 


The steamer George Washington 
moved into the outer harbor this aft- 
ernoon and all on board were awaiting 
the arrival of the President. The mem- 
bérs of the 5th Engineers and the 
146th Machine Gun Battalion looked 
over the railing of the vessel] all day, 
in the expectation that Pfesident Wil- 
son might show up. A gift of china 
presented by the city of Brest and its 
environs, was received aboard the ves- 
sel this afternoon. It is still un- 
packed. 

Admiral Wilson’s flagship, the New 
Mexico, lies ready for the voyage close 
to the George Washington. Both ves- 
sels are the last word in cleanliness. 

_President Wilson’s reception at Brest 
will be in the hands of the French 
naval authorities, who will receive him 
at the Brest Arsenal. The President 
and his immediate party will then be 
transported on a gunboat to the 
George Washington amid a salute of 
twenty-one guns. 


Rumania’s Internal 
Disputes Traced to 
Old Land System 


New York Tribune 
Foreign Press Bureau 

The internal difficulties of Rumania 
—of which the reported revolt seems 
to be the climax—reach back to the 
years preceding the European war. 
Their origin is to be found in the 
land system of the country which, 
together with that of Hungary, was the 
most antiquated and wppressive in 
pre-war Europe, 

The land was owned in entail by a 
few families of boyars and thd peas- 
antry was reduced to what practically 
amounted .to chattel serfdom. Small 
freeholds were largely unknown, and 
the peasants, unable to subsist on their 
own crops after paying the exorbitant 
rents, had, almost without exception 
to hire out their labor to the big pro- 
prietors for such wages as they could 
get. Ever since 1900 hardly a summer 
passed without extensive agricultural 
strikes, accompanied by rioting, which 
was put down ruthlessly by the mili- 
tary, and in 1907 there was a country- 
wide revolt which it took 150,000 sol- 


To these conditions should be added 
the terrible sufferings and sacrifices 
of the war and the almost worse sac- 
rifices of the infamous peace of Bucha- 
rest. The general staff of Bolshevik 
propaganda at Moscow lost no time in 
carrying activities across the xziver 


iPruth, separatings Rumania from the |e plan of action will be elaborated. 


France Offers U. S. 
War Monument Si 
ASHINGTON, Feb. 14.— 
France has offered to pre- 
sent to the United States the site 
for a monument on French soil to. 
Americans who died “on the field 
of honor.” 

Edouard De Billy, of the French 
High Commission, sent Secretary 
Baker to-day the following trans- 
lation of a cablegram received 
from André Tardieu, head of the 
commission, who is now in Paris: 

“T am informed that it is pro- 
posed to erect in France a monu- 
ment to the American soldiers who 
have died on the field of honor. 
M. Clemenceau begs me to advise 
you that France wishes to offer the 
ground for the erection of this 
monument.” 

Mr. Baker said that upon the 
passage of legislation pending in 
Congress he would be happy to 
take up with the French authori- 
ties the question of codperation 
from the French government. 

SEE 
former empire of the Czar. Bolshevik 
unrest has been repeatedly reported 


since the collapse of the Central pow: 
ers. 

A Budapest report received on Janu- 
ary 28 that a peasant revolution was 
raging in Rumania was not confirmed. 
One of the chief difficulties hamper- 
ing the government’s efforts of recon- 
struction was the lack of machinery 
and tools of all description, as the. 
Germans, true to their method prac- 
tised in France, Belgium and Russia, 
confiscated everything that was not 
built into the ground. 


New York Press 
Comment on Draft 


For World League 


te 


Critics Will Declare It Lacks 
“Teeth,” Says “World”; 
Constitutional Objections 
May Develop, Says “Sun” 


New York newspdher comment on 
the constitution of the League of 
Nations follows: 


THE WORLD 


There will be criticisms of this con- 
stitution and these criticisms 
will come mainly from opponents of 
any league of nations, who will com- 
plain that the covenant is worthless 

ecause it is without teeth. We have 
to remember, however, that it was sey- 
enty-six years after the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States 
before the principle was established 
that a sovereign state could be coerced, 
yet in that period a great and wonder- 
ful ‘government was built up which 
proved ‘in the crisis that it could sus- 
tain itself. All this may come: about 
again in respect to the League of Na- 
tions. Ooercion is the last resort, not 
the first resort, and what the Declara- 
tion .of Independence calls “a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind” is 
something that cannot safely be defied, 
as imperial Germany learned to her 
her complete destruction. 

The great guarantee for the perma- 
nence and stability of the League of 
Nations rests upon the character of the 
Executive Council which is to be the 
administrative body. This council is 
to consist of representatives of the 
‘United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan and of four other 
states to be selected from the mem- 
bership of the league. This means 
that the great nations which have won 
the war are to establish the league 
and keep it on a working basis, and it 
happens that these nations control not 
only most of the wealth and the natu- 
ral resources of the world, but that 
they represent the ruling races. 


THE SUN 


The most singular thing about the 
plan presented yesterday to the peace 
conference and by that body tabled for 
further consideration is that while it 
ingeniously and successfully avoids the 
constitutional objection just referred 
to—that, is,-with regard to the abso- 
lute control of Congress over the be- 
ginning of war by this government, it 
deliberately encounters constitutional 
objections equally fatal in other re- 
SPECLS.r2. aon 
__ Meanwhile the question foremost in 
the mind of “The Sun,” as it must be 
in the minds of all friends of peace 
and all well wishers of any practical 
scheme of war prevention, is whether, 
after the elimination of provisions re- 
quiring a constitutional amendment 
before they can be effective, the re- 
maindet of the plan which the Presi- 
dent is to bring back from France will 
differ greatly from that which was 
hailed at The Hague a dozen years ago 
with such. sincere satisfaction as the 
goldén gateway to a new era of world 
peace and brotherhood. . 


THE HERALD 


_It is plain that the President has car- 
ried his point that there shall be no 
specially established militar yforce be- 
hind the league to insure its decisions 
being respected and its will obeyed. 
Moral and economic pressure, blockade 
and boycott are to be the means by 
which a country which is making 
trouble, fomenting strife and warfare 
and offending against the terms of the 
league will be brought to a sense of its 
duty and compelled to good behavior. 
It will not, however, be forgotten that 
if there is to be no international police 
force the United States for one will 
be in a position to insure good be- 


° 


Capital Sees 
Real ‘Teeth’ in 
League Draft 


Officials Are Reluctant to 
Discuss Plan, Professing 
Doubt - of Its Meaning 


Crucial Points Outlined 


Hitchcock Calls Agreement 
the Greatest International 
Document Ever Produced 


New York Tribune 
Washington Bureau 


By Carter Field 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 14.—Surprise 
at the “teeth” of the league of na- 
tions constitution, as reported in Paris 
to the peace conference for approval, 
was expressed on every hand here 
to-day. ‘ 4 

Senators and officials generally had 
begun to believe the plan would be 
much more innocuous than they now 
believe it to be. The points which 
cause the most surprise and interest, 
roughly in the order named ate: 

1—The compulsory arbitration 
feature.. It had been expected that 
leeway would be left which might 
permit a “private war” between two 
nations if those nations considered 
their differences unadjustable. 

2—The strength of the measures 
to be taken against any nation re~ 
fusing to abide by the arbitra- 
tion—either of the appointed arbi- 
trators or the executive council. 

3. The limitation of armaments, 
It had not been expected that, the 
British delegates would ee to any 
proposal which might limit their sea 
power. There is a loophole here in 
the words “having special regard to 
the geographical situation and cir- 
cumstances of each state.” 

4, The method of government of 
the league, whereby the five major 
powers in the alliance against Ger- 
many shall dominate the league 
through a majority of votes in the 
executive council, while all other 
members together select only four 
nations to represent them, This 
disposes of the hitherto unanswered 
question as to how representation 
is to be determined, with its per- 
plexing problem of how the small 
nations can be represented. 


Official Opinions Reluctant 


These ideas, however, while quite 
generally felt, so far as diligent in- 
quiry could determine, did not bubble 
to the surface without diligent search- 
ing. ‘ 

NEteE in the long line of “state 
papers” which have flowed in one con- 
tinual stream since the world war dis- 
turbed. America’s isolation in interna- 
tional affairs has there been such an 
unwillingness on the part of Senators, 
Representatives and officials generally 
to give for publication their views. 
Many of them refused to-day even to_ 

talk about the questions involved at 
all, declaring they would have to think 

the thing out before attempting to 
decide even whether they liked it or 


not. 
‘“ 


have read Section 12, which I be- 
lieve is the most important, and Sec- 
tion 16, also apparently very important, 
three times so far,” said one North- 
western Senator who established an 
jnternational reputation as a great 
lawyer before he was elected to the 
Senate, “and so far I am not clear 
what they mean. I must have time to 
study this thing further.” — 

“The proposed constitution of the 
league of nations,” said Senator Hitch- 
cock, “impresses me. very favorably. It 
is not the monster that those who have 
attacked the plan predict it might be. 
It is a union of nations, and these na- 
tions intrust the real power to an ex~ 
ecutive council of nine nations. Four , 
of these are elected from time to time 
by the member nations, but five of the 
nine members of the executive council 
fare permanent members, so control of 
the executive council will always be in 
the hands of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan. This 
element of permanency and strength in 
the executive council is a highly im- 
portant feature. In a sense the execu- 
tive council possesses legislative and 
judicial powers as well as legislative 
powers, but its jurisdiction and its 
powers are limited in the constitution. 

“In some respects, the covenants 
which nations make when they join 
the league resemble existing arbitra~- 
tion or peace treaties. They agree 
never to go to war without submit- 
ting differences to arbitration, the 
arbitrators to be agreed upon, or to 
an examination by the executive coun~ 
cil, and not even then for three months 
after the discussion. The pledge guar-~ 
antees against a sudden war and as~ _ 
sures a cooling-off time. o 


Thinks Anti-War Plan Adequate. 


Any nation violating this pledge, 
even. by threatening war prematurely, - 
will be considered as making war upon 
every member of the league, and then 
the executive council is authorized to 
determine and recommend what force 
each member of the league shall con- 
tribute in defense, Before this, how- 
ever, each nation is also required to 
cut off all financial, commercial, busi-~ 
ness gnd social relations with the 
avendine nation. This pronect con- 
stitutes a most formidable reason why 
no nation will thus violate its prom- 
ise to arbitrate. 

“Another important covenant made 
by the nations joining the league is 
the agreement to make such reductions 
of national armaments to the lowest 
possible point consistent with national 
safety as the executive council shall. 
determine and recommend. In this 
covenant the league constitution is 
strong, clear and emphatic. 


havior on the part of recalcitrant 
states by means’ of a nevy which, at 
the urgent request of President Wil- 
son, is to be enormously augmented. 
Great Britain also no doubt will main- 
tain a navy sufficient for her insular 
and imperial needs and the protection 
of her far flung dominions. To what 
extent France or Italy will deem it 
necessary to maintain a standing army 
for the guardianship of frontiers and a 
navy for the protection of coast and 
colonies has yet to be made clear. 
Japan must also be considered in this 
respect. 


Sth Babs aoe ee Nees el eh Sar 
| International Red Cross 


Plan New Peace Time Work 


GENEVA, Feb. 14.—The meeting of 
the Allied Red Cross societies and the 
Red Cross International Committee has 
decided to invite all committees to re- 
port on plans for the transfer of the 
efforts of the organization from a war 
to a peace footing, notably in the di- 
rection of such activities as child wel- 
fare, public health, the fight against 
tuberculosis and the assistance of vic- 
tims of the war. 

These reports will be considered by 
an international conference of Red 
Cross delegates, which it is proposed to 
summion to meet here a month after 
the signature of the treaty of peace. 
This meeting has the indorsement of 


Thinks Document Epochal 


“While this particular draft of the 
constitution is not final and will prob- 
ably be changed somewhat, it consti- 
tutes, in my opinion, the greatest in- 
ternational document ever produced. 
The nations that enter into this league 
get an enormous benefit from its pro- 
te¢tion and secure permanent relief 
from enormous expenditure for war. 
Most of the power of the league is 
permanently intrusted to the executive 
council. The league members only 
elect four of this council, and the other 
five are permanent members compris- 
ing nations now associated with the 
United States in forming the league. 
“Nevertheless, I believe other na~ 
tions will come into the league, satis- 
fied to trust the executive council, al- 
though they only elect four out of its 
nine members. They will see the bene- 
fit of permanency, stability, strength 
and high moral purpose represented by 
the five permanent members of the 
council, They will know, also, that if 
there is any division between the five 
permanent members of the executive 
council the four elective members of 
the executive cofincil may hold the 
balance of power, and, in any event, 
that the association with the five per- 
manent members will give to the - 
smaller nations fair representation 


the Allied governments. At that time 


i cil.” 


upon the all-powerful executive coun= 


} 


: President’s Comment as He Reads Draft of Leagues 
and Illustrates With Hypothetical Question 


PARIS, Feb. 14.—President Wilsoh’s speech at the. Peace Confer- 
ence at the reading of the draft of the League of Nations folows: 

‘*Mr. Chairman: I have the honor, and assume it a very great 
privilege, of reporting in the name of the commission constituted by 
this conference on the formulation of a plan for the League of Nations. 
I am happy to say that it is a unanimous report, a unanimous report 
from the representatives of fourteen great nations—the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Itdly, Japan, Belgium, Brazil, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, and Serbia. 

““T think it will be serviceable and interesting if I, with your per- 
mission, read the document, as the only report we have to make.”’ 

. President Wilson then read the draft. When he reached Article 
XV. and had read through the second paragraph, the President paused 
and said: 

**T pause to point out that a misconception might arise in connec- 
tion with one of the sentences I have just read—‘ If any party shall 
refuse to comply, the Council shall propose measures necessary to give 
effect to the recommendations.” : pass 

‘"A case in point, a purely hypothetical case, is this: Suppose , 
there is in the possession of a particular power a piece of territory, or 
some other substantial thing in dispute, to which it is claimed that it 
is not entitled. Suppose that the matter is submitted to¢the Executive 
Council for recommendation’ as to the settlement of the dispute, diplo- 
macy having failed, and suppose that the decision is in favor of the 
party which claims the subject matter of dispute, as against the party 
which has the subject matter in dispute. 

‘Then, if the party in possession of the subject matter in dispute 
merely sits still and does nothing, it has accepted the decision of the 
Council, in the sense that it makes no resistance, but something must 
be done to see that it surrenders the subject matter in dispute. 

‘“*Tn such a case, the only case contemplated, it is provided that 
the Executive Council may then consider what steps will be necessary 
to obligate the party against whom judgment has been given to’ comply 
with the decisions of the Council.’’ 
¢ After having read Article XIX. President, Wilson also stopped and 
said: ; 

‘« Tet me say that before being embodied in this document this was 
the subject matter of a very careful discussion by representatives of the 
five grester parties, and that their unanimous conclusion is the matter 
embodied in this article.’’ 

After having read the entire document, President Wilson continued 
as follows: : f 

“It gives me pleasure to add to this formal reading of the result 
of our labors that the character of the\discussion which occurred at the 
sittings of the commission was not only of the most constructive but of 
the most encouraging sort.. It was obvious throughout ur discussions 
that, although there were subjects upon which there were individual 
differences of judgment with regard to the method by which our objects 
should be obtained, there was practically at no point any serious difter- 
ques of c¢pinion or motive as to theobjects which .we were seeking. 


*“ Indeed, while these debates were not made thé opportunity for the 
expression of enthusiasm and sentiments, I think the other members of 


the comunission will agree with me that there was an undertone of high 
respect and of enthusiasm for the thing we were trying to do, which was 
. heartening throughout every meeting, because we felt that in a way 
this conference did intrust unto us the expression of one of its highest 
and most important purposes, to see to it that the concord of ‘the world 
in the future with regard to the objects of justice should not be subject 
to doubt or uncertainty, that the co-operation of the great body. of 
~ nations should be assured in the maintenance of peace upon terins of 
honor and of international obligations. 

‘“The compulsion of that task was constantly upon us, and at 
no point was tnere shown the slightest desire to do anything but sug- 
gest the best means to accomplish that great object. Theré is very 
great significance, therefore, in the fact that the result was reached 
unanimously. : . 

‘* Fourteen, nations were represented, among them all of those 
powers which for convenience we have called the great powers, and 
among the rest a representation Of the greatest variety of circumstances 
and interests. So that I think we are justified in saying that the sig- 
nificance of the result, therefore, has the deepest of all meanings, the 
union of ‘wills in a common purpose, a union of wills which cannot be 
resisted, and which, I dare say, no nation will run the risk of attempting « 
to resist. 

‘“ No was to the character of the document. While it has consumed 
some time to read this document, 1 think you will see at once that it is 
very simple, and in nothing so simple as in thestructure which it 
suggests for a League of Nations—a body of delegates, an Executive 
Council, and a permanent secretariat. 

‘““ When it came to the question of determining the character of the 
representation in the body of delegates, we were all aware of a feeling 
which is current througheut the world. Inasmuch as I am_ stating 
it in the presence of the official representatives of the various Govern- 
ments here present, including myself, I may say that there is a 
universal feeling that thé world cannot rest satisfied with merely official 
guidance. There has reached us through many channels the feeling 
that if the deliberating body of the league of Nations was merely 
to be a body of officials representing the various Governments, the 
peoples of the world would not be sure that some of the mistakes 
which preoccupied officials had admittedly made might not be repeated. 

‘*Tt was impossible to concéive a method or an assembly so large 

and various as to be really representative of the great body of the 
peoples of the world, because, as I réughly reckon it, we represent, as 
we sit around this table, more than twelve hundred million people. You 
cannot have a representative assembly of twelve hundred million people, 
but if you leave it to each Government to have, if it pleases, one or two 
or three representatives, though only with a single voté, it may vary 

its representation from time to time, not only, but it may [originate] 
: the Choice of its several representatives. [Wireless here unintelligible. ] 

/ ** Therefore, we thought that this was a proper and a very prudent 
concession to the practically universal opinion of plain men everywhere 
that they wanted the door left open to a variety of representation, in- 
stead of being confined to a single official body with which they could 
or might not find themselves in sympathy. 

‘© And you will notice that this body was unlimited rights of dis- 
cussion—I mean of discussion of anything that fdlls\ within the field 
of internation « ions—and.that it is especially agreed that war or 
international misunderstandings, or anything that may lead to friction 
or trouble, is everybody’s business, because it may affectt he peace of 
the world. E 

‘* And in order to safeguard the popular power so far as we could 
of this represe ntative body, it is provided, you will notice, that when a 
subject is sumbitteéd, it is not to arbitration, but to, discussion by the 
Executive Council. \ It ean, upon the initiative of either of the parties 
to the dispute, be drawn out of the Executive Council on the lafger 
form of the general body of delegates, because through this instrument 
- we are depending primarily and chiefly upon one*great force, and this 

is the moral force of the public opinion of the world—the pleasing and 
clarifying and compelling influences of.publicity, so that intrigues can 
no longer haye their coverts, so that designs that are sinister can at any 
time be drawn into the open, so that those things that are destroyed by 
the light may be promptly destroyed by the overwhelming light of the © 
universal expression of the condemnation of the world. 

“ Armed force is in the background in this program, but it is in 

the background, and,if the moral force of the world will not suffice, the 
physical force of the world shall. But that is the last resort, because 
this is intended as a constitution of peace, not/as a league of war. 
i ‘““@Mhe simplicity of the document seems tome to be one of its chief 
virtues, because, speaking for myself, I was unable to See the variety 
of circumstances. with which this league would have to deal. I was 
unable, therefore, to plan all the machinery that might be necessary 
to. meet the differing and unexpected contingencies. . Therefore, I 
should say of this document that it is: not a straightjacket, but a 
vehicle of life. 

‘(A living thing is born,.and we must see to it what clothes we 
put on it. It is not a a vehicle of power, but a vehicle in which power 
may be varied at the discretion of those who exercise it and in accord- 

' ance with the changing circumstances of the time. And yet, while it is 
elastic, while it is general in its terms, it is definite in the one thing. 
that we were called upon to make definite. It is a definite guarantee 
of peace. It is a definite guarantee by word against aggression. It is 
a definite guarantee against the things which have just come near 
bring the whole structure of civilization into ruin. 

“Its purposes do no for a moment lie vague. Its,purposes are de- 
clared, and its powers are unmistakable. It is not in contemplation 
that this should be merely a league to secure the peace of the world. 
It is a league which can be used for co-operation in any international 
matter. That is the significance of the provision introduced concerning 
labor. There are many ameliorations of labor conditions which can bé> 
effected by conference and discussion. I anticipate that there will be 
a very great usefulness in nS Bureau of Labor which it is contemplated 

shall be set up by t League Men and women and children who work 

have been in the bac Recwand: through long ages, and sometimes seemed 
to be forrotten, while Governments have had their watchful and suspi- 
cious eyes upon the manoeuvres of one another, while the thought. of 
statesmen has been about structural action and the larger transactions 
of commerce and of finance,’’ 


S| this self-determination. He therefore | 
hoped that such treaties as affected 
Asiatic Turkey would be declared by 
the powers null and void. 

Premier Hughes of Australia asked 
if full opportunity was to be given for 
discussion of the proposed League, and | 
when. Premier Clemenceau replied 
that President Wilson had presented 
the dacument with the expectatfon | 
that there would be the fullest op- 
portunity for discussion, but when | 
this would occur would be determined | 
| later. 
| The conference adjourned at 7 
|o’clock, and President Wilson hastened 
homeward to prepare for the journey 
to the United States. 

Later in the evening with Mrs. Wil-} 
son, he drove to the Invalides station | 
to take the special train for Brest, 
where the George Washington awaits | 
him. President Poincaré was at the 
station to bid him good-bye. The 
President was accompanied to Brest 
by Georges Leygues, French Minister | 
Jof Marine; Captain André Tardieu, | 
French High Commissioner to the | 
United States, and M, Jusserand, | 
French Ambassador to the United 
States. 

The Americans in the party com- 
prise Dayid R, Francis, Ambassador | 
to Russia; White House employes, 
Secret Service men, the 300 soldiers 
who formed the. guard around the} 
Murat residence, Representatives | 
George White of Ohio and P. D. Nor- 
ton of North Dakota, and the repre- 
sentatives of three news associations, 
It numbers 319 persons. 

All the accommodations of the liner 
will ‘be utilized, for, not only will 
every cabin and stateroom be occupied, 
but also the steerage and hold will be 
filled with several thousand American 
soldiers who are going home. 


FRENCH ANXIETY 
YIBLDS 10 RELIEF 


By WALTER DURANTY, 
Continued from Page 1, Column 4. 


unanimous resolution meant proof pes- 
itive that our victory would know no 
sabotage. These resolutions, unani- 
mous and vigorous, have been taken,’’ 

Regarding the League of Nations, 
the Matin shows equal gratification: 

‘“ In andther department of the con- 
ference highly satisfactory results 
were achieved. The text agreed upon 
by the League of Nations Committee 
makes)'the whole ‘edifice:of the future 
world covenant repose upon a mutual 
engagement of the powers that have 
co-operated in victory, That is, the 
United States has formally entered 
that alliance of European powers in 
participation in the reciprocal guaran- 
tees which these powers give among 
themselves for their future security.’' 

rp casa pe, Bi 
“ The majority of other newspapers 
show similar optimism about the 
armistice, 

es Marshal Foch appears to have res 
ceived satisfaction for all his proposi- 
tions,’’ says Clemenceau’s newspaper: 

+t Germany will realize that her hope 
of disagreement among the Allies is 
vain,’’ declares the Petit Journal. 

BWigaro says: ‘‘ The conference's de- 
cision was awaited with special anxi- 
ety. For some time our whole yictory 
seemed in question. Germany seemed 
inclined to contest it, and we had the 
air ef hesitating te pluck its fruits. 
The Wntente chiefs, under the vigor- 
ous incentive of Clemenceau, under- 
stood this admirably, and have re-es- 
tablished the situation. “They have 
proved to Germany in categorical 
fashion that she cannot count upon 
chance orp upon our weakness.!’ 


Two Journals Unreconelled, 


The Hecho de Paris and Journal, 
however, still show traces of that dis- 
agreement with the views of the 
American plenipotentiaries whieh in 
the case of the formen bore evidence 
of a regular anti-Wilson campaign. 
The Echo de Paris prides itself on 
being. paramountly patriotic; but its 
patriotism is of the narrow-minded 
brand that distrusts and decries near- 
ly everything that igs not French. 
Many a rap over the knuckles has 
been dealt to Italy, Great Britain, and 
more recently America by its editorial 
writer who signs himself’ Pertinax. 
During the last there months the Per- 
tinex diatribes have been reinforced by 
eable dispatches from Washington 
which have, been generally as anti- 
Wilson as his most ardent opponent 
could desire. 

Today Pertinax, after expressing 
satisfaction that the armistice condi- 
tions have been settled unanimously, 
adds: 

‘* Compromises are. reached by an- 
nulation or addition of various claims. 
It was the method of addition that was 
followed in this case. . The French 
Government wanted to use the lan- 
guage of command. America, on the 
other hand, was inclined to consider 
the armistice as a sort of contract 
that one party thereto could not mod- 
ify alone. Anxious to liquidate the 
food and industrial supplies accumu- 
lated for a long war—for certain of 
which she had guaranteed minimum 
prices to producers—America solicited 
the relaxation, if not the abolition, of 
the blockade. The new method takes 
in both points of view, and it must be 
admitted that it gives a certain co- 
hesion to the decision as a whole.’’ 

The Journal article contains no such 
sneer, but insists on the fact that if 
Germany had been victorious she 
would have treated the Allies with 
secant ‘‘ chivalry ’’ or ‘idealism ’’— 
words which in the phraseology of the 
Echo de Paris and Journal have come 
to mean the ‘‘ mistaken generosity of 
the American -Rresident toward Ger- 
many.’’ The whole article is a frank, 
if not very far-sighted,«expression of 
the theory that an eye for an oeye 
and a tooth for a tooth would be bet- 
ter treatment than Germany deserves. 


PARIS, Feb... 14.—The 


newspapers 
unanimously approve the decision of the 
Supreme Council .regarding Germany. 
land réjdice thatthe Allied and Asso- 
jated Governments reached a complete 
nderstanding as to the terms to pe 
abmitted to Germany on February. 17. 
The Petit Parisien says that Germany 
ust take a decisive attitude within 
he next few days, because she will 
ave to realize that despite apparent 
Hifferences of opinion the alliance 
among her conquerors remains intact 


rule of conduct among governmen 
maintenance of justice and @ scrun 
for all treaty obligations in the dq 
ganized people with one another 
signatory te this covenant adopt 
tion of the League of Nations: 
ARTICLE If. 


The action of the high contra) 
under the terms of this coveng 
effected through the instrumen| 
meeting of a body of delegates repy 
high contracting parties, of meeti 
frequent intervals of an Executive 
of a permanent international. secr 
established at the seat of the Leag 


ARTICLE If. 


Meetings of the body of delega 
held at stated intervals and from t 
as occasion may require, 'for the 
dealing with matters within the 
action of the League. Meetings of 
delegates shall be held at the 


League, or at such other places fe 


found convenient, and shall consi 
séntatives of the high contracting 
of the high contracting parties sh 
vote, but may have not more tha: 
resentatives, > 
ARTICLE Il. 


The Executive Council shall con 
sentatives of. the United States of 
British Empire, France, Italy, an 
gether with representatives of 
States, members of the League. 
of these four States shall be made 
of delegates on such principles 
manner as they think fit. Pending 
ment of these representatives 
States, representatives of 
bers of the Executive Council. ; 

Meetings of the council shall 
time to time as occasion may re 
least once a year, at whatever 
decided on, or, failing any sue 
the seat of the League, and any 
the’ sphere of action of the Leag 
the peace of ‘the world may be 
such meetings. os 

Invitations shall be sent to 4 
attend a meeting of the couneil, 
matters directly affecting its inf 
be discussed, and no decision ¢ 
meeting will be binding on-such § 
so invited, 

ARTICLE IV. 

All matters of procedure<at.m4 
body of delegates or the #xeoy 
including. the appointment of c 
investigate particular matters, 8 
lated by the body of delegates or 
Council, and may he decided by 
the States represented at the mee} 

The first meeting of the bod 
and of the Executive Council s 
moned by the President of the U; 
America, 

ARTICLE V. 

The permanent secretariat off 
shall be established at » wh 
stitute the seat of the League. T 
shall comprise such secretaries 
may be required, under the gen 
and control of a Secretary Ge 


League, who shall be chosen by 
Council, The secretariat shall be 
the Secretary General subject to 
by the Executive Council, 

The Secretary General shall 
eapacity at all meetings of the 
gates or of the Executive Council 

The expenses of, the secretal 
borne by the States members a 
in-accordance with the apporti 
expenses of the International H 
Universal Postal Unien. 


ARTICLE VI. 


2epresentatives of the hig 
parties and officials of the 
engaged in the business of the 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and i 
the buildings occupied by the ] 
officials, or by representatives 
meetings, shall enjoy the bene 
territoriality. S 
ARTICLE Vii. 

Admission to the League of 3 
natories to the covenant and not & 
protocol hereto as States to be inv) 
to the covenant, requires the asse 
than two-thirds of the States reprq 
pody of delegates, and shall be’ li 
self-governing countries, includir 
and colonies, 

No State shall be admitted tq 
unless it is able to give effective 
its sincere intention toe observe its 
obligations and unless it shall cor 
principles as may be prescribed b 
in regard to its naval and militay 
armaments. 

ARTICLE VII. 


The high contracting parties 
principle that the maintenance 
require the reduction of national 4 
the lowest point consistent with na 
and the enforcement by commg« 
international obligations, having § 
to the geographical situation and 
of each State, and the Hxecutive 
formulate plans for effecting su 
The Executive Council shall also dq 
the consideration and action of the 
ernments what military equipment 
ment is fair and reasonable in proy 
seale of forces laid down in the pr 
armament; and these limits, w 
shall not be exceeded without the y 
the Executive Council, 


The high contracting parties 
the manufacture by private enterp 
tions and implements of war lends i 
objections, and direct the BExecuti 
advise how the evil effects attenday 
manufacture can be prevented, due 
had to the necessities of those co 
are not able to manufacture for th 
munitions and implements of war 
their safety. 

The high contracting parties und 
way to conceal from each other the 
guch of their industries.as.are capg 
adapted to warlike purposes or 
their armaments, and agree that £. 
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Tells Petitioners Military Action Is 
Governed by Joint Decision 
of Allies 


Detroit citizens, headed by Repre- 
sentative Doremus of Michigan, who 
appealed to Secretary Baker yester- 
day to withdraw American troops 
from northern Russia. were told that 
the best military minds were dealing 
with the question of reinforcing the 
expedition if necessary, that there was 
no danger of the force being cut off 
from relief, and that the question of 
withdrawal could be worked out only 
in agreement with the associated 


ashe: American contingent in : the 

Archangel region is composed sely | 
of Michigan troops and the. de eer | 
tion told Mr Baker of letters from f 

soldiers describing their hardships an 


difficulties. ne 
ture.of the allied mi 
Sour Mruissia had been under 


tary forces in 2 
discussion at Paris among Presi 


ilson and the allied leaders. 

He teed that relief could noe 

cut off because the Archangel BF 108 

was open all year and said care: a “A 

selected equipment had been provi : 

for the troops before they were sen 

ussia. 

ta eraiiied action in regard to eles 
drawal was essential, he said, since 


was by joint agreement that the ex- | 


pedition had been sent, 
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Baker Praises Work 
Of College Women 


In War Time Jobs 
Nt 3 Pr, 15” 


Hun 
Positions, Others Worked 
as Clerks; Rendered Aid 
in All Lines of Industry 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14.—Records of 
college women in war work are being 
gathered by Mrs. Alfred Meyer, of 28 
|East Seventy-fifth Street, New York. 
In response to inquiries made of Sec- 
retary Baker on this subject the War 
Department made public yesterday a 
letter from the Secretary to Mrs. 
Meyer, which says: 

“Records show many hundreds of 
college women in the war service of 
the government and of affiliated and 
private organiations 
every type from those involving ex- 
pert leadership to routine clerkship. 

“The impression that I have received 
from my own personal observations, 
supplemented by reports from many 
other sources, is that the quality of 
the work performed by these women 
was exceptionally high and was a very 
{important factor in filling the gaps 
|eaused by the presence in France of 
{so many thousands of our young men 
in military service. 

Improved Living Conditions 

“The leaders among college women 
have been predominant in work con- 
nected with the maintenance of ade- 


| quate standards in working and living)! 


conditions during the war emergency. 

“College women in service include: 
| Women in industry service of the De- 
|partment of Labor under Miss Mary 
Van Kleek, who has had a seat on the 
War Labor Policies Board; women in- 
dustrial experts of this board and of 
the War Labor Board; forty field su- 
pervisors of women munition workers 
|of the Ordnance Department; inspect- 
| ors of the Board of Standards for Army 
| Clothing; industrial hygiene work of 
|Dr. Kristine Mann of the civilian 
workers’ branch of ordnance; women 
graduates of the courses in employ- 
ment management of the War Indus- 
tries Board; women’s service section 
of the United States Railway Adminis- 
tration, under Miss Pauline Goldmark. 

“Wield staff of over one hundred and 
fifty college women familiar with the 
problems of the delinquent woman and 
girl of the law enforcement division 
of the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities under Mrs. Jane Deeter Rip- 
pin; thirty women lecturers of the so- 
cial hygiene division of the same 
division under Dr. Katherine Bement 
Davis; the food experts and dietitians 
of the food administration, surgeon 
general’s office and the Red Cross; 
canteen workers, recreation workers 
and social case workers of the War 
Camp Community Service; the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and college 
women nurses and reconstruction aids. 

Did Important Executive Work 


“In other fields college women have 
done important statistical, scientific, in- 
vestigative and executive work, often 
specializing in the newer subjects and 
techniques. In some fields-they have 
been the only replacement supply for 
professional men, as in industrial 
chemistry, accounting, psychological 
testing. 

Some have been map_ makers, 
draftsmen, engineers of tests; others 
have become expert in shipping, rail- 
roading and the supply, purchasing 
and distributing of various essential 
commodities. Many have been secre- 
taries to important military and ci- 
vilian executives; many others have 
been office managers, heads of file 
rooms and experts in different types 
of publicity and information. 

“From these varied contacts of col- 
lege women with the operations of 
government and of large public and 
business affairs are bound to result 
important modifications in their out- 
look and subsequent work, and in col~ 
lege education itself.” . 
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Senator Found Conditions So 
Terrible for Our Soldiers He, 
Cut Foreign Trip Short to, 
Tell Secretary, He Says. 


RAINSOAKED MEN STAND 
HOURS IN MUD FOR FOOD. 


} 


“God Help Our Boys!” Tearfully | 


Exclaims Mrs. Owen, Who: 
Corroborates Black Picture, 
Painted by Husbard. | 


/ 
United States Senator Robert L.| 
Owen of Oklahoma, Chu!:inan of the! 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, returned yesterday on the, 
steamship Rotterdam and vigorously | 
condemned unsanitary conditions at 
Brest. Mrs. Owen, who accompanied 
him, tearfully corroborated. 


‘CHIEF ILL AT BREST | 


IS MUD, SAYS BAKER 


Hears Food and Comforts Are of 
Best—Agrees With Owen in 
Speeding Men Home. 


(Special to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 17.—"There| 
are simply oceans of mud there. I) 
know that, because I was at Brest at, 
this time last year. It rains there $30) 
ays out of the 365, and sometimes) 
Rive times a day.” 

This statement was made to-day by 
Secretary of War Baker when his at-— 
tention was called to statements! 
credited to Senator Gwen of Okla- 
homa, who has just arrived at New 
York. ; 

“The mud seems to be our big trou-_ 
ble there,” continued Mr. Baker, “but 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rhinehart, who 
was in Brest not long ago, was in to| 
see me and gave me a circumstantial 
account of conditions at that place, 

“She said there was a great deal 
of mud, but very little bad health; 
the best feeding arrangements she 
had seen in Europe, and that the, 
tents were floored and each had a, 
stove in it. The men, she said, had 


SENATOR WHO HASTENS 
HOME TO TELL OF BREST 


“Conditions at Brest are terrible,” | | 


said the Senator. ‘Climatic condi- | 
tions, of course, are always bad there, 
with the constant rain and mist. 'The| 


amny officers are doing the best they | 


can, [ think the greatest trouble is 
that they are piling up in Brest too 
many men before they get enough! 
ships to take them aboard. 

Cut Trip Short to See Baker. 


“Though I understand sanitation in 
Brest has somewhat improved it is! 
stiM very bad. I had not intended to) 
return to America just now, but af-| 
ter what I saw I deemed it my duty’! 
to hurry back. I propose to go direct; 
t@ Secretary of War Baker and 
acquaint him withythe facts. I shall 
place the facts before the Senate 
Military Committee. 

‘The men everywhere in Frauce are 
crazy to get back to the United 
States. They are homesick and 
melancholy. Only a few days beforo 
we heard that a major committed 
suicide. He had ben homesick.’ 

Mrs. Owen, hod had ben following 
every word, said: 

“They order from place to place 
men who are not in condition to 
travel. 

Stand in Rain for Hours. 

“I have studied Brest. It is a hor- 
rfble hole. We could not find a place 
to sleep. I saw our soldiers standing 
for hours in the rain waiting for 
food, and when the food reached 
them it was soggy and almost unfit 
tp eat. Anyone who advocates a cor- 
rection of those evils is doing a} 
Christian work. If conditions are| 
better than they were, then God 
help those who were there at the 
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five blankets) apiece, and there were 
thirty-five miles of duckboard that 
enabled the boys to get around from 
place to place. Apparently, she found 
very little to complain of. 

“Mrs. Rhinehart told me that she 
never had seen any place in the world 
where the mess kits were as thor- 
oughly sterilized as they are at Brest 
She never had seen any place where 
food was served as hot as at Brest. 
One day she saw flapjacks served to 
5,000 men, a total of 20,000 flapjacks, 
four to each man, When you think of 
mass cooking for soldiers, cooking 
flapjacks is going about the finiit.’”’ 

As to crowding the camps at Brest, 
mentioned by Senator Owen, Secre- 
tary Baker said he had not the means 
of knowing. | 

“T have been told, and I do not like 
to say I Shave been told, because it 
sounds so unamthoritative, that the 
IMrench railroad congestion is such 
that it is necessary for us to use the 

| roads when we can get them. They 
ee using them in their own dé= 
| mobilization and forthe British. That 
|might mean sending more people into 
, Brest and keeping them there longer | 
than we might desire, in anticipation | 
of the known capacity of the trans- 
port fleet and in order to make sure 
to have enough men there when the 
transports come in. That {s the an- 
=< 7-~ es a nenrntal 
ee 
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Tells Petitioners Military Action Is 
Governed by Joint Decision 
of Allies 


~ 


“ABO 


Detroit citizens. headed by Repre- 
sentative Doremus of Michigan, who 
appealed to Secretary Baker yester- 
day to withdraw American troops 
from northern Russia. were told that} 
the best military minds were dealing 
with the question of reinforcing the 
expedition if necessary, that there was 
no danger of the force being cut of 
from relief, and that the question of 
withdrawal could be worked out only 
in agreement with the associated 
porne American contingent an oe 
Archangel region is compos Ey en 
tion told Mr Ba 
soldiers describing their 


ifficulties. iy. 
ote ead the future of the allied mili- 


i der 
ry forces in Russia had been unde 
Hs at Paris among Lee 
dent Wilson and the allied lea nate 
He explained that relief. could no . e 
cut off because the Archangel ee oF 
was open all year and said care a i 
selected equipment had been provi 
for the troops before they were sen 

ussia. 
te eratiied action in regard to es 
drawal was essential, he said, since i 
was : 
pedition had been sent. 
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by joint agreement that the ex-j; 
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BAKER , GIVES Ang Baker Praises Work 


Of College Women 
In War Time Jobs 
: Far, 157 


Hundreds Filled Execative| 
Positions, Others Worked 
as Clerks; Rendered Aid 
in All Lines of Industry 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14.—Records of 
college women in war work are being 
gathered by Mrs. Alfred Meyer, of 28 
|Bast Seventy-fifth Street, New York. 
In response to inquiries made of Sec- 
retary Baker on this subject the War 
Department made public yesterday a8 
letter from the Secretary to Mrs. 
Meyer, which says: 

“Records show many hundreds of 
college women in the war service of 
the government and of affiliated and 
private organiations in positions of | 
every type from those involving ex- 
pert leadership to routine clerkship. 

“The impression that I have received 
from my own personal observations, 
supplemented by reports from many 
other sources, is that the quality of 
the work performed by these women 
was exceptionally high and was a very 
|important factor in filling the gaps 
|caused by the presence In France of 
so many thousands of our young men 
in military service. 

Improved Living Conditions 

“The leaders among college women 
have been predominant in work con- 
nected with the maintenance of ade- 
quate standards in working and living: 
/conditions during the war, emergency. 
| “College women in service include: 
| Women in industry service of the De- 
partment of Labor under Miss Mary 
Van Kleek, who has had a seat on the 
War Labor Policies Board; women in- 
dustrial experts of this board and of 
the War Labor Board; forty field su- 
pervisors of women munition workers 
of the Ordnance Department; inspect- 
| ors of the Board of Standards for Army 
| Clothing; industrial hygiene work of 
\Dr, Kristine Mann of the civilian 
workers’ branch of ordnance; women 
graduates of the courses in employ- 
ment management of the War Indus- 
tries Board; women’s service section 
of the United States Railway Adminis- 
tration, under Miss Pauline Goldmark. 

“Pield staff of over one hundred and 
fifty college women familiar with the 
problems of the delinquent woman and 
girl of the law enforcement division 
of the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities under Mrs. Jane Deeter Rip- 
pin; thirty women lecturers of the so- 

cial hygiene division of the same 
division under Dr. Katherine Bement 
Davis; the food experts and dietitians 
of the food administration, surgeon 
general’s office and the Red Cross; 
canteen workers, recreation workers 
and social case workers of the War 
Camp Community Service; the Y. M. 
C. A. the Y. W. C. A. and college 
women nurses and reconstruction aids. 
Did Important Executive Work 


“In other fields college women have 
done important statistical, scientific, in- 
vestigative and executive work, often 
specializing in the newer subjects and 
techniques. In some fieldsthey have 
been the only replacement supply for 


professional men, as in industrial 
chemistry, accounting, psychological 
testing. 

Some have been map _ makers, 


draftsmen, engineers of tests; others 
have become expert in shipping, rail- 
roading and the supply, purchasing 
and distributing of various essential 
commodities. Many have been secre- 
taries to important military and ci- 
vilian executives; many others have 
been office managers, heads of file 
rooms and experts in different types 
of publicity and information. 

“from these varied contacts of col- 
lege women with the operations of 
government and of large public and 
business affairs are bound to result 
important modifications in their out- 
look and subsequent work, and in col-~ 
lege education itself.” ; 
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REST PEST HOLE 
AYS OWEN, ON WAY 
10 INFORM. BAKER 


RELA sales! 2: 

Senator Found Conditions So 
Terrible for Our Soldiers He, 
Cut Foreign Trip Short to, 
Tell Secretary, He Says. 


| 
RAINSOAKED MEN STAND 
HOURS IN MUD FOR Fo0D, 


“God Help Our Boys!” Tearfully 
Exclaims Mrs. Owen, Who. 
Corroborates Black Picture 
Painted by Husbard. | 


Whited States Senator Robert L.| 
Owen of Oklahoma, Chai:man of the! 
Senate Committee on Banking and | 
Currency, returned yesterday on the | 
steamship Rotterdam and vigorously | | 
condemned unsanitary conditions at | 
Brest. Mrs. Owen, who accompanied | | 
him, tearfully corroborated, 


“Conditions at Brest are terrible,” | 
said the Senator. “Climatic condi- | 
tions, of course, are always bad there, | 
with the constant rain and mist. The} ; 
ammy officers are doing the best they | 
can. I think the greatest trouble is 
that they are piling up in Brest too 
many men before they get enough 
ships to take them aboard. 

Cut Trip Short to See Baker. 


“Though I understand sanitation in 
Brest has somewhat improved it is| 
stil very bad. I had not intended to! 
return to America just now, but af-| 
ter what I saw I deemed it my duty! 
to hurry back. I propose to go direct | 
t@ Secretary of War Baker and 
aequaint him withythe facts. I shall 
place the facts before the Senate 
Military Committee. 

‘The men everywhere iin Frauce are 
crazy to get back to the United 
States. They are homesick and 
melancholy. Only a few days beforo 
we heard that a major committed 
suicide: He had ben homesick.’ 

Mrs. Owen, hod had ben following 
every word, said: 

“They order from place to placo 
men who are not in condition to 
travel. 

Stand in Rain for Hours. 

“TY have studied Brest. It is a hor- 
rfble hole. We could not find a place 
to sleep. I saw our soldiers standing 
for hours in the rain waiting for 
food, and when the food reached 
them it was soggy and almost unfit 
tp eat. Anyone who advocates a cor- 
rection of those evils is doing a/| 
Christian work. If conditions are! ! 
letter than they were, then God | 
help those who were there at the 
start.” 

Senator Owen asserted everything 
his wife said was correct and added: 

“— will recommend that the Ameri- 
can expeditionary force be hurried 
home. It is urgent and imperative 
that they return. When they get 
pack we should organize for them an 
employment bureau that will help 
everyone of them back to civil life 
as soon as possible. They gave ev- 
erything for us.” ’ 

The Senator said that although one 
of his purposes in going abroad two 
months. ago was to study banking 
conditions in European capitals, he 
made his main object the study of 
reconstruction programmes in Allied 
countries. 


CHIEF ILL AT BREST 
IS MUD, SAYS BAKER 


Hears Food and Comforts Are of 
Best—Agrees With Owen in 
Speeding Men Home. 


(Special to The Work.) 
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WASHINGTON, Feb. 17.—"There 
are simply oceans of mud there. I) 
know that, because I was at Brest at, 
this time last year. It rains there 330! 
(ays out of the 365, and sometimes! 
Rive times a day.” ; 

This statement was made to-day by 
Secretary of War Baker when his at- 
tention was called to statements) 
credited to Senator Gwen of Okla- 
homa, who has just arrived at New 
York. ‘ 

“The mud seems to be our big trou-_ 
ble there,” continued Mr.._ Baker, “but 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rhinehart, who | 
was in Brest not long ago, was in to | 
see me and gave me a circumstantial | 
account of conditions at that place, 

“She said there was a great deal 
of mud, but very little bad health; 
the best feeding arrangements she} 
had seen in Europe, and that the: 
tents were floored and each had a. 
stove in it. 


SENATOR WHO HASTENS 
HOME TO TELL OF BREST 
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five blankets’ apiece, and there were 
thirty-five miles of duckboard that 
enabled the boys to get around from 
place to place. Apparently, she found 
very little to complain of 

“Mrs. Rhinehart told me that she 
never had seen any place in the world 
where the mess kits were as thor- 
oughly sterilized as they are at Brest. . 
She never had seen any place where 
food was served as hot as at Brest. 
One day she saw flapjacks served to 
5,000 men, a total of 20,000 flapjacks, 
four to each man, When you think of 
mass cooking for soldiers, cooking 
flapjaecks is going about the liniit.” 

As to crowding the camps at Brest, 
mentioned by Senator Owen, Secre- 
tary Baker said he had mot the means 
of knowing. | 

‘T have been told, and I do not like 
to say I ‘have been told, because it 
sounds so unamthoritative, that the 
Irench railroad congestion is such 
that it is necessary for us to use the 
roads when we can get them, They 
are using them in their own de> 
mobilization and forthe British. That 
might mean sending more people into 
Brest and keeping them there longer | 
than we might desire, in anticipation | 
of the known capacity of the trans- 
port fleet and in order to make sure | 
to have enough men there when the 
transports come in. That ts the an- 
swer I have heard from officers who 
have returned to this country. 

“T entirely agree with Senator Owen 
that it is desirable to get dur troops 
home at the earlist possible date, 
To that end we are, making ; 
-effort to secure additional — 
for the transport fleet.” one 

The Senator will be asked to de- 
scribe the conditions at Brest to the 
Senate Military Committee. 
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illustrative of How Army | 
tem Works Are Told on} 
- Floor—Points of Order Kill) 
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WDER AS RESPONSIBLE. 


* (Special to The World.) " 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 16.—While 
nate Committee on Military 
is unfolding the sordid tale. 
litary injustice meted out to 


n amendment inserted in the 
- Appropriation Bill designed to 
impossible extreme sentences 

or offenses. So far these at- 
have béen blocked but not’ 


ments offered last night by 


D 
meni 

esentative Johnson of South Da- 
.. who has served as an officer in 


a he Articles of War so as to 
the evils revealed by the testi- |, 
ry yf Gen. Ansell, Assistant Judge |’ 
ocate General,and Acting Judge} 


General during Gen. Crow-/ 
active duty as Provost Marshal | 


course, & point of order fhight |) 

rly be made against an amend- || 

of this character as ‘‘new legis- 
Every time such an amend- 


int of order. Representative Gor- 
wn of Ohio, who goes out of the 
e March 4, raised a point of or- 
against Representative Johnson’s 
ment, even before it had been 

' Dent Also Interrupta. 
Chairman Dent of the Military Af- 
ommittee interrupted the read- 
r. Siegel’s amendment with 

point of order. 

Debate on these and other amend- 
made it clear that the House 
es to get action somehow co 
extreme sentences by courts 
al, and is prepared to go the 

which means punishment for 

officers responsible for them. 

smib s of the House are satisfied 
he revelations published in The 


d other new | 


'|A Captain gave the order. 


| the 


(Continued from First Page.) 


Incidentally, many members have re- 


|| ceived letters of protest or complaint 
{ 


from constituents which corroborate 


‘}in every detail the sentences given 


mere boys whose infractions of dis- 


|| cipline were in response to a natural 


longing to see a sick or dying mother 
or fathtr, or who committed some 
other minor infraction of the rule of 


the war game. 


One young man was given a sen- 
tence of twenty years for refusing to 
pee] potatoes when ordered to do so. 
The boy figured that he had not given 
himself to Uncle Sam to peel spuds. 
This was Private Frederick Leighton. 
In addi- 
tion to a sentence of twenty years, 
young Leighton was to forfeit all pay 
and be dishonorably discharged from 
the army. <A reviewing officer, in a 
moment of generosity, eliminated the 
dishonorable discharge. The twenty- 
year sentence still stands, and the boy 
is doing time at Fort Leavenworth, 

How Injustice Works. 

Another case brought out in the 
House debate by Representative 
Kerans of Ohio is illustrative how 
military injustice actually works. 

“I had occasion,” said Mr. Kearns, 
‘to read the testimony in a court 
martial the other day. There was 
only one witness who took the stand. 
He was a Major. A young officer 
was appointed to deferid. After the 
Major testified for the prosecution 
the defense rested its case. I read 
the speech that he made in defense 
of his client. In substance, it was 
like this: , 

“When I undertook the defense of 
this man I thought I would be able 
to prove his innocence. I was told 
by the defendant a story that, if true, 
would have shown that this boy was 
absolutely innocent of the charge 
against him, but when the Major tes- 


| tified | would not insult an officer of 


this army by putting in testimony 
the word of a private-soldier that 
would dispute the testimony of that 
officer, and for that reason I did not 
allow the defendant to testify, or his 


three or four companions, who would 
have testified to his innocence.’ 
“That case is on file in the Judge 
Advocate General’s office in this city. 
That young officer who undertook the 
defense of this man was seeking a 
promotion, and he was wanting it 
through the recommendation of this 
Major. And within a very few days 
after-‘this memorable speech he got 
esired promotion.” 
. Kearns was asked to give the 
name of the officer. He said he had 
the young Lieutenant’s name in his 
pocket, but would not put it into the 
record for the present. He did not 


‘know the name of ‘tthe Major or 


whether he was a regular army 
officer. 

Several members expressed indig- 
nation over this case, declaring the 
Lieutenant had deliberately betrayed 
a man he was appointed to denfend 


in order that he might get a promo- 


tion for himself. 


“That was only one instance in 


many,’ continued ‘Mr. Kearns. “I 
have another case in mind where a 
young officer was defending a man 
charged with some military crime, 
and the evidence as he was bringing 
it out in the trial of the case was 


whose reputation is being brought in} 
{ question.” | 


“And that young officer, because of 
his refusal to protect the other of- 
ficer, because he insisted upon de- 
fending his client, was taken out of 
the case during its progress and an- 
other officer substituted who would 
not bring out the facts, but allowed 
his client to be convicted. 

“The young officer who did his 
sworn duty is one of the best medi- 
can men in the army, but because he 
insisted on defending his client he 
has never been able to get rank high- 
er than First Lieutenant.” 


Gen. Ansell Assailed. 


Representative Burnett of Alabama 
vigorously assailed Gen, Ansell for 
not having brought the facts to light 
long ago. 

“Any man who would sit by as As- 
sistant Judge Advocate General and 
see men convicted under the circum- 
stances Gen. Ansell detailed must 
either be a coward or an incom- 
petent weakling,’ shouted the Ala- 
baman, amid loud applause. “Now, 
there is no use talking about it. I 
think he stated the facts, and there 
have been committed enormities and 
atrocities by men on courts martiai 
which have been winked at by Gen. 
Crowder, and perhaps by the Secre- 
tary of War himself. These outrages 
are only equalled by the atrocities 
the Germans themselves committed. 
It is infamous, 

“Why did not Gen. Ansell appeal 
to Gen, Crowder? 
him? Why- did he go on here until | 
appeal to the President to vindicate | 
he was called before a committee of 
the Senate to do it? Now, if he had 
been a brave man and an_ honest 
man, he never would have held the 
place that the held with these’ atroci- 
ties and this wickedness being per- 
petrated by men-in high life. You 
eannot get around it, gentlemen. He 
is a party to the crime.” 

Mrs. Burnett was reminded that 
Gen. Ansell either dhew or assisted 
in drawing the amendment offered thy 
Representative Sigel, and designed to 
reform courts martiai procedure, and 
that he did the General an injustice. 
The Alabaman insisted that Gen. 
Ansell was in part responsible, 

Bakers Responsibility. 

A good deal of comment is being 
heard on the share of responsibility 
that properly rests upon the snoul- 
ders of Secretary of War Baker in 
tsis connection. All he had to do, it 
was pointed out to-night when the 
situation was called to his attention 
‘by Gen. Ansell, or anybody else, was 


’ ‘ 
RE 


ey appear before the Senate com- 
mittee, 

Representative Greene of Vermont 
(Rep.), a Spanish War veteran, at- 
temr‘ed a defense of the army, ex-| 
plaining that most of the cases of 
injustice were meted out by courts 
composed of inexperienced officers. 
His attention was called to the fact 
that in a large number of cases a 
regular army officer presided over 
the court. 

Representative Crago of Pennsyl- 
vania, also a Republican and a Span- 
ish War veteran, decired that ex- 
treme sentences were not given men 
for absence wittout leave until so 
many men broke this rule as to en- 
danger the efficiency of entire units. 
Mr. Crago declared that in some in- 
stances commanding officers woulu 
have every route from the camp 
watched, would comb every passen- 
ger and freight train and every out- 
going automobile to stop men who 
were going off without leave. 

“It was very discouraging,’ he said, 
“to see how men would forget them 
selves, would desert their posts and 
make it absolutely impossible for an 
organization to become efficient. And 
these officers, National Guard officers, 
I have talked with, were frantic about 
the absent-without-yeave men. They, 
wanted to use more drastic measures 
than the law would allow. They had 
to, in order to curb this abuse. When 
they were trying to give the men 
their intensive training they found 
the men were not there. I think you 
will find few cases where the of- 
ficers exceeded their authority.” 


Why did he not }—— 
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NO PASSPORTS FOR WOMEN 
WHO HAVE MALE RELATIVES 
SERVING WITH U. S. FORCES 
IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


Reports That Restrictions 
Have Been Relaxed Incor- 
rect—Food Conditions and 
Ship Shortage Among the 
Reasons for Continuing 
Limitations on All Travel 
to Europe, Including Neu- 
tral Nations. 


The State Department issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The department receives many inqui- 
ries from and in regard to women who 
desire to proceed to Buropean countries 
for various objects. It therefore seems 
advisable to make a statement of the de- 
partment’s policy inregard to the issuance 
of such passports. Despite the fact that 
rumors are circulated to the effect that 
the department’s restrictions on travel 
to Huropean countries have been relaxed, 
such is not the case. On the other hand, 
present conditions in the belligerent and 
adjoining neutral countries, particularly 
the shortage of food and other resources, 
as well as the scarcity of ships to carry 
persons between this country and Hu- 
rope, make it necessary for the depart- 
ment to issue passports for European 
countries only to persons whose trips are 
of an urgent and important nature. 


Restrictions Not Modified. 


Long before the armistice was signed, 
the War and Navy Departments re- 
quested, for military reasons, that pass- 
ports be not issued for European coun- 
tries to the wives, mothers, and daughters 
of men serving with the armed forces of 
the United States, in a civilian capacity 
with the American Expeditionary Forces, 
or with the ¥. M. C, A., Red Cross, and 
similar organizations doing relief work in 
France. These restrictions have not 


been modified and any woman having a’ 


husband, son, or father in a branch of 
the services mentioned, can not be granted 
a passport to go to Europe at this time. 
The department has had no intimation 
from the War or Navy Departments that 
there is any likelihood of these restric- 
tions being removed in the very near 
future. 
(Continued on page 2.) 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
DISTRIBUTING INCOME FORMS 


Two Blanks for Individuals, One 
for Amounts Up to $5,000 and 
One.in Excess of $5,000, 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
authorizes the following: 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is pro- 
ceeding with the construction and distri- 
bution of forms and regulations for the 
administration of the new tax law rapidly 
and successfully, 

There will be two forms for individ- 
uals—one, carrying incomes up to $5,000, 
and the other for incomes in excess of 
$5,000. The former form—for returns of 
individuals coming up to $5,000—has been 
distributed to all collectors, and through 
them is now being distributed to indi- 
viduals. The larger form for individuals 
is now in process of printing, and is ex- 
pected to be distributed not later than 
the 25th instant. 

Corporation blanks, with the regula- 
tions, and instructions for preparing the 
same, will be distributed by March 1. 


TWO U. $. RAILROAD COMPANIES 
TO BE SENT TO NORTH RUSSIA 
President Approves Plan to Safe- 


guard Troops Now There and 
Facilitate Withdrawal. 


The War Department authorizes the 
following: 

The President has approved the sending 
of two American railroad companies to 
Murmansk for the following objects: 

1. To assure greater safety during 
this winter of the allied forces along 
Murmansk and at Archangel and 
south of Archangel. 

2. The much better supply and if 
necessary the reinforcement from 
Murmansk of the advanced detach- 

' ments south of Murmansk and Arch- 
angel. 

8. To facilitate the prompt with- 
drawal of American and allied 
troops in North Russia at the 
earliest possible moment that the 
weather conditions in the spring 
will permit. 

British Government Cooperating. 

The British Government is sending to 
Murmansk in conjunction with the United 
States Government a force of about 2,400 
troops. The two companies of railroad 
troops which the President has approved 


(Continued on page 3.) 


STATEMENT BY MR. BAKER 
ON CONDITIONS AT BREST 
WITH REFERENCE 10 VISIT 
MADE BY SENATOR OWEN 


CONVERSION OF SHIPS 
TO TRANSPORT TROOPS 


Fifty Cargo Vessels Being or 
to Be Refitted—Arrange- 
ments Also Made to Em- 
ploy German Steamers. 
Reports to Secretary in 
Regard to French Railroad 
Congestion and Sanita- 
tion at Camp. 


Press interview by the Secretary of 
War February 17, 1919: 

I am delighted that Senator Owen has 
been to Brest, and have no doubt he will 
come to see me before long. Two things 
that struck me particularly about Sena- 
tor Owen’s statement, as it appeared in 
the papers, were, first, the slowness in 
getting additional ships. With that I 
have the fullest sympathy. I think, how- 
ever,-that the Senator probably did not 
have in mind just what we are doing along 
this line. We are converting 50 ships 
from cargo transports into troop trans- 
ports. I have forgotten how many of 
these have already been converted, but 
ultimately 50 will be converted. 


Forty-nine Days to Convert Ship. 


It takes 49 days to convert a cargo ship 
into a troop carrier; windows have to be 
put in, bunks have to be installed, ladders 
leading into the hold have to be replaced 
by steps, and kitchen and sanitary equip- 
ment has to be placed in the ship; in all, 
it requires 49 days from the time the ship 
goes into dry dock until she is ready to 
sail as a troop carrier. Of the 50 ships 
T think 20 are now in dry dock undergoing 
repairs. A few have already been com- 
pleted, and the others are being assembled 
for repairs. 

In addition to that, arrangements have 
been perfected for a number of German 
ships. These will go into service in rela- 
tively a few days. We are also using all 
the ships the Navy Department can let us 
have, and we have perfected arrangements 
with the Holland-American Line for the 
use of the New Amsterdam and one or two 
others of their ships for the westward 
journey. We use them’ on the westward 
journey for troops, and turn them over to 
the company to use on the eastward jour- 
ney as regular runners on their line. As 
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far as I know, every avenue has been 
searched. 

Second. As to the crowding at Brest, I 
haven’t the means of knowing what the 
answer to that is. I have been told—and 
I do not like to say what I have been told, 
because it sounds so unauthoritative—but 
I have been told that the French railroad 
congestion is such that it is necessary for 
us to use the French railroads when we 
can get them. They are using them in 
their own demobilization and for the 
British, and as a consequence we have 
to use them when we can get them. That 
might mean sending more people into 
Brest and keeping them longer than we 
would desire them to be there in anticipa- 
tion of the known capacity of the trans- 
port fleet in order to make sure to have 
enough men there when the transports 
come in. That is the answer I have heard 
from officers who have returned to this 
country ; but whether any error has been 
made about that and the French railroad 
difficulty has been overestimated and 
whether this is not the correct answer, 
T can not say, because I have not been 
there and do not know. 


Mrs. Rinehart’s Account. 


When the Senator says “ unsanitary ” 
T do not think he means unsanitary in the 
sense that it is unclean, There are simply 
oceans of mud there. I know that, be- 
eause I was at Brest substantially at this 
time last year. It rains there 330 days 
out of 365, and sometimes five times a 
day. The mud seems to be our big trouble 
there; but Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
who was in Brest not long ago, was in to 
see me and gave me a circumstantial ac- 
count of conditions at that place. She said 
that there was a great deal of mud, but 
very little bad health; the best feeding ar- 
yangement she had seen in Europe, and 
that the tents were floored and each had 
a stove in it. The men all had five blank- 
ets apiece, and there were 36 miles of 
‘duck board that enabled the boys to get 
around from place to place. Apparently, 
she found very little to complain of. 


The Water Supply. 


Epidemics arise either from contami- 
pated water supply, contaminated food 
supplies, or from congestion of popula- 
tion. Disease is carried either by water, 
by food, or by breath or contact. The 
water supply at Brest was slow in getting 
in. Brest, as I recall it, is a city of 60,000, 
and when I was there the only water sup- 
ply was a tank on top of a hill, and the 
tank was not much larger than this room. 
It was the only tank for the whole city, 
and our engineers had to make the ar- 
rangements for the supply of the camp. 
This undoubtedly took some time, but 
we now have an adequate supply of 
water; and food arrangements are good 
so that the only danger from epidemic 
would be from haying too many people 
sleeping too close together. In case of 
epidemic they would have to thin them 
out right away. 

Condition of Mess Kits. 

Mrs. Rinehart tells me that she had 
never seen any place in the world where 
the mess kits were as thoroughly steril- 
ized as they are at Brest. She had never 
geen any place in the world where food was 
served so hot to soldiers as it is there. 
She told me of one day when she saw 
flapjacks served to 5,000 men, a total of 
20,000 flapjacks, four to each man. When 
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The War Department publishes a list 
of the Army divisions that have to date 
officially reported the adoption or non- 
adoption of a divisional name or insignia. 


| Divisional Names and Insignia Adopted 
In the U. S. Army as Listed to Date 


The reports of two divisions only, the 
37th and the 79th, haye been received 
from overseas. 


Number of 


division. Name. 


Design. 


ORCse= aor een None. 
-| ‘Lafayette’. ..... 
.| “Plymouth”...... 
.| None None, 


None. 
None. 
None. 


UY ines eet bonond emwiiight?.....-, None. 
WOu Baws samen aa None None. 
Ree seas “Old .| None reported. 


.| None. 


Head of Lafayette in circle. 
Figure “12” in red on blue ground, pierced by bayonet. Gold border. 


s hield-shaped panel of green upon which is superimposed a disk of yellow 
with black rim containing a black head of a wolverine. 


Figure 18” in white superimposed on green cactus plant, under which is 
written, “‘Noli mo tangere,”’ 


Conventionalized design of the letters “CD” in bright red. 
Red circle 14 inches in diameter with white border ¢ of an inch wide, 


.| Gray Lorraine cross on blue shield. 
White disk surrounded b 
84”’ in blue and axe head of red and blue handle. 


red circle on which is superimposed ‘Lincoln 


Q0th esas sce COAT AMO re sean sce Conventionalized TO” (TO) in red. 


.| None. 
None. 


Joint Conference Called 
On Building Trade Dispute 


The Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of Labor have called a joint confer- 
ence in Washington on Wednesday after- 
noon of representatives of the Building 
Trades Employers Association and the 
International Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. This action fol- 
lowed a conference with Commissioners 
of Conciliation Henry J. Skeflfington and 
Walter D. Davidge, who have been en- 
deavoring to effect a settlement of the 
dispute in New York which threatens to 
tie up the building industry throughout 
the country. 

The conference will be held in the of- 
fice of the Secretary of War. 


Holland Ready to Discuss 
Return of Dutch Vessels 


The American minister to the Nether- 
lands has been advised by the Nether- 
lands foreign minister that the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands is ready to enter 
into negotiations for the return of Dutch 
vessels, discussions to be held in London, 
beginning on the 24th. 


you think of mass cooking for soldiers, 
cooking flapjacks for them is going about 
the limit. 

We have reached a complete agreement 
with, the British regarding the cost of 
transporting troops. The arrangement is 
based on cost without profit to either Gov- 
ernment. The British laid all their books 
open, and Lord Reading and Gen. Hines 
sat down and worked out the arrangement 
at what Gen. Hines says is cost to the 
British. 


NO PASSPORTS FOR WOMEN 


(Continued from page 1.), 


The department receives many applica- 
tions of women who desire to accompany 
their husbands to European countries on 
business trips. Because of conditions, as 
already set forth, the department has 
been obliged to decline to grant passports 
to enable women to accompany their hus- 
bands to belligerent European countries 
on business trips and for other objects of 
that nature. Clerks and assistants who 
desire to go to belligerent European coun- 
tries in the employ of this Government are 
given to understand, at the time of their 
appointment, that they shall not be per- 
mitted to take their wives with them. 


Exception to Neutral Countries, 


The only exceptions made are in the 
cases of business men who desire to take 
their wives to neutral European coun- 
tries. In issuing passports to women for 
such trips, they must proceed directly to 
such neutral countries, aS passports are 
not issued if it is necessary for them to 
travel through a belligerent country en 
route. A few exceptions have been made 
in cases of the wives of business men who 
are the permanent representatives in 
Huropean countries of established busi- 
ness houses in this country. In such 
cases, the wives have been granted pass- 
ports to proceed to the country in which 
their husband’s headquarters are located. 


BEEHIVE COKE PRODUCTION. 


The production of beehive coke in the 
United States during the week ended IFeb- 
ruary 8 is estimated at 504,000 net tons, 


“and is a decrease of 29,000 net tons, or 


approximately 6 per cent, compared with 
the week of February 1. 


Contribute to the Red Cross fund. 
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Owen Calls Brest Camp Not Fit — 
Even for Cattle to Live In; Baker joe 1s made by chamberisin 
Admits Discontent to Senators‘ Rtorm Courts-Martial 


"WUSTIGE FOR SOLDIERS 


H 
H 


| 


‘Senator Cuts Short 


Eu-|“O ceans of Mud Wit SHOCK THE COUNTRY” 


ropean Visit to Report | 
| to Washington the De-| 
| plorable Conditions | 
Seen by Himself and | 
Wife at French Camp. | 


| 
' 
\ 
| 
| 


New York, Feb. 17.—United States 
| Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, | 
' who for the last two months has heen) 
studying the reconstruction program 
of the American army in France, ! 
upon his arrival here today on the 
Steamship Rotterdam, said ‘Brest is 
not fit for cattle to live in.” 

Many of the soldiers there are suf- 

fering from melancholia, he said, add- 
ing that he would recommend to the| 
Senate military affairs committes 
| that they be brought home as soonas | 
| possible and that every care be given 
them when they return.” 


Troops All Homesick. 


| 

{ 

| There are “too many men and too 
few ships” at the debarkation camp 
according to Senator Owen, who said 
(that ‘“despondency and homesickness 
are evident wherever one goes. One 
major committed suicide while I was 
there. ; 

“Officers are doing their best,” he 
added, ‘‘to cope with the many diffi- 
eulties. The government must organ- 
ize employment bureaus and get these 
soldiers back into civil life as quick- 
ly as possible.” 

Senator Owen, who is chairman of 
the Senate committee on banking and 
currency, and his wife who accom- 
panied him, attributed much of the 
trouble to “bad climatic conditions” 
in Brest. They said they saw Amer- 
ican soldiers standing in rain and 
mud for hours awaiting their food. 
Personally, they could not themselves 
find even a place to sleep. 


Will Inform Baker. 


l 

Senator Owen said the first thing 
he intended doing was to inform Sec- 
retary Baker of the conditions and) 
the attitude of the soldiers on com- 
ing home from what he called “a hor- | 
,vTible hole.” He declared that “any- 
‘one who advocates a correction of | 
teonditions is doing a charitable i 


Christian work. They-told us over 
there that Brest is better than it was. 
Tf that is so, ‘God help those who 
were there when it was worse.’” 

Mrs. Owen confirmed all her hus- 
band’s statements. 
| he senator and Mrs. Owen, who 
| ha visited London, Paris and Ma- 
drid and who contemplated remaining 
jlonger abroad, cut their visit short, 
'they said, in order that they might 
“report to Washington the deplorable 
conditions existing at Brest.” ~ 

“The trouble over there,” said Mrs. 
Owen, “is that they order men from 
place to place when some of them are 
unfit to travel. Thousands of these 
‘men have been piled into Brest before 
the ships are ready to take them 
aboard. It is rainy and misty there 
‘almost. every day, the men are crazy 
to get home and the weather condi- 
‘tions aggravate their homesickness.” 


There,” Secretary of 
War Says—Food 
Good, He Has Heard. 
Seeks More Ships to, 


Bring Men Home. 


Senator Owen, who sharply criti-! 
cised the living conditions of Ameri- | 
can soldiers at Brest upon his arrival! 
in New York yesterday from France, ; 
will be called to testify in the Senate 
military.committee’s Brest investiga- | 
tion, according to Chairman Chamber- | 
lain. The situation at Brest was first | 
exposed by George Rothwell Brown, | 
of The Washington Post, who spent 
several weeks there. : 

Secretary Baker has promised to 
furnish the committee a recent offi- | 
cial report on the camp. Referring to 
Senator Owen's statement that there 
was overcrowding at the camp, Sec-'! 
retary Baker said yesterday that this 
might be accounted for by congestion 
on the French railways, making it 
necessary for the Americans to use 
them whenever available, and that 
this might result in getting too many 
troops into Brest at once. 


Plenty of Mud and Rain. 


Secretary Baker said that he did NOB! 
believe that Senator Owen meant to 
use the word “insanitary” in the 
sense that the place was “unclean.” 
He admitted that there was plenty of | 
mud there, and that it rained 330 days! 
out of 365, and sometimes five times 
a day. 

“There are simply oceans of mud 
there” he said. “I know that be- 
cause I was at Brest substantially at 
this time last year.” 

The Secretary said he could well 
imagine the feeling of men waiting in 
that camp for returning ships, and 
that he fully sympathized with all the 
discontent and unhappiness that this 
waiting under unpleasant conditions | 
entailed. 


20,000 Hot Cakes. 


Mr. Baker added that returning 
officers and others who passed 
through Brest recently had told him 
that food conditions were very good. 
He said that he had been told of a 
day recently when 5,000 men were 
served with 29,000 hot cakes, which 
he thought was about the limit in the 
matter of mess cooking for soldiers. 

The Secretary said that he expected 
Senator Owen to call at the War De- 
partment soon to inform officials there 
of what he saw at Brest. He said 
that the War Department was search- 
ing out every source where additional 
shipping might be had to bring the 
troops home more quickly, and that 
Senator Owen might not be familiar 
with all of the steps of the depart- 
ment in that regard, and he referred 
t the charter of five Holland- 
America Line ships, the conversion of. 
about 50 cargo carriers and the 
requisitioning of German vessels. 


\ 


za 


‘of troops was sent into the battle of 


Full Story of Sentences, Says Senate , 
Chairman, Has Not Yet Been Told. 
Goy. Allen to Be Heard Today nil 
Kansas’ Losses in the Argonne’ 
Forest Fighting. | 

| 
! 


Steps to insure legislation by this! 
Congress to correct the evils of ccurt- 
martial practice in the American army 
were taken yesterday by Senator 
Chamberlain, chairman of the mili-, 
tary affairs committee. Informal con- | 
ferences with other members of the| 
committee showed that practically 
every one of the nineteen will sup- 
port a measure to wipe out the injus- 
tice inflicted. 

It has been decided that if no other 
legislative way is opened for a meas- 
ure aléng this line, the Chamberlain 
bill increasing the powers of the 
judge advocate general will be at- 
tached as a rider to the military ap- 
propriation bill. Adoption of the rider 
by the Senate would throw responsi- 
bility for the legislation upon thej| 
House, which would be almost forced ; 
to accept the Senate’s action. 


Ansell Indorses Bill. 


The Chamberlain bill has been in- 
dorsed by Gen. Samuel T. Ansell, act- 
ing judge advocate general, who made 
startling revelations to the committee 
of the manner in which court-martial | 
trials have been conducted. 

The committee has yet to hear from 
Judge Advocate General Crowder, 
Chief of Staff March and Secretary of 
War Baker, all of whom, it is under- 
stood, will oppose the bill. Gen. 
Crowder will be heard some day this 
week, and the testimony of Gen. 
March and Secretary Baker will fol- 
low in the order named. 

Gen. Ansell’s statement made a 
strong impression upon all members 
of the committee. Senator Chamber- 
lain made this statement yesterday: 


Senator Chamberlain’s Statement. 


“When the full story of these court- 
martial cases is told it will shock the 
conscience of the entire country. I 
eannot help but feel that it has been 


a fine thing to have these conditions 


made known. I believe the country 
should know eveny detail of the man- 
ner in which our boys have been 
treated. . 

“We are anxious, of course, to hear 
the other side, and will gladly listen 
to Secretary Baker, Gen. March and 
Gen. Crowder. But I am confident 
that Gen. Ansell’s disclosures have 
impressed all the members of the com- 
mittee with the need of some kind 
of changes in these proceedings.” 

Hearings by the committee will, 
however, be temporarily laid aside, in 
order that bills which have passed the 
House may be disposed of. Today 
the committee is to hear from Gov. 
Henry J. Allen of Kansas on the 
charge that the Thirty-fifth division 


Argonne forest ill prepared, and that 
thousands of its men were needlessly 
sacrificed. : 


North Russia, 
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TROOPS COMING | 
OUT OF RUSSIA _ 
IN. THE SPRING 


Secretary Baker Conveys Decision 
of the Supreme War Council to 
Congress 


SOLDIERS ARE SAFE 
AND OUT OF DANGER 


Reinforcements Being Sent to Arch- 
angel Sector by Great Britain 
and America to Facilitate With- 
drawal of Armies 


Washington, Feb. 17—American and 
allied troops operating in North Rus- 
gia, will be withdrawn “at the earliest 
possible moment that weather condi- 
tions in the spring will permit.” To 
facilitate this movement and to im- 
prove lines of communications for the 
supplying of the forces*that have pen- 
etrated into’ the country, President 
Wilson has approved the sending of 
two additional companies of Ameri- 
can railway troops to ‘Archangel. 


“This information, cabled to the war 
department by Gen Tasker WW. Bliss at 


Pariy by direction of the president, | 


was transmitted to-day to Chairmen 
Chamberlain and Dent of the Senate 
and House military committees by 
Secretary Baker. The announcement 
brought expressions of approval from 
several] senators, including Senator 
Johnson of California, republican, who 
has been pressing his resolution pro- 
viding for ,a declaration by the Senate 
in favor of withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can forces. 

Gen. Bliss also informed Secretary 
Baker that Great Britain had decided 
to send 2400 additional soldiers to 
Archangel to reinforce the army in 
In this connection Gen 
Bliss said the British military authori- 
ties felt no apprehension over tne 
military situation in northern Russia. 

Secretary Baker’s Letters 

Secretary Baker’s ietters to _the 
committee chairmen were identical. 
They. said:— 

“T have just received a eablegram 
from Gen Bliss, sent by the president’s 
direction, in which I am told that the 
president has approved the sending 
of two American railway companies to 
Murmansk for the following objects: 
First, to assure greater safety during 


Archangel and. the troops south of 
Archangel. Gen Bliss also informs | 
me that the British military authcri- | 
ties do not feel any apprehension as 
to the military situation at Archangel. 

“In accordance with the direction 
of the president, I transmit this in- 
formation to the Senate committee on 
military affairs.” 

Johnson Issues Statement 

After reading Mr Baker's letter, 
Senator Johnson issued this state- 
ment: ‘When on December 12 last 
we commenced the agitation for the 
return of our troops in Russia for the 
sole purpose of saving the lives of 
American boys there, we had ilttle 
sympathy and less support. after 
more than two months of absolute 
silence on the part of the govern- 
ment, the denial of information of 
any sort either to Congress or to the 
people, comes to-day’s communica- 
tion, the first of its kind, to the mili- 
tary committees, that our soldiers 
| would be returned.. The strangeness 
j}og this communication does not de- 
Harare from my very great gratifica- 

10n, 

“When the subject was first 
broached in December,-5000. American 
boys apparently had been adandoned 
and forgotten by their. government. 
They were making a valiant stand 
against overwhelming odds in all of 
the severity of an Afctice winter, suf- 
fering untold privations and hardship 
.and fighting a war which had never 
been sanctioned or declared by the 
-American people. The government 
either would not or could not tell its 
policy or the activities of our sol- 
diers or why they were killing and 


being killed. We are yet in total ig- 
norance; but it is significant that the | 


letter to-day, forshadowing. the early 
withdrawal of our troops, conclusively 
demonstrates the utter lack , of 
foundation of. every statement made 
by those who have sought to excuse 
this unjustifiable invasion. 

“Finally in England a righteous 


- 


public opinion compelled an altera- | 


tion of England’s course, and 
changed. We cannot make whole 
again the maimed nor bring back the 
dear ones who have been killed in 
defiance of the law and in violation 
of the constitution in this miserable 
misadventure in Russia, but thank 
God, the American boys who are-.yet 
alive, are to be returned to us.” 
Senator Borah issued a statement 
declaring that to Senator Johnson 
was. due the eredit for the change »f 
policy regarding Russia made by the 


division would’ start from France for 


America immediately. 


this winter of the allied forces both |. 


along Murmansk and at Archangel 
and south of Arcnangel; second, the 
much better supply and, if necessary, 
the reinforcement from Murmansk of 
the advance detachments south of 
Murmansk and Archangel; third, to 
facilitate the prompt withdrawal of 
American and allied troops in North 
Russia at the earliest possible mo- 
ment that weather conditions in the 
spring will permit. 

| The president has directed me to 
\eommunicate the foregoing to the 
headg of the allied governments which 
I have done. The president desires 
that his action and the reasons for it 
be communicated to the military cem~- 
mittees of the Senate and House for 
their information.” 

“In addition to the foregoing Gen 
Bliss tells me that the British gov- 
ernment is sending a force of about 
2400 men to Murmansk, and that 
they have requested the co-operation 
of the president to the.extent of two 
companies of railway troops above re- 
ferred to. ‘Che desire for the rail- 
way troops is based upon the fact 
that supplies and re-enforcements for 
Archangel during the winter have to 
go by railroad south from Murmansk 
to a point near the southern extreme 
of the White sea and that the opera~ 


tion of this railroad is believed by | 


the British to be absolutely necessary 
to guarantee the prompt movenient 
of _re-enforcements and supplies to 


now | 
apparently the course of America is | 


20, 1919 
Baker and Polk 


| Cable Sympathy of 


U. S. Government 


WASHINGTON, Feb, 19.—The Amer- 
‘iean Embassy at Paris notified the 
State Department to-day that an at- 
tempt had been made upon the life of 
Premier Clemenceau, but that a bullet 
wound inflicted by the would-be as- 


| sassin was not serious. 


Secretary Baker to-day cabled Gen- 


era] Pershing for transmission to Pre- 
mier Clemenceau a message express- 
ing sympathy and hope for his speedy 
recovery. It said: 


“I am inexpressibly shocked and 
grieved at the attempt on your life, 
Which is just reported by cable to 
us, and beg to express my deep con- 
‘cern and hope for your speedy recov- 
ery. 

“The genius and determingtion 
which you have used so splendidly 
in the service of the world has made 
us all your debtors. May that same 
spirit give you triumph oyer the as- 
sassin’s bullet and save you for fur- 
ther service to France and the world.” 

The State Department to-night made 
publicthe following. cablegram sent by 
Acting Secretary Polk to French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs Pichon: 


_“Government and people of the 
United States are shocked beyond 
measure and deepiy moved at hear- 
ing of the criminal attempt on the 
life of M. Clemenceau, whose fear- 
less devotion as a leader of his peo- 
ple has won for him in this country 
universal admiration and respect. 
May his recovery be rapid and 
complete and his energy remain un- 
impaired, and may France long be 
able to avail herself of his patriot- 
ism and eminent abilities.” 
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WAR SECRETARY 


URGES SOLDIERS 
TO BE PATIENT 


The Right-About, New York 
Soldier-Paper, Gets Exclusive 
Word from Secy. Baker 


TAKE HEED OF STUDY 


|Greatest Gift Uncle Sam Can 


Bestow Will Be to Make All 
Casuals Self-Supporting 


“Tell the soldiers who have fought 
the battle for democracy and won 
the victory, that their Commander- 
in-Chief is gathering the fruits of 
that victory they have won, and is 
writing the treaties that will make 
those fruits everlasting and free to 
all peoples of the earth,” said Secre- 
tary of War Baker in a recent inter- 
view to The Right-About, a soldier- 
paper published for soldier-patients 
at the debarkation hospitals of New 
York city. 

While in New York on a recent 


visit Secretary Baker was seen at 
the Hotel Belmont by members of 
The Right-About staff, and in an ex- 
clusive messa'ge to his soldier publi- 


| cation, Mr, Baker pointed out just 


what the returned and wounded sol- 
diers might expect. 

“IT can only say to the returned 
soldier—be patient. 

“When the country has passed 


through its present state of indus- 


trial disorganization and _ settles 


| down to its prosperous industrial 
| normal state once more, the return- 
ied soldier will again be welcomed 


back into the commercial and indus- 


trial life of the nation.” 


| 


~~ 
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Nation Recognizes Obligation. 

Mr. Baker pointed out that the na- | 
tion as a whole recognizes its obli-' 
gation to the returning soldier and 
will set forth to redeem it and that 
this redemption consisted in giving 
every soldier an opportunity to make 
good and a square deal. 
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TROOPS COMING 
OUT OF RUSSIA 
| IN: THE SPRING 


Secretary Baker Conveys Decision) 


of the Supreme War Council tol 


Congress 


SOLDIERS ARE SAFE 
AND OUT OF DANGER 


and America to Facilitate With- 
drawal of Armies 


Washington, Feb. 17—American and 
allied troops operating in North Rus- 
gia will be withdrawn “at the earliest 
possible moment that weather condi- 
tions in the’ spring will permit.” To 
facilitate this movement and to im- 
prove lines of communications for the 
supplying of the forces *that have pen- 
etrated into” the ‘country, President 
Wilson has approved the sending of 
two additional companies of Ameri- 
can railway troops to ‘Archangel. 

“This information, cabled to the war 
department by Gen Tasker I. Bliss at 
Parig by direction of the president, 
wag transmitted to-day to Chairmen 
Chamberlain and Dent of the Senate 
and House military committees by 


The announcement 


Secretary Baker. 


several senators, including Senator 
Johnson of California, republican, who 
has been pressing his resolution pro-~- 
viding for ,a declaration by the Senate 
in favor of withdrawal of the Amerl- 
can forces. 

Gen. Bliss also informed Secretary 
Baker that Great Britain had decided 
to send 2400 additional soidiers to 
Archangel to reinforce the army in 
North Russia. In this connection Gen 
Bliss said the British military authori- 
ties felt no apprehension over tne 
military situation in northern Russia. 

Secretary Baker’s Letters 

to the 

identical. 


letters 
were 


Secretary Baker’s 
committee chairmen 
They. said:— 

“T have just received a cablegram 
from Gen Bliss, sent by the president’s 
girection, in which T am told that the 
president has approved the sending 
of two American railway companies to 
Murmansk for the following objects: 
First, to assure greater safety during 
this winter of the allied forces both 
along Murmansk and at Archangel 
and south of Archangel; second, the 
much better supply and, if necessary, 
the reinforcement from Murmansk of 
the advance detachments south of 
Murmansk and Archangel; third, to 
facilitate the prompt withdrawal of 
American and allied troops in North 
Russia at the. earliest possible mo- 
ment that weather conditions in the 
spring will permit. 

“The president has directed me to 
l\eommunicate the foregoing to the 
‘weads of the allied governments which 
T have done. The president desires 
that his action and the reasons for it 
be communicated to the military com~ 
mittees of the Senate and House for 
their information.” 

“In addition to the foregoing Gen 
Bliss tells me that the British gov- 
ernment is sending a force of about 
2400 men to Murmansk, and that 
they have requested the co-operation 
of the president to the.extent of two 
companies of railway troops above re- 
ferred to. ‘The desire for the rail- 
way troops is based upon the fact 
that supplies and ye-enforcements for 
Archangel during the winter have to 


go by railroad south from. Murmansk | 


t a point near the southern extreme 
of the White sea and that the opera- 
tion. of this railroad is believed by 
the British to be absolutely necessary 
to guarantee the prompt movenient 
of re-enforcements and 


‘+9 the military situation at Archangel. 


| American 


Reinforcements Being Sent to Arch- }j 
angel Sector by Great Britain |}tary committees, that our 


| brought expressions of approval : 


supplies ; to } 


Archangel and: the troops south of 
‘Archangel. Gen Bliss also informs 
me that:the British military authori- 
ties do not feel any. apprehension as 


“Tn accordance with the direction 
of the president, I transmit this in- 
formation to the Senate committee on 
military affairs.” 

Johnson Issues Statement 


After reading Mr Baker’s letter, 
Senator Johnson issued this state- 
ment: “When on December 12 last 


we commenced the agitation for the 
return of our troops in Russia for the 
sole purpose of saving the lives of 
boys there, we had iittle 
sympathy and less support. atter 
more than two months of absolute 
silence on the part of the govern- 
ment, the denial of information of 
any sort either to Congress or to the | 
people, comes to-day’s communica- 
tion, the first of its kind, to the mili- 
soldiers 
would be returned. The strangeness 
of this communication does not de- 
tract from my very great gratifica- 
tion, 

“When the subject was first 
broached in December,-5000. American 
boys apparently had been adandoned 
and forgotten by their. government. 
They were making a valiant stand 
against overwhelming odds in all of 
the severity of an Afctice winter, suf- 
fering untold privations and hardship 
and fighting a war which had never 
been sanctioned or declared by the 
American people. The government 
either would not or could not tell its 
policy oy the activities of our sol- 
diers or why they were killing and 
belng killed. We are yet in total ig- 
norance; but it is significant that the 
letter to-day, forshadowing the early 
withdrawal of our troops, conclusively 
demonstrates the utter lack , of 
foundation of. every statement made 
by those who have sought to excuse 
this unjustifiable invasion. 


“Finally in England a righteous 
public opinion compelled’ an altera- 
tion of England’s course, and now 


apparently the course of America is 
changed. We cannot make whole 
again the maimed nor bring back the 
dear ones who have been killed in 
defiance of. the law and in violation 
of the constitution in this miserable 
misadventure in Russia, but tlhgnk 
God, the American boys who are -yet 
alive, are to be returned to us.” 
Senator Borah issued a statement 
declaring that to Senator Johnson 
was due the eredit for the change »f 
policy regarding Russia made by the 


America immediately. 


division would start from France for 
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Baker and Polk 
Cable Sympathy of 


U. S. Government | 


WASHINGTON, Feb, 19.—The Amer- 
Paris notified the 
to-day that an at-/ 
tempt had been made upon the life of 
Premier Clemenceau, but that a bullet 
inflicted by the would-be as- 
sassin was not serious. 

Secretary Baker to-day cabled Gen- 
eral Pershing for transmission to Pre- 
mier Clementeau a message express- 
ing sympathy and hope for his speedy 
recovery. It said: 

“TI am inexpressibly shocked and 
grieved at the attempt on your life, 
which is just reported by cable to 
us, and beg to express my deep con- 
cern and hope for your speedy recov- 
ery. 

“The genius and determingtion 
which you have used so splendidly 

in the service of the world has made 
us. all your debtors. May that same 
spirit give you triumph oyer the as- 
sassin’s bullet and save you for fur- 
ther service to France and the world.” 

The State Department to-night made 
publicthe following cablegram sent by 
Acting Secretary Polk to French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs Pichon: 

_ “Government and people of the 
United States are shocked beyond 
measure and deepiy moved at hear- 
ing of the criminal attempt on the 
life of M. Clemenceau, whose fear- 
less devotion as a leader of his peo- 
ple has won for him in this country 
universal admiration and respect. 

‘May his recovery be rapid and 
complete and his energy remain un- 
impaired, and may France long be 
able to avail herself of his patriot- 
ism and eminent abilities.” 


ican Embassy at 


wound 
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| all peoples of the earth,” said Secre- 


—— P.. 
WAR SECRETARY 

URGES SOLDIERS 

TO BE PATIENT 


The Right-About, New York 
Soldier-Paper, Gets Exclusive 
Word from Secy. Baker 


TAKE HEED OF STUDY 


iGreatest Gift Uncle Sam Can 
Bestow Will Be to Make All 
Casuals Self-Supporting 


“Tell the soldiers who have fought 
the battle for democracy and won 
the victory, that their Commander- 
in-Chief is gathering the fruits of 
that victory they have won, and is 
writing the treaties that will make 
those fruits everlasting and free to 


tary of War Baker in a recent inter- 
view to The Right-About, a soldier- 
paper published for soldier-patients 


| The Right-About staff, and in an ex- 


bes the returned and wounded sol- 


| through its present state of indus- 


) trial 
|} down to its prosperous industrial 


THE DETKOIT AZUWER, 


at the debarkation hospitals of New 
York city. 
While in New York on a recent 


visit Secretary Baker was seen at 
the Hetel Belmont by members of 


clusive message to his soldier publi- 
cation, Mr. Baker pointed out just 


diers might expect. 

“IT can only say to the returned 
soldier—be patient. 

“When the country has passed 
disorganization and _ settles 
normal state once more, the return- 
ed soldier will again be welcomed 
back into the commercial and indus- 
trial life of the nation.” 

Nation Recognizes Obligation. 

Mr. Baker pointed out that the na- 
tion as a whole recognizes its obli- 
gation to the returning soldier and 
will set forth to redeem it and that 
this redemption consisted in giving 
every soldier an opportunity to make 
good and a square deal, 

That the men who are patients in 
the various hospitals which the goy- 
ernment has provided for them 
throughout the country should take 
advantage of the opportunities offer- 
ed them in an educational way was 
strongly urged by the Secretary. 

“The greatest thing of all for you 
boys in the hospitals is to realize 
the advantages of the vocational 
training the government is offering 
you. You have no idea of the won- 
derful accomplishments which will 
be yours if you take the courses now 
being provided. 

“The greatest gift in the power of 
the government to bestow is to make 
a returned disabled soldier  self- 
supporting, self-respecting and inde- 
pendent, by teaching him a trade or 
occupation that he can practice ce- 
spite the handicap of his injuries. 

Treatment Designed To Ald, 

“The treatment given you today 


“n the arriy hospitals is all designed 
to help bring about this end. 


Not 

‘ynly are your wounds being healed, } 
hut your mental attitude is being}, 
haped, so that when the time comes 

you will be ready\and fit in every 

particular to get back on the job. 

Some things you are asked to do. 

now or later, may seem mighty fool 

ish. For the life of you, you may 

not be able to see any benefit in 

turning a crank or kicking a pedal 

But years after when muscle once 

torn, or a bone once broken in 

France shows surprising strength 

you will know the reason. 

“I want all the men in the hospi- 
tals to feel that it is a part of their 
duties as soldiers to take advantage 
of the opportunities the government 
offers them th become self-support- 
ing citizens once more. 

“The fighting was not all done 
with arms overseas. There is still 
the fight for reconstruction on this 
fide.” 


j | there are about 25,000 in New 


country” had laid aos: their tools in re- 
sponse to the strike~ order, of whom! 
York City. 


{|The effect of the strike will not be im. 


) END STRIKE Breraty meena, 
mk TRS eee 


bled To in Effort to 
on American Con- 


J ie “Rewl York Times, 
: ON, ‘Feb. 17.—In an effort 
out an adjustmént of the 
tke me 100,000° “workers in 


Pr a rae et to be held 
‘on Wednesday afternoon. 


onal Brotherhood 
; the latter 


4 Skeffington and Walten D. 
_ Uonciliation Commissioners. of 
tment of Labor, who have been 


ating the: pruation and seeking: 


vere, willing’ to.'submit the issue 
tion by the, National War La- 
f the employers would do so. 
association has main- 

long! that the SAT Denes: 


“The ‘fiiervastion in the building trades 
strike/ yesterday by Secretary of War 
Baker and Secretary of Labor Wilson 
came on the day when: ‘the strike really 
began in’ earnest, for after weeks of at- 
tempting collective bargaining, the Uni- 
‘tea Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
evs, with the consent of | the » ‘Interna: 
tional Presidents of other trades union 
branches, called the ‘threatened. ‘striko in 
the principal building trades yesterday. 
It\was not as general as was contem- 
plated, but in effect it will tie up operas 
tions on every. big pulling: contract in 
the country. 

The International President of the 
brotherhood,, William. 1, 


had gone out only to the basic. trades in 
diie* building industry—the carpenters, 
plasterers,  bricklayers, “Masons, and 
hoisting engineers. Other trades are in 
thorough, sympathy ‘with the strike, and 
any. attémpt to‘hire non-union labor on 
any contract will have the effect of 
making {he attike general, it was said. 

e strike took on an Anterhational 
character yéstérday when: the Executive 
Council of the, American. Federation of 
Labor,” pieeting in the Hotel Continental, 
Broadway and Forty-first Street, wsent> a 
cable méssage to.President Gompers of 


the American Federation,ewho is now in 


Paria, Tequesting that European labor 
op. ppose. all. contracte sought. for by New 
Fotky contractors, ‘in Europe. 
The Message, fe Gotipers. 
The message read; | : 
Samuel Gor npers,” President “Ameriean 
Federattor yn of sae fi 


thas catised ia conti. 
me et ‘understan disey- 


de of iz 
Suet that Bis be pte 


you give this matter na fullest ‘pub- .| 
licity to our friends ‘throughot cb 
rope. ed , 

This request Hes the app FoR, 


_ Presidents of the Buildin. ades Or- | ‘Al 
ganization and members of. the 3 € 
rican 


tion of Labor preser 
TC 


HH. 
President ot. ‘the Building Ti ca De- 
partment,\ A. Bor L. 
FRANK. MORRISON, 
i Secretary, A. F. of L. 
Referring to. this message, Mr. Hutche- 
gon, said that the Building Trades De- 
partment of ‘tie American Federation of 
Labor had given contracts ‘of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ “Association, who 


&\ are seeking contracts abroad under the 
' | reconstruction program, the indorsement 


H “we 


of American labor as being fair. “‘ Since 
the strike has taken place,’’ he said, 
have withdrawn this indorsement 
and we desire Mr. Gompers | to notify 


‘| European labor of that fact.” 


Labor leaders at the Continental said 
that ‘about. 100, 000° men thraypheut : rb) 
L a J 


Hutcheson, | 
said*last night that so far strike. orders | 


jimmediately, 
fi program of action by Congress: 


| ties that if there is any disorder near t. 


la, 
| ether city authorities proof that these 


mediate, for there has not been much 
| activity in the building line. The 
largest contracts affected are for G NE 
|ernment work, it was said, and it 
because of this, some leaders think, that 
we aoyeeno to Washington was 
ssue 


Elevator Constructors Quit Work. 


Frank Feeney of Philadelphia, Interna- 
tional President of the Bievator Con- 


Structors, asserted that the trade is 100) 
per cent. organized, and that 3,000 men | 
quit work. He said the strike involved 


| 750 elevator constructors and_ repair 


men.here, and that it will affect every | 
1 


building in New York 

Samuel B. Donnelly, Secretary of the 
Employers’ Association, 
if all the tradé unionists in 
had quit work, approximately 25,000 
'men were out. In the morning he said 
{he had received reports that only about 
fifteen hoisting engineers had quit. 

The Executive Council of the Ameri- 
ca nFederation of Labor, aside from dis- 
cussing matters pertaining to the build- 
ing trades strike, took up matters of 
general interest to labor. Their most im- 
portant business had to do with the de- 
lay of Congress in taking up legislation 
apres with non-employment. 

The federation believes that this: ques- 
tion should receive serious consideration 
and urges the folowing 


Virst—That ‘sufficient money be ap- 
propriated by Congress to complete 
Government construction work. Sus- 
pended during the war, 

Second—That Congress appropriate 
sufficient money to pay salaries to 
soldiers and sailors between the time 
they are discharged and the time they 
find employment—pay for ‘a year if 
necessary. ~ 

Third—That Congress purchase new 
land, or take Government land, stump 
it, irrigate and drain it, and sell it to 
the men discharged from the service 
on long-term payments, and arrange 
so that the men can borrow money to 
build houses, buy farm implements and 
seed, so that they will be abie to pro- 
duce a crop for next year. 

Fourth—That immigration be stopped 
during the period. of reconstruction— 
for four years if necessary. 


More Garment Workers Out. 


Three thousand house dress and ki- 
| mono workers went out on strike yester- 


day morning, and, according to Benja- 
min Schles singer, President of the Inter- 


‘national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
‘Union, 2,000 more will go out today. It 


was also announced that on Wednesday 
7,000 girls working in independent shops 
of the children’s dress industry, will go 
on strike for a forty-four hour ‘working 
week and an increase in wages. 

The fourth week of the waist and dress 
strike began yesterday. The union of- 
ficials said that to date 840 shops, em- 
ploying 16,000 workers, had come to 
terms With the union. The strike is now 


jj confined to 171 shops of the Employers’ 


Association, and about 100 waist con~ 
tractors’ shops. 

27 have gathered enough proof this 
morning,’’ said Mr. Schlesinger, ‘' on, 
the picket line to conyince the authoriy | 


| waist and dress shops it is due to th 
so-called ‘‘ private detectives,’’ who Sane. 
around the strike-bound shops in the 
dress and waist district. We intend to 
before the District Attorney and 


hired men forcibly prevent the girls from 
peacefully picketing. This morning sey- 
eral of these guards were arrested for 


also said that | 
New York | 


beating up the girls.” 
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28,500 officers, ‘although the bith pre f 


‘sented by. him had been reported by 
the Military Affairs Committee. The 
‘House abandoned the bill and accepted 
the Senate's measure providing for the 
resumption of voluntary enlistments 
in the peace army, the result of which 
will be a reversion to the Regular 
| Army of 175,000 men as provided for 
by the National Defense act approved 
June 3, 1916. When Mr. Baker ap- 
peared before the Housé Military Af- 
fairs Committee,;on Jan. 15 he was 
asked why the War Department pro- 
posed an army of 509,000 men, which 
was his original estimate. He replied: 
I regard that as a tentative figure. 
It is a forecast of a situation of which 
we are uncertain. It may be that 
Congress will wish to cut it down next 
year. - 
Apparently there was more than one 
reason for the coldness of the House 
toward the proposal as embodied with 
complicated features of organization 
in thé bill submitted. The time for 
considering the measure was short; 
the Peace Conference might not com- 
plete its labors until long after March 
+; the question of an allied police 
force to execute orders of a League of 
Nations was ‘‘ in the air,’’ and it was 


very doubtful whether an army of: 


509,000 men could be’ raised by enlist- 
ments with the war receding into the 
past. - Moreover, the majority was 
willing to let the next Congress deal 
with the problem of an army on a 
\larger scale than that contemplated by 
| the National Defense act. 

| Previous to 1916 enlistment, at a 
time. when the private’s pay was 
'$15 a month, failed'to fill the ranks 


jof an army of less than 100,000 men. 
|Reckoning that there would be no} 


hope of obtaining a force of 175,000 
men unless the’ soldiers’ pay was 
maintained at’the war rate, the House 
on Tuesday fixed the private’s com- 
pensation in the Regular Army at $30 
a month, and to attract men to the 
service it was decided’ to limit enlist- 
ments during the next twelve months 
to a term of one year, with no reserve 
requirement. With these conditions 


there should be no great difficulty in 


filling the ‘ranks with drafted soldiers 
returning from France. 

The new Regular Army will.be a 
makeshift, a stop-gap, an adjustment 
to an wnusual situation. At the 
same time, officers of the National 

-|Guard and the National Army who 


‘| have seen service in France and like. 


the military career will be glad to get 


t | commissions. The decision of Congress, 


)Inot to have an establishment that 


‘|: (calls for 28,500 officers will be a dis- 


\appointment to the armed forces in 
France and at home, for there won't 
ibe enough commissions to ‘go around 
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CABINET OFFICIALS) 
TRY 10 END STRIKE 
INBOILDING TRADES 


¥ 
#1. 


Seoretities Baker and Wilson 
Invite Employers and Union 
Leaders. to Conference. 


100,000-MEN SAID TO BE OUT 


‘ “4 


Gompers Cabled To in Effort to’ 
Have Work on American Con- 
,. tracts in France Halted. 


PLANS TO HELP SOLDIERS 


A. Fs. ee &: “Mated Public Its Pro- 
“gram, Which, it’ Witl Urge Con- 
Be _ feta, to Consider, 


¥ % as 


ey "Speciaa | to the New ve Sip Times. 

* WASHINGTON, ‘Feb. 17.—In an effort 
tot: britig yabout an adjustmént of the 
nation- wide strike of 100,000 workers in 


the. building’ trades, which began yester- | 


Ay Ayeaty Ags Met. - 

day, Secretary of War Baker and) Sec- 
retary, of. Labor: Wilson today invited 
representatives of both. sides. to tome to 
Ww ashington for a conference, to be held 
at, 2:30 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon. 
“The ! opposing forces. inthe ‘strike are 


‘ithe Building Trades Employers’ Associa- | 


tion‘ and. the International Brotherhood 
ef Carpenters and Joiners, the latter 
“having the support of the other unions 
of the basic building trades in the strike. 

Henry J. Skeffington and Walter D. 
Davidge, Conciliation Commissioners of 
the Debartment of Labor, who have been 
investigating the situation and seeking 


an adjustment, have reported that the]’’ 


unions were, willing to submit the issue 
to ‘arbitration by the, National War La- 
| bor Board if the employers would do so. 
aie employers’ association has main- 
4ained all| along, that the carpenters’ 
union broke their agreement with the 
‘contactors, and ‘that they will not deal 
with the union,! but wil consider thé 
grievances of. thé men when they indi, 
cate a willingness to’return to work, 
; oor PRenations invdlyed ‘are 
yernment work, one of which 
‘is ‘the immense army base being erected 
Losi y ni: 
hfeténee on Wednesday, both 
ate is “believed, will. be “strongly. 
ii ihmit the jssue, toi arbite ‘ation 


' far Lt Labor Board. 


| and we desire Mr. 


| SAY 100,000 ARE OUT 
IN BUILDING TRADES| | 


Leaders Cable to to amperes in Ef- 
fort to Have American Con- 
tracts in Europe Tied Up. 


The intervention in the building trades 
strike/ yesterday by Secretary of War 
Baker and Secretary of Labor Wilson 
came on the day when the strike really 
began in earnest, for after weeks of at- 
tempting collective bargaining, the Uni- 
46a Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join« 
evs, with the consent of ‘the Interna- 
tional Presidents of other trades union 
branches, called the threatened strike in 
the principal building trades yesterday. 
Iti was not as general as was contem- 


plated, but in effect it will tie up opera- | 


tions on every big building contract in 
the country. é 

The International President of the 
brotherhood,. William. L. Hutcheson, 
said*last night that so far strike orders 
had gone out only to the basic trades in 
dhe building industry—the carpenters, 
plasterers, bricklayers, masons, and 
hoisting engineers; Other trades are in 
thorough. sympathy swith the strike, and 
any: attémipt to‘hire non-union labor on 
any .contract will have the effect of 
making the attike general, it was said. 

The strike took on an international 
character yéstarday when the Executive 
Council of the. American. Federation of 
Labor, pieeting in the Hotel ¢ Jontinental, 
Broadway and Forty-first Street, sent)a, 
cable méssage to.President Gompers of 
the American Federation,zwho is now in 
Paria, requesting that European labor 
oppose. all: contracte sought.for by New 
York. contractors. in Europe. j 

The Message to Gompers. 

The message read: © : 

Samuel Gompers, President Aenstikas 
Federation of Labor, Grand Hotel, 
Paris: ; 

” Hostile attitude of New York build- 
ing contractors: ‘has caused .a conti 

nent-wide strike; ‘Wei inderstand.sey- 
eral large NewYork contracting firms 
are now, seeking European contracts. 
he building trades of America re- 
quest that they be given no recognition 
until their destructive ‘designs upon or- 
ganized labor are withdrawn and that ’ 
you give this matter the fullest pub-.. 
licity to our friends throughout Eu: 
rope. ; 

This request has the approval of the | 
Presidents of the Building Trades Or- 
ganization and members of the Hxecu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor present: 

JOHN H, DONLIN, 
President of the Building Trades De- 
partment,: A. F. of L. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 


Referring to this message, Mr. Hutche- 
gon said that the Building Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labor had given contracts of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ ‘Association, who 
are seeking contracts abroad under the 
reconstruction program, the indorsement 
of American labor as being fair. *! Since 


the strike has taken place,’’ he said, 
‘(we have withdrawn this indorsement 
Gompers to notify 
European labor of that fact.’ 

Labor leaders at the Continental said 
that about 100,000 men throughout the | 


{he had received reports that only about 


ling trades 


| 
country had laid down their tools in re-| 
sponse to the strike order, of whom! 
| there are about 25,000 in New York City. 

| The effect of the strike will not be im-_| 
|mediate, for there has not been much | 
activity in the building line. The 
largest contracts affected are for Gov- | 
ernment work, it was said, and it was | 
because of this, some leaders think, that 


the invitation to Washington was 
issued. 


Elevator Constructors Quit Work. 


Frank Feeney of Philadelphia, Interna- 
tional President of the Elevator Con-| 


Structors, asserted that the trade is 100: 
per cent. 


organized, and that 3,000 men | 


quit work. He said the strike involved | 
750 elevator constructors and repair | 
men.here, and that it will affect every 
building in New York. | 
Samuel B. Donnelly, Secretary 
Employers’ Association, 
if all the trade 
had quit work, 
men were out. 


of the 
also said that 
unionists in New York 

approximately 25,000 | 
In the morning he said 


fifteen hoisting engineers had quit. 
The Executive Councii of the Ameri- | 


| ca nFederation of Labor, aside from dis- | 


cussing matters pertaining to the build- | 
strike, took up matters of | 
general interest to labor. Their most im- | 
portant business had to do with the de-|! 
lay of Congress in taking up legislation | 
dealing with non- employ ment. 

The federation believes that this ances! 
tion should receive serious consideration | 
immediately, and urges th fotlowsng 
program of action by Congres | 


First—That sufficient money be ap- 
propriated by Congress to complete 
Government construction work sus- 
pended during the war. 

Second—That Congress appropriate 
sufficient money to pay salaries to 
soldiers and sailors between the time 
they are discharged and the time they 
find employment—pay for ‘a year if 
necessary. 

Third—That Congress purchase new 
land, or take Government land, stump 
it, irrigate and drain it, and sell it to 
the men disc harged from the sefvice 
on long-term payments, and arrange 
so that the men can borrow money to 
build houses, buy farm implements and 
seed, so that they will be abie to pro- 
duce a cr op for next year. 

Fourth—That immigration be stopped 
during the period of reconstruction— 
for four years if necessary. 


More Garment Workers Wut. 


Three thousand house dress and ki- 
mono workers went out on strike yester- 


day morning, and, according to Benja- 
min Schlesinger, President of the Inter- 


national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 2,000 more will go out today. It 


was also announced that on Wednesday 
7,000 girls working in independent shops 
of the children’s dress industry, will go 
on strike for a forty-four hour working 
week and an increase in wages. 

The fourth week of the waist and dress 
strike began yesterday. The union of- 
ficials said that to date 840 shops, em- 
ploying 16,000 workers, had come to 
terms With the union. The strike is now 
confined to 171 shops of the Employers’ 
Association, and about 100 waist con~ 
tractors’ shops. 

i | have gathered enough proof this 
morning,’ said Mr. Schlesinger, ‘' on, 
the picket line to convince the authoriy | 
ties that if there is any disorder near the 
waist and dress shops it is due to the 
so-called ‘‘ private detectives,’’ who hang 
around the strike-bound shops in the 
dress and waist district. We intend to 
lay before the District Attorney and 
other city authorities proof that these 
hired men forcibly prevent the girls from 
peacefully picketing. This morning sev- 
eral of these guards: ,were arrested for 
beating up the girls.’ 
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t | commissions. The decision of Congress, 
| not to have 
:lealls for 28,500 officers will be a dis- 


| | France and at home, for there won't | 


=> = a = — 


- "THE TEMPORARY ARMY. 

The House of Representatives on 
Tuesday put itself on record as op-| 
;Posed to Secretary Baxer’s plan of a} 
temporary army of 509,000 men and | 
28,500 officers, although the ‘bill pre- 
sented by him had been reported by | 
the Military Affalrs Committee. The | 
| House abandoned the bill and accepted | 
the Senate’s measure providing for the} 
résumption of voluntary enlistments | 
in the peace army, the result of which 
will be a reversion to the Regular 
Army of 175,000 men as provided for| 
|by the National Defense act approved 
! June 8, 1916. When Mr. BAKER ap- 
peared before the Housé Military Af-| 
| fairs Committee,on Jan. 15 he was 
asked why the War Department pro- 
posed an army of 509,000 men, which 
was his original estimate. He replied: 

Y regard that as-a tentative figure. 
It is a forecast of a situation of which 
we are uncertain. It may be that 


Congress will wish to cut it down next 
| year. 


| 
i 
} 
H 
{ 
} 


} 


| Apparently there was more than one | 
reason for the coldness of the House 
toward the proposal as embodied with 
;complicated features of organization 
|in thé bili submitted. The time for 
jconsidering the measure was short; 
\the Peace Conference might not com- 
plete its labors until long after March 
4; the question of an allied police 
|force to execute orders of a League of 
Nations was ‘‘ in the air,’’ and it was 
| very doubtful whether an army of 
| 509,000 men could be’ raised by enlist- 
jments with the war receding into the 
\past. - Moreover, the majority was 
|willing to let the next Congress deal 
with the problem of an army on a 
llarger seale than that contemplated by 
| the National Defense act. 

Previous to 1916 enlistment, at a 
| time when the private’s pay was 
| 


/$15 a month, failed to fill the ranks 
lof an army of less than 100,000 men. 
|Reckoning that there would. be no 
hope of obtaining a force of 175,000 
meh unless the soldiers’ pay was 
maintained at/the war rate, the House 
jon Tuesday fixed the private’s com- 
pensation in the Regular Army at $30 
la month, and to attract men to the 
service it was decided to limit enlist- 
ments during the next twelve months 
ito a term of one year, with no reserve 
jrequirement. With these conditions 
there should be no great difficulty in 
filling the ranks with drafted soldiers 
returning from France. 


The new Regular Army will. be a 
| makeshift, a stop-gap, an adjustment 
ito an unusual situation. At the 
same time, officers of the National | 
Guerd and the National who | 
have seen service in France and like|| 
the military career will be glad to get 


Army 


an establishment that 


appointment to the armed forces in | 


ibe enough commissions to ‘go around | 
|now, and many officers in the Reg- | 
lular Army will have to step dowh a 
grade or two. Congress has taken the 
wiser course, At this time there is 
no knowing what kind of an army 
the United States will need after the 
| Peace Conference adjourns and the 
| aaenis of Nations organizes. It ts 
‘even possible that in another year a 
Regular Arniy of 175,000 will appear 
unnecessarily large. And then there 
is the ‘question of universal military 
| training to be settled. No attention 


ican be given to jt at present. 
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The Soldier and the Future 


From an Address at the Opening of the New Liberty Theater 
at Camp Humphries, Virginia 


By Newton D. Baker 


SECRETARY OF WAR 


HIS war is substantially over, the armistice has been 
signed and it represents a complete military victory 
over the so-called Central Empires. I suppose 


almost any military commander in history would 
rather have walked up to his adversary and handed him his 


sword in unconditional surrender than to have signed those 
exacting and complete terms of armistice which were presented 
to the Germans. The war has ended in what we may call a 
complete military victory, and that victory has come to the 
heroic armies of Great Britain and France and Italy which 
for four years have been bearing the brunt of this struggle, 
and to the splendid young army of the United States, which 
streamed across the seas at the rate of 300,000 a month until 
finally its numbers were approximately those of the British 
army in France, and in a short time bade fair to exceed the 
numbers of the French army fighting on French soil; and when 
the final hours came, from the first of November until the 
eleventh of November, and the climax of these great military 
operations was being conducted, the American army had 
amounted to a very large number of divisions—somewhere in 
the neighborhood of thirty divisions—which were engaged in 
actual battle of the most savage sort, and the backbone of the 
military strength of the German empire was broken at the 
place where the American army was carrying forward the 
Allied line. So we can say that this war had ended in a mili- 
tary victory and that the army of the United States has borne 
a distinguished part in achieving this victory, and the result of 
this victory, of course, is going to be a new sort of freedom in 
the world, a new sort of liberty in the world. 

Many peoples who have not any traditions of self-govern- 
ment have imagined that it is going to mean abolition of goy- 
ernment. We hear a lot of talk about strange uprisings of 
peoples groping for some new form in which to throw their 
society in order that they may fully realize the new liberty 
which has come upon the world. The United States is the 
country which least of all needs to grope under these circum- 
stances; we have been a free and self-governing people for 
more than a hundred years and everybody in the United States 


- 


—whether born here or born abroad, whether of native extrac- 
tion for one or more generations or of foreign extraction in 
one generation or two—has been made an heir to the traditions 
of self-government which took a raw continent in 1776 and 
made it a great industrial, financial, commercial and agricul- 
tural nation in one hundred years, and which built up among 
us free institutions in which the rule of the majority, as ex- 
pressed by manhood suffrage through the ballot, is the prin- 
ciple of political action. 


We need not grope for new ways of exercising our freedom. 
The thing we have to do, now that the military victory has 
been won, is to show these unaccustomed peoples of the world 
—these peoples to whom. freedom and liberty has come out 
of the clouds without any explanation, without any book of 
rules for its management—how men who are habituated to 
self-government use the liberty which they have acquired. In 
other words, it is up to us as we demobilize our soldiers, as 
they drift back into civilian pursuits of one sort and another;, 
as our industries are turned away from the manufacture of 
war materials into the manufacture of ordinary industrial and 
commercial supplies, as labor is readjusted and capital is read- 
justed, as extraordinary agencies of the government created 
for the war emergency are discontinued and the old agencies 
of government are reasserted—in all these changes we must 
show that we are a people who know that law and order, a 
settled obedience to the dictates of the majority, and conform- 
ity to the established and informed public opinion of the coun- 
try is the true way to use liberty and freedom when it has 
been acquired. 

I know no body of men upon whom that obligation rests 
more than it rests upon the soldiers. The soldiers have gone: 
abroad, some of them, and some of them have had their duty 
here; but they have been chosen out of the community to repre- 
sent the United States in a very peculiar way; they are an 
elect people. When you go home, you are going to be no longer: 
the neighbor boy, but you are going to be the soldier who has 
been out representing the government, and the things you do, 
the views you take upon public questions, the attitude you 
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assume toward your duty as a citizen, are to a very large extent 
going to influence community opinion in the places in which 
you live. 

I therefore ask you soldiers, when you leave camp and go 
back to the towns from which you came, do not forget that 
you have worn the uniform of the army of the United States; 
do not forget that the army of which you have been a part has 
saved civilization and won freedom for all mankind; do not 
forget the men who died in France in order that the world 
might be free; and when you remember what you have been, 
when you remember the high estate of the soldier’s cause, when 
you remember the sacrifices which your associates in the army 
have made in order that freedom might be in the world, it 
will be very easy for you then, remembering the proper value of 
these things, to see that as citizens you make secure the liberty 
which as soldiers you have won. 

I said just a moment ago that some soldiers went abroad 
and some stayed in this country, and I suppose there are a 
good many soldiers who have a wound—not one for which 
they wear a wound chevron on their sleeves—because they were 
not permitted to cross the seas to take their part in the 
trenches, and when they meet soldiers who have returned from 
overseas they feel somewhat abashed because the higher glory 
was not awarded to them. I do not want you to feel that 
way! I want you to feel that the soldiers over there and the 
soldiers over here had equally necessary tasks to perform, that 
they over there could not have done their part if you over here 
had not done your part. When the night was dark in France 
and the soldiers of America were trudging along unfamiliar 
roads, surrounded by unusual perils, when they realized the 
might of the great German military machine against which 
they were advancing, what thoughts do you think they were 
which sustained the valor of those Americans? Of course, 
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there was the high sense of duty and a high sense of priv- 
ilege, but I suppose every American soldier in France when he 
closed his eyes thought of his home and of his country, and 
he saw fathers and mothers working for the war, he saw 
captains of finance and captains of industry and captains of 
labor in this country all wishing and willing him success, 
all cooperating to supply him with the means of success; and 
he saw the training camps in which he had been trained in 
America filled with other young men who wore the same 
uniform he wore, and who were preparing to come and take his 
place and support him and make an invincible army. 

Both over there and over here the soldiers serve, and I 
want you soldiers to get the feeling that you are and have 
been parts of this great army in the accomplishment of its 
heroic task, and that in common with the soldiers from over 
the seas when you return to your homes you and they will 
divide both the privileges and duties of citizenship, and that 
upon your younger shoulders will fall the responsibilities 
which begin to slip off the shoulders of men who reach my 
time of life. Twenty-five years from now the United States 
will be what you make it, not what I make it. I will be in 
the lean and slippered pantaloon stage by that time, but the 
United States will be what you make it, and if you just carry 
in your minds all the time the sacrifice which you are now 
willing to make for the freedom and liberty of the world and 
carry that through the next twenty-five years of your occupa- 
tions and opportunities as citizens—then when those twenty- 
five years have rolled around the United States will be a 
land of prosperity and plenty, opportunity will abound in it for 
all men, and there will be new sources of happiness and new 
sources of opportunity opened up by reason of the applica- 
tion of this splendid sacrificial spirit which was developed 
in this great war. 


A Conference That Does Things 


By Frederic Almy 


pa PRESIDENT, SOCIAL WELFARE CONFERENCE OF BUFFALO 


UFFALO has a thirty-year-old Social Welfare Con- 
ference composed of seventy societies, which not only 
confers but does things. It has just issued several 
thousand copies of a twenty-page pamphlet of reso- 
lutions on the social needs of Buffalo, and will use them for 
action, “in every possible way,” to quote from its constitution. 
These resolutions were drafted by ten standing committees, 
on children, health, labor, relief, etc.—“ expert committees 
responsible for action when there is opportunity to obtain for 
Buffalo what is good or to repel what is bad.” ‘The methods 
of this conference which does things are now of more than 
local interest in view of the question whether the National 
Conference of Social Work should cease to be a forum only, 
and should become a conference for action as well as for 
deliberation. [See p. 740.] ; 
Among the objects of the Buffalo conference according to 
its constitution are to make recommendations as to how any 
specific need of the city shall be met, and ‘‘to support in 
every possible way such legislation, municipal, state or na- 
tional, as tends to promote the social welfare of Buffalo.” 
On its thirtieth anniversary day, February 9, Bishop Brent 
closed a reconstruction conference of four sessions, called 
by it, in which Allen T. Burns spoke on Americanization ; 
Edward T. Devine on children, and Paul U. Kellogg on labor; 
with a local speaker to follow each and make concrete appli- 


cation. These sessions and these notable speakers were ar- 
ranged only in order to give prestige and carrying power 
to the platform of Buffalo’s social needs which was adopted 
at the business session. 

Since last October, this conference is at all times executive 
as well as deliberative. For instance, the Committee on 
Children, with Douglas P. Falconer as secretary, has met 
not less than five times to promote or to oppose legislation 
or to act on local needs. Each of the ten committees can 
and does take action without special authority, though subject 
to veto by the executive committee. ‘This action cannot be 
taken in the name of the whole conference unless authorized 
either by the executive committee, which meets monthly or 
on call, or at a regular meeting of the whole conference 
which is held quarterly or on call. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest that similar ex- 
ecutive power can now be easily given to the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, so that the new National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. ‘‘ for concerted action,” which is put 
forward for discussion in the Survey for January 25, is un- 
necessary and superfluous. By the amendment voted at Pitts- 
burgh, in 1917, the prohibitive clause in the present constitu- 
tion of the National Conference of Social Work (“It does 
not formulate platforms’’) can be removed “ at any business 
meeting of the conference provided that such amendment 
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shall have first been presented to and considered by the execu- 
tive committee.” Apparently this can be done by a majority 
vote and on the briefest notice. 

‘This seems to me far better than to create a new conference, 
which, as John Daniels says, would be “ much the same group 
of persons organized ‘otherwise under an alias.” As he says 
also, ‘‘ much duplication would inevitably result, with a strong 
probability either that the old conference would henceforth 
languish or that the new organization would prove of slight 
account. ‘The former outcome would be a calamity, the 
latter a superfluity. So why not see if the national confer- 
ence, which in its recent change of name and procedure has 
shown capacity to move with the times, is not fully equal 
to this new job?” 

Just this was contemplated by the bolder spirits in the 
reorganization unanimously adopted at Pittsburgh through the 
report of the committee of which Roger N. Baldwin was 
chairman. ‘This provides for a continuing policy by the dif- 
ferent divisions of the conference, which never become dor- 
mant. Formerly each division, or committee, had a new 
chairman yearly and a new membership, with no special 
secretary. Now each division must have its secretary, and 
not only may but often does have a continuous chairman and 
secretary, while only one-third of the members are elected 
each year, so that a certain continuity is assured. These divi- 


sions are democratically elected instead of being appointed 
as formerly, and shape their own policies and programs, with 
power to appoint sub-committees for special purposes. At 
Kansas City the Division on Children appointed sub-com- 
mittees on Minimum Standards of Child Protection and Home 
Care, on Physical and Mental Diagnosis of School Children, 
on the Problem of the Child of Unmarried Parents, and 
on the Status of Social Work for the Children in Rural 
Communities. 

If at Atlantic City next June we strike out of the pre- 
amble to the constitution the clause which forbids the formu- 
lation of platforms, and perhaps add a clause definitely allow- 
ing action, nothing further is necessary. 

The Buffalo conference, when formed in 1889, was called 
the Conference of Charities, and changed its name to Social 
Welfare Conference in 1916, a year before the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction changed its name to 
National Conference of Social Work. At that time it was 
composed of forty-three societies; now it has enrolled seventy, 
or practically all in the city. Each society has as many dele- 
gates as it pleases, but only one vote. The president is the 
secretary of the local Charity Organization Society, and the 
efficient secretary is Joseph P. Murphy, chief probation offi- 
cer of Erie county and president of the Buffalo Social Workers’ 
Club. 


Organized Labor in Alsace-Lorraine 
By Lewis S. Gannett 


LSACE - LORRAINE is a 
part of France today. 
Neither the French authori- 
ties nor the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers themselves have waited for 
the formal ratification of the peace con- 
ference. (Elections for the new Ger- 
man Reichstag were held in the occu- 
pied provinces on the left bank of the 
Rhine but not in Alsace or Lorraine.) 
Not the least interesting part of the 
reannexation has been the fusion of the 
labor organizations of Alsace-Lorraine 
with those of France. 

All three branches of the labor 
movement—the trade unions, the co- 
operatives and the Socialist Party— 
were well developed in Alsace-Lorraine under German rule. 
Naturally these organizations developed as did similar organi- 
zations across the Rhine; the trade unions especially were cen- 
tralized, the local unions paying their dues to the central or- 
ganization in Berlin and receiving in return the sickness, 
unemployment and other benefits paid out to members. French 
unions, on the other hand, have much more local autonomy, 
have lower union dues and pay smaller benefits; and the con- 
trol of these funds is localized. On the other hand, the French 
unions are, nominally at least, non-political, while the German 
labor unions were organized in two hostile political groups— 
the larger, which before the war had over 25,000 members, 
frankly Socialist; the other, much smaller, an auxiliary of 
the Centrist or Catholic party. The former called themselves 
“ free’? unions; the latter ‘“‘ Christian” ; and the two groups 
were in Alsace-Lorraine, as everywhere in Germany, bitterly 
hostile. 


VIII 
SOCIAL ASPECTS 
of the 
PEACE CONFERENCE 


War was no tonic for the Alsatian 
labor movement. It mobilized some of 
the leaders as well as many of the mem- 
bers; it narrowed the sphere of possible 
labor action. It opened a gap between 
the immigrant German workingmen 
and the old Alsatians. Generally speak- 
ing, the German Socialists and labor 
leaders in Alsace-Lorraine approved 
the voting of war credits by their repre- 
sentatives in the Reichstag, while the 
Socialists of native stock did not. Al- 
sace had a considerable Socialist dele- 
gation in the Reichstag, but it was 
largely German. It was not their 
German fellow-workingmen whom the 
‘Alsatians hated, but the Junker officers 
and bureaucrats. 

The armistice brought a sudden release. ‘There was a 
period of rejoicings and celebrations that convinced even 
Socialist deputies like Marcel Cachin—who had always in- 
sisted on a plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine—that there could be 
no question of the desire of the people to return to France. 
Then came an era of expulsions. The total number of Ger- 
mans expelled from Alsace-Lorraine by the French authorities 
is not known, but it is very large; and Alsatian-born sons of 
Germans have been considered as Germans. Among those 
expelled were twenty-four of the twenty-five permanent labor 
union secretaries of Alsace-Lorraine. ‘This seriously crippled 
the labor movement there. Meanwhile all communication 
with Berlin was cut off, unemployment was growing, and the 
unions were without local funds. 

Almost immediately they asked for permission to join the 
French General Confederation of Labor. So in the first 
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weeks of January a conference was held at Strassburg, at- 
tended by delegates of all the unions of Alsace-Lorraine and 
by a French delegation headed by Leon Jouhaux, the secre- 
tary of the confederation, and Merrheim, the leader of the 
big metal workers’ union in France. 

An unprecedented thing happened. The Christian (Catho- 
lic) unions announced that they desired to fuse with the 
Socialist unions, and with them join hands with the French 
confederation. “We have come to realize that without a 
common union of all the workers, nothing can be attained,” 
said their spokesman. “ Our strikes have proved that without 
union we are powerless.” Imbs, the veteran Socialist leader, 
saluted them. ‘There will be no more fratricidal battles,” 
he declared. “We will stand in full accord to fight the 
exactions of the employers and capitalists.” 

Only the men from Mulhouse wanted an immediate and 
complete fusion with the French confederation. ‘The others 
preferred an at least transitional autonomy. (Merrheim re- 
turned from the conference convinced that the Alsatians still 
wanted political autonomy as well. They are Alsatians first 
of all, he said, and would choose autonomy if they had entire 
freedom. The annexation is a fait accompli, but he was not 
sure that it would be permanent. Some of the French authori- 
ties have been arousing discontent by unnecessarily severe 
action. The Alsatians, he said, have no hate for the Germans 5 
they would like to see those Germans who denounced Alsa- 
tians during the war expelled, but those who had gone about 
their business quietly, permitted to continue to do so. The 
continual expulsions irritate them. He thought a plebiscite 
would result in a vote for autonomy even were it under 
French occupation.) Many of the delegates envisaged a per- 
manent separate status with much more regional autonomy 
than is enjoyed by the various local federations in France. 
The final decision was to foxm three regional groups of 
unions, one with headquarters at Metz, center of the steel 
and iron industries; another at Strassburg, center of sundry 
mechanical trades; and the third at Mulhouse, center of the 
textile industries; and to group these into a central Union 
of the Syndicates of Alsace-Lorraine, with a main office at 
Strassburg. This union gives its moral adhesion to the French 
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confederation, but pays no dues. Indeed, the French organi- 
zation will for a time subsidize its new ally. 

Just how much more the Alsace-Lorraine organizations had 
paid to the German union center in Berlin than they had 
drawn from it in various benefits is not clear; but. it is a 
considerable sum. ‘The officials of the French confederation 
felt it unwise to attempt to recover these funds from Berlin, 
because such a move would run counter to one of the funda- 
mental principles of their organization, that if a lesser group 
withdraws from a greater, it cannot recover past dues, etc., 
which have been paid in. To compensate for this in part, the 
French organization pledged its financial support to the Alsa- 
tians during the transitional period of recovery. Amounts 
paid out for benefits, etc., up to the signing of the peace, they 
will attempt to recover from Berlin. On the other hand, the 
Alsatian organization is considerably in debt to Berlin for the 
large and handsome trade union building in Strassburg. 

All the French delegates were impressed by the better 
working conditions of their Alsatian fellows—the cleaner, 
better-lighted factories—though wages in most occupations are 
not very different; by the high dues and correspondingly high 
benefits paid, and the careful insurance against unemployment 
provided in most of Alsace and Lorraine. Thus it may be 
that while the fusion will encourage individual and local union 
initiative in Alsace-Lorraine, it will have a healthy reaction 
toward union discipline and firmer organization in the French 
unions. 

One resolution unarumously passed by the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers in conference deserves attention. The conference 
declared that German workers in Alsace and Lorraine should 
he respected and defended and taken into the organization on 
equal terms. There was no discordant note on this point. 
Even the enthusiastic, francophile delegate from Mulhouse 
who had wanted complete fusion with the French confedera- 
tion at once, spoke for the resolution. There was not a word 
of hate in the whole series of meetings. 

A week later the delegates of the cooperatives of Alsace 
met at Colmar and voted to form a Federation of Alsatian 
Cooperatives which would adhere to the National Federation 
of Cooperatives of France. The Socialists are following suit. 


The Deportations 


OR several days last week the eyes of newspaper 

readers were fixed upon a train under heavy guard 

that passed swiftly across the continent from Seattle. 

Persons who peered in at the windows (apparently no 
one was allowed to go aboard) remarked that most of the occu- 
pants looked foreign. Few were seen to smile. Apparently 
there was a commissariat on board, for “no food was taken 
aboard at Buffalo.” Reaching Hoboken, N. J., its occupants 
were hurried on board ferries and soon found themselves in the 
detention quarters of the United States Immigration Station, 
on Ellis Island, in New York harbor awaiting sailing to 
various corners of the earth. 

The passengers on this curious journey have all been ordered 
to be deported from the United States. ‘They constitute the 
vanguard of what is described as an “army of undesirable 
aliens” soon to leave our shores. For weeks the newspapers 
have been picturing the “ great combing-out process” in which 
the Department of Labor and the Department of Justice are 
declared to be cooperating. 


Reports of “wholesale deportations of aliens ” are unjustified, 
according to a statement attributed to Anthony Caminetti, com- 
missioner-general of immigration, in an Associated Press dis- 
patch dated February 12. “It is estimated that about 6,coo 
aliens are to be deported, the great majority because they are 
insane or otherwise public charges,” Mr. Caminetti said. “ Most 
of the rest are diseased or have been found guilty of offenses 
subjecting them to deportation. A few, comparatively, are 
agitators who are opposed to our form of government or all 
organized government.” None of the aliens recently taken 
from Seattle to Ellis Island have had any connection, said 
Mr. Caminetti, with the recent strikes at Seattle or other 
western points. ‘They have been rounded up over a con- 


siderable period of time, but could not be deported before be- 
cause of the shortage of shipping facilities. 

The law under which these deportations are taking place 
is, first, the federal immigration act of 1917 and, second, the 
amendment to that act passed in October, 1918. Section one 
of the amendment reads: 
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Harsh Treatment of Our 
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NTIRE GARRISON IS FED 
_ IN HOUR AND 15 MINUTES. 


{Men Stand but Ten Minutes in 
| Line — Buildings Watertight 

id Comfortable — Quotes | 
| Ne wspaper Men’s Praise. 


* (Special to The World.) : 

\SHINGTON, Feb. 23.—Sweep- 
and specific denial of charges re- 

I ting conditions at the Army Em- 
‘ka ion Port of Brest are made in 
blegram received to-night by 

en. March. Chief of Staff, from Gen. 
ing and immediately made pub- 


. Pershing caused an exhaustive 


. Helmick of the Inspector Gen- 
's Department, following the re- 


> to Gen. Pershing, who immedi- 
y ordered. a searching inquiry. 


Pershing’s cablegram, after ex- | 
ing this order, quotes the follow- | 


immary of conditions at Brest 
ceived from Major Gen, Eli A. Hel- 
commanding there: 
2 charge that soldiers from the 
held prisoners is absolutely 
Ranatose, No individual has been! 
ut att the bottom of the sailing list. 
. organization was held fifteen | 
S$ on account of bad state of 
ipline and neglect of duty, and 
released before expiration of time 


m account of honest efforts.made 
correct deficiencies. No man of 


garrison of more than 60,000 is| 


uired to remain in line over ten 
nutes. Troops are marched to 
3 by time schedules, and the 
wzarrison is fed within one hour 
teen minutes. 
ative to officers overbearing 


ion, all commanding officers of 
and casual officers passing 
here have almost without ex- 
untarily and without so- 
isited my office ‘before 

aye expressed their ap- 

g rbally and in writ- 


n them byt 


and Red Cross nurses practi- | 


Faas a, 
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|| “With the ‘exception of a newspaper 
reporter by the name of Brown of} 
|| Washington, D. C., paper, every 
| newspaper man that has visited Brest 
has ‘become an ardent advocate of the 
organization, efficiency and human 
kindness in common at the railroad 
station, at camp, at the embarkation 
office, at the pier, and in all offices 
in Base Section No. 5. Inspections of 
buildings are made daily, and only in 
rare instances are leaks discovered 
during the hardest wind and rain 
storms. 
Leuks at Guce Repaired. 

“In every instance the leaks are im- 
mediately repaired, usually before the 
occupants have had time to report 
them. As relates to mud everywhere, 
this is the rainy season. Footpaths 
| and roads were muddy for a time, 
| due to conditions over which no man 
| had control. Even this has been met 

(| by laying approximately forty miles 
| of board walks along the roadside 
throughout the camp to storehouses, 
to incinerators, to laundries, to de- 
Jousing plants, to mess halls and 
along highways. Thousands of cubic 
yards of crushed stone have been laid 
and rolled, so that one may walk over 
the camp without stepping in the 
mud. 

“Sheds and messes have been built 
at the railroad station to serve 5,000 

men within an hour after arrival 
‘both day and night. These are }lo- 
cated conveniently near the decks in 
order to also serve troops embarking 
in case of necessity. 

“Enclosed buildings and rest rooms 
furnished with heating facilities such 
as stoves and open fireplaces with at- 
tractive decorations, have been pro- 
vided at tthe docks and are being 
managed by the Red Cross, assisted 
by commissioned and enlisted details 
from the army. ‘These facilities are 
provided with chairs, writing tables, 
music, light refreshments, benches 
and will accommodate 4,000 men. 

“A neat and attractive building has 
been provided as an jnfirmary at dock 
to which ambulances have access un- ; 


| der cover, Sick and wounded are pro- 
| vided with covers fron My, infirmary to 
hospital boat, which is enclosed ° and 
heated. Sick and wounded@’°are re- 
|moved from hospital to hospital train 
ships under cover.’ F we 
Newspaper Men’ 4 Praises: 

Gen, Pershing’s report. goes on to 
say: 

“Major Gen. Eli A. Helmick quotes 
the following newspaper men as hav- 
ing no criticisms to make,’ but much 
to praise relative to conditions az 
Brest: Mr. Mellett’ of the United 
Press: David Lawrence, Tiffany 
Plake, Mr. Amond of Chicago Tri- 
bune; Raymond Carrol of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. Charles M. 
Schwab went over the entire camp at 
Pontanazen and made the statement 
that it is one of the best eamples of 
good organization and efficient opera- 
| tion that he had ever observed, and 
‘expressed his intention of reporting 
| the improvements observed on rc- 
turning to the United States, 

“Mr. Schwab was asked by a news- 
paper man present if he objected to 
being quoted as having made such a 
statement, to which he replied that 
he had no objection. A report of 
health conditions at Brest has. al- 
ready been cabled you. 

“PERSHING.” 


ee 


base | sec- 


objecting to military service, 


nO TO “OBJECTORS” 


3. 


Baker’s Secret Order Read Into 


Senate Committee Record. 


WAS KEPT FROM PUBLIC 


Commanders Instructed Not to Let 
Them Reach Newspapers—Text | 
of the Order—Crowder Testifies 
Opposing Chamberlain Bill—Tells 
of Court-Martial Revisions. 


When the Senate military com- 
mittee yesterday resumed hearings on 
the court-martial situation, Chairman 
Chamberlain read into the record a 
confidential order on conscientious 
6bjectors whieh he said was sent to 
all camp commanders in the United 
States by Adj. Gen. Learned at the 
direction of Secretary Baker. The 
order as placed in the record follows: 

“The Secretary of War directs that 
you be instructed to segregate the 
conscientious objectors in their divi- 


-sions ané@ to place them under super- 


vision of instructors, who shall be 
especially selected with a view to in- 
suring that these men will be handled 
with tact and consideration and that 
their questions will be answered fully 
and freely, 

“With respect to their attitude of 
these 
men are not to be treated as violating 
military laws, thereby subjecting 
themselves to the penalties of the 
articles of war, but their attitude In 
this respect will be quietly ignored 
and they will be treated with pac 
consideration, | 


Not for Newspapers. 


“Attention in this connection is in- 
yited to a case where a number of 
conscientious objectors in one of our 
divisions, when treated in this man- 
ner, renounced their original objec- 
tions to military service and yol- 
untarily offered to give their best ef- 
forts to the service of the United 
States as soldiers. 

“Tt is desired that after the proced- 
ure above indicated shall have been 
followed for a sufficient length of 
time to afford opportunity to judge 
the results derived from it, a report 
of the action taken and the results 
obtained under these instructions is 
to be submitted to the War Depart- 
ment by each division commander. As 
a result of the consideration of these 
reports,, further instructions will be 
issued hb by the Secretary of War as to 
the policy to be observed in;future in 
the case of conscientious objectors, 

“Under no circumstances are the in- 
structions contained in the foregoing 
to be given to the newspapers.” 


Review of 5,000 Cases. 


Maj. Gen. Crowder, judge advocate 
general of the army, appearing before 
the committee yesterday, said that all 
imprisonment sentences imposed on 
men of the army during the war and 
found, upon review, to’ be too severe, 
would be mitigated through the Pres- 
ident’s power of remission. 

Gen. Crowder said that within 60 
days the 5,000 sentences imposed since 
the beginning of hostilities would be 
reviewed by a special board headed 
by Brig. Gen. Samuel T. Ansell, who 
was acting’ judge advocate general 
during the war and whose testimony 
as to severity of court-martial sen- 
tences led the committee to extend 
its investigation. 


Practically all of the men sentenced 


enorable discharge and 


in m 
ae ‘Si 


Oo. dish 
ris k ready, q 


| preceded Gen. 


: = Cham 
lain Be authorising 4 review by 
judge advocate general of cour 
| eee? sentences were opposed by 
Gen. Crowder, who said it would give 
the judge advocate general extremely 
broad powers and authority to admin- 
ister the entire system of army dis- 
cipline. He indicated that many 
times the commanding officer in the 
field was in a better position to re- 
view the case. 

Lieut. Col. Alfred A. Clark, of the 
judge advocate general’s office, who 
Crowder before the 
committee, testified that only a few 


-of the 15,000 or 20,000 court-martial 


verdicts handed down during the war 
were criticized as too severe. 


Crowder Says Work Was Begun 
Before Senate Started the 
‘Court-Martial Inguiry. 


4 


WILSON TO ACT ON FINDINGS 


Record Producea to Show That 


Baker Ordered Tact Used 
“> with ObjJectors. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26.—Major Gen. 
Crowder, Judge Advocate General of 
the army, appearing before the Senate 
Military Committee today at a resump- 
tion of hearings on the court-marial sit- 


nation, said that all imprisonment sen- 


tences imposed on men of the army dur- 
ing the war and found upon review to 
be too severe would be mitigated 
through the President's power of remis- 
sion. 

General Crowder said that within sixty 
days the 5,000 sentences imposed since 
the beginning of hostilities would be re- 
viewed by a special boar headed by 
Brig. Gen. Samuel T. Ansell, who was 
acting Judge Advecate General during 
the war and whose testimony as to 
severity of court-martial sentences led 
the committee to extend its investiga- 
tion. 

Steps toward Guriearnie, the sentences 
were begun, Gen. Crowder said, prior to 
the investigation by the Senate commit- 
tee. Practically all of the men sen- 


tenced to dishonorable discharge and 


imprisonment, he said, already have the 
dishonorable discharge provision re- 
vaked. He added that 1,200 men sen- 
tenced to long terms at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, had been honorably re- 
atored to duty in the last year. 


Opposes Chamberiain Bill. 


Provisions of the pending Chamberlain 
bill, authorizing review by the Judge 
Advocate General of military sentences, 
were opposed by Gen. Crowder, who 
said it would give the Judge Advocate 
General extremely broad powers and 


authority to administer the entire sys- 
tem of army discipline. He indicated 
that many times the commanding officer 
in the field was in a better position to 
review the case, 

Lieut. Col. Alfred W. Clark of the 
Judge Advocate General's office, who 
preceded General Crowder before the 
committee, testified that only a few of 
the 15,000 or 20,000 courts martial ver- 
dicts handed down during the war were 
criticised as too severe. All classes of 
men were brought into the army through 
the draft, he sald, and it was neces- 

to punish insubordination severely. 

Chairman. Chamberlain read into the 
record of the hearing a confidential ne 
der on conscientious objectors which h 
said was sent to all camp Rocmmaniines 
in the United States by Adjt. Gen. 
Learned at the direction of Secretary 
Baker, The order as placed in the rec- 
ord follows: © 


War EDS Ene Washington, D:c., 


; Oct. 10, 1918: 
Confidential. 
From: os Adjutant General of the 


To: "The Comm ang 
National eee 


Generals of all 
National Guard 
division camp 


ubject : one ee objectors. 
1. The Secretary of War directs that 
tructed. pre ate ran con- 
their divisi pus 


w HT be opectall 
a view of inguring that ‘that y, 


| 


, a resu 


ear RFF ESy SSUES grrrt rar are rss sarcuenmesevesyetsreprpven=asrsancpeeaerermamrerensensenenoenstreerarrerne ae ana et anced Po ee eee es 


this respect S aAIES be qi 

and they will be treated w 
consideration. Attention in ands con- 
nection is invited to a case where a 
number of conscientious objectors in 
one of our divisions, when treated in 
this manner, renounced their original 
objections to. military service and 
voluntarily offered to give their best 
efforts to the service of the United 
States as soldiers. 

3. It is desired that after the pro- 
cedure above indicated shall have been 
followed for a sufficient length of 
time ty afford opportunity to judge 
of the results derived fram it, a re- 
port of the action taken and ‘the re- 
sults obtained under these instructions 
is to be submitted to the War Depart- 
ment by each division commander, As 

t of the consideration of all 
these reports,’ further instructions will 
be issued by the Secretary of War as 
tu the policy to be chserved in future 
in the case of consciem.cus objectors. 

4. Under no circumstances are the 
instructions contained in the foregoing 
to be given to the yaad in 


Signed = LBs 
ae 4 Sites neral. 


Objectors Honorably Discharged. 
At the time the letter was read, Colo- 


‘ to F 
designated for aa 
wore “haat Pea ae oe seis un- 
willing to accept pay from the army. 
one makes a total of $8,589.82 thus re- 
nde 


nel B. G.- Davis, formerly attached to | 


the Adjutant General’s Staff, occupied 
the stand. He was asked under what 
authority of law the Secretary had 
ordered honorable discharges of the ob- 
jectors. He said that he did not know, 
but his own opinion was that the Secre- 
tary probably exercised his right of 


clemency, had the men restored to duty, 
and then ordered honorable discharges 
for them. 

Colonel Davis told the committee that 
General Ansell expressed the belief to 


him that the death sentences of four | 


men convicted in France for sleepin Ka 
post and for refusing to drill shoul 
carried out. General Ansell, ene 


before the committee, cited ‘the deat 


sentences as instances of the injustice | 


of court-martials. The sentences were 
commuted by President Wilson. 


Colonel Clark sald that in examining | 


the records of trials he was impresse 


| 


with the severity of the punishment and 
the brevity of records in some instances. | 


This, he thought, was due to the fact 
that many of the trial officers came 
from civil life, and were impressed with 
the necessity for discipline. 
' Neglected Dying Soldier. 
fees ‘ark told how a medical of- 
cer 
and sentenced to dishonorable discharge 
for refusing to give medical aid to a 
sick soldier, who died of double pneu- 
monia forty-eight hours after asking for 
a doctor. When that case reached the 
Judge Addvocate General's Department, 
he said, he recommended that the of- 
ficer be tried for manslaughter, but the 
recommendation was turned down by 
the Secretary of War. 

Instead of giving the enlisted man 
medical attention, the officer told a Ser | 
geant to assign him to ‘‘ double duty,’’ 
Colonel Clark said. 

Discussing the execution of thirteen 
negro soldiers for mutiny and rioting a 
Houston, Texas, In 1917, Colonel Clar 
said the cases were not sent to Wasl 
ington before execution because authc 
ity to carry out the sentences for 6u: 
an offense in time of war was vest 


at Camp Funston had been tried 


| 


S 
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[SECRETARY BAKER, VISI 
BRIAR PIPE WITH TOBACCO FROM SOLDIERS’ POUCHES 


Conscientious Objectors. . 

Instructions sent by Secretary of War 
Baker to commanding generals in 
charge of army camps in this country re- 
garding the treatment to be accorded 
conscientious objectors who refused to 
do military duty shows a degree of ten- 
der consideration which is decidedly dis- 
tasteful to the patriotic men who put be- 
hind them every other consideration and 
went forward to fight for their flag and 
country. The Secretary’s letter contained 
this provision: 

With respect to their attitude of 
objecting to the military service, 
these men are not to be treated as 
violating military laws, thereby 
subjecting themselves to the pen- 
alties of the articles of war, but 
their attitude in-this respect will 
be quietly ignored and they will be 
treated with kindly consideration. 
The selective draft act specifically ex- 

empts conscientious objectors from mili- 
tary service, but it does not guarantee 
them “kindly consideration.’”’ Under the 
terms of the law they are not compelled 
to bear arms or to perform any other 
combatant service. However, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to draw the distinc- 
tion between combatant and noncombat- 
ant service, and the law provides that 
“no person so exempted shall be ex- 
empted from service in any capacity that 


the President shall declare to be non- 
combatant.” 

The problem of handling conscientious 
objectors proved one of the most puz- 
zling with which camp commanders were 
brought into contact during the war. 
Many objectors not only refused to carry 
a rifle, but also balked at camp’ police 
duty or any other duty in connection 
with the military service. In some in- 


‘stances it is reported that camp com- 


manders endeavored by discipline to 
break the determination of these men 
and cause them to reverse their views, 
and sometimes with success. But always 
they were able to fall back upon the 
statutory exemption which protected 
them. 

They were not, however, exempted 
from doing any one of many duties which 
the President consistently could have 
ruled as noncombatant, and it is proba- 
ble that the services of a large number 
of men were lost through trying to make 
soldiers out of them when they refused 
to become soldiers, and were protected 
by the law in their attitude. 


ee oneeenenasianinndaaael 


Secretary of War Newton D. Baker inspects American Red Cross activities in England. The entire 
party traveled by automobile through a series of American camps, making frequent stops. 
advantage of these stops to walk around among the soldiers, and talk with them about their work and life 
in camp. The Secretary wore a dark sack suit and a soft hat. 


. ih E i Everywhere he went he carried the inevi- 
table briar pipe, and several times filled it from some soldier’s pouch. 


Baker took 


alr raid she continued at her post of duty, 
caring for the sick and wounded until 
seriously wounded by a German bomb, 
thereby losing one eye. ~ 

Tt gives me great pleasure in conferring 
this cross to say that the Army of the 
United States is under deep obligation to 
the nurses who served so gallantly and 


Woman Ni urse = Wins acl ee 
Cross While Several Officers of Allied 
Armies and a Civilian Receive Medals 


The War Department authorizes publi- 
cation of the following: 

By direction of the President, under the 
provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 9, 1918, the distinguished- 
service cross is awarded to: 

Miss Beatrice MacDonald, reserve 
nurse, Army Nurse Corps, for extraordi- 
nary heroism while on duty with the 
surgical team at the British Casualty 
Clearing Station No. 61, British Area. 
During a German night air raid she con- 
tinued at her post of duty, caring for the 
sick and wounded until seriously wounded 
by a German bomb, thereby losing one 
eye. 

*By direction of the President, under the 

provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 9, 1918, the distinguished- 
service medal is awarded to: 

Mr. H. M. Adams, Director of Inland 
Traflie, for exceptionally meritorious and 
conspicuous service with the Army of the 
United States, as Director of Inland Traf- 
fic. His responsibilities have been great 
in supervising the utilization of railroad 
facilities and the immense movement of 
troops and supplies during the war. His 
excellent judgment and marked ability 
have contributed materially to the suc- 
cessful and orderly movement of troops 
and supplies to the ports of embarkation 
and for the Army overseas. 


MEDALS FOR ALLIED OFFICERS. 

By direction of the President, under 
the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved July 8, 1918 (Bul. 438, W. D. 
1918), the distinguished-service medal is 
awarded to each of the following-named 
officers of the allied armies: 


JAPANESE ARMY. 


Maj. Gen. Kazutsugu Inouye, Imperial 
Japanese Army, military attache to the 
Imperial Japanese Embassy, Washington. 
For exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished services rendered the United 
States Army while serving as military 
attache tos the Imperial Japanese Hm- 
bassy, Washington. 

Capt. Hisao Watari, Imperial Japanese 
Army. For exceptionally meritorious 
‘and distinguished services rendered the 
United States Army while serving as 
acting military attache to the Imperial 
Japanese Embassy, Washington. 

BELGIAN ARMY. 

Lieut. Phillippe Barbier, Belgian Army, 
acting military attache to the Belgian 
Legation, Washington. For exception- 
ally meritorious and distinguished serv- 
ices rendered the United States Army 
while serving as acting military attache 
to the Belgian Legation, Washington. 


ITALIAN ARMY. 

Capt. Count Enrico Luserna di Cam- 
piglione, Royal Italian Army. Tor ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
services rendered the United States Army 
while serving as the liaison officer be- 
tween the embassy, the High Commission 
of Italy, and the War Department, 

FRENCH ARMY. 


Col. Louis Remond, French Army. For 


exceptionally meritorious and  distin- 


™ 


guished services rendered the United 
States Army while serving as chief of 
the French Artillery Mission to the 
United States. 

Lieut. Col. Edouard J. Requin, French 
Army. For exceptionally meritorious 
and distinguished services rendered tie 
United States Army while serving as the 
personal representative of Marshals Joffre 
and Foch, and as special delegate of the 
Trench General Staff to the United 
States. d 

Maj. Leopold Pierre de Montal, French 
Army. For exceptionally meritorious 
and distinguished services rendered the 
United States Army while serving as the 
liaison officer between the embassy, the 
High Commission of France, and the War 
Department. 

BRITISH ARMY. 

Lieut. Col. H. Arthur Pakenham, C. K. 
G., General Staff, British Army. For ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
services rendered the United States Army 
while serving as the liaison officer be- 
tween the British and American military 
intelligence services. 

Maj. Walter Miller, Canadian Forces. 
For exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished services rendered the United 
States Army while serving as the liaison 
officer between the British Embassy, the 
Ministry of Militia and Defense, Domin- 
fon of Ganada, and the War Department. 


Remarks of Secretary 
Baker at Ceremony 


Remarks of the Secretary of War at 


presentation of distinguished - service 
medal and crosses, February 27, 1919: 

On the present occasion I have the 
pleasure of conferring one distinguished- 
service cross and some distinguished-sery- 
ice medals. 

The distinguished-service cross was es- 
tablished in our service as a reward for 
conspicuous gallantry, and for the most 
part is nearly always conferred in the 
field of action where the battling armies 
are. The fortunes of war, however, took 
some of our personnel into association 
with the British Armies, and among those 
who had an opportunity there to display 
distinguished gallantry; some were 
wounded and returned to this country be- 
fore the proper assessment of their serv- 
ice could be made on the other side. 
One such case is presented to-day, and, 
in the name of the Government of the 
United States, and-on behalf of the Army, 
T have the honor to award that cross. It 
is interesting to note that this cross is to 
be conferred upon a woman and a nurse. 
This war has. of course, taken the nurses, 
who are the ministers of merey, up to the 
very front lines of battle, and because of 
the carrying of the war into the third 
dimension, the airplane has, of course, 
made their task more perilous, 

In the case we have before us Miss 
Beatrice McDonald, reserve nurse, Army 
Nurse Corps, for extraordinary heroism 
while on duty with the surgical team at 
the British Casualty Clearing Station No. 
61, British Area. During a German night 


so faithfully ; 
were so slight, relatively, is undoubtedly 
due to the fidelity. self-sacrifice, and hero- 
ism of the women of the Nurse Corps who 
ministered to our wounded at the very 
front. 


Army 


formed service of great 
country. 
forces for overseas service and for par- 
ticipation in the war, our 
course, 
the soldiers of the allied nations; they 
were brought into very intimate associa- 
tion with soldiers of the great powers in 
the conflict on our side. 
armies sent officers to this country to 
assist us in the preparation of our troops 
for service, 
information and experience enabled us 
more rapidly to prepare for participation 
in the struggle. 
ready been awarded to foreign ofticers 
for service rendered. 
medals to-day, 
behalf of the American Government and 
the American Army our sense of deep 
obligation to the armies of our penal 
ates, and particularly to the officers rep- 
resenting 
served in so generous a spirit, and aided 
so much in the preparation of America’s 
military strength. 


demonstrates the cbaracter 
which has been rendered to the Army of 
the United States by its own citizens and 
those of the associated and allied coun- 
tries; men and women, soldiers and civil- 
ians are included in this list of honor, 
On behalf of the Army, 
in recognizing these services, 
gratulating you upon the opportunity you 
have had to serve the cause of mankind, 
and to express deep appreciation for the 
services you have rendered to this coun- 
try and its Army. 


that our losses in this way 


- Tribute to Allied Officers. 


The distinguished-service medal in our 
is conferred upon those who in 
laces of great responsibility have per- 
value to the 
In the organization of our 


soldiers, of 
became companions in arms of 


Many of those 


and by an interchange of 


Some medals have al- 


In awarding these 
I am glad to testify on 


them in this country who 


(Presentation took place at this point.) 
And this ends to-day’s ceremony. It 
of service 


I take pleasure 
and con- 


Order to Pershing to Have 
Three Medals Conferred 


The War Depasneat tment authorizes publi- 
cation of the following cablegrams to the 
Commanding General of the Amevican 
Expeditionary Forces: 


“The Secretary of War directs that 
you designate a suitable officer to present 
to each of the following officers, now in 
France, the’ distinguished-service medal, 
which medals were conferred upon them 
on February 26, 1919, by direction of the 
President: (a) Col. Louis Remond, 
French Army. For exceptionally merito- 
rious and distinguished services rendered 
the United States Army while serving as 
Chief of the French Artillery Mission to 
the United States. (b) Lieut. Col. 
Edouard J. Requin, French Army. For 
exceptionally meritorious and _  distin- 
guished services rendered the United 
States Army while serving as the per- 
sonal representative of Marshals Joffre 
and Foch, and as special delegate of 
French General Staff to the United 
States. (¢) Maj. Leopold Pierre de Mon- 
tal, French Army. For exceptionally 
meritorious and distinguished services 

| rendered the United States Army while 

| serving as the liaison officer between the 

| embassy, the High Commission af 
France, and the War Department.” 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
RECOMMENDING COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCES IN THE CASES OF FOUR SOLDIERS 


The War Department authorizes publi- 
cation of the following letter which was 
transmitted to the President by the Sec- 
retary of War on May 1, 1918: 


My Drar Mr, Present: 

I present you herewith the court-mar- 
tial proceedings in four cases occurring in 
the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France, each of which involves the im- 
position of the death penalty by shooting 
to death with musketry. 

These cases have attracted widespread 
public interest, and with the papers are 
numerous letters and petitions urging 
clemency, most of which are of that spon- 
taneous kind which are stirred by the 
natural aversion to the death penalty 
which humane people feel. Many of them 
are from mothers of soldiers whose gen- 
eral anxiety for the welfare of their sons 
is increased by apprehension lest exhaus- 
tion or thoughtlessness may lead their 
boys to weaknesses like those involved in 
these cases which the newspapers have 
described as trivial and involving no 
moral guilt, with the consequence that 
sons whose tives they are willing to for- 
feit in their country’s defense may be in- 
gloriously taken for disciplinary reasons 
in an excess of severity. Many of the let- 
ters are from serious and thoughtful men 
who argue that these cases do not inyolve 
disloyalty or conscious wrongdoing, and 
that whatever may have been the necessi- 
ties of military discipline at other times 
and in other armies, the progress of a 
humane and intelligent civilization among 
us has advanced us beyond the helpful 
exercise of so stern a discipline in our 
Army in the present war, 


Cases Examined Personally. 


T examined these cases personally and 
had reached a conclusion with regard to 


‘the advice which I am herein giving be- 


fore I had seen any of the letters or 
criticisms, 

The record discloses the fact that the 
Divisional Commander, the Commander 
in Chief, Gen, Pershing, the Chief of 
Staff, Gen. March, and the Judge Advo- 
eate General concur in recommending the 
execution of the penalties imposed. The 
Judge Advocate General limits his con- 
eurrence to the technical statement that 
the proceedings in the cases are regular, 
and expressing regret that a more ade- 
quite conduct of the defense of the sev- 
eral men concerned was not provided, 
eoncurs in the recommendation of Gen. 
Pershing. As I find myself reaching an 
entirely different conclusion, and disa- 
greeing with the entire and authoritative 
military opinion in case, I beg leave to 
set out at some length the reasons which 
move me in the matter. 


Divided Into Two Classes. 
The eases must be divided into two 


* classes, and I will deal first with the two 


young men convicted of sleeping while on 
duty, namely, Pyt. Jeff Cook and Pvt. 
Forest D. Sebastian, both of Company G, 
16th Infaiftry. 

These cases are substantially identical 
{in their facts. The accusations were laid 
under the eighty-sixth article of war, 


which reads: “Any sentinel who is found 
= *  sJeeping upon his post * * * 
shall, if the offense be committed in time 
of war, suffer death or such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial may direct.” 

In both cases a corporal inspecting 
along a front-line trench found these 
young men standing in the proper mili- 
tary position, leaning against the trench, 
with their rifles lying on the parapet of 
the trench within easy reach of their 
hands. Bach man had his head resting 
on hig arm, and his arm resting on the 
parapet. The offenses were committed, 
in the Sebastian case on the night of No- 
yember 3 and 4, and in the Cook case on 
or about the 5th of November. In both 
cases the testimony was exceedingly brief, 
and showed that the night was dark and 
cold, that the soldiers had their ponchos 
and other equipment on, and in one case 
it was a fair inference that the poncho 
was drawn over the ears and trench hel- 
niet in such a way as to make it difficult 
for the soldier to hear the approaching 
steps of the corporal. In each case the 
corporal laid his own rifle upon the para- 
pet and took that of the soldier, carrying 
it away with him, and. instructed the 
other sentinel, the men being posted in 
this outpost duty in twos, to shake the 
soldier and tell him to report to the cor- 
poral for his gun. In each case the cor- 
poral shames the soldier for his neglect 
of duty, and pointed out to him the fact 
that not only his own life but those of 
others were at stake, and that he should 
be more zealous and alert. In neither 
case does either the corporal or the fel- 
low sentinel swear positively that the 
accused was asleep; I confess that on all 
reasonable grounds, taking the circum- 
stances into consideration, it seems to me 
entirely likely that both men were asleep ; 
but it is important to note that in neither 
‘ase had the accused stepped away from 
his proper military post to sit down or 
lie down; both being found standing at 
their post of duty in what is admitted to 
have been a correct military position, 
and if they were asleep their heads lit- 
erally nodded over onto their arms with- 
out any intentional relaxation of atten- 
tion to their duty so far as can be gath- 
ered from any of the surrounding cir- 
eumstances. 


Both Enlisted Men. 


These soldiers are both young. Se- 
bastion enlisted in the Regular Army 
by volunteering on the 18th of April, 
1917, having had no previous military ex- 
perience, his age at that time being 19 
years and 6 months. He was, therefore, 
slightly more than 20 at the time of the 
alleged offense. Cook enlisted on the 
11th of May, 1917, without previous mili- 
tary experience, his age at that time be- 
ing 18 years and 11 months. He was, 
therefore, at the time of the alleged of- 
fense, slightly under 20 years of age. 

From the testimony, it appears that 
both of these young men had been posted 
as sentinels doing what is called double 
sentry duty, going on duty at 4p. m. and 
remaining on duty until 6 a. m., with 
relief at intervals by other sentinels dur- 
ing the night, but with no opportunity 


to sleep during the night because of 
there being no place where they could se- 
eure sleep. It further appeared that 
neither of them had slept during the day 
before after having spent the previous 
night on gas séntinel duty, although both 
had tried to sleep during the day pre- 
ceding the night of the alleged offenses, 
but found it impossible because of the 
noise. In both cases the commanding of- 
ficer of the soldiers who forwarded the 
charges and recommended trials by gen- 
eral courts-martial added to his indorse- 
ment as extenuating circumstances the 
youth and failure of the soldiers to take 
the necessary rest when off duty on the 
first occupation of trenches. 


Severe Conditions Cited. 


It is difficult to picture to the eye 
which has not seen it the situation in 
which these yeung soldiers were placed. 
In the month of November the section of 
France in which these soldiers were sta- 
tioned was cold, wet, and uncomfortable 
in the extreme. No sort of shelter of 
any comfortable kind could be provided 
near the trenches, because it attracts 
enemy observation and fire. Throughout 
one long night they performed duty as 
eas sentinels, during the next day, when 
they perhaps ought to have sought more 
rest than they did seek, they found it 
difficult to secure any sleep because of 
the noise and discomfort of their sur- 
roundings. As a consequence on the 
night of the alleged offenses they had 
reached the place at which exhausted 
nature apparently refused to go further, 
and, without any intentional relaxation 
of vigilance on their parts, they dozed in 
standing positions at their posts of duty. 

I am quite aware of the gravity of this 
offense and of the fact that the safety - 
of others, perhaps the safety of an army 
and of a cause, may depend upon such 
disciplinary enforcement of this regula- 
tion as will prevent soldiers from sleep- 
ing on sentinel duty, and yet I can not 
believe that youths of so little military 
experience, placed for the first time 
under circumstances so exhausting, can 
be held to deserve the death penalty, nor 
ean I believe that discipline of the death 
sentence ought to be imposed in cases 
which do not involve a bad heart, or so 
flagrant a disregard of the welfare of 
others and of the obligation of a soldier 
as to be evidence of conscious disloyalty. 


Lincoln’s Attitude Quoted. 


In both of these cases the reviewing 
judge advoeate quotes with . approval 
some observations of Gen. Upton, who in 
his work on military policy points out 
that action taken by President Lincoln in 
the early days of the Civil War, pardon- 
ing or commuting sentences in cases of 
death penalty led to the need of greater 
severity at a later period in the interest 
of disclipline; but the cases which Gen. 
Upton had in mind were cases of deser- 
tion in the face of the enemy involving 
cowardice, and cases of substantially trea- 
sonable betrayal of the Nation, and I can 
see no persuasion in them as an example. 
Rather it would seem to indicate that the 
invocation of this opinion of Gen. Upton 
indicates a feeling on the part of the re- 
viewing judge advocate that while these 
particular cases might not be deemed on 
their own merits to justify the death 
sentence, that, nevertheless, as a discip- 
linary example such action would be jus- 
tified. I am not, of course, suggesting 
that any of the military officers who have 
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reviewed these cases would be willing to 
sacrifice the lives of these soldiers even 
though innocent; but I do think that if 
these cases stood alone no one of the re- 
viewing officers would have recommended 
the execution of these sentences; their 
recommendations being, in my judgment, 
soldierly and in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of ‘their profession, and based 
upon a very earnest desire on their part 
to save the safety of their commands, and 
the lives of other soldiers; but, neverthe- 
less, to some extent influenced by the 
value to the discipline of the Army of 
the examples which their execution would 
afford. 
History of Death Penalty. 


I have not sought to examine the learn- 
ing of this subject, and, therefore, have 
not prepared a history of the death 
penalty as a military punishment; but I 
think it fair to assume that it arose in 
times and under circumstances quite dif- 
ferent from these, when men were im- 
pressed into armies to fight for causes in 
which they had little interest and of 
which they had little knowledge, and 
when their conduct was controlled with- 
out their consent by those whe assumed to 
have more or less arbitrary power over 
them. Our Army, however, is the army 
of a democratic Nation fighting for a 
cause which the people themselves under- 
stand and approve, and I had happy and 
abundant evidence when I was in France 
that the plain soldiers of our expedi- 
tionary forees are aware of the fact that 
they are really defending principles in 
which they have as direct an interest as 
anybody, principles which they under- 
stand, approve and are willing to die for. 

I venture, therefore, to believe that the 
President can with perfect safety to mili- 
tary discipline pardon these two young 
men; and I have prepared and attached 
hereto an order which, if it meets with 
your approval, will accomplish that pur- 
pose, and at the same time, I believe, upon 
its publication further stimulate the 
already fine spirit of our Army in France. 
Such an order as I have here drawn 
would be read by every soldier in France 
and in the United States, and coming 
from the Commander in Chief would be a 
challenge to the performance of duty, 
quite as stimulating as any disciplinary 
_ terror proceeding from the execution of 
these sentences. In the meantime, pub- 
lic opinion in this country would, I be- 
lieve, with practical unanimity approve 
such action on your part. 


Refusal to Obey Orders. 


In the cases of Stanley G. Fishback 
and Olon Ledoyen, the charges are sub- 
stantially identical in that each of them 
is accused under the 64th article of war 
of having “ willfully disobeyed any law- 
ful command of his superior officer.” 
The facts show that on the 3d day of 
January, 1918, these two young men in 
broad daylight in the theater of war, at 
a place back of the actual line, were 
directed to bring. their equipment and 
fall in for drill. Each refused, where- 
upon they were warned by the lieutenant 
who gave the order not to persist in 
their refusal on the ground that grave 
consequences would ensue. They were 
not warned that the penalty of disobedi- 
ence was death; but were advised 
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earnestly to comply. Both persisted in 
their refusal. Each gave as his reason 
for refusing that he had been drilled 
extensively the day before, that they 
had gotten cold, the weather being ex- 
tremely severe, and that they had not 
yet recovered from the effects of that 
exposure. 

Both plead guilty at the trial. 

It is perfectly obvious that this order 
ought to have been obeyed. It was a 
proper military order, and it seems to 
me incanceivable that such obstinate re- 
fusal on so trivial a matter could have 
been made with any consciousness that 
the death penalty was the alternative. 
Nevertheless, the disobedience was will- 
ful, undisciplined, and inexcusable, and 
it ought to be punished with a suitable 
punishment. 


Judge Advocate’s Review. 


The Judge Advocate General in re- 
viewing these cases limits himself again 
to the technical correctness of the pro- 
ceedings; but in a subsequent memoran- 
dum he called the attention of the Chief 


of Staff to the faet that four cases of: 


sleeping on post arising in the same regi- 
ment at approximately the same time re- 
sulted in acquittal of the accused on 
substantially the same evidence as that 
recited in the Sebastian and Cook cases 
above reviewed, and that in six cases 
similar offenses committed elsewhere in 
France had led to very moderate penal- 
ties. The Judge Advocate General says 
in this memorandum: “In addition to 
the foregoing the study in this office re- 
veals a number of eases which have 
come in from France where men have 
been convicted of willful disobedience 
of orders under circumstances which do 
not distinguish them as to the locus of 
the offense from the cases of Fishback 
and Ledoyen, who were sentenced to 
death. The sentences in the cases re- 
ferred to run from a few months’ to sey- 
eral years’ confinement.” 

In other words, the Judge Advocate 
General reviewing generally the state of 
discipline in the Army in France, and 
the steps taken to enforce it, reaches the 
conclusion that up to the time of the 
trial of these cases the offenses of which 
these soldiers were convicted has been 
regarded as quite minor in their gravity. 
The Chief of Staff in commenting upon 
this memorandum of the Judge Advocate 
General is able from his own recolleetion 
to add that the willful disobedience 
cases lately tried in France did not oc- 
cur in the actual theater of war, making 
at least that much of a distinction. But 
the case still remains one in which sud- 
denly a hew and severe attitude is taken 
without the record disclosing that any 
special order hud been made notifying 
soldiers that the requirements of disci- 
pline would call upon courts-martial 
thereafter to resort to extreme penalties 
to restore discipline. 

Both Young Men. 

Both Ledoyen and Fishback are young. 
The record shows that Ledoyen enlisted 
on the 3d of February, 1917, without 
previous military experience, his age at 
that time being 18 years and 1 month. 
Fishback enlisted on the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1917, without previous military ex- 


perience, his age being 19 years and 2 
months. Each of them at the time of the 
commission of the alleged offenses was, 
therefore, less than 20 years of age. 

The record in the Fishback case shows 
that there had been previous shorttom- 
ings on his part in the matter of obedi- 
ence. That is to say, he had once failed 
to report for drill, for which he was re- 
quired to forfeit 15 days’ pay; a second 
time failed to report for drill, penalty not 
stated; and a third time failed to repdrt 
for fatigue duty for which he was sen- 
tenced to one month at hard labor and to 
forfeit two-thirds of his pay for two 
months. He seems, therefore, to have 
found it difficult to accommodate himself 
to the discipline of the life of a soldier, 
and his offense hereunder reviewed is 
aggravated by this previous record. 


Their Captain Disciplined. 


By-a very extraordinary conincidence 
this record discloses the fact that these 
two soldiers were members of a company 
commanded by Capt. D. A. Henckes. It 
is from the captain of his company that 
the soldier most immediately learns dis- 
cipline and obedience. The captain sets 
the example, and inculeates the principles 
upon which the soldier is built. Now, 
this particular Capt. Henckes, although 
for many years an officer in the Regu- 
lar Army, was himself so undisciplined 
and disloyal that when he was ordered to 
France with his command he sought to 
resign, because he did not want to fight 
the Germans. Born in this country, and 
for 20 years an oflicer in its Army, under 
sworn obligation to defend the United 
States against all her enemies, domestic 
and foreign, he still sought to resign; and 
when the resignation was not accepted, 
and he went to France, the commander 
in chief was obliged to return him to this 
country because of his improper attitude 
toward the military service and his 
country’s cause in this war. He was 
thereupon court-martialed, and is now 
serving a sentence of 25 years in the peni- 
tentiary for his lack of loyalty and lack of 
discipline, 

I confess I do not see how any soldiers 
in his company could have been expected 
to learn the proper attitude toward ane 
military service from such a commander. 
I do not suggest that the shortcomings 
of Capt. Henckes be made an excuse for 
their disobedience, but these mere youths 
ean hardly be put to death under these 
circumstances, and I, therefore, recom- 
mend that the sentence in each case be 
commuted to one involving penal seryi- 
tude under ircumstances which will en- 
able them, by confinement in the disci- 

: a 
plinary barracks at Fort Leavenworth, 
to acquire under better conditions a 
wholesomer attitude toward the duty of 
a soldier. Orders accompanying this let- 
ter are drawn for your approval which 
will carry out the recommendation here 
made. 

In view of the fact that both Fishback 
and Ledoyen had been previously guilty 
of minor offenses as disclosed by the ree- 
ord the penalty suggestion is three years’ 
confinement. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 
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HEROIC NURSE DECORATED BY SECRETARY) 
BAKER. 


Secretary Baker pinning the U- S. distinguished service cross on Miss 
Beatrice MacDonald of the Reserve Nurse Army Corps. Miss MacDonald was 
decorated for extraordinary heroism on duty with the surgical team at British 
nasualty clearing station. No, 61, British are: 
she continued at her post until she was wounded by a bomb, thereby losing 


During a German night air raid 
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DERSHING PROTEST 
WAS NOT REFUSAL 


) Lago 
War Department So Explains 
General’s Attitude to Orders 
ss to Revisions of Court 
Martial Findings. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 28.—Gen. Per- 
shing has only protested, not refused, 
orders as to revisions of court mar- 
tial sentences in France, the War De- 
partment asserts in denying state- 
ments made in the House yesterday 
by Representative Johnson of South 
Dakota relative to the order issued 
on Sept. 11. The statement sai 
Major Gen. Crowder, Judge Advocate 
General, is considering the protest. 

The order provided that sentences 
of courts martial in the expeditionary 
forces should be reviewed by Brig. 
Gen. E. A. Kreger of Gen. Crowder’s 
office. Gen. Pershing protested that 
the order took final jurisdiction in 
disciplinary cases out of the hands of 
the Judge Advocate General of the 
expeditionary forces. His protest, 
however, was not considered in any 
way insubordinate. 

The War Department to-day made 
public the proceedings in the cases of 
three conscientious objectors, all of 
whom were sentenced to be shot and 
two of whom were later restored to 
duty by President Wilson, while the 
third was sentenced to imprisonment 
for fifteen vears. The men refused to 
obey an order of a superior officer to} 
don army uniform. 

Two of the cases occurred at Fort 
Riley, Kan. Major Gen. Wood ap- 
proved the findings in both cases, but 
recommended that the sentence be 
commuted to twenty-five years’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor. The Presi- 
dent disapproved both sentences and 
also Gen. Wood's recommendation, re- 
storing the men to duty. The object- 
ors are Privates Benjamin Breger and 
Herman D. Kaplan. 

The third is Private Nicholas Le 
Cassie, Medical Department, Camp 

treenleaf, Georgia. Major Gen. Henry 
G. Sharpe, commanding the South- 
eastern Department, approved the 
. findings and, like Gen. Wood, recom-} 
mended that the sentence be com-| 


muted to twenty-five years’ imprison- 
ment. The Président ordered the sen- 
tence cut to fifteen years. H 

The formal orders in all three cases 
are dated Jan, 30, and they presum- 
ably were passed upon at the same 
time. When the attention of Secre- 
tury Baker was called to the matter 
to-day, he said the cases merely 
showed that all cases were disposed 
of on individual merit. 
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‘SAYS ANGELL WAS 
DEMOTED FOR SPITE 


Johnson Cites Evidence Refut- 
ing Baker in Letter to 
Secretary. 


KREGER WAS OUTRANKED 


Representative Wants to Know Why 
Action Was Taken a Day After 
Congress Adjourned. | 


} 
{ 

_ Bpectal to The New York Times, 
WASHINGTON, March 7.—Representa- 
tive Royal Johnson of South Dakota, 
who has just’received a Distinguished 
Service’ Medel for military service in 
Europe, has written’ a sharp letter to 
Secretary of War Baker in which he 
declares that Brig. Gen. Ansell was 
demoted as Assistant Judge Advocate 
General for his activity in exposing 
court martial cases before a Congress’ 
fommitteds. Secretary Baker has stated 
that the demotion had nothing to do 
with testimony given by General Ansell. 

In his letter to Mr. Baker, Representa- 
tive Johneon points out that General 
Angell would outrank General Kreger, 
who has been recalled from abroad to 
serve as Acting Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral during General Crowder’s absence 
fn Cuba, had not General Ansell been 
Gemoted. 

“General Ansell has been awarded a 
medal for most distinguished service as 
acting head of the office, but shortly 
after he had testified, indeed, the day 
etter Congress adjourned, you ordered 
him demoted and superseded,” says the 
Retter. ‘In the*face of these facts | 
please state how it can be said that this; 
@emotion ‘had no connection with the 
dispute about military justice.’ ’’ 

_ Representative Johnson's letter reads: | 

“The question in which the public is) 
and ought to be Interested is pnenedy 
General Ansell has been demoted be- 
cause of his stand upon the administra~ 
tion of military justice. This you deny. 
_ The evidence seems flatly to contradict 
you, unless this turns out to be one of 
those rare instances where what appears 
@s compelling evidence turns out upon 
explanation to be a rare coincidence. 

“YT regard it as due to yourself, to 
m6, a& a member of Congress, and to the 
public at large, that you respond to the 
Yollowing questions: 

‘“*1—Why did you send to France for 
@® needed Brigadier General, when one 
Was already in the service? 

‘‘2—Had, not General Ansell been de- 
moted, would General Kreger, upon his 
@rrival at the office, have been the 
senior officer of the Judge Advocate 
General's Corps? ‘ 

“*3—Was not General Ansell senior to 
General Kreger as a Brigadier General 
by seven months? 

‘'4—Was not General Ansell in charge 
ox the office thrqughout the greater part 
of the war, and was not his service in 
that capacity such as to cause you to 


@ward him the Distinguished Service 
Medal just previous to his testimony be- 
~ wee Senate Committee on Military 
‘fairs? 
(D.) Have vou not recently authorized 
Qn increase, by new appointments, to 
ih office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 


_(#) Is not General Ansell the first 

ea officer. in the. Judge Advocate 
meral's Department to be demoted? 
(G) Was no Genera Kreger especial- 

jy appointed a Brigadier General for an 

office in Franc which you abolished 

the day you ordered 1 m aomnte In any 
: nt of 


pon | 


ie ee senior officer of 
“In the face of fact that General 
nsell was the senior to General Kreger 
in his own corps and his senior in the | 
‘rade of Brigadier General by the larger | 
part of the entire list, and of. the fact | 
at General Ansell had served with 
@nd for the most part as the chief of 
the office throughout the war and the | 
other not at all; and of the fact that 
he would by virtue of his seniority have 
ee ae to the headship of the office. 
the absence of General Crowder not- 
withstanding the presence of General 
Kreger in the office; of the further fact | 
that General Ansell’s views are opposed } 
by the Judge Advocate General and by | 
yourself, and that just before he gave | 
his testimony you had awarded him a! 
medal for most distinguished service as 
acting head of the office, but shortly | 
after he had testified, indeed, the day 
eg Congress adjourned, you ordered | 
im demoted and superceded—in the face | 
wf the facts—please state how it can be | 
weid that this demotion had ‘no con- 
aa with the dispute about military 
justice.’’ 
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Declaring the spirits of millions of 
ead Hag hanak Tyrer the Versailles 
eace session, demanding thier sacrifices 
e not fruitless, Secretary of War Bak- 


oposed Ieague 


While admitting the 
While admitting guarantee 


would perhaps not entire 
against wars, Baker said: : 

“It is at Jeast possible that if we 
write the record of the judgment of 
this generation it will have some weight 
with those who are to come after usy.i 


that is will be an admonition to the new | 


world that is in the making, of the ex-| 
perience the old world has had, that it | 
will become a cornerstone in tho nation- 
al policies of the civilized peoples, that 
their children will read it in their. 
school beoks about government, and 
that gradually it will become a common 
lace in the hearts of men that the 
uffering and sacrifice and loss of war 
are things to be endured only when 
liberty itself is at stake, and that no 
man or group of mon dares invoxe 
such @ weapon as war in any other than 
a high and consecrated cause. | 

Alluding to President Wilson, Baker 
continued: ; 

‘‘So far as we in America are con- 
cerned our case is in the hands of our 
captain. He stands with head erect in 
‘the ancient placos of the Old World 
lwhere other kinds of treaties used to be 
‘made, and represents a great and free 
people. It may be that there are yoices 
in this country which quiver with hesi- 
tation, and here and there timorous un- 
certainty, but back of him in that coun- 
cil chamber aro the voices of the de- 
mocracies of the world, of the men who 
labor and of the women who sacrifice; 
he is by the force of events the spokes- 
man of the democracy of the world, and 
the compositions of this war will be a 
new Magna Charta, a new Bill o 
Rights to liberate the children of th 
future from the burned of the past.*’ 
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CONFERENCE (AN NOT MAKE 
- TRAGEDY INSUPPORTABLE 
"é e. BS % er 


f ‘ 


ffal N. Sys Jan. 6.—Speakin 
here befote the Buffalo Chamber 0 


Commerce, Secretary of War Ba de 
clared it inconceivable that the pi acd. 
conference would make the world /jwa 


an insupportable tragedy by failing 9 
provide for a league of nations or som¢ 
other arrangements to prevent such disz- 
asters in the future. “2 

"We. here in Amefica, who have 
worked and paid," he said, “the fathers | 
and mothers who have given their xons 
surely have a right to'some high assur 
ances of future peace as a consolation 
for their sacrifices, One can not close | 
his eyes and think of the peace confer 
ence at Versailles without feeling there 
hover over it the spirits of millions of 
dead men, demanding’ that their ame 
fices bé not in vain, that the statesmet 
of the world now secure to mankind the 
blessings. which they died to obtain,” 

Mr: Baker said he hid no intention of 
speaking for the president, whose state- 
ménts‘tad been explicit, and in whose 
hands th ease of America was. no 


Wack) 
& Not Form but Principle. 

“He stands with head erect,” said the 
secretary, “in the anéiént places of the 
old world whére other kinds of treaties 
used to be made, and’ represents a great | 

| and free people: He js the advocate not 

of a form but o: nciple. t 
“It may be that there are voices in | 

» this, coun try-which quiver with hesitation 
» here and there“in their timorous uncer- 
tainty, but back of him in that couneil 
are the voices of the democracies of t e 
world, of the men who labor and of the 
women who sacrifice; he is by force ‘of 
events the spokesman of the democracy 
of the world, and the compositions of 
this war will be a new magna charta of 
rights to liberate the children ‘of the fu- 

ture from the burdens of the past.” 

_As to the proposal for a league of na- 
tions, Mr. Baker said it was not such a 
scheme as the holy alliance suggested | 
by some of its critics, 

“It is not proposed out of cabinets of 
absolute ministers,” he said, “but ‘is 
rather the passionate demand of the man 
in the street, the simpie and the un- 
sophisticated, who know little of the in- 
trigues and wiles of statecraft, but who 
know a very great deal about the suffer- 
ing and sacrifice which war entails. ; 

“For my own part, I refuse to be timid 
about America’s capacity to do new 
things which are needed in a new world. 
I decline to distrust our purposes or to 

' shrink from moving forward because the 
road seems wider and higher than roads 
we have traveled hitherto. I do not know 
what form these arrangements can take. 

I am not wedded to any particular meth- 
od of preserving the peace of the world. | 
I do not believe that so great an object | 
can’ be acc mplished by merely adhering 
toliaen ular form of words or 
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— THE YALE DAILY NEWS, MONDAY, JANUARY 27, 1919. 


SEG, BAKER SAYS, “YALE Ri. 0. 
T.C. MADE ENVIABLE RECORD,” 


Statement to News Favors 
Military Training Whatever 
U. S. Future Policy May Be. 


“NEW R. 0. T. C. PLAN EFFICIENT,” 


“We Should Fail in Our Duty to Our 
Country Did We Not Continue Cer- 
tain Military Agencies Already 
Established.” 


Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, 


in an exclusive statement to the News, 
says: “The Yale R.O.T.C. unit of 
Field Artillery has made an enviable 
record, and has provided the Army with 
approximately 1,000 officers. The Chief 
of Field Artillery has announced a pro- 
gram for the continuation of this unit, 
which promises to increase bath its 
military efficiency and its benefits to stu- 
dents who join it.” 

Secretary Baker realizes that the 
slackening of interest in military train- 
ing is natural, but, speaking of the col- 
lege R.O.T.C., says: “We should fail 
in our duty to our country did we not 
continue upon an efficient basis certain 
military agencies that are already es- 
tablished, and are clearly consistent with 
our institutions and our international 
obligations.” 

He belittles the belief that any com- 
prehensive and permanent system of 
military training in this country must 
await the outcome of the Peace Con- 
ference. 

He concludes: “Whatever be the 
future military policy of the United 
States it is highly desirable that there be 
a continuous supply of young men hay- 
ing the fundamentals of a military edu- 
cation, and of technically trained men 
whowaive informed as to the military ap- 
plications of the several sciences.” 

Secretary Baker’s letter follows: 
Editor of the Yate Darry News, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Sir: It is only natural that there 
should now be some slackening of in- 
terest in military training both on the 
part of those who have recently been 
discharged from the service, and on the 
part of those who, having missed the 
opportunity of service in the great 
struggle just ended, feel that a similar 
national emergency is too remote to re- 
quire any sacrifice on their part at this 
time. There is, furthermore, a well- 
grounded belief that any comprehensive 
and permanent system of military train- | 
ing in this country must await the out- 
come of the Peace Conference now sit- 
ting in Paris. But we should fail in our 
duty to the country did we not continue | 
upon an efficient basis certain military 
agencies that are already established, | 
and are clearly consistent with our in- 
stitutions and our international obliga- | 
tions. The Reserve Officers’ Training 


Corps was established in 1916, before 
our entrance into the war, and was in- 
tended as a peace-time measure, by 
which the War Department could be as- 
sured of the support of the educational 
institutions of the country. The wisdom 
of this plan has been abundantly con- 
firmed by the experience of the present 
war. The younger officers of the Army 
have been largely drawn from the un- 


dergraduates and younger graduates of | 


the colleges, and the promptness and 
skill with which these young men en- 
tered upon their military duties was due 
in no small measure to the basic train- 
ing received in the Reserve Officers’ 


Training Corps and in the summer | 


training camps connected therewith. 
Furthermore, the various technical and 
scientific experts who have proved so 
indispensable in modern warfare have 
been almost entirely supplied by the col- 
leges and have proved the importance of 
having the colleges in close touch with 
the needs and problems of the Army. 
Whatever be the future military policy 
of the United States it is highly desir- 
able that there be a continuous supply of 
young men having the fundamentals of 
a military education, and of technically 
trained men who are informed as to the 
military applications of the several sci- 
ences. These objects the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps is designed to 
serve and I trust that the students of 
Yale and of other universities and col- 
leges will co-operate in its support. 

The Yale R.O.T.C. unit of Field 
Artillery has made an enviable record, 
and has provided the Army with ap- 
proximately one thousand officers. The 
Chief of Field Artillery has announced 
a program for the continuation of this 
unit, which promises to increase both its 
military efficiency and its benefits to the 


! students who join it. The physical fit- | 
| ness, technical proficiency, and spirit of | 


loyalty which this unit will seek to pro- 
mote are benefits which every young 
man should covet even though, as we 


must all hope, there should be no occa- | 


sion to use them in war. It is to be 
hoped that the students of the Univer- 
sity will seize this opportunity to com- 
bine an admirable system of training 
having educational values of its own, 
with service to the nation. 
(Signed) 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
Colonel F. J. Morrow, Chairman of 


the Committee on Education and Special | 


Training, in a letter enclosed with that 


of Secretary Baker says: “The Com- 


mittee is confident of the continued suc- 
cess of the Yale unit, and it can always 


| count upon our hearty co-operation.” He 


requests, in the interest of the commit- 
tee, Secretary Baker’s letter be given as 
wide publicity as possible, and that the 
committee be permitted to use it in 
statements from the Washington office. 


r ‘Trip Arranged 
To Permit Speeches 


Secretary Will Inspect Camps 
Early in Day to Leave 


Evenings Free 
New York Tribune — 
Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, March 9.—Secretary 
Baker, who left Washington to-day 
with Chief of Staff March to visit 
demobilization camps in the Middle 
West, on the Pacifie Coast and in the 
Southwestern states, has arranged a 
schedule that will provide opportunity 
for him to make numerous public ad- 
dresses. Mr. Baker and General 
March will arrive at each cantonment 
city in the early morning, in order to 
complete the inspection during the 
‘day, thus leaving the evening open 
for speaking engagements, 

The Secretary’s trip, which will 
consume three weeks, was not planned 
until after President Wilson returned 
tto this country and the opposition 
to the present draft of the league of 
nations had developed in the Senate. 
In fact it was believed that Secretary 
Baker, who some months ago an- 
nounced that he was again to visit 
Europe, would return to France ‘in. 
the Presidential party. Instead the 
swing around the circle in the West 
was planned. 

Secretary of the Interior Redfield 
also will tour the Middle’ Western and 
Northwestern cities in support of the 

! President’s league of nations scheme. 
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and from the law school 
versity in 1894; practiced law at M 
Virginia; became city solicitor of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
mayor of Cleveland; being appointed secretary of war 
py President Wilson in March, 1916. The secretary has’ 
puilt up an army, the greatest the western world ever 
saw and has been especially faithful in caring for the 
morals and health of the men. He perapesset with 
the great medical department and instituted every 
known system at the cantonments to protect the lives | 
and health of the soldier from contamination and con- 
tagion. His life is exemplary and a be called 
the leader of the young men of the nation, ~ 
eet Baker is accompanied by General Peyton Cc. 
March, chief of staff of the United States army. 
General March, was graduated from West Point in 
1888. His service was in the artillery branch. He 
served in the Philippine war with great distinction, His’ 
work as a soldier has been characterized by faithfulness 
and ability. In the present war the country has heard 
from General March as to the progress ‘of events. He 
has not pelieved in concealment but has kept the par- 
ents and relatives of soldiers fully informed. — 1a 
"Des Moines is honored by the presence of these twO) 
Americans who in the prevent war have served with 
\ istinction. j 
es city is attempting, in the brief time allotted, to 
demonstrate to these genuine Americans that they are 


thoroly appreciated. _ De ¢ 


Former Sails April 1; Naval 


‘Secretary March 5. 


WILL DISCUSS WARSHIPS 


Daniels and Experts to Conier 
With Allied Naval Officials. 


THREE SECRETARIES ABROAD 


Absence of President and Heads of 
Army and Navy at Same Time 
Said to Be Without Precedent in 
History of Nation—Vast Quanti- 
ties of Building Materials and 
Equipment to Be Disposed Of. 
Admirals to Accompany Daniels 
Include Taylor, Griffin and Karle. 


(By the Associated Press.) — 


Secretary Daniels and a party of | 
American naval experts will leave for 
Europe next week to discuss witb | 
allied naval officials the best type of | 
capital warships to be built ‘in the 
future, based on the lessons gained 
in the great war. Because of con- 
flicting opinions on this subject 
among American officers, the Secre- 
tary has been asked to submit a defi- 
nite recommendation ,to the next 
Congress, in December. 

It also was learned yesterday that 
Secretary Baker would sail for Hu- 
rope about April 1 to close up the 
business operations of the American 
expeditionary forces. He will be ab- 
gent about six weeks, and probably 
will arrive overseas before Secretary 
Daniels returns home. 


Army and Navy Without Chiefs. 


Thus President Wilson and the heads 
of both the army and navy probably 
will he away from the country at the 
same time, a situation which many 
‘officials said yesterday was without 
precedent. : ’ ‘ 

The Naval Secretary will be accom- 
panied by Rear Admirals Taylor, chief 
of the bureau of construction and re- 
pair; Griffin, chief of the bureau of 
steam engineering; Harle, chief of the 
'bureau of ordnance, and Commander 
‘Foote, his personal aid. The party 
will be joined overséas by Admiral 
Benson, chief of the bureau of opera- 
| tions, who is attached to the Ameri- 
‘can peace delegation, and Vice Ad- 


the French admiralty. 


Mr. Daniels and 


rel 
ar 
. 


and 


will go first to Paris to confer with 
Later they 
will visit London and Rome, and. 
probably will be away a month or 
more. Plans for the return trip have 
not yet been made. 

While all deductions to be drawn 
from war experiences will be dis- 
cussed in detail, the American mission 
will address itself particularly to the 
question of future types of capital 
ships. It has been the judgment of 
the navy general board, charged with) 
fixing the military characteristics of 
new ships. that the United States 
should continue to build dreadnoughts | 
of constantly increasing power and 
battle cruisers. This view is held by 
Rear Admiral Fletcher, chairman of 
the general board, and former com- 
mander of the Atlantic fleet. 

Experts Favor Composite Ship. ; | 

Admiral Mayo, now commander of 
the Atlantic fleet; Vice Admiral Sims 
and Rear Admiral Rodman, the three 
officers who have held the highest 
posts of the American service in the 
war zone, believe, however, that a 
composite ship, combining the speed 
of a battle cruiser with the gun 
power and armor of a battleship, 
should be substituted. These officers. 
have been particularly impressed by 
British experiments toward a com- 
posite craft with the construction of 
the Hood, one of the so-called British 
“hush” ships. 

Secretary Daniels has not taken 
sides in the dispute, nor have his 
three chief technical advisers, the 
men who will design and construct 
whatever ships may be decided upon, 
expressed any opinion. 


British Invitation to Daniels. 


It is the Secretary’s purpose to give 
these officers a full opportunity to go 
into all of the involved technical 
questions as to design during the trip 
abroad in order that he may have the 
benefit of their advice when it be- 
comes necessary for him finally to 
determine future ship types. 

Secretary Daniels was invited by 
the British admiralty to visit Europe 
during the war, but he was unable to 
accept that invitation. However, As- 
sistant Secretary Roosevelt, who will 
be acting Secretary while Mr. Daniels 
is overseas, twice visited the war 
zone. 

Secretary Baker made two ‘trips to 


France during the war, and haT 
planned a third one immediately after 
the signing of the armistice, so as to 
give his personal attention to the set- 
tlement of the many big problems 
growing out of the presence abroad 
of millions of American soldiers. 


, 


« CONTINUED ON SECOND PAGE, 
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ve 


miral Sims, commanding all American 


[naval forces in European waters. 


f Ships. 
his party will sail] — 
‘ltrom New York on the transport 
Leviathan a week from today, and jattend the peace conference, however, 
necessitated a delay, and Edward R. 


_ CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. 
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The decision of President Wilson to 


Stettinius, who was then in France as 
the personal representative of the 
Secretary of War, was intrusted with 
the negotiations looking to the dis- 
Position of the vast quantities of build- 
ing material and other equipment not 
ofastrictly military nature which had 
been concentrated for the army in 
France. 

When Mr. Stettinius returned some 
weeks ago he reported satisfactory 
Progress in his negotiations with the 
French and other governments, but 
there remain many questions which 
must be decided by the Secretary, who 
has felt that he could expedite this 
entire matter by his personal attention 
to it in Europe. 

The Secretary of War hopes to be 
able to complete all the work that lies 
before him in France in three weekq 
time and get back to Washington by 
the middle of May. While hd is over- 
tary Benedict Crowell, First Assistant 
Secretary, will act as Secretary of War. 
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HOLDS CROWDER TO BLAME. 


C. J. Post Asserts That General Had 
Power of Court-Martial Review. 


An interview relating to Secretary Ba~- 
ker’s defense of Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral Crowder was given. yesterday by 
Charles Johnson Post, now Director of 
the Publishers’ Advisory Board, at 200 
Fifth Avenue, and who, in 1914, at- 
tacked alleged abuses of the court-mar- 
tial system. { 

‘“‘When Secretary Baker,’ said Mr. 
Post, ‘‘ in his defense of Judge Advocate 
General Crowder stated that he did not 
recall prior to the war that ‘our sys- 
tem of military law ever became the 
subject of public attack on the ground 
of its structural defects’ he placed him- 
self on record as being probably the 
only official connected with the War 
Department who was not aware that in 
1914 an elaborate series of articles set- 
ting forth case after case of cruelty, in- 
justice, and abuse was published in Har- 
per’s. Weekly. 

‘These articles were based upon hun- 
dreds of cases in the War Department, 
which the Judge Advocate General's De- 
partment permitted me to go over. La- 


ter, when I wos fortified with facts and 
a Rus mIeoaS of. the departments meth- 
ods I asked questions which proved em- 
barrassing, and 1 was peremptorily de- 
nied further access to these public re- 
ords of public court-martial trials. 

‘**T charged that enlisted men were 
punished in time of peace with reckless 
severity and prison sentences for slight 
infractions of discipline when officers 
who had committed crimes of embezzle- 

ent and fraud against the soldiers un- 

er them, with whose funds htey were 

entrusted, were lightly punished by a 
simple dismissal from the army without 
prison sentence. 

“In no way does Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral Crowder attempt to meet the isue 


YORK TIMES, 


or deny the exposures of the Co 
sional Committee as to abuses 
humanities in his department; Gen 
Crowder merely attacks the courage 
General Ansell for making these 
public. ‘ 

“As to the legal argument, 
Crowder in substance states that h 
powerless to revise the abuses of | 
revision of the court martial ¢ 
cause it was necessary for Con: 
pass adequate legislation. This 
ingenuous. Congress passes the o 
law, the articles of war, 
legislative enactment 
War Department and other G 
mental departments. But like 


other great Governmental de; 
Congress also empowers that 
ment to establish its own 
regulations under the Con 
ganic law for the administratio: 
These rules are 


to reverse the opinions of the Jud, 
vocate General that preceded | 1 
similar way to that in which | ‘ 
partment chief can—where no leg 
ters are involved. For years hey t 
eral Crowder has elected to defen 
court martial system, and on his he 
alone is the responsibility for the ] 

ent general public condemnation,” 
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OUR 
ATTACKS ANSELL 


Judge Advocate General in Let- 
ter to Baker Says Administra- 
tion of Military Law During 
War Was Equitable. 


t 


DECLARES ANSELL DIDN’T 
START MOVE FOR REFORMS. 


Cites His Own Activities in This | 

- Direction and Blames Con- 
gress for Delaying Steps fora 
Tribunal of Review. 


| 


(Special to The Werkd.) 
WASHINGTON, March 9.—Judge 


Advocate General Crowder to-night 
|} came to his own defense and to the 
' @efense of the Military Code law. In 
la letter to Secretary Baker, Gen. 
Crowder argued: 

—That the administration of mil- 

tary law during the war has been 
generally fair and equitable. 

—That if the Military Code is weak 

in that there is not sufficient 
power to review judgments, it is the 
fault of Congress, to which hé sub- 
mitted legislation providing further 

reviewing power, in January, 1913, 

+) —That Brig. Gen, (now Lieut. Col.) 

Samuel T, Ansell did not oviginate 
the reform movement, and that Ansell 
has not been demoted or reprimanded 
because of his activity. 
Report Asked by Baker. 

Gen, Crowder was asked by Sec- 
retary Baker for a report summariz- 
ing the whole controversy over courts 
/martial.and outlining the background 
of military and legal facts behind the 
controversy. . Secretary Baker said 
he had no fears of ‘his own, but the 
public should be reassured, saying to 
Gen. Crowder: 

“T have not been made to believe 
| by the perusal of these complaints 
| that justice is not done to-day under 

the military law, or has not been'dono 

during thé war period. I wish to ton-. 
vey to you here the assurance of my 


entire faith that the system of mili- j 


tary. justice, both in its structur6é as 


organized ‘by: the statutes of Congress ! 


and the President’s regulations, and 
‘in its operation as administered dur- 
‘ing the war, is essentially sound.” 

‘Secretary Baker added that the 
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One Point of Concurrence. 
“With this I agree, and there is no 

controversy about it. I submitted 

and you approved in January, 1918, a 

draft of legislation vesting such a 


ifurther appellate or reviewing power 


in the President. The draft was in- 
troduced and died in the Senate Mili- 
tary Committee, which no doubt con- 
sidered it of less actual importance 
than other pressing business of the 
war. |f this were the only alleged 
difference ofr opinion within the de- 
partment, therefore, it vanishes with 
this simple statement, and it is diffi- 
cult to perceive a cause for unusual 
interest. 

“The storm centers, however, about 
three briefs—two from Gen. Ansell 
and one from myself to you, Strange 
to say, these briefs were not ad- 
dressed primarily to the desirability 
of such a power of review. That is 
conceded, They were addressed solely 
to the question of whether that power 
had not actually been granted by 
Section 1,199 of the Revised Sattutes, 
a law that had been on the statute 
books for fifty-five years, with but a 


single attempt to deduce from it the: 


grant of so broad a power in any 
officer of the Government. That sin- 
gle attempt was made in a desperate 
effort to obtain the release of a con- 
victed soldier by habeas corpus. 
Main Point of Difference. 


“The precise question on which Gen. 
Ansell and I do not agree was car- 
ried into a circuit court of the Uni- 
ted States anad there decided once 
for aall in a manner binding on al! 
administrative officers sworn to exe- 
cute the law as they find it. I shall 
not prolong this statement by dis- 
cussing of that question. That any 
administrative officer would be justi- 
fied in finding in the ‘unequivocal 
language of a statute so old, against 
the seasoned judgment of a Federal 
Court and the administrative prac- 
tice of fifty-five years, a hidden 
meaning revolutionizing the entire 
system of military justice is simply 
preposterous. 

“Cen. Anseli’s argument was an 
eager, earnest plea for a forbidden 
short cut based on expediency rather 
than on reason. With the desirability 
cf such an appellate power in the 
President you agreed and forthwith 
requested it of Congress ‘which alone 
sould grant it. Countenance of a 
plan to play ducks and drakes with 
a statute of the United States you 
refused. The briefs are in the Con- 
gressional Record, or in the reports 
of Commiitee hearings and they may 
confidently be left to the reading of 
any fair minded man, lawyer, or lay- 
man. That thread of the story is at 
an end. 

“But if the controversy is not over 
the advisability that such an appellate 
power and not jn a substantia] sense 
in the famous briefs, where is it? It 
lies in this: First, that Gen. Ansell 
believes that the power, when granted, 
should be vested in the Judge Advo- 
eate General, and that a complete 
judicial system with faithful analogies 


to the organization and ‘procedure of | 


eivik courts should be substituted for 
the present simple and direct system 
of army discipline, while the depart- 
ment believes that the power should 
be. vested in the President, that with 
such a grant of power the faults of 
the existing system will be completely 
removed with the éxercise of those 
powers and wiih th improvements 
that have been invested in the Jast two 
years.” } 
Juastifies the Present Code. 


military code, 
‘were designed for different purposes. 
iIn justification of the army system, 
he said: 

‘The military code, and especially 
our military i i 


1 


Gen. Crowder argued against the 
substitution of the civil-code for the! 
saying that the two 


rather than to the fairness and jus- — 
tice in the hearts of men. The very 
nature of the war is such that men 
forget the sordid views that made 
those checks and balances/necessary. 
* * * On this theory the soldier is 
remitted to the simple and diréct 
discipline in the army. His court 
has its inception in the old courts of 
chivalry and honor, and the essential 
principle remains. His conduct is 
taken before his comrades who de- 
termine whether it is the conduct of 
a soldier or no. 
Opposes Divided Command. 

“In this lies the difference between 
the systems of civil and military jus- 
tice. Tihe War Department naturally 
adheres: to ‘the latter system. It re- 
pels the thought of an army in the 
field with two commandes, oné in 
charge of its discipline and one in 
charge of its strategical and tactical 
manouvres. The picture is, to the 
student of war or to the man with’ 
the slightest familiarity with things 
military, nothing less than ridicu- 
lous.” 

In the man even Crowder’s argu- 
ment was without personal feeling or 
sentiment. . Near thé end of the let- 
ter, howéver, he took occasion 'to de- 
fend himself against any chatge of 
severity and to speak of Big. Gen. 
Ansell. He said: 

“Hostile criticism will undoubtedly | 
assert that the observations I have 
submitted commit me to a support of 
excessive sentences, which, of course, | 
is not true, I only speak the probable 
viewpoint of the officers who have as- 
sessed the sentences, but it may be 
said with entire accuracy that on the | 
day the armistice was signed, Nov. 11, 
1918, no person was serving the sen- 
tence of a general court martial who 
had on that date entered upon the! 
execution of the excessive portion of | 
his sentence. { 

“As you are aware, shortly after 
my resumption of full charge of the 
office of the Judge Advocate ‘'Genergql. | 
tT recommended the convening of a 
board of clemency to undertake with 
the greatest expedition the adjust- 
ment of war time punishment to, | 
peace time standards, and that an) | 
admonition was issued upon my rec- | 
!ommendation, to courts martial and 
reviewing authorities, both at home | 
and abroad, to conform, unless spe- 
cial reasons influenced them to 4 con- 
trary course, to the limits of punish- 
ment observed in time of peace. 

Vindicates His Own Course. 

“My motives any my actions have 
been attacked, and I have heen ad- 
vertised as haying hampered the ef- 
forts of Gen. Ansell. I have been 
been set off against him as reaction- 
ary. It bas been said that the pres- 
ent military code is archaic. T mereé- 
ly say that I began what proved 2) 
tedious and heart-breaking task of 
years to obtain a complete revision 
of the old military eode éarly in mv 
service, personally conducted that 
task, beginning ‘with my appoint- 
ment as Judge Advocate General, 
and at the end of four annual dis- 
appointments obtained its complete 
revision in 1916. 

‘During much of this time Gen. 
Ansell was one of the most promising 
and trusted officers in niy office. Dur- 
ing all the time that the code was in 
revision he never suggested to me 
nor, so far as I can learn, to any one 
else, any of the changes he is sug- 
gesting now. He participaed in pre- 
paring the manual for courts martial, 
which was based upon the new code,:! 
but he advanced none of these new | 
views. ; 

“Indeed, the first time that I was 
advised of such a view was in Nov- 
ember, 1917, o nthe occasion of his 
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'A BAKER OR MARCH 


‘So Secretary Rides in Stuffy 


| day 


| with half a seat in the rear day coach. 


. CHINAMPA—From La 
5 i : A—From La, P; 
ment A OF Casual Company RAY | 
DUE Ti 


MOUNT VERNON—From Br 
cluding 102d Supply Train, com in 
men; 102d Sanitary Train cae cal 
whom 35 officers and 835 enlisteae 
Train, complete, 35 Officers ang yo 
994 enlisted men jae 


are from Ne } 
York, 2 officers and 207 ontlstea® ’ 
enlisted men; 998, New York 2 oftich 


sey, 2 officers and 85 enlisted men; 2 
$71, West Virginia; $90, Regula: “tt 
1,000 and 1,416, Illinois; 1,403 a 

1,407, Marines; ‘1,408, Minnesota; 1,46 
sylvania; 1,413, South Dakota, aaa 
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JUST FOLKS TO HIM 


_ Smoker and Chief of Staff 
Gets Half a Seat. 


DES MOINES, March 11.—Becre- 
tary of War Baker contented himself 
with a seat in a crowded smoker of a 
stuffy two-car train for two hours to- 
getting into Des Moines. Gen. 


March, Chief of Staff, was favored | 


“Saye nothing; I ain’t got no au- 
thority to save no seats for nobody. If 
you got any secretanies with you 
they’ll have to take their chances on 
seats just lke anybody else,” was 
the greeting that Major Swing, aide. 
to Gen. March, got from a brakeman 
when he rushed from the Chicag' 
train over to a local to obtain seat 
for his party. 

But the officials saw the humor 
the situation and made the best 
the journey. 

“The Secretary 
came here to vis 
Fort Des Moines 
luncheon at the camp and 
quet in the city at night. 
late at night for Omaha. 


and Chief of Sta 
it Camp Dodge an 
and were guests 2 
at a ban 
They lef 
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CROWDER DEFENDS 
COURTS MARTIAL: 


TAGKS ANSEL 


——_—_»——_—_— 


Judge Advocate General in Let- 
ter to Baker Says Administra- 
tion of Military Law During 
War Was Equitable. 


,DECLARES ANSELL DIDN’T 
| START MOVE FOR REFORMS. 


} ee 


i Cites His Own Activities in This 
Direction and Blames Con- 
gress for Delaying Steps fora 
Tribunal of Review. 


(Qpeciaf to The Warkd.) 

WASHINGTON, March 9.—Judge 
Advocate General Crowder to-night 
came to his own defense and to the 
| defense of the Military Code law. In 
la letter to Secretary Baker, Gen. 
Crowder argued: 
co the administration of mil- 


| 
tary law during the war ‘has peen | 


generally fair and equitable. 
—That if the Military Code is weak 
in that there is not sufficient 
power to review judgments, it is the 
fault of Congtess, to which he sub- 
mitted lezislation providing further 
reviewing power, in January, 1918, 
{ iC peas Brig. Gen. (now Licut. Col.) 
Samuel T. Ansell did not omiginate 
the reform movement, and that Ansell 
has not been demoted or reprimanded 
because of his activity. 
Report Asked by Baker. 
} Gen. Crowder was asked by Sec- 
retary Baker for a réport summariz- 
| ing the whole controversy over courts 
martial.and outlining the background 
of military and legal facts behind the 
controversy. . Secretary Baker said 
he had no fears of his own, but the 


Gen. Crowder: 


that justice is not done to-day under 


during the war period, ] wish to con- 
| vey to you here the assurance of my 


organized ‘by the statutes of Congress 
and the President’s regulations, and 
in its operation as administered: dur- 
ing the war, Is essentially sound.” 

Becretary Baker addea that the 
public has not had a fair chance to 
judge the controversy on its merits. 
iGen, Growder, therefore, went into 
ithe subject at length. He said: 

“Gen, Ansell contends that there is 
a fault in the organic structure of 
the court martial system, in the fact 
that after a. man hes been tried by 
court martial, and the record of trigl 
has been reviewed by the authority 
that appointed the court (usually 2 
military officer of high rank), and by 
him finally approved and carried into 
execution, there is no further appel- 


public should be reassured, saying to | 


“T have not been made to believe | 
by the perusal of these complaints | 


| the military law, or has not beendono | 


entire faith that the system of mili- | 
tary justice, both in its structuré as} 
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jthe appointing officer’s review and 
|modify, affirm or reverse his action. 
One Point of Concurrence. 

“With this I agree, and there is no 
{controversy about it. I submitted 
;and you approved in January, 1918, a 
dvaft of legislation vesting such a 
; further appellate or reviewing power 
|in the President. The draft was in- 
troduced and died in the Senate Mili- 
tary Committee, which no doubt con- 
Sidered it of less actual importance 
| than other pressing business of the 
war, ]f this were the only alleged 
} difference ofr opinion within the de- 
partment, therefore, it vanishes with 
| this simple statement, and it is diffi- 
}cult to perceive a cause for unusual 
interest, 

“The storm centers, however, about 
three briefs—two from Gen. Ansell 
and one from myself to you, Strange 
to say, these briefs were not ad- 
dressed primarily to the desirability 
of such a power of review. That is 
conceded, They were addressed solely 
to the question of whether that power 
had not actually been granted 
Section 1,199 of the Revised Sattutes, 
a law that had been on the statute 


o 


single 
grant of so broad a power in any 
officer of the Government. That sin- 
gle attempt was made in a desperate 
effort to obtain the release of a con- 
victed soldier by habeas corpus. 
Main Point of Difference. 

“The precise question on which Gen. 
Ansell and I do not agree was car- 
ried into a circuit court of the Uni- 
ted States anad there decided once 
for aall in a manner binding on al! 
| administrative officers sworn to exe- 
cute the law as they find it. I shall 
not prolong this statement by dis- 
cussing of that question. That any 
administrative officer would be justi- 
fied in finding in the unequivocal 
language of a statute so old, against 
the seasoned judgment of a Federal 
Court and the administrative prac- 
tice of fifty-five years, a hidden 
meaning revolutionizing the entire 
system of military justice is simply 
preposterous. 

*“Cen. Ansell’s argument was an 
eager, earnest plea for a forbidden 
short cut based on expediency rather 
than on reason. With the desirability 
ef such an appellate power in the 
President you agreed and forthwith 
yequested it of Congréss ‘which alone 
vould grant it. Countenance of a 
plan to play ducks and drakes with 
a statute of the United States you 
vefused. The briefs are in the Con- 
gressional Record, or in the reports 
af Commiitee hearings and they may 


| 
| 
} 
} 


confidently be left to the reading of} 


any fair minded man, lawyer, or lay- 
man. That thread of the story is at 
an end. 

“But if the controversy is not over 
the adyisability that such an appellate 
power and not jn a substantia] sense 
in the famous briefs, where is it? It 
lies in this: First. that Gen. Ansell 
beli¢ves that the power, when granted, 
should be vested in the Judge Advo- 
cate General, and that a complete 
judicial system with faithful analogies 
to the organization and ‘procedure of 
| civik courts should be substituted for 
the present simple and direct system 
lof army discipline, while the depart- 
lyment believes that the power should 
be. vested in the President, that with 
such a grant of power the faults of 
‘the existing system will be completely 
removed with the éxercise of those 
powers and - with th improvements 
that have been invested in the Jast two 
years.” 

Justifies the Present Code. 


Gen. Crowder argued against the 


‘military code, saying that the two 
iwere designed for different purposes. 


‘he said: 


by | 


books for fifty-five years, with but aj 


attempt to deduce from it the: “™, 
| military, 


} 


i] 


| 
| 


| tice. 


{ment was without personal feeling or 
| sentiment, 
‘ter, however, he took occasion 'to de- 


| gesting now. 


substitution of the civil-code for the! 


demand the admirable systems of 
checks and balances, that is ilus- 
trated by the divorce of our execu- 
tive from our judicial system, we 
entrust ourselves to these devices 
rather than to the fairness and jus- 
tice in the hearts of men. The very 
nature of the war is such that men 
forget the sordid views that made 
those checks and balances/necessary. 
* * * On this theory the soldier is 
remitted to the simple and diréct 
discipline in the army. His court 
has its inception in the old courts of 
chivalry and honor, and the essential 
principle remains. His conduct is 
taken before his comrades who de- 
termine whether it is the conduct of 
a soldier or no. i 
Opposes Divided Command. 


“In this lies the difference between 
the systems of civil and military jus- 
The War Department naturally 
adheres to the latter system. It re- 
pels the thought of an army in the 
field with two commandes, one in 
charge of its discipline and one in 
charge of its strategical and tactical 
manourres. The picture is, to the 
student of war or to the man with 
the slightest familiarity with things 
nothing less than ridicu- 
lous.” 

In the man even Crowder’s argu- 


Near the end of the let- 


fend himself against any change of 
severity and to speak of Big. Gen. 
Ansell. He said: 

“Hostile criticism will undoubtedly 
assert that the observations I have 
submitted commit me to a support of, 
excessive sentences, which, of course, | 
is not true, I only speak the probable. 
viewpoint of the officers who have as- | 
sessed the sentences, but it may be! 
said with entire accuracy that on the, 
day the armistice was signed, Nov. 11, | 
1918, no person was serving the sen- | 
tence of a géneral court martial beg 
had on that date entered upon the} 
execution of the excessive portion of| 
his sentence. { 

“As you are aware, shortly after! 
my resumption of full charge of the 
office of the Judge Advocate ‘'Genergi, 
{I re¢ommended the convening of a 
board of clemency to undertake with 
the greatest expedition the adjust- 
ment of war time punishment to 
peace time standards, and that an 


|admohition was issued upon my rec- | 


ommendation, to courts martial and 
reviewing authorities, both at home} 
and abroad, to conform, unless spe- | 
cial reasons influenced them to 4 con- 
trary conrse, to the limits of punish- 
ment observed in time of peace. 
Vindicates His Own Course. 
“My motives any my actions have | 
been attacked, and I have teen ad- 
vertised as having hampered the ef- 
forts of Gen. Ansell. I have been 
been set off against him as reaction- 
ary. It bas been said that the pres- ; 
ent military code is archaic, TI mere- | 
ly say that I began what proved a 
tedious and heart-breaking task of | 
years to obtain a complete revision | 
of the old military é¢ode éariy in mv 
service, personally conducted that | 
task, beginning with my appoint- | 
ment as Judge Advocate General, 
and at the end of four annual dis- | 
appointments obtained its: complete 
revision in 1916. { 
“During much of this time Gen. | 
Ansell was one of the most promising | 
and trusted officers in my office. Dur- | 
ing all the time that the code was in| 
revision he never suggested tO me, 
nor, so far as I can learn, to any one | 
else, any of tha changes he is sug-~ | 
He participaed in pre- | 
paring the manual for courts martial, ! 
which was based upon the new code,:! 


| 
| 
| 
} 


|but he advanced none of these new | 


“The military code, and especially} 


lour military code, is designed to op- 
jerate on men hurriedly drawn from 


‘lithe liberal operation of the civil code, | 


and to concentrate their 
jtheir thought, their ind 


st 
ividual action 


‘en one comimon purpose—the purpose} 


ef victory. The common purpose is 
the plan of action. The plan of ac- 
tion cannot be, as we haye heard it is 
in. the Bolshevice :Army, the debated 
sense of the army. ‘The plan of ac- 
tion is and must be the plan of the 
commander. Therefore, the individual 
liberty code is designed to accom- 
plish that purpose. ? 

“what is the essence of all this? 
}It is, that for the purposes of peace 
lwe demand an intricate legal system, 
leven at the cost of technicalities, de- 


late body or officer who can review lays, and abstruse rules of law, we 


rengsth, | 


| 2 ELEY | views. 
iIn justification of the army system, ibs 
i { 


“Indeed, the first time that I was | 
advised of such a view was in Nov- | 
ember, 1917, 0 nthe occasion of his | 
presenting to you—not threugh me, 
and entirely without consulting me—~ | 
the first of the elaborate briefs about | 
which so much has beé nmade. 

Makes Specific Denials. 


“Tt has been charged that,’as a re- 
sult of that brief an order designat- | 
ing him as Acting Judge Advocate 
General was revoked, and further that 
he was relived from his duties of su- | 
pervising the administration of mili- 
tary justice. Nothing could be farther | 
from the truth. He was never re- 
lieved from his duties supervising the 
Administration of Military Justice, | 
except to take a trip to France, which 
he was eager to do, and this was con- 
siderably after the submission of the : 
brief, and after the revocation of the; 


erder pappointing him Acting Judge 
Advocate General and relieving me of 
my fnnections. 

“That. order was killed before [ 
knew anything about the brief. It 
had never been published. It had 
been obtained by him from the Chief 


of Staff, without consulting you and |} 


without your knowledge, and it was 
revoked by you because it was con- 
trary to your wishes. 

“Gen, Ansell asked me in a formal 
written memorandum to help him se- 
cure an order appointing him Acting 
Judge Advocate General in charge of 
my functions. I did not wish to be 
relieved, but did not wish to em- 
barrass you. I therefore replied in 
writing that he could take the matter 
up directly with the Secretary of War 
in his own Way. He did not take the 
matter up with the Secretary of War 


at all. He took it up with the Acting | 


Chief of Staff with the remark that I 
concurred. Upon this being shown 
the Chief of Staff marked the draft of 
an order that Gen. Ansell had pre- 
pared for suspended publication, By 
accident I learned of this order, — 
Leaves Other Issues to Inquiry. 


“This was before I had any intima- 
tion from any source of the prepara. 
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‘A BAKER OR MARCH 


| tjon- Of ¢he-first brief-or-any intimas 
had ached & 


ition that Gen, Ansel - 
pate ni @¥ ito th a 8 of 
any BF Il afer vA vo- 
| cates erg §& decalled 328 . Prion 

ce and’ you di ed 


to thé Crrehehst ‘Ol 
| that the order be not publish da. 
wyrhile it}iblifuefthat Geh BA gsell’s 
aitempt to? pecure/ an’, ord iving 
him my functions As Judge A¥iyocate 
|General was” toneurrent’ w his 
preparation of a brief urging a revo- 
jution in the military system and 
| his circulation of a document of such 
| grave consequences.am y. everys of- 
ificer in my office witho giving “me 
line slightest information of his ef- 
|forts, it is not true “that SI knew of 
the brief until after you directed the 
|nescinding of the unpublished order 
| gppointing him Acting Judge Advo- 
loate General. — 
“But I deem it unnecessary to enter 
| this field of accusation further and 
| discuss the many issues of fact which 
\nave been raised, as I am informed 
that the Inspector General of ¥the 
army has been designated to conduct 
a thorough investigation and make all 
thite ascertainments of fact that are 
necessary {o elucidate the Adminis~ 
|tration of military justice during the 
war period.” 


JUST FOLKS TO HIM 


So Secretary Rides in Stuffy 


Smoker and Chief of Staff 
Gets Half a Seat. 


DES MOINES, March 11.—-Secre- 
tary of War Baker contented himself 


with a seat in 


stuffy two-car train for two hours t 
Gen. 


day getting into Des Moines. 


a crowded smoker of a 


O- 


March, Chief of Staff, was favored 
) with half a seat in the rear day coach. 
“Save nothing; I ain't got no au- 


thority to save no seats for nobody. 


you § ‘ 
they'll have to take their 


seats just like 


chances 


ot any secretanies with y 


If 
ou 
on 


anybody else,” was 


the greeting that Major Swing, aide 


to Gen. March, 
jwhen he Fr 
train over 
for his party. 

But the officials saw the humor 
\the situation and made the best 
| the journey. 
| The Secretary and © 
came here -to visit Camp 
Fort Des Moines and were guests 


quet in the city at night. 
late at night for Omaha. 


got from 2 brakeman 
ushea from the Chicago 
to a local to obtain seats 


of] 
al 


hief of Stafl 
Dodge and 


2 


ik at the camp and at a bans 
luncheon a ne 


ht 


” oe 


day that 


city. 
i to- 
on going to 


; iVieS | rate lawyer 
Pee BRTAE WE OLE One story 
. 1 wtf jSecretary Dan 
Crowder’s office to inquire about 2 


| : \ SRE ffriend’s prospect of promotion was 

at ie met by a young officer, who sug- 
gested he weuld do well to “see Perry 
} @ b Heath about it.” Daniels to-night 
: denied this story, saying he had gone 


to Crowder’s: office to notroduce a 
: friend, Im the corridor outside 
i | Crowder’s room they met Heath. 
® 2 5 Heath, it, will be remembered, Was 
a prot 
———— an 


jels 


) ege of Mork Hana some years | 
}ago, and prominent in Republican | 
| Party aifairs. He was an Assistant | 
; | Postinaster General under Presiders | 
Democratic Senators Declare) yrcxintey. At one time be lived in 
“ Utah. 
Judge Advocate General! Senator King, a Democrat of Utah, | 
said of his experiences: 


Showed Political Favoritism | ‘“f bad beard that Porry had his | 


‘ane Italian Hand’ in it, and TY am 

: ; ‘ tee} not surprised if he has used some 
in Granting of Commissions. influence. I recommended several 
“ Democratic attorneys and some ame 

publicans as well, but I know of none 
of the Democrats that got in. On the 
other hand, there were four or five 
Utah Republicans who got commis- 


: 
: 
- 
| 
| 
. 


| ANSELL FRAMES HIS REPLY | 
TO SUPERIOR’S ATTACK, | sions in Crowder’s office.” 

} 

| 


«Political Enemies” Commissioned 


Fermer Senator Lewis of Tilinois 
twas quoted by friends as having*said 


| 

| Reduced Officer Asks the War |it seemed to him that “every political 
} enemy” he had was getting commis- 

| Department to Give State- 


tive Frank Doremus of Michigan, 
former Congressional Chairman, de- 
chared few if any Michigan Demo- 
erats succeeded in winning commis- 
sions, especially im Crowder’s office, 
although he recominended several 
able attorneys for places. Doremus 
told an amusing story related to him | 
by Representative John V. Lesher of | 
Pennsylvania. Lesher, a Democrat, 
went to see Crowder in regard to an | 
appoiniment of a lawyer of his dis- ; 
trict. They talked Be: ae aa a few 
° aI 7 inutes and then yen. Crowder, 2D- 
Crowder with the Secretary of War.|parontiy thinking Lesher @ Republi: 
accompanying the document with the| can, wound up the conference with: 
request thai it be made public in “well, UN gee Penrose about it. 


} 

Gs Pomerene said he had pro- } 
the same manner as Gen. Crowder’s Ma ape Secretary Baker that there | 
attack was made public-—through | 


sions in the Army and the J udge Ad- 
vocate General's office. Representa- 

ment the Same Publicity Ac- 

corded the Other Side. 


(Spesiad to The World.) 
WASHINGTON, March 11.—Lieut, 
Col. Ansell—Brigadier Genera? until 
a day or two ago—to-day filed his 
reply 6 Judge Advocate General 


was discrimination, put that Baker, 
the War Department press bureau had refused to. intervene, saying 6 
Col. Ausell cannot give out the 


would have to Tely on his staff offi- 
document without offending against 


cers. Senator Poamerene declared 
a frend from Ohio who had looked 
the military regulations, and so far 
no word is obtainable as to the 


into the situation had found the Re- 
publican National Committeeman 
course the department will take. 


from Michigan, Charles B. ere of 

Meanwhile the controversy that stari- Detroit, goryne tnt See eat. | 
ed with the effort to modify and 

humanize the archaic savagery of the 
eourt martial system is spreading to 

other phases. - 4 

Politics! Criticism Starts. 
Criticism of Gen. Crowder of a po-~ 

Htical nature that has been smolder- 
ing for some time, is beginning to 
ebay: into open fire, As a sequel to ated 
the Crowder-Anseli row tic . . 

‘ Senators Baie Aue PN ne ae Another development in the contro: | 

| Caring that if Gen. Crowder had | ¥ersy over an antiquated courts mer.) 

‘not been so busy in a seeming ef- | tial system came wosniget «wee 
| fort to develop a. Republican ma- charges by Representative Gow 
chine in bis department, he might New York, that Gen. Ansell, 10 ne 
baage less trouble on his hands now tacked the system, had been gore 
|} over the court martial situation. because of his revelations to wattar 
| Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, said: gress. Mr. Gould made public 2. a: oF 

“Jt was impossible for a. Democratic to Secretary of War eet us da 
Senator or Congressmen to break he said Gen. Ansell’s 8 a eed 4 
into Crowder’s office with a jimmy. In against a powerful boa eins qoenEeee 

\ common with other Senators 1 usually clique in your dengrtment. 

| failed to convince the Tudge Advocate 

|General that men I recommended 
should have commissions. But any 
number of Republicans from Ohio 
| were appointed. ¥ 
| «phere were six officers under 
{Crowder from Cincinnati, and five of 
the six were Republicans, alt of them 
_members of the George B. Cox gang. 

The sixth was an alleged Demorrat, 
a man who in my last campaign op- 
posed my nomination, saying he 
wanted a candidate who would be 

jaeeoptane to the German vote. 

| “Second Rate Lawyers.” 
| “jie these officers, and IT’do not know 


General, Vance McCormick, then 
Chairman of the Democraic National 
Committee, ‘wwent to the White 
Flouse and protested vigorously 
against the commission of Col. War- 
ren in Crowder’s office, it 1s nader= 
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BAKER AND DANIELS 
| QUIT AS PATRONS OF 
| BEETHOVEN CONCERT 


“Friends of Music” Cancel | 
i Entertainment Planned for 
Returned Troops, Following 
Protest by Mrs. Jay. 


The protest of Mrs. William Jay 
against the presentation of a Bee-. 
thoven programme as @ tribute to) 
, American soldiers and sailors was fol- 
lowed yesterday by the withdrawal of 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels aS 
patrons of the affair, and finally by 
the cancellation of the concert. 

“The Society of the Friends of Mu- 
sic,” said an announcement from 
that society last night, “regrets to, 
amnounce that they are abandoning: 
their Nation-wide tribute to the Best 
loers and men of the United States | 
| Army and Navy, which was to have 
‘been given on April 13. The Secre-! 
| taries of the War and of the Navy 
| who had consented to act a3 patrons 
{have no wwithdrawn on account of) 
the protest against the giving of a 
Beethoven programme. 

“The society were asked asked to 
change their programme, but are un- 
willing to be dictated to in this mat- 
ter by Mrs. William Jay and others, 
and, abhorring controversy and dis- 
turbance, prefer to abandon the con- 
) cert Mr. Walter Damrisch is giving 
a Beethoven concert on Thursday and 
Saturday of this week. We leave 
judgment to the intelligent public.” 
In Mrs. Jay's protest, which was 
sent to the press, she called the con- 
cert. “a subtle attempt” by “the 
friends of German kultur,” and said) 
it was under the management of Mrs, 
James F. D. Laner of No. 123 Bast 
35th Street. She pointed out that the 
programme was German and the con- 
ductor an Austrian. 

The Standing Committee of the 
Society of the Cincinnati followed 
Mrs; Jays lead ‘yesterday, and) 
adopted a resohition denouncing the 
proposed concert. 

{t called the pian, “an insult to the 
memory of ‘the gallant men who made 
the ‘supreme sacrifice of their lives 
in the war against Germany, in order 
that justice and right may prevail in 
the world.” r 


; 
: 
: 
: 
: 


yee. 


aoty 


Was SHINGTON 


i TOBMER 


ers of Congress Deter- 
ned to Investigate Acts. 


Lert : 
itor Declares Reply to Crowder’s 


ack Should Be Given to 
People—Military Affairs Chair- 
man Speaks of “Second Dreyfus” 
Controversy Growing Out of Crit- 
i of Courts-Martial. 


criticism of Newton D. 

_ Secretary. of War, has de- 

eC ‘om the clash between Lieut. 
.nsell and Judge Advocate Gen- 
Crowder, members of Congress 
ing yesterday that they will de-| 


Pad sent to Baevaniy. 
at the Presidio, San Francisco, 
‘Chamberlain, chairman of the 

ilitary affairs committee, 

nded that Ansell's reply to 

er’s attack on his subordinate 
public at once. 


8,” declared Chamberlain. 
. Ansell-Crowder 
after Ansell, then acting judge 

general, with temporary 
a pealagcle®, Eestenod before 


\d should be reformed. 
Mielegnam to Baker. 


tor Chamberlain, in his tele- 
0 Secretary Baker, said: 


furnished me confidentially and 
e information of the ee 
tee alone. 


In my iydement, it is a com- 


answer to the published defense : 
resent courts-martial system, | 


'S s affirmatively and convinc- 
Le necessity of courts-martial 


stibject in which the public’ 


vitally inter- 


controversy | 


PO ‘7 


therefore voRned this statenene| 
as being in a real sense a public 
document and one which you should 
be as quickly disposed to give to the 
public as you were the statement 
made in defense of the system. I ac- 
cordingly request that you authorize 
the Acting Secretary to release this 
statement for publication, not at a 
late date, but immediately, when the 


‘public mind is fresh with the subject | 


and is desirious of receiving it.” 
Looks for Publication. 


“T think that the Secretary of War 
ought to give this statement to the | 
public, and believe that he will dol 
so,” said,Senator Chamberlain. “This | 
should be done, not only because the 
statement is an affirmative contribu- 
tion of great informative value upon 
the subject of military justice itself, 
but because common fairness and 
justice to the officer who has advo- 
cated the necessity of reforming the 
present courts-martial system require 
i 

In a formal statement issued from 
Senator Chamberlain’s office, Secre- 
tary Baker is quoted as saying in a 
letter that “he himself had seen no in- 
justice in the army, that the present 
agitation was due to ‘inflamed state- 
ments; made by those in responsible 
| position,’ and declared his full faith 
and confidence both in the system and 
in the judge advocate general who 
was responsible for it.” 

Gen. Crowde1’s reply is character- 
ized as “a bitter attack on Gen, An- 
sell.” In a statement last Wednesday 
Senator Chamberlain said Gen, Crowd- 
er’s reply “did not state the facts, but 
was unreliable and deliberately mis- 


| leading.” 


Demotion Follows Testimony. 
“That the demotion of Gen. Ansell 


| Was because of his testimony before 


the Senate is no longer open to ques- 
tion,” continued the statement, “not- 
withstanding that on March 9 the 
Secretary of War issued an authorita- 
tive statement, saying that the demo- 
tion had no connection with the testi- 
mony, but was taken in due course of 
demobilization of the judge advocate 
general's department.” 

A War Department circular is cited 
as showing that Gen. Kreger, who 
succeeded Gen. Ansell, supplanted the 
latter in violation of the department’s 
own order, in which reference was 
made to demotion of officers “found 
unsuited for advanced rank.” 

" Senator Chamberlain says Ansell 
“could hardly have been found un-| 
suited, in view of his citation Janu-| 
ary 27 for the distinguished service 
medal. The citation mentioned “espe-,| 


cially meritorious and conspicuous 
service as acting judge advocate gen-| 
eral,’ and said his ‘broad and con- 
structive interpretations of law and 
regulation have greatly facilitated the! | 
conduct of the war and military ad- | 
ministration.” H 

“The demotion of Gen. ~Ansell and, 
the transfer to his place of Gen. Kreger } | 
has resulged in the worst kind ef mal- 


eee re says " Gharkberlain.| 
“Gen. Kreger organized and fully un- 
derstood the office in France, and Gen. | 
Ansell organized and thoroughly un-| 
derstood the office here at home. The} 
office in France is now in charge of | 
an officer who is unfamiliar with its. 
organization and duties, and so. is the 
office here at home.” 

“By reason of bias and prejudice,” 
Senator Chamberlain says, the in- 
spector general of the army is dis- 
| qualified to pass judgment on affairs 
of the judge advocate general’s office, 
which he is investigating. 

Gen, Ansell’s statement before the | 
| Senate military committee showed that 
| the inspector general of the army and 

the chief of staff stood upon the side 
of the judge advocate general in deny- 
ing any right of revision of courts- 
martial judgment. These officers later 
were characterized by Ansell as “ab- 
solutists and reactionaries.” 


“Misled” by Baker. 


The statement from Senator Cham- | 
berlain’s office charges that Secretary | 
Baker “deliberately misled Congress 
while it was still in session by ae | 
pliedly stating in a reply to a letter } 
written to him by Congressman Gould, |: 
of New York, prior to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, that Gen. Ansell 
Would not be demoted.” 

The demotion order was not made 
public until Congress had adjourned. 


1 ‘falling with Se 
errands: of Ml assert that 


q ‘t ¥ v ay Anse 
rai ALIN AE the Inspector General should be auto- ee - 
KO ; BOL UA LY matically disqualified from the inves- a — , 
j | TNPT tigation py reason of alleged bias and oP ae © ... a 
ra) J id ha prejudice. When Col, Ansell was be- The Ansell Charges Again | 


~ fore the Senate Military Affairs Com- |. Senator Chamberlain’s demand on the 


} , J mittee he testified that the Inspector r 
PFPLY -Generey (bad eng We pate War Department for the publication of 
. Staff and Gen. Crowder in r 
ad : j any right of revision of courts mar- 
, nt Asa resul 
—_——>—_ 
s 


Lieutenant Colonel Ansell’s reply to 
Dre eee , t of this po- General Crowder’s recent charges sug- 
| sition by.the three officers in superior gests the existence of a sharp prejudice 
\ positions, Col. Ansell filed with the 


i prief in which he inside the department against Colonel 
Senator Wires Secretary That Seana eer oe tart General ead other Ansell. The latter took a big personal 
‘officers mentioned were “professional 


7 wer to. ; a a risk.in calling the attention of the Sen-_ 
pene ameer's 45 sith eee Lal anstll, ate Committee on Military Affairs to 


ial Sys- oat not be administered in the army defects in the administration of militar 
Defense of Court Marti y in accordance with their views. ; justice. Has he been harshly disciplined 
tem Is Complete. for that? Has there been in his case 
a biased application of the policy of 
demotion and silence? } 
Secretary Baker is on record as re- 
jecting the idea that “justice is not 
done to-day under the military law or has — 
not been done during the war period:” 
He has also said that he believes “the | 
conditions implied by these recent com- 
plaints do not exist and have not ex- 
isted.” But Senator Chamberlain, whose | 
opinion in these matters is entitled to 
great respect, differs radically from Mr. | 
Baker. He says that Lieutenant Colonel 
Ansell’s latest letter now im the hands 
of the War Department “is a complete 
answer to the published defence (Gen- | 
eral Crowder’s) of the court-martial 
system.” General Crowder’s report was 
solicited by the Secretary and was 
aad given to the press. Why is 
ch ky > uieutenant Colonel Ansell’s reply onl 
furnished my wee ae Bee ary by handed about in confidence? nal ? 


Gen. Ansell and/agaasesed to the Eee It is also charged that the Ansell 
sounre ee sa erawder in de- demotion was in conflict with a depart- 
fense of the present court ge ment regulation. The public is not par- 
Pea ee ne ‘Say. ihe ticularly interested in the personal 
statement of Gen. Ansell has abean , ttiction which apparently exists between 
Se anton on ee. Millay. Con- Lieutenant Colonel Ansell and General 
vie caer alam Crowder. But it is deeply interested in 


“T have read ie. hacen tee the question whether an officer who has 
core. “oe amy, fobs seat R defense done a public service at cost to himself 


of the present Pa tl pce shall be protected in his rights or shall 
Piucingly. tbe ‘necessity of court mar- be exposed to humiliation at the hands 


tial reform, a subject in which the of those who dislike him and resent his 
Bou aoe Congress are now vitally ecitichenia “feee aeeicee he cata ene 
imter: v ¢ 

“T therefore regard this statement as making. 7 
being in a real seep Sah cae ah The Ansell incident is not closed. It 
ment and one which you shi be close | 
as quickly disposed to give to the cannot be closed by the publication of | 
public as you were the statement | whitewashin g assurances ih wankers. ist 
made in defense of the system. I a othe aiateestlan SER ubeedmanice 
accordingly reauest that you author- Pai is fae NE . 
ize the Acting Secrtary to release this military justice. ecre a Vv 
wtatement..for rab eation : a ae Baker’s course so far naturally gives 
ater date ibut immediately, when $ § : y 
(public mind is fresh with the subject birth to inferences harmful to his good 
and is desirous of receiving it.” . repute. 

Secretary Baker is at Presidio, Cal; 
with Gen. March. —_— 

_ Col. Ansell Protests, 

Col, Ansell, it was learned to-day, 
is making a protest against investi- 
gation of the court martial contro- 
versy and the situation in the office 
of the Judge Advocate General. His 
protest against probing by the In- 
lspector General is based on the ; 
‘ground that the administration of 


5 (Special to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—A de- 
mand that the reply of Samuel T, 
Ansell, recently demoted from Briga- 
dier General to Lieutenant Colonel, 
to Gen. Crowder on the administra- 
tion af military law be made public 
immediately was telegraphed to Sec- 
retary of War Baker by. Senator 
Chamberldin to-day, who said: Z 

“J think that the Secretary of War 
ought to give this statement to the 
public, and believe he will do so. 
‘This should be done not only because 
the statement is an affirmative con- 
tribution of great informative value 
upon the subject of military justice 
itself, but because common fairness 
and justice to the officer who has ad- 
|Yocated the necessity of reforming 
‘the present court martial system re- 
quire it.” in 

The Senator's telegram follows: 

YTelegram to Baker. 
“Upon my request IT have have been 


| 


- 
Se ———— ————————————————————————— —ououououososoooO 


jlitary justice is not an incident of 


ee 


Ne 


Formally Requests 


Rejoinder to Crowder 
Be Made Public, 
NGAIN ASSAILED 


1 to The New York Times. 

NGTON, March 16.—Senator 
n of Oregon, Chairman of the 
itary Committee in the last 


day sent to Secretary of | 


is absent from*Wash- 
of inspection, a tele- 
him to make publie the 


“Lieut. Col. Samuel 'T. An-| 


de to Major Gen. Hnoch 
ent ‘defense of the army 
“8 tem. It was in this 
ent Crowder made the 
that Lieut. Col. Ansell had 
nself appointed Judge 

in place of General 


ich Senator Chamber- 


March 16, 1919. 


dresse 


e 


in rent 


é 
give data to the 
ou we re to the statement 
ne defense of the system. 
sn8e OF the. SYase 
equest that you 4u- 
] 2 Acting Secretary to release 
itement for publication, not at 
‘ out immediately, when the 
fresh wi 


J Ansell’s. reply was *sub- 
dict Crowell 


army rank.  — ae 
_ A statement was made by the War 
‘Department that the office of the acting 
Judge Advocate General in France, 
which had been created to review courts- 
martial Judgments in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, had been abolished 
and that it was necessary to find a 
place for General Kreger. In finding 
him a place it is contended that the de- 
partment, not only demoted his senior, 
but violated Order 69, inasmuch. as 
General Kreger became the surplus of- 
‘ficer. — ‘ RSS 
| It now develops that the. War Depart- 
ment abolished the office in France on 
‘March 1, ,only to re-etstablish it on 
arch 13. | 3 
' The charge also is made that the de- | 
| motion of General Ansell and the trans- | 
fer to his place of General Kreger have 
resulted in maladministration. General 
| Kreger. organized and thoroughly ae 
derstood the office ‘in France and Gen- 
eral Ansell organized and thoroughly 
understood the office here at Home. 
The office in France, it is asserted by 
| | supporters of Ansell, is now in charge 
| of an officer who is unfamiliar with its 
| organization and duties and‘ the office 
here will be in, similar condition, as 
General Crowder is going to Cuba. It 
also is asserted that, instead of a de- 
crease by way of demobilization or oth- 


|  erwise in the office of the Judge Advo- 
cate General, the number of officers 
and peer din that. office is steadily in-| 
creasing. oe ; | 
As to General, Ansell being ‘‘ un- 
auited’’ for his advanced position, it is | 
. insisted by those rallying to his support 
that he could hardly have been unsuited 
as Brigadier General and acting Judge 
Advocate General of the Army, because} 
by panera He No. a pe EUS 
2%, , i nse ervice Medal | 
ean AT a The citation read: 
“‘ Brig. Gen. Samuel T. Ansell, U. S. 
.. for especially meritorious and con- 
apicuous service as acting Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army, whose broad 
and rae ayy siteporerdens Re a 
and, regulation have greatly facilita 
the conduct of the war and military 
administration.” — 3 


Ansell Protests Inspection. 
There wags another development in the 
wituation tonight in connection with the 
Aisclosure that the Inspector General of 
‘the Army, Major Gen, John L. Chamber- 
‘Jain, is investigating the office of the 


_|rank would be demoted to their regular 


of nspector General and also be- 
cause the Inspector General himself is 
Sieees to be disqualified: by reason of 
fas and prejudice. a oe ; 

‘The controversy concerning military 
justice is taking on a more serious 
“aspect than was at at expected in the 
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No. 557 


U. S. MILITARY COURT SYSTEM DEFENDED 
BY JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL CROWDER 


IN A LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


PUBLISHED AS REPLY 
TO RECENT CRITICISM 


“Families of Men in the 
Army Entitled to Know 
Facts,’’ Says Mr. Baker. 
Expresses Entire Faith in 
System and Administra- 
tion—Answer to ‘Highly 
Colored Press Reports of 
Certain Extreme Sitate- 
ments.” 


Publication of the following corre- 
spondence between the Secretary of War 
and the Judge Advocate General is au- 
thorized by the Secretary of War for 
the purpose of presenting to the people 
facts in relation to the system of military 
justice: 5 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 1, 1919. 


My Drar Gen. Crowprer: I have been 
deeply concerned, as you know, over the 
harsh criticisms recently uttered upon 
our system of military justice. During 
the times of peace, prior to the war, I 
do not recall that our system of military 
Jaw ever became the subject of public 
attack on the ground of its structural 
defects. Nor during the entire war 
period of 1917 and 1918, while the camps 
and cantonments were full of men and 
the strain of preparation was at its high- 
est tension, do I remember noticing any 
complaints either in the public press or 


in Congress or in the general mail arriv- * 


ing at this office. The recent. outburst 
of criticism and complaint, voiced in pub- 
lic by a few individuals whose position 
entitled them to credit, and carried 
throughout the country by the press, has 
been to me a matter of surprise and 
sorrow. FE have had most deeply at 
heart the interests of. the Army and the 
welfare of the individual soldier, and I 
have the firmest determination that 
justice shall be done under military law. 


“Publie Apprehensions Groundless.” 


I have not been made to believe by the 
perusal of these complaints that justice 
is not done to-day under the military law, 
or has net been done during the war 
period. And my own acquaintance with 


the course of military justice (gathered . 


as it is from the large number of cases 
(Continued on page 6.) 


GOVERNMENT FIXED-NITROGEN 
ADMINISTRATION TO BE FORMED 
Will Try to Endow War Nitrate 
‘Plants with Maximum Peace- 
Time Efficiency. 
The following statement is authorized 


by Mr. Benedict Crowell, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War: 


The United States nitrate plants were | 
_ built with the greatest urgency to meet 


imperative military necessities. These 
immediate military demands were extin- 
guished by the signing of the armistice. 
The problem now is to endow these 
plants with the maximum peace-time 
value, while maintaining and enhancing 
their war efliciency. This involves new 
questions in the technique of fertiliza- 
tion, -and requires not only constructive 
but creative work. : 

Following a careful study of the situ- 
ation, it has been decided to establish 
forthwith a civilian organization, under 
the interdepartmental control of the Sec- 
retaries of War, Navy, Interior, and Ag- 
riculture, to be known as the United 
States Fixed-Nitrogen Administration, 
and charged with all of the Govern- 
ment’s fixed-nitrogen interests. In due 
course the nitrate plants and other in- 
terests now admibistered by the Nitrate 
Division of the Ordnance Department of 
the Army will be turned over to this new 
fixed-nitrogen administration. 

Mr. Arthur Graham Glasgow has been 
requested to act as first administrator 
and to be responsible for creating the 
new organization. 


CUBAN STRIKERS REJECT TERMS, 


Refuse to’ Abide by Award Made by 
President as Arbiter. 


Advices to the State Department from 
Habana, Cuba, state that the strikers 
haye rejected the President's award, 
given on their request to have him act 
as arbitrator and have broken all 
further conferences. The strike is re- 
ported to be spreading. Railways are at 
a standstill, causing curtailment of the 
sugar production, in which United States 
interests are affected. 

This strike~is a sympathetic strike in 
connection with that of the building 
trades unions declared last December. 


During the week ended Mareh 1, 41 
locomotives were shipped to various rail- 
roads, aceording to a statement issued 
by the Railroad Administration, 


PERSONNEL OF INDUSTRIAL 
BOARD OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE ANNOUNCED 
BY U.S. COUNCIL OF DEFENSE 


ACTIVITIES EXPECTED 
TO BE TEMPORARY 


The Condition, lis Cause, lis 
Remedy, the Results to Be 
Expected, and the Objec- 
tions to the Purpose Ana- 
lyzed in Statement Issued 
by the Council—Offices to 
Be in Council of National 
Defense Building. 


The United States Council of National 
Defense announces, under the authority 
of William CG. Rredfield, Secretary of Com- 
mInerce, the following’ personnel of the 
Industrial Board of the Department of 
Commerce: 

George N. Peek, chairman, Moline, Ill., 
formerly vice president Deere & Co. 

Samuel P. Bush, Columbus, Ohio, 
president, Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 

Anthony Caminetti, Washington, D. C., 
commissioner general of immigration, 
Department of Labor. ; 

Thomas K. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga., presi- 
dent, Atlantie Steel Co. 

George R. James, Memphis, Tenn., 
president, William R. Moore Dry Goods 
Co. : 
T. C. Powell, Cincinnati, Ohio; director, 
capital expenditures, Railroad Adminis- 
tration. y 

William M. Ritter, West Virginia, 
president, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co: 

The President has authorized the ap- 
pointment of a board to address post-war 
stagnation in commerce and industry. 
The condition, its cause, its remedy, the 
results to be expected, and the objections - 
to the course purposed are briefly ana- 
lyzed below : 


I. The Condition: 


(a) Although— 
1. Commercial stocks are de- 
pleted. 

2. There is plenty of money. 

. Building and construction 
are several years in ar- | 
rears of necessity. ; 

. A long period of enforced 
economy is greatly re- 
lieved. 

. Markets are in prospect in 
all parts of the world. 


~ 
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PERSONNEL OF INDUSTRIAL BOARD ANNOUNCED 


(bd) Stili— 

1. Buying is timid and has 
been decreasing in vol- 
ule. 

. Money is also timid and 1e- 
mains in bank. 

Some mills and factories 
are idle; few are running 
full. 

. Construction of public and 
private works has not be- 
gun. 

5. Nonemployment is spread- 
ing. 

II. The Cause: ; 

(a) War-required production abnor- 
mally increased generally, and abortively 
increased respecting certain commodities 
specially needed for war. This irregular 
inerease was secured by enormously in- 
creased prices. Consequently, the sudden. 
termination of war left a highly inflated 
and yery irregular market, which is gen- 
erally far above what the peace demand 
Will support and which is not homogene- 
ous, many prices being abortively above 
their place in the normal pattern. 

(b) This situation was originally cre- 
ated by the abnormal operation of the law 
of supply and demand, stimulated by the 
great need of the European countries 
for war materials before this country 
entered the war; but after we entered 
the war the law of supply and demand 
Was adjourned, and was replaced by such 
new and powerful forces as priority cer- 
tificates, compulsory and commandeering 
orders, export and import restrictions, 
and price fixing. ‘These forces worked 
through comprehensive agreements and 
cooperation between the Goyernment and 
industry. Therefore it may fairly be 
stated that the existing condition was not 
brought about by the normal operation of 
the law of supply and demand. 

(c) The normal operation of the law 
of supply and demand can not cure what 
it did not cause, first, because it can not 
operate until buying begins, and, second, 
because buying can not begin until we 
have a more normal, stable, and homog- 
enous market. 

(d) Hyerybody knows that some prices 
must fall. No one dares buy until they 
do fall and even then everybody will 
wait to see how far they fall. Individual 
action in lowering selling prices is there- 
fore timid, unscientific, and long drawn 
out. It can not render the market uni- 
form or stable, but on the contrary ren- 
ders it unstable, dangerous, and panicky. 
The law of supply and demand would 
cure the situation eventually, but can 
we afford to wait, first through a period 
of suspicion and uncertainty, then through 
a panicky crash in all markets, and then 
through chaotic readjustment? By sane 
and temperate action all this can he 
avoided and the law of supply and de- 
mand helped over the gap between hold- 
over war prices and a stable level. 

(e) Some uncertainty results from 
governmental accumulation of facilities 
and raw, finished, and partly finished ma- 
terials, which must be fed very care- 
fully into the market. This situation 
requires the cooperation and advice of 
industry. 

III. The Remedy: : 

(a) The condition must be cured as it 
was caused. It was not caused by the 
normal operation of the law of supply 


and demand but by general, comprehen- 
sive cooperation and agreement between 
industry and Government. It must be 
cured by the same kind of cooperation 
and agreement—a consummation )pos- 
sible only at the instance and with the 
approval of Government. 

(b) Wholesome cooperation in Ameri- 
can business at governmental instance 
was proved in the War Industries Board 
(W. I. B.). Governmental control as 
practiced by the W. I. B. is no *longer 
necessary, but cooperation and agree- 
ment in industry at governmental in- 
stance and with governmental approval 
is necessary to bring the law of supply 
and demand back into normal operation 
and to let loose prosperity 

(ec) To this end the President has au- 
thorized a board, largely of W. I. B. men, 
operating on W. I. B. ideals, minus 
W. I. B. control, to call industry to- 
gether group by group, and let them de- 
cide on prices to be offered to the Nation 
as the governmentally approved judg- 
ment of assembled industry on a price 
scale low enough to be stable, homoge- 
neous throughout the whole fabric, and 
founded so solidly on a comprehensive 
review of conditions as to encourage 
general buying, including that of the rail- 
roads and other governmental agencies, 


‘and the resumption of normal activities. 


IV. Results to Be Achieved: 

(a) Basic commodities such as steel, 
building materials, textiles; and food will 
be considered first and brought to a 
stable basis. The Governmental policy, 
as expressed by the bill to authorize pur- 
chase by the Government of wheat at the 
guaranteed price and resale of it at the 
world price is to assist in bringing prices 
of basic commodities to normality by 
bringing down the cost of living. It is 
hoped that these steps alone will auto- 
matically operate to reduce the price of 
fabricated articles. If they do not do so 
in any particular case the industry af- 
fected will be invited into conference. 

(b) As soon-as a stable and wholesome 
scale of prices is achieved, the cost of 
living will have so far been reduced as 
to create automatically reductions in the 
price of labor without interfering with 
American standards and ideals for the 
treatment and living conditions of labor, 
and thus the last inflating element will 
have been withdrawn from prices. It is 
believed that industry will agree that the 
cost of living must be substantially re- 
duced before labor should be asked to ac- 
cepty lower wages, and thus industry 
should stand the first shock of readjust- 
ment. 

(ce). The assurance to the country of a 
market stabilized at the lowest reasonably 
expected level will loosen such a flood of 
buying for the recreation of stocks, the 
mmaking up of arrears in the building pro- 
gram, the feeding of needs long starved 
by economy and the invasion of world 
markets, as may stand unprecedented in 
this country. Irom the stable level thus 
reached by cooperation we may expect a 
healthy and normal condition created by 
the complete and unhampered operation 
of the law of supply and demand. 


V. Objections to the Governmental Pur- 
0 pose Shortly Answered: 

Objection (a). Business resents Gov- 
ernmental interference and control which 
is to be avoided rather than encouraged. 


Let conditions alone and the law of sup- 
ply and demand will cure all evils. 

Answer. The war developed a new 
thing in’ Government, cooperation and 
mutual help between Government and in- 
dustry, in which Government appeared 
not as a policeman and not as a jealous 
guardian of a suspicious character but as 
a friend and helper. The idea proved 
itself. What is proposed is not govern- 
mental control. The board has no power 
of control. It is proposed to provide a 
forum in which industry can meet and 
agree on a policy for itself at the instance 
and with the approval of Government, 
which will help the law of supply and 
demand over the gap between hold-over 
war prices and a stable level. 

Objection (b). Business and industry 
will not come into a governmental con- 
ference unless there is a power of com- 
pulsion. é 

Answer. The experience of the W. I. B. 
utterly disproves this criticism. It has 
been argued that patriotism impelled busi- - 
ness and industry to the W. I. B. Pa- 
triotism is not adjourned with the closing 
of the war. 

Objection (c). War prices were fixed 
at such a level as to insure the production 
of many high-cost and inefficient produc- 
ers. What is proposed would shut off 
this production. 

Answer: This production is not needed 
in peace. The American people can not 
be expected to support inefficiency in the 
enterprises that serve them with the 
necessaries of life or to maintain produc- 
tion not normally needed. Inflated pro- 
duction above that which would be sup- 
ported by the law of supply and demand 
must cease. 

Objection (d). Such 
must necessarily require 
end readjustment of labor. 

Answer: This is quite true. It is nec- 
essary. The distribution and allocation 
of labor to war industries has upset the 
normal pattern in this country for four 
years. What is proposed is a stimulated 
peace industry which will employ as 
much or more labor as did war indus- 
tries, especially considering the loss of 
man power, due to decreased immigra- 
tion, loss by influenza, war, and probably 
increased Army and Navy. That it will 
employ them in different places and at 
different tasks is inevitable, whether the 
proposed step is taken or not. 

Objection (e). A general reduction in 
selling prices now will force industry 
and commeree-to take a loss on products 
purchased at war prices. 

Answer: This is true and inevitable, 
whether the proposed plan is attempted 
or not, but under the proposed plan bet- 
ter adjustments are possible; buying 
will begin immediately, the overhead of 
continuing high-cost operations through 
a period of stagnation is eliminated, and 
finally much of the loss will be recouped 
by buying at fair prices and selling in the 
inevitably inereasing market that will 
result from the normal operation of the 
law of supply and demand under pros- 
perous conditions. 


readjustment 
redistribution 


VI. In Conclusion: 

Tt is expected that the activities of 
the board will be temporary and are ijn- 
tended only to give governmental as- 
sistance to aid the law of supply and 

(Continued on page 4.) 
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WORK OF CONGRESS 
BRIEFLY TOLD ~ 


David R. Francis, Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, gave the Senate committee investi- 
gating bolshevik and other propaganda 
a description of conditions as he knew 
them in Russia at a session of that com- 
mittee Saturday. He declared that peace 
in Europe was impossible so long as the 
bolshevik remain’ in power in Russia. 
Ambassador Francis was in Russia for 
more than a year after the bolshevik re- 
gime began. He said that Germany 
would exploit Russia under bolshevist 
tule, which would make Germany in 
reality a victor and that within 10 years 
she would be stronger than in 1914. 

Ambassador Francis said that a thor- 

ough study of the doctrines of the bol- 
shevists convinced him it meant a return 
to barbarism and that it must be stamped 
out as it constitutes a menace to the whole 
civilized world. The practices and doc- 
trines of the bolshevists, he said, made it 
impossible for any responsible Govern- 
ment to give it recognition. Russia, he 
said, was honeycombed everywhere with 
German agents and if the war had been 
delayed another five years the hold of 
Germany would haye been so strong it 
néver could. have been dislodged. To-day, 
he declared, Germany was steadily in- 
creasing her firm grip upon Russian in- 
‘terests and was controlling what indus- 
tries now exist. He expressed the belief 
that German and Austrian officers were 
in command of the Red forces in northern 
Russia. 
* Jn his judgment the Bolshevist do not 
represent 10 per cent of the Russians, but 
maintained their hold on the country 
through the exercise of terrorism. Mr. 
Francis said he always believed Lenine 
and Trotsky were German agents, and he 
never placed any trust in either of them. 
Lenine, he said, was the brains of the Bol- 
shevist movement, but a fanatic. Trot- 
sky, he explained, was even more prilliant, 
but an adventurer, completely dominated 
by Lenine. 

At the conclusion of the session, Chair- 
man- Overman announced that it was 
doubtful if any other witnesses would be 
heard, but added that a mass of docu- 
mentary evidence showing the existence 
of Bolshevik and other lawless propa- 
ganda within the United States would be 
inserted in the record. ~~ 

Representative Good of Iowa, who will 
be chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in the next Congress, in a state- 
ment issued Saturday, contended that if 
the calling of Congress in extra session 
was delayed until June a number of the 
appropriation bills that must be passed 
before the beginning.of the new fiscal 
year, July 1, would fail. “ Without the 
passage of the money measures at. an 
early date,” he said, ‘““several Government 
departments would be without funds to 
carry on their activities.”. The seven 
appropriation bills that failed of passage 
carried appropriations aggregating -$3,- 
821,725,962. - 


GERMANY SEIZING CATTLE. 


Advices from Copenhagen, Denmark, 
state that German authorities are issuing 
orders for the seizure, beginning to-day, 

_ of all cattle in the Province of Schleswig. 
71—19——3 


List of Transports and Army Units | 
Sailing From France for United States 


The War Department authorizes pub- 
lication of the following information + 

The transport Maumee sailed from 
Brest March 6 and is due to arrive at 
New York March 20 with the following 
troops: 

Casual Company No. 1473, Ohio, 2 officers, 
102 mén. ¢ ‘ 


The cruiser Seattle sailed from Brest 
March 6 and is due to arrive at New 
York March 19 with the following troops: 


104th Machine Gun Battalion, 
New York, 12 officers, 396 men. 

Detachments 107th Infantry, Camp. Dix,;3 
officers, 244 men. 

Mobile hospital No. 102, 7 officers, 60 men, 
as follows: Camp Sherman, 5 officers, 34 men ; 
Camp Dix, 2 offieers, 26 men. 

Casual companies as follows: No. 945, Cali- 
fornia, 2 officers, 145 men;-No. 947, Massa- 
chusetts, 1 officer, 151 men; No. 955, New 
York, 2 officers, 145 men; No. 956, Pennsyl- 
vania, 2 officers, 146 men’; No. 1463, scattered, 
2 officers, 140 men; No. 1907, scattered, 1 
officer, 96 men. 


complete, 


Other casuals: 4 field clerks, 
Also 20 naval enlisted men. 


3 civilians. 


The transport Guiseppe Verdi sailed 
from Marseille March 6, and will arrive 
at New York with the following troops: 

Transportation Corps Company No. 60, 7 
officers, 228 men, as follows: Camp Seyier, 
1 officer, 45 men; Camp Sherman, 1 officer, 36 
men; Camp Funston, 1 officer, 33 men ; Camp 
Lee, 1 officer, 30 men; Gamp Bowie, 1 officer, 
29 men; Canip McClellan, 1 officer, 25 men; 
Camp Merritt, 1 officer, 25 men. 

Transportetion Corps Company No. 107, 4 
officers, 224 men, as follows: Camp Dix, 1 offi- 
cer, 92 men; Camp Sherman, 1 officer, 76 men ; 
Camp Grant, 1 officer, 32 men; Camp Funston, 
A officer, 24 men. 

Transportation Corps Company No. 82, 5 
officers, 205 men, as follows: Camp Lee, 1 of- 
icer, 80 men; Camp Trayis, 1 officer, 31 men; 
Camp Upton, 1 officer, 84 men; Camp Sher- 
man, 1 officer, 85 men; Camp Grant, 1 officer, 
25 men. : 

Transportation Corps Company No. 115, 4 
officers, 219 men, as follows: Camp Meade, 
1 officer, 64 men; Camp McClellan, 1 officer, 
53 men; Camp Bowie, 1 officer, 49 men; Camp 
Sherman, 1 officer, 53 men. 

Transportation Corps Company No. 137, 8 
officers, 124 men as follows: Camp Grant, 5 
officers. 89 men; Camp Travis, i officer, 28 
men; Camp Devens, 1 officer, 26 men; Camp 
Dix, 1 officer, 31 men. 

Special Casual Company No. 1958, 1 man. 

Special Casual Company No. 1959, Marines, 
for discharge, 1 officer, .75 men. 

Casual, companies as follows: No. 1982, 
Pennsylvania, 1 officer, 73 men; No. 1964, 
Missouri, 8 officers, 54 men; No. 1965. Penn- 
sylvania, 3 officers, 88 men; No. 1983, Wash- 
ington, 1 officer, 22 men; No. 1957, Virginia, 2 
officers, 54 men; No. 1968, Washington, 1 of- 
ficer, 57 men. 

Special Casual Company No. 1970. 

Marines, for discharge, 1 officer, 7 men. 

Special Casual Company No. 1971, discharge, 
2 officers, 107 men. 

Special Casual Company No. 1972, discharge, 
2 officers, 111 men. 

“ Special Casual Company No. 1973, furloughs, 

men. 3 

Casual Company No, 1974, colored, 3 offi- 
cers, 146 men, scattered. 

Twelve casual officers classified as follows: 
Transportation Corps, 1; Air Service, 7; Coast 
Artillery, 2; Infantry, 2 

Other casuals, 3 civilians. 

The transport Santa Teresa sailed from 
St. Nazaire March 5 and is due to arrive 
at New York about March 16 with the 
following troops: 

One hundred and thirteenth Field Artillery 
complete, 48 officers, 1,408 men, as follows: 
Camp Lee, 41 officers, 1,198 men; Camp Dix, 
2 officers, 71 men; Camp Gordon, 2 officers, 45 
men; Camp Logan, 1 officer, 84 men; Camp 
Funston, 2 officers,-70 men, 


Casual Company No. 178, New_York, 1 offi- 
cer, 19 men. : 

Two casual civilians. 

St. Nazaire Convalescent Detachments Nos. 
94 and 95, 28 officers, 293 men. 

Two field clerks. 

Attendants, 4 officers, 20 men. 

Included in the foregoing are sick and 
wounded as follows: Bed ridden, 12 men; 
mental, 12 officers, 2 field clerks; others re- 
quiring no special attention, 11 officers and 
251 men. 

The transport 7. A. Luckenbach sailed 
from Bordeaux March 6 and is due to 
arrive at New York about March 22, with 
the following troops; 

Bordeaux convalescent detachments Nos. 
151, 156, 161 to 163, inclusive, 2 officers and 
256 men. 

Medical detachment for duty, 3 officers, 15 


“ men, 


Headquarters 40th -Division, 1 officer, 23 
men, Camp Kearney. > 

-Postal detachment 40th Division, 1 officer, 
12 men, Camp Kearney. 

Following detachments of 26th Engineers: 
Camp Bowie, 1 officer, 104 men; Camp Dodge, 
1 officer, 111 men; Camp Custer, 2 officers, 288 
men; Camp Upton, 1 officer, 69-men;- Camp 
Sherman, 1 officer, 86 men. 

Following detachments of 160th Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, 7 officers, 763 men; Camp Wuns- 
ton, 2 officers, 214 men; Camp Sherman, 38 offi- 
cers, 336 men; Camp Travis, 1 officer, 167 
men; Medical detachment, Camp Kearney, 3 
officers, 19 men. 

Casual civilians, 2; sick and wounded in- 
cluded in the foregoing as follows: Tubercu- 
lar, 8 men; others requiring no~special atten- 
tion, 2 officers and 248 men. 


Cabled Corrections 
In Sailing of Troops 


The War Department publishes the fol- 
lowing cabled corrections: 

On the battleship Lowisiana, which 
sailed from Brest March 5, and is due 
to arrive at Newport News March 17, 
“Casual Company No. , 2 Officers, 
139 men” should read ‘* Casual Company 
No. 986, 2 officers, 189-men, Alabama ”; 
and “Mobile Surplus Unit No. 102” 
should read “‘ Mobile Surgical Unit No. 
102. 

On the battleship Sowth Carolina, 
which sailed from Brest March 5 and is 
due to arrive at Newport News March 
17; “Casual Company No. 953 2 
officers, 145 men” should read ‘ Casual 
Company No. 958, Texas, 2 officers, 145 
men.” 


Board on Reorganization 
Of Red Cross Hospitals 


The War Department authorizes the 
following statement from the office of the 
Surgeon General: = : 

A board of medical officers to consider 
and make recommendations in regard to 
the reorganization and equipment on a 
peace basis of Red. Cross base hospitals 


‘has been appointed by the Surgeon Gen- 


eral of the Army. The board consists of 
Brig. Gen. Francis A. Winter, Col. Paul 
F. Straub, and Col. Robert U. Patterson. 
Gen. Ireland has also appointed a board 
of officers te consider criticisms and sug- 
gestions concerning the medical service 
of the Army which have been submitted 
by medicai officers as a result of their ex- 
periences during the war. ‘The officers 
comprising the board are Brig. Gen. Fran- 
cis A. Winter, Brig. Gen. John M. 'T, Fin- 
ney, and Col, L. A. Conner. 


iE 
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GEN. CROWDER DEFENDS 


(Continued from page 1.) 


which in the regular routine come to me 
for final action) convinees me that the 
conditions implied by these recent com- 
plaints do not exist and had not existed. 
My own personal knowledge of. yourself 
and many of the officers in your depart- 
nent and in the field corroborates that 
conviction and makes me absolutely con- 
fident that the public apprehensions 
Which have been created are groundless. 
I wish to convey to you here the assur- 
ance of my entire faith that the system 
of military justice, both in its structure 
aS organized by the statutes of Congress 
end-the President’s regulations, and in 
its operation as administered during the 
war, is essentially sound, 


“Highly Colored Press Reports.” 


But it is not ehough for me to possess 
this faith and this conviction. It is 
highly important that the public mind 
should receive ample reassurance on the 
subject. And such reassurrvance has be- 
come necessary, because all that the pub- 
Jie has thus far received is the highly 
colored press reports of certain extreme 
statements, and the congressional speeches 
placing on record certain supposed in- 
stances of harsh and illegal treatment. 


Tbe War Department and its repre- * 


sentatives have not been in a position to 
make any public defense or explanation 
and have refrained from doing so. The 
opportunity reeently afforded the mem- 
bers of your staff to appear before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs has 
been an ample one, and it has furnished, 
I hope, entire satisfaction to the members 
of that committee. But of the proceed- 
ings of that committee I perceived no 
general public notice; the testimony, 


when published, will be somewhat volumi< 


nous, and its publication will not take 
place for some time yet, and it will cer- 
tainly not reach the’ thousands of intelli- 
gent men and women who read the origi- 
nal accounts. And yet it is essential that 
the families of all those young men who 
had a place in our magnificent Army 
should be reassured. They must not be 
left te believe that their men were sub- 
jected to a system that did not fully de- 
serve the terms law and justice. And 
this need of reassurance on the part of 
the people at large is equally felt, I am 
sure, by the Members of Congress in both 
houses who have, of course, not yet be- 
come aequainted with the proceedings be- 
fore the Senate committee. Tt is both 
right and necessary that the facts should 
he furnished. It is indeed a simple ques- 
tion of furnishing the facts, for when 
they are furnished I am positive that 
they will contain the most ample ,e- 
assurance, 

Those facts are virtually all in your 
possession, on record in your office, I 
am aware that they are voluminous, and 
that a complete explanation and answer 
to every specific complaint is imprac- 
ticable. But I believe that you are in a 
position to make a concise survey of the 
entire field and to furnish the main facts 
in a form which will permit ready 
perusal by the intelligent men and wo- 
men who are so deeply interested in this 
subject. 

I have been asked by a Member of the 
House of Representatives to furnish him 


with such a statement, And I am now 
calling upon you to supply it to me, at 
your early convenience, 

Faithfully yours, 

NEwTon D. BAKER, 

: ; Secretary of War. 

To Maj. Gen. E. H. Crowner, 
Judge Advocate General, 
War Department, 
Z Washington, D.C. 


Gen. Crowder’s Letter, 


. War DrparTMENT, 
Office of the Judge Advocate General, 
Washington, March 8, 1919. 
My Drar Mr. SrecrerAry: I was very 
glad to receive your letter of March 1 
calling upen me for a brief statement ef 
the facts concerning the organization for 
and the practice of the administration of 
military justice during the war. I agree 
heartily with you phat there has-been no 
opportunity for our people to héar 
through the press more than reports of 
fragmentary and inflamed criticisms 
based on sensationalized allegations, and 
that they are entitled to a statement of 


; the case as it is recorded in and viewed by 


the department. 

The circumstances that have most 
amazed me in my following of the pre: 
reports are that the public interest has 
been carried and sustained by a supposed 
eontroversy between myself and an officer 
of my department, Gen. Ansell, and yet 
that the exceedingly small margin of ac- 
tual eontroversy is entirely lost to sight 
in a murk of supposed instanees of harsh 
or unjust treatment of soldiers which 
bears little or no relation to Gen. Ansell’s 
lack of concurrence with the views of the 
War Department. I think, therefore, that 
a clear statement of the organic basis of 
that difference of opinion will go far to 
clear the atmosphere and leave us in a 
position to discuss separately the allega- 
tions of harshness or injustice. 


Gen. Ansell’s Contention. 


Gen. Ansell contends that there is a 
fault in the organic structure of the court- 
martial system, in the fact that after a 
man has been tried by court-martial, and 
the record of trial has been reyiewed by 
the authority that appointed the court 
(usualy a military officer of high rank), 
and by him finally approved and carried 
into execution, there is no further appel- 
late bedy or officer who can reyiew the 
appointing officer’s review and modify, af- 
firms, or reverse his action, 

With this I agree, and there is no con- 
troversy about it. I submitted and you 
approved in January, 1918, a draft of 
legislation vesting such a further appel- 


late or reviewing power in the President. 


The draft was introduced, and died in 
the Senate Military Committee, which 
no doubt considered it of less actual im- 
portance than other pressing business’ of 
the war. If this were the only alleged 
difference of opinion within the depart- 
ment therefore it vanishes with this sim- 
ple statement, and it is difficult to per- 
ceive a cause for unusual interest. 


Storm Centers Around Three Briefs. 

The storm centers, howeyer, about 
three briefs—two from Gen. Ansell and 
one from myself to you. Strange to say, 


these briefs were not addressed prima- | 


~drakes with 


characterize our criminal courts, 
¥ , 


ARMY COURT SYSTEM 


rily to the desirability of, such a power of 
review. ‘That is conceded. They were 
addressed solely to the question of 
whether that power had not actually 
been granted by section 1199, R. S., a 
law that had been on the statute books 
for 55 years with but a single attempt to 
deduce from it the grant of so broad a 
power in any officer of the Government. 
That single attempt was made in a des- 
perate effort to obtain the release of 2 
convicted soldier by habeas corpus. The 
precise question on which Gen, Ansell 
and I do not agree was carried into a cir- 
cuit court of the United States and there 
decided once for all in a manner binding 
on all administrative officers sworn to 
execute the law as they find it. I shall 
not prolong this statement by discussion 
of that question. That any administra- 
tive officer would be justified in finding 
in, the unequivocal language of a statute 
so old, against the reasoned judgment of 
a Federal court and the administrative 
practice of 55 years, a hidden meaning 
revolutionizing the entire system of imili- 
tary justice - is simply preposterous. 
Gen. Ansell’s argument was an eager, 
earnest plea for a forbidden short eut 
based on expediency rather than on rea- 
son. With the desirability of such an 
appellate power in the President, you 
agreed! and forthwith requested it’ of, 
Congress, which alone could grant it. 
Countenance of a plan to play ducksind 
arstatute of the United 
States you refused. The briefs are in 
the Congressional Record or in the re- 
ports of committee hearings, and they 
may confidently be left to the reading of 
any fair-minded man—lawyer or layman. 
That thread of the story is at an end. 
“The Real and Only Issues.” 

But if the controversy is not over the 
advisability of such an appellate power 
and not in a substantial sense in the 
famous briefs, where is it? It lies in 
this: First, that Gen. Ansell believes that 
the power, when granted, should be vested 
in the Judge Advocate General, and that 
a complete judicial system, with faithful 
analogies to the organization and pro- 
cedure of civil courts, should be ‘substi- 
tuted for the present simple and direct 
system of Army discipline, while the de- 
partment believes that the power should 
be vested in the President ; that with such 
a grant of power the faults of the existing 
system will be completely removed with 
the exercise ef those powers and with the 
improvements that have been instituted 
in the last two years. 

These are the real issues and the only 
ones. 

The cas@is one of technical ramifica- 
tions, and I am sorry that limitations of 
Space will not carry to the American peo- 
ple the wealth of fact and argument to 
be found in the files of the department. 
Each of the points of controversy must be 
discussed briefly and -without avoidable 
technicality. 

What is proposed is to carry the prin- 
ciples of the civil code and civil court 
principles of procedure into our military 
system. “Appeal is made to the Anglo- 
Saxon conviction of the net desirability 
for the guarded procedure, the technical- 
ities of indictment and pleading and the 
stays, delays, and rights of appeal, which 
The 
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real effect of such a change has not been 
examined, but it is, in fact, a divorcement 
of the-power to control discipline from 
the power to command armies.- Indeed 
an analogy has been suggested between 
an army and a government and it is 
urged that our governmental distinction 
and separation between the executive and 
judicial system must be carried into the 
Army and that no commanding’ officer 
should be permitted to appeal to the dis- 
ciplinary measure of trial by court-mar- 
tial without the concurrence of his law 
officer or judge advocate, who should be, 
and usually is, a man learned in the tech- 
nicalities of civil: practice. Thus if a di- 
vision commander entrusted with a major 
part in the Argonne offensive had Con- 
tumaciously declined to carry out his 
part of the general plan, he could not be 
brought to trial by Gen. Pershing unless 
the judge advocate of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces concurred. 
Design of the Military Code. 

Our civil code is good. It protects our 
most sacred liberties, but gentlemen who 
contend that it should be substituted for 
our military code—which is also good— 
forget that the purposes of the two sys- 
tems are diametrically opposed. The 
civil code is designed to encourage, per- 

“mit and protect the very widest limit of 
individual action consistent with the 
minimum necessities of organized govern- 
ment. The military code, and especially 
our military code, is designed to operate 
on men hurriedly drawn from the liberal 
operation of the civil code, and to concen- 
trate their strength, their thought, their 

individual action on one common pur- 
pose—the ‘purpose of victory. 

The common purpose is the plan of 
action. The plan of action can not be, 
as we have heard it is in the Bolsheviki 
Army, the debated sense of the army. 
‘She plan of action is and must be the 
plan of the commander. ‘Lherefore, in- 
dividual liberty of action inconsistent 
with that common purpose must be re- 

_ stricted. The military code is designed 
to accomplish that purpose. 

The truth is (and our people have 
lately seen it demonstrated in a thousand 
ways) that peace and war both demand 
sacrifices of individual liberty to a com- 
mon purpose, but such sacrifices in war 
are infinitely greater in number and de- 
gree than they are in peace. The soldier 
from thegday he dons his uniform must 
be prepared to sacrifice much of his old 
freedom of action, and, indeed, he swears 
to do so’'in his oath to obey_the orders of 
his commander. - 


What is the essence of all this? It is 


that for the purposes of peace we demand, 


an intricate legal system, even at the cost 
of . technicalities, delay, and abstruse 
rules of law—we demand the admirable 
system-of checks and balances that is 
illustrated by the divorce oh Our execu- 
tive from our judicial system. We in- 
trust ourselves to these devices rather 
than to the fairness and justice in the 
hearts. of men. The very nature of war 
is such that men forget the séfdid views 
that made those checks and balances ne- 
cessary: ‘They give the Nation, willingly 
and eagerly, their fortunes and their 
lives; and in such a time of patriotic ex- 
altation we willingly give over—and the 
peril is such that we must give over—this 


' and it was not corrected. 


adherence to artificial safeguard of com- 
plex rules and trust our individual rights 
more and more to the principles of hu- 
inanity, honor, and justice in the breasts 
of our fellow citizens who are offering 
their lives and fortunes, as we are offer- 
ing ours, to the perpetuation of our in- 
stitutions and fo¥ the common good. On 
this theory the soldier is remitted to the 


simple and direct procedure for the en- | 


forcement of discipline in the Army. His 
court has its inception in the old courts 
of chivalry and honor, and the essential 
principle remains. His conduct is taken 
before his comrades, who determine 
whether it is the conduct of a soldier-or no, 


Difference in Systems. 


In this lies the difference between the 
systems for civil and military justice. 
The War Department naturally adheres 
to the latter system. It repels - the 


-thought of an army in the field with two 


comimanders—one in charge of its disci- 
pline and one in charge of its strategical 
and tactical maneuver. The picture is, 
to the student of war or to the man with 
the slightest familiarity with things mili- 
tary, nothing- less than ridiculous. 

I should be willing to rest with this 


“statement were it not that it has been 


said, that without such a radical change 


as is proposed, we have witnessed atroci-- 


ties of injustice, and that they are trace- 


‘able to faults in the existing system of 


military justice. I have said that there 
is one such fault. That fault is im- 
posed by a.statute of the United States. 
I presented it to Congress for correction 
The fault lies 
not in the lack of a civil judicial sys- 
tem, but in the lack of a power to reverse, 
modify, or affirm the action of a military 
commander on the findings and sentence 
of a court-martial. I think we have dis- 
posed of the contention that the -power 
should lie in the Judge Adyocate General. 
It should lie ‘in the President. 

But what actual harm has resulted 
from this fault? I have covered the facts 
in my letter to you of February 18. I 
cannot repeat them here. It is only the 
executed portion of a sentence that the 
present power of the President does not 
reach. In order that such power as he 
now has may reach every: case of injus- 
tice, excessive sentence, and illegality ap- 
pearing in a trial by general court mar- 
tial, a mechanism has been created in the 
office of the Judge Advocate General that 
gives, I venture to. say, a scrutiny more 
far-reaching and exacting than is possible 
under any civil system under the sun. I 
shall not repeat its description or its 
record as shown in my letter to you of 
February 13, but I shall content myself 
with an assertion that I stand upon its 
record and that its record-is complete and 
open to the public. 


Power of Final Review. 


That mechanism added to the power of 
final review in the President asked for 
over a year ago will make the system such 
that I am willing to stand or fall by it. 

So much for the controversy that has 
been magnified in the press and on the 
floor of Congress—this statement would 
not be complete, however, without refer- 
ence to the allegations that have shocked. 
the nation and in respect of which the 
nation is entitled most of all to assurance. 


Tt is asserted and attempted to be estab- 
lished by example that the sentences of 
courts-martial during the war have been 
atrociously severe. 

Get me say first of all that the criticism 
that they are severe is not a criticism of 
the system of military ‘justice; it is~- 
not a criticism of my \administra- 
tion of that system. It is a criti- 
cism of the officers who imposed, 
for instance, sentences of death for senti- 
nels ‘convicted of sleeping on post, for 
soldiers willfully and contumaciously re- 
fusing to obey the direct orders of their 
commanding officers, and for desertion in 
time of war, and it is a criticism of the 
Congress which authorized a death pen- 
alty, in plain statutory terms, to be as- 
sessed on convictions for these offenses. 
I do not mean to say that, if criticism in 
the connection is due, I am immune. I 
am not. I agree with the statute, and 
shall defend it, but I am not responsible 
for it. Z 

Officers Assessing the Sentences. 

Considering the charges from the 
standpoint of the officers who assessed 
the sentences, let us see who they are. 
Are they military zealots—men ground 
in an iron and heartless system until the 
liberal views of Civil practice are ironec 
out of their souls? They are not. They 
are men taken in a general dragnet 
through the Nation so lately that the ci- 
vilian clothes they left behind them are 
not yet out of style. They come from 
every walk of life. There are 200,000 of 
them. They comprise a faithful cross 
section of our whole people and our na- 
tional life. 

What is this charge of severity by. 
them? We have-seen that it can not 
be an indictment of the system. It is 
simply a difference lsetween the opinions 
of well-meaning and humane. critics far 
removed from the scene of the offenses 
punished and with only a partisan, in- 
adequate, and highly colored statement 
of that case to guide them, and the opin- 
ions of ‘men who considered the facts 
under the solemn obligation of an oath 
to be honest, impartial, and fair, who 
lived in the environment of the offense 
and were steeped in the reasons making 
it grave, and who assessed the sentence 
in ‘the performance of the highest civic 
duty of man—the defense of “home and 
country. 

These men can not merit the indict- 
ment and diatribe that has been heaped 
upon their. action. As Burke has said, 
you can indict a few individuals, but you 
ean not indict a nation. These men are 
a portion of the Nation—the portion 
that has been dedicated to death if need 
be to save the Nation from destruction. 
Their expression and not that of men 
8,000 miles from the field of action is 
certainly the voice of the Nation on the 
punishments that should be meted out to 
men w ho imperil its honor and its safety. 


Consequences of Disobedience. 


Why should the offenses by a soldier 
of sleeping on a post of the guard, de- 
sertion, disobedience of orders be punish- 
able by death? “ Because cities and for- 
tifications and armies-have been lost 
through the drowsiness of sentinels; be- 
cause armies have been disintegrated 


' and nations humbled_by desertion; be-. 
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eause batties-have been lost and peoples 
sold into eaptivity by the disobedience 
of soldiers. 

I can not enter this discussion further. 
To us at home, in comfort and in present 
peace, it is next to.inrpossible to recon- 
cile the almost unanimous view of sol- 
dievs in the field or theater of war on the 
gravity of these and many other Tesser 
offenses by their comrades. 
the execution of not one sentence of death’ 
for these things has been approved by me 
and not not one such sentence has been 
executed. Also, as IT showed you in my 
jetter of Pebrutary 18, heavy sentences 
have been reduced comprehensively and 
uniformly. But even with that said I ean 
neither condemn the 100,800 officers: who 
assessed the sentences, nor. the law of 
Congress, nor the system under that law 
that made thenr possible. 

There, Mr. Secretary, are the main is- 
sues of principle. I shall discuss at this 
place neither individual cases nor minor 
principles that have’ been put in issue. 
They all come back to the essential bases 
that are here stated.. I am willing at the 
proper time to take up either subject or 
any variation under either. I can defend 
them all to the satisfaction of any fair- 
minded citizen. 


Hostile criti@s will undoubtedly assert . 


that the observations I have submitted 
commit me to a support of excessive sen- 
tences, which of course is not true. I 
only speak the probable viewpoint of the 
officers who have assessed these sentences. 
But it may be said with entire accuracy 
that.on the day the armistice was signed, 
November 11, 1918, no person was serving 
the sentence of a general court-martial 
who had on that date entered upon the 
execution of the excessive portion of his 
sentence. As you are aware, shortly af- 
ter my resumption of full charge of the 
Office of the Judge Advocate General, I 
recommended the convening of a board 
of clemency to undertake with the great- 
est expedition the adjustment of war- 
lime punishments to peace-time stand- 
ards, and that an admonition was issued 
upon my recommendation to courts-mar- 
tial and reviewing authorities both at 
home and abroad, to conform, unless spe- 
cial reasons influenced them to a contrary 
eourse, to the limits of punishment ob- 
served in time of peace. 


By Way of Vindication. 


T- come now, with the utmost relue- 
tance, to a few distasteful paragraphs of 
personal vindication. My motives and 
my actions have been attacked, and I 
have been advertised as having ham- 
pered the efforts of Gen. Ansell. I have 
been set off against him as reactionary. 

It has been said that the present mili- 
tary code is archaic. I merely say that 
J hegan what proved a tedious and heart- 
breaking task of years to obtain a com- 
plete revision of the old military code 
early in my service, personally conducted 
that task, beginning with my appointment 
as Judg@® Advocate General, and at the 
end of four annual disappointments ob- 
tained its complete revision in 1916. 

During much of this fime Gen. Ansell 
was one of the most promising and 
trusted officers in my office. During all 
the time that the code was in revision he 
qlever suggested to me nor, so far as I 


Therefore - 


can Jearn, to anyone else any of the 
changes he is suggesting now. He par- 
ticipated in preparing the manual for 
courts-martial, which was based upon the 
new code, but he adyanced none of these 
new views. ; 

Indeed, the first time that I was ad- 
vised of such a view was in November, 
1917, on the occasion of his presenting 
to you—not through-me and entirely 
without consulting me—the first of the 
elaborate briefs about which so much 
has been made. 

It has been charged that, as a result of 
that brief, an order designating him as 
Acting Judge Advocate General was re- 
voked, and further that he was relieved 
from his duties of supervising the admin- 
istration of military justice. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. He was 
never relieved fram his duties supervis- 
ing the administration of military justice 
except to take a trip to France, which 
he was eager to do, and this was consider- 
ably after the submission of the brief, 
and after the revocation of the order ap- 
pointing him Acting Judge Advocate Gen- 


eral and relieving me of my functions. | 


That order was killed before I knew any- 
thing about the brief. It had never been 
published. -It-had been obtained by him 
from the Chief of Staff without consulting 


“you and without your knowledge, and it 


was revoked by you because it was con- 
trary to your wishes. 

Gen. Ansell asked me in a formal 
written memorandum to help hinr secure 
an order appointing him Acting Judge Ad- 
vocate General in charge of my functions. 
I did not wish to be relieyed but did not 
wish to embarrass you. TI therefore re- 
plied in writing that he could take the 


matter up directly with the Secretary of 
War in his own way. He did not take 
the matter up with the Secretary of War 
at all. =He took it up with the Acting 
Chief of Staff with the remark that I con- 
curred. Upon this showing the Chief of 
Staff marked the draft of an order that 
Gen. Ansell had prepared for suspended 
publication. By accident I learned of 
this order. This was before I had any 
intimation from any source of the prepa- 
ration of the first brief, or any intimation 
that Gen. Ansell had reached a conclu- 
sion as to the desirability of an appellate 
power in the Judge Advoeate General. I 
called your attention to%he circumstance, 
and you directed that the order be not 
published. 

While it is true that Gen. Ansell’s at- 
tempt to secure an order giving him my 
functions as Judge Advocate General was 
concurrent with his preparation of a brief 
urging a revolution in the military sys- 
tem and his circulation of a document of 
such grave consequence among every ofti- 
cer in my office without giving me the 
slightest information of his efforts, it is 
not‘true that I knew of thesbrief until 
after you directed the rescinding of the 
unpublished order appointing him Acting 
Judge Advocate Generdl. But I deem it 
unnecessary to enter this field of accusa- 
tion further and discuss the many issues 
of fact which have been raised, as I am 
informed that the Inspector General of 
the Army has been designated to conduct 
a thorough investigation and make all the 
ascertainments of fact that are necessary 
to elucidate the administration of mili- 
tary justice during the war period. 

iE. H. Croworr, 
Judge Advocate General. 


SEALED PROPOSALS INVITED 


Treasury Department. 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


Treasury Department, Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office, Washington, D. C., March 5, 
1919.—Sealed proposals will be opened in 
this office at 3 p. m., April 2, 1919, for sewer 
and water supply connections at the United 
States Marine Hospital at New York, N. Y. 
(Stapleton), in accordance with specifica 
tions and drawings, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Su- 

Chief- Engineer, Frank A, Lang, 
House, New York, N. ¥., in the 
: e Supervising Architect. Jas. 

Acting, Superyising Architect. 
Department, Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office, Washington, D. C., March 6, 
1919.—Sealed_ proposals will be opened in 
this office at 8 p. m., March 27, 1919, for al- 
terations in the United States Post Office 
and Custom House Building at Albany, N. Y. 
Drawings and specifications may be obtained 
from the custodian of the building at Albany, 
N. Y., or at this office, in the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. Jas. A. Wetmore, 
Acting Supervising Architect. & 

Treasury Department, Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office, Washington, D. C., March 7, 
1919.—Sealed proposals will be opened in this 
office at 8 p. m. March 28, 1919, for changes, 
additions, etc., at the United States post of- 
fice, Youngstown, Ohio. Drawings and speci- 
fications may be obtained from the custodian 
of the post office or at this office, in the dis- 
eretion vf the Supervising Architect. James 
A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising Architect. 

Treasury Departmgnt, Supervising Archi- 
tect's Washington, ID. C., March 5, 
1919.—Sealed proposals will be opened’in this 
office at 3p. m. April 2, 1919, for sewer and 
water-supply connections at the United States 


Treasury 


Marine Hospital-at New York, N. Y. (Staple- 
ton), in accordance with specifications and 
drawings, copies of which may be had at this 
office, or at the office of the Supervising Chief 
Engineer, Rrank A. Lang, 731 Customhouse, 
New York, N. Y., in the discretion of the Su- 
pervising Architect. James A. Wetmore, Act- 
ing Supervising Architect. 

Treasury Department, Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office, Washington, D. C., March 6, 
1919.—Sealed proposals wfil be-opened in this 
office at 3 p. m. March 27, 1919. for altera- 
tions in the United States post office and cus- 
tomhouse Building at Albany, .N§ Draw- 
ings and specifications m#y be obtained from 
the custodian of the building at Albany, N.Y. 
or at this office, in the discretion of the Su- 
pervising Architect. James A. Wetmore, Act- 
ing Supervising Architect. 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING. 


Sealed proposals will be received hy the 
sureau of Engraving and Printing for fur- 
nishing and delivering the articles named be- 


low: 

Until 2 p. m., March 11, 1919: One brags 
nozzle for #-inch three-ply wire-wrapped water 
hose having iron pipe-threads; one dozen each. 
of letters “C ” and “‘ II"; one dozen blocks of 
year “1919”, one block of cach abbreviated 
month. of the year; one dozen file brushes. 

Until 2 p. m., March 12, 1919: Two 38-inch 
medium straight-way valves; 24 intermediate 
sear studs 5°3,000 feet of 13-inch white-pine 
uppers, 

Until 2 p. m., March 13, 1919: Three scts 
(G pieces) of bea gS, repair parts for motor; 
about 2,850 pounds of best iron castings (50 
pieces) ; 5,000 pounds of red American press- 
board. 2 : 

Until 2 p, m., March 14, 1919: Twelve yards 
of white oil-cloth. 
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WEEK’S EVENTS AT “26” IN PICTURES 


Photo by Right—General Peyton C. March, chief of ‘staff, on an inspection tour stops long enough to be “shot”. 
Left—Secretary Baker chats with a maimed lad of Ward 7, who is learning a new trade, stenography. 
Center—The Secretary at the “cashier’s” window in the class room in Ward 1 where banking is taught. 
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Fort Des Moines---Attention! 


Photos by Pvt. i|cl Lafe Lind, Staff Photographer. 
Right—Typical Bakerian and Marchian smiles snapped in front of the administration building. 
Center—Secretary of War, Newton D Baker, poses for the photographer as he steps out of his car. 
Left—The Secretary and Colonel George F. Jueneman, commanding officer her in the commercial class room in Ward 1. 
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WAR HEADS MAKE CALL AT FORT DES MOINES LAST TUESDAY 


Fort Des Moines---Attention! 


Photos by Pvt. 1|cl Lafe Lind, Staff Photographer. 

Right—Typical Bakerian and Marchian smiles snapped in front of the administration building. 

Center—Secretary of War, Newton D Baker, poses for the photographer as he steps out of his car. 

Left—The Secretary and Colonel George F. Jueneman, commanding officer her in the commercial class room in Ward 1. 


‘ WA AALA 
’ 4 WV 
S owe A» 
‘SIMPLICE 


‘DEMOCRACY MARK 
~ — GHIEFS’ VISI 


No Pomp or Ceremony Attached 
To Secretary Baker’s and Gen. 
March’s Inspection. 


CHATS WITH “BUDDIE” 


Makes Hit With Wounded Men 


Fortunate Enough to Talk 
to Him. 


Simplicity and democracy marked 
the visit of Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker and General Peyton 
March, chief of staff to Fort Des 
Moines last Tuesday afternoon. © 

At exactly 4:10 p. m. when the vis- 
iting party entered the north Sie: 
the cannon on the parade groun 
boomed its first gun and then pro- 
ceeded to sound eighteen” more con- 
secutive shots at half minute inter- 
vals in honor of the chiefs of the war 

artment. z 
cine Pomp or Ceremony. 

At no time was there a 
at pomp and ceremony and the whole 
time that the secretary and the gen- 
eral were here, they maintained an 
air of quiet and keen interest in the 
work that is being done in the edu- 
cational department which they visit- 
ed following a short conference wit 
Colunel George F. Juenemann, com- 
manding officer, in the administra~ 
ion building. 
es the Deiat, stepped out of 
his car in front of headquarters, he 
stopped for a moment and posed for 
the photographers who : had their 
cameras ready to snap him. 

Following the conference with Col- 
onel Juenemann, the party, which 
included Secretary Baker, General 
March, Colonel Juenemann, Major 
W. S. Sharpe, post adjutant, Major 
Schwerdtfeger, chief 1 
service, Mayor Porter, chief. of the 
psycopathic service, Major Martin. B: 
Tinker, chief of the surgical service, 
Major Watson, assistant to the com- 
manding officer and Lieut. W. B. 
Mooney, chief educational officer, 
went to Ward 1 to inspect the recon- 
struction work there. } 

The secretary visited all the class 
rooms in the ward and’ manifested a 
keen interest in the progress which 
the men are making. : 

He was very much _ interest- 
ed in the cartooning class and spent 
some time examining the drawings in 
a manual prepared by Charles Leder- 
er, Red Cross man here and instruc- 
tor in cartooning. “He told Colonel 
Jueneman that a cartooning class in 
conjunction with the reconstruction 
work was a “new one‘on him” but 
seemed pleased with the innovation. 
He remarked to Mr. Lederer, after 
glancing over some of his “Drawings 
Made Easy”, that he was afraid he 
would never learn to be a cartoonist. | 
The Red Cross man said he thought | 
the Secretary’s job was just as good 
and let it go at that. 

Meanwhile, General March, ac- 
companied by the staff officers was 
making a round of the wards. He 
‘stopped in each ward, talked to the: 
patients and made swift mental notes 
of the conditions. : 


ny pretense , 


Perl Wade itlié 


_ Sec’y. Visits Wards 
Secretary Baker, with Colonel 
Juenemann, Lieutenant Mooney, a 
secret service man and his private 
secretary, followed the inspecting 
party and stopped in some of the 
wards. : 

In ward 7, the secretary stopped 
at the bed of a patient who was prac- 
ticing on the typewriter. : 

“Getting along all right?” he asked. 

“Ves sir,’ answered the soldier| 
and then came the real democratic} 
part of the man, when the secretary 
said, - . 

“Well, it’s a fine thing. I carry 
a little typewriter along with me as 
it is hard to write with a pen while 
the train is in motion.” ) 

The party then started for Ward 7 
and while they were on the way down 
the corridor, a big buck private 
doughboy, said, _ 

“Hello Secretary Baker” 

“Hello Secretary Baker,” and ex- 
tended his hand. The secretary 
stopped, shook hands with the man 
‘and asked him how he was getting 
along. i 

“Just fine,’ came the answer 
_ “That’s good,” said the secretary, 
“Where are you from?” 

“Fort Riley.” 

“Do you like this hospital?” 

PIVIeGe Sins, 

“Fine,” said the secretary and gave 
the man a final hearty hand clasp 
before he went on down the corri-: 
dor. A little farther down he stopped 
and shook hands with a man who 
had lost both legs and who was rest- 
ing-in a rolling chair. 

The party visited” several other 


wards and also stopped in the hospi- 
tal library in Ward 12 where the 
secretary and the general talked to 
some of the men studying and read- 
ing. 

“Gee,” said the lowly buck private 
to whom the secretary had talked, 
“Ain’t he the regular guy though?” 

Following the inspection tour, the 
party left for the city where they 
were entertained at a dinner at the 
Des Moines club by a group of re- 


of the one oe nae ga Des Moines men. 
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WAR COST $197,000,000,000° 


Secretary of War Baker Gives 


Startling Figures 


San IFrancisco, Cal., March 18— 
“The cost of the war in money alone 
jwas $197,000,000,000 or $11,009,000,- 
1000 more than the total property 
value of all of North America,” Sec- 
| retary of-War Newton D. Baker, told 
'a gathering at the Commercial cluh 
here to-day following’ his arrival with 
Gen Peyton C. March, chief of staff, 
to inspect army posts. “The deaths | 
from wounds in battle numbered 
| 7,800,000 and the total deaths in all 
the armies reached 9,000,000,” he 
said. 

Referring to the proposed league 
of nations, Secretary Baker said: 
‘Unless such an organization. was 
formed under some name and under 
some constitution, anarchy bred hv 
disease, hunzer and despair would 
overwhelm the earth. . No child born 
in a civilized nation in the next 100 
years will escape paying a consider- 
able portion of the debt this war hes 
‘brought about.” Secretary Baker and 
Gen March departed to-day for San 
Diego Sue | 


| most carté blanche to make 


U.S. Air Service 


Aceuses War Secretary and 
General March of <Act- 
ing in Bad Faith With 
the Senate Committee 


— 


New York Tribune 
Washington Bureau | 


WASHINGTON, March 20—In dis- | 


continuing the “gas and flame,” or, 
| chemical warfare service and in mak-— 
| ing other changes since the adjourn- | 
| ment of Congress, Secretary Baker 
and Chief of Staff Marsh, have acted 
in bad faith with the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, Senator Wads-. 
worth, of New York, ‘who will proba- 


bly be chairman of the ‘committee 
when the Republicans reorganize the 
Senate, charged today. 

Tt will be recalled,” Senator Wads- 
worth pointed out, “that under the | 
Overman act giving the President al- 
r any ' 
changes» in the organizations of the 
departments which he might desire, a 
number of ehanges were made in the 
War partment. For instance, the 
aviation branch was taken from the 
Signal Corps, the gas and flame or- 
ganization was created and called the 
Chemiceil Warfare Service, and the 
division of purchase, transport and 
supply was taken from under the 

Quartermaster General. 
., Now in the last days of Congress 
it was realized that the Overman act 
expired by limitation with the dec- 
aration of peace, and ‘there was no 
desire to force the War epartment 
back into the old organization plan. 
But the members of the committee 
did not wish to attempt to work out. 
a permanent plan in the brief time at 
args haar ; 

© solve this situation it was pro- 
| posed that a rider be added to Mae 
army bill, which provided that the 
organization shout continue without] 
change until authorization for a new 
plan was worked out by Congress. 

Now, here is the point: Secretary 
Baker and General March were called 
in by the members and this proposal} 
for the rider laid before them. Both. 
stated positively that this was just | 
what they wanted. When Congress | 
adjourned without passing the bill, |. 
these gentlemen began to disorganize || 
the system they had declared satis-|' 
factory. It seems to me they are de- 
liberately taking advantage of the re- 
cess. I am fearful of what they may 
do to the air service and other im- 
portant branches of the war machine, 
following their abolition of the Chemi_ 
oe are eervigae 

airman amberlain, of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, consulted with 
Senator Wadsworth and is understood 
to share the New York Senator’s view. 
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BAKER IS “FENCING? 
ON ARMY'S COURTS, 
SAYS CHAMBERLAIN 


Dregon Senator Declares Pres- 

ent System Is “Iniquitous” 
and Must Be Changed So 
Justice Will Be Done. 


th 
we 
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SERTS SECRETARY'S BILL 
EFFORT TO SHIFT BLAME. 


ell, Who Had Courage to 
ndemn System, Is Elbowed 


- Aside—Investigation Reports 


ld to Be Contradictory. 


(Special to The World.) \ 

ASHINGTON, "March 20.—De- 
‘ ring the present system for hand- 
Jing court martial cases “iniqui- 
tous,” and accusing Secretary Baker 
of “fencing” on the question of re- 
( =dial Jegislation, Senator Chamber- 
m of Oregon (Dem.) to-night gaye 
out a letter on the subject. ‘He 


Bhernns 
War Department, saying: 

meee existing system does, injus- 
tice—gross, terrible, 
‘injustice. 


sa 
i ith it, and upon proper occasion I 
: al show the people that this'«is 


Senator Chamberlain’s etter 
ised upon a telegram received from 
Mr. Baker cing reply. to “a message 
nt four days ago by Mr. Chamber- 
ain, requesting’ permission to make 
ublic the letter of Col. Ansell in re- 
to: the’ reeent criticisms of the 
tter, by Gen. Crowder. 

l@ reply of Secretary Baker fol- 


Sees No Controversy. 

“Your telegram received. More than 
a-year ago | asked of the Military 
Sommittee of both the Senate and 
House legislation to correct the evils 
in the present court martial system. 
I shall renew the request when Con- 
gress  reassembles. 


ideration of it on-my return will 

> time enough.” ; 
€ request for permission to make 
| Ansell letter public. Mr. Cham- 
ain says, was ‘because it was a 


oad eniticises the attitude'of the) |o,owder, 


spirit-crushing | 
: Evidence of it is on every! 
Pageagt aL | 
hand. The records of the Judge Aa-| 
cate General's Department. reek | 


“4s 
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suffered injustice under the present 
system, a question which means so 
much to you, the army, the Nation. 
You say that more than a year ago 
you recognized the evils of the pres- 
ent court martial system and re- 
‘quested legislation to correct them, 
and that inasmuch as you. inténd to 
renew that request, there can he no 
controversy on the merits of the sub- 
ject. 
Trreconcilable Statements, 


“Your present recognition of exist- 


published statement no more remote 
than March 10. In that statement of 
warm approval of the existing sys- 
tem, you seemed blind to any defi- 
efency. 

“On March 10 you were blind to 
any deficiencies in the existing sys- 
tem, as indeed the evidence abun- 
dantly shows you have been deaf- 
throughout the war to complaints 
about the injustice of this System, 


complaints which should at least have | 


challenged your earnest attention 
rather than provoked Your. undis- 
Suised irritation.” : 

; The measure proposed by the War 
Department, which was: rejected by 
the Military Affairs Committee, is 
discussed at length by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who insists the bill ‘presented 
was not “a bona fide eort to reform 
the existing system.” 
office opinion» written by CéL Ansell 
and the recal! of Gen. Crowder to for- 
mulate an overruling opinion.. The 
effect of this was to leave the War 


Department, according to Mr. Baker, | 


helpless to change the existing pro-’ 


cedure, thus leaving the execution of . 


military law to “the wil ' : A 
¥ Q “the will of the camp || courts martial should be subject not | 


commander.” 

“This is evidence to me that you 
did not des're to do so,” is the decla- 
ration of Mr. Chamberlain in com- 
menting on the reversing opinion of 
Gen. Crowder, taking away - the 
retnedial suggestions made by Col, 
Awselli i 4 

‘Haying “elbowed aside the’ one offi- 
cer who even then hadthe courage 


to condemn the. system and the ‘pre- | 
vision to point out its “terrible re- || that very reason the military law | 
sults,” Mr. Chamberlain relates how 


the views of Crowder were accepted. 
March and the Inspector 
General, ‘a trio of men who are pro- 
‘nounced reactionaries,’ Mr. Chamiber- 
Jain writes, were taken “into the 
bosom” of Mr. Baker's confidence, A 
so-called investigation, he says, was 
started by the Inspector General, “de- 
signed, in my judgment, to destroy 
the man who exposed the injustice of 
the present system.” 

A bill was sent to Congress, Mr. 
Chamberlain says, “in order that any 
future responsibility might be shifted 
from your shoulders to Congress,’ 
This was to prevent any modification 
of the existing system. According to 
Mr. Chamberlain this was “simply 
designed to allay public apprehersion 
and inquiry by the appearance of do- 
ting* something, ns 


The measure proposed by Secretary 
| Baker, in the opinion of Mr, Cham- 
|berlain, would give the Chief of Staff, 
jan ultra military official,’ complete 
control oyer all courts martial cases. 
As there were 350,000 cases, this work 
would be “intrusted to’ some minor 
Military Minion; inexperienced in law 
and the administration of justice, ane 
whose training had disqualified him) 
for such function.” This bill was ad- | 
yvocated by Gen. Crowder before the, 
Military. Affairs. Committee -of. the 
House. He. contended’ the) Chief of} 
Staff should haye the power provided. 
'\ Referring to the insignificant num- 
ber of cases involving officers that 
come before the higher officials, Sen- 
ator Chamberlain says: ‘ 
| “These are not the class of cases in 
‘which appears the injustice of which 
{I complained. The court martial sys- 
item is such, and the regard for rank 
‘in the army is such» that a commis- 
|sioned officer appears before a court: 
imartial to far better advantage 
ijdoes a private soldier. You do, not 


ing evils of the court martial system ©: 


is’ strongly irreconcilable with your | 


He refers to the | 


| | Gessive 


Effect of Proposed Bill. et 


21, 1919. 


gee the System in operation. You do) 
|not see its tragic results. When you | 


‘denied the department the ‘revisory 
‘power over ajl courts martial cases 

ou denied yourself the opportunity 
i to keep in touch with thé administra- 
‘tion of justice throughout the army. 
|Your knowledge is obtained: from this 
‘insignificant number of cases of com- 
itmissioned officers and~ from . those 
‘persons surrounding you who are in- 
‘terested in supporting the existing 
‘reactionary system. 

Gross Injustice Done. 

“The existing system does injustice 
i=—gross, terrible, spirit-crushing in- 
| justice. Evidence of it ‘is on every 
hand. The records of the Judge Ad- 
'vocate General’s department reek 


| with it, and upon proper occasion I) 


|shall show the people that this is 
itrue. The organization of the Clem- 
'ency Board now sitting daily and 
: grinding out thousands of cases is a 
| Confession of it. Clemency, however, 
,can never correct the injustice done. 
| “You have of course adopted’ the 
‘statement of tha Judge Advocate 
|General, which you invited and pub- 
i lished, That statement is involved in 
as inextricable confusion and patent 

inconsistencies as your own pronun- 
ciamentos upon this subject. In one 
;and the sama breath it declares the 
‘+: System unusually excellent, and then 
'| blames Congress because it has failed 
. to enact the bill which you proposed. 
/and has heretofore been referred to; 


:it declares that military law can best jaltar of 


be administered finally in the field, ; 
»but at the same time argues that the | 
“system would be much.improved by! 
the establishment of a departmental! 
appellate power; it contends that! 


‘to legal contro! but only to the power 
‘of military command and at the} 


i!same time objects to assuming re-! 


sponsibility for the outrageously ex- 
j sentences awarded when. 
:¢ourts and commanding officers go! 
i wrong, without legal restraint. 


|! _ “It admits our soldiery must be hur-| 
riedly drawn from civilian life and | 


from the operations of the more lib-! 
| ral civil code, but assumes that for | 
ought to be more harshly applied to 
obtain discipline. It. argues that 
courts martial’ are not courts of jus- 
tice, but 
honor.’ 
Inconsistency Shown. 


“It says the officers who sit in judg- 
ment upon the private soldier cannot 
be military zealots, because it was 
only yesterday 


“Should Have Justice.” 


“I believe, and | insist, that courts | 
martial having in their care and 
keeping the lives and liberties of 
every single one of our soldiers shall 
be courts of justice, acting as Judges, 
| controlled by and responsible to no! 
| man, controlled by and responsible 
| ‘to. their own oaths, and to the great 
| principles of law which have been! 

established by our civilization to pro-| 
; tect an accused wherever he is placed | 
| on trial. | 
} . “Surely you have been misled- Offi- 

cers of your department who have 
supported the iniquitous system and 
| who have imposed upon you, or most 
junfortunately persuaded you, have 
been busy preparing their defense. 
You have been presented lengthy re- 
lports. designed to controvert the 
sspeech which I made in the Senate on 
this subject, ‘which reports I have 
shown. you. to be misleading and 
utterly unreliable. Volumes of statis- | 
ties are being prepared to show that, 
after all, the system is not so bai. 

“Whether you do or not the Ameri- 
ican people see and have the\evidence; | 
memibers of Congress have the evi- 
‘dence. You have taken a terrible 
stand upon a subject which lies close 
to a thousand American hearthstones, 
The American people will not be de- 
lceived by such self-serving, mislead- 
ing reports and statistics. Too many 
American families have made a Pents,- 


: o . 
‘costal sacrifice of their sons upon the 


| 
‘courts of chivalry a 


that they got out of | 


their civilian clothes, but in the next’ 


paragraph asserts that they are most 
competent toward military punish- 
ments because of their military ap- 
preciations. aes ae 
“t bes to assure you .that- thete is 
controversy on the merits of the sub- 
ject. There: is great difference ‘be- 
; tween you and me. 
, relatively unimportant, 
|gveat difference between you and 
Congress, and there is great differ- | 
ence between you and the American 
people. I do not believe that a court 
martial should be controlled from be- 


ginning to end by the fiat of military | 


command. 1! do not believe that a 
commanding officer should order the 
trial of an enlisted man on a charge 
that is legally insufficient. I do not 
believe that he should order a court 
to overrule pleas, made in behalf of an 
aceused which upon established prin- 
ciples of law would bar the trial. 

““f do not believe that the court and 
the commanding officer can cast es- 
tablished rules of evidence to the 
winds and insist upon the conviction 
of a man upon evidence that no court 
for a moment would entertain. 
not believe that the court and the 
commanding officer should be per- 
mitted to deprive an accused of the 


substantial right of counsel and rail- |) 


road him, unheard and unrepresented, 
|to a conviction, : i 


| 


t 


I do! 


| 


That would be; 
But there is}, 


organized injustice.” 
. ———71—-—— 
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“SECRET ORDERS” PRINTED. 


Those Quoted by Major Foster in 
" Congressional Record. 


“ WASHINGTON, March 21. — In the 
absence of Secretary Baker and Assist- 
‘amit Secretary Keppel no comment was 
available at the War Department on 
‘statements made in Kansas City today 
by Major Dick B. Foster, charging that 
[Aasecr CR aor Tei issued by Secretary 
Baker had proteeteyy 1. W. W.'s, anarch- 
ists, and & ‘sf who refused to do 
military duty Grubeing sent to can- 

stonmen’ 5, pointed out, however,: 
‘that the orders ithe department dur- 
ing the .war in i Npesera had been in- 
serted in the Co: Bae ce Record some 
weeks, ago, inchiding those orders from 

ch “Major Pater 

ort his contatition. : f 

es of men in the con= 

ry glass at any camp 

TM, Camp Funston, 

é oe on duty, and 


read excerpts to 


eged extreme sev- 

.wf prisoners there 

nvestigations were or- 

iplinary action was 
stlanyzeamp authorities. . 

i the War Department | 

eerepe s on investigations 

igifrom charges made as to dis- 

ihatian by Major Foster in his ad- 

t tration of camp concessions. No 

“warrant for action of any sort against 

| him: was. developed, however, and in 

recommeriding him for promotion, Major 

Gen. Leonard Wood, commanding, said 

he had displayed great efficiency jn 

bringing order out of chaos in the af. 

fairs of the post exchange #vhich had’ 
been placed undef his supervision. ; 

| Some officers informally expressed the 

| opion- thatthey were not surprised that 

| the so-called secret orders of the de-_ 


pattnient ‘as to conscientious obiectors 
had been interpreted in the light put 


the actu 
sprea 4 
ecti 


a 


i 


f 


Baker Called 
Blind to Army 
Court’s Faults 


‘Senator Chamberlain Says 


eee 


New York Tribune 
Washington Bureau 

- WASHINGTON, March 20.—Secretary 
of War Baker was held up to the coun- 
‘try, in a letter to the Secretary made 
public here to-riight by Senator Cham- 
berlain, chairman of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, as: 

1. Being blind to the injustices of 

the court-martial, system. 
' 2. Attempting to uphold the pres- 
ent system of military “justice” 
with one hand, while making just 
enough gestures toward reform as 
might be calculated to head off a 
Congressional investigation. \ 
~ 3. Propasing “corrective” legisla- 
tion which Secretary Baker should 
have known could not pass. : 
~4, Supplanting an officer who criti- 
cised the : xem by one who believed 
it didnot need revision. 

5. Having taken “a terrible stand 
upon a subject which lies close to a 
thousand American hearthstones.” 
The American people, however, Sen- 
lator Chamberlain declares in conclud- 
ing his arraignment of the Secretary, 
‘will not be “deceived by such self- 
| serving, misleading reports and statis- 
| tics, Too many American families have | 

made a’ Pentecostal sacrifice of their | 
hats upon’ the altar of organized in- 

justice.” od 
In his’ letter to’ Secretary of War 


5 


el ——————= a 
See Senator Chamberlain said, in 
i| “It is painful to me, Mr. Secretary, 
to fitid you fencing upon a questio 

which means so much to the tens of 
thousands of enlisted men who have 
suffered injustice under the present 
System—a question which means so 
much to you, the army, the nation. In| 
your telegram you say that more than 
a year ago you recognized the evils 
of the’ present court-martial system 
and requested legislation to correct 
them, and that inasmuch-as you in- 
tend to renew that reauest, there can 
be no controversy on the merits of| 
the subject. | 
_ “Your present recognition of exist- | 
ing evils of the court martial system 
is strangely irreconcilable with your 
published statement no more remote 

than March.10. In that statement of 
warm approval of the existing system 

you seem blind\to any deficiency. You 

say therein; 

‘I have not been made to belicve by 

a perusal of these complaints that 

justice is not done to-day under the 

present law, or has not been done dur- 

ing the war period, and my acquain- 
tance with the course of military 
justice (gathered as it is from, the 
large number of cases which in the 
| vegular routine come to me for final 
| action) convinces me that the condi- 

oe linplied by these recent com- 

iy do not exist and had not ex- 


| \ ae 2 
NEW YORK — 


War Secretary Is Under) 
Sway of Reactionaries: 


'| fortunately, 


NE, 


A 


a 


TREBU 
| 


“You further say that you are ‘ab- 
‘)solutely confident that the public ap- 
| prehensions which have been created 
}are groundless.’ And then you put 
| the capstone upon your monumental 
confidence in the system by further 
saying: 

“<7 wish to convey to you here the 


| system of military justice, both in its 
| structure as organized by the statutes 
of Congress and the President’s regu- 
lations, and in its operations as ad- 
ministered during the war, is essen- 
tially sound.’ 

“And finally you call upon the judge 
advocate general to make a statement 


ple who ‘must not be left to believe 
that their men were subjected to a 
system that did not fully deserve the 
terms of law and justice,’ and then 
you conclude, rather lightly, that after 
all it is but ‘a simple question of fur- 
nishing the facts, for when they are 
furnished I em positive that they will 
contain the most ample reassurances.’ 
“On March’10 you were blind to any 
deficiences in the existing system; as, 
indeed, the evidence abundantly shows 
you have been deaf throughout the 
| war to complaints about "the injustice 
of this system, complaints which 
should at least have challenged your 
earnest attention, rather than pro- 
voked your undisguised irritation. 


Questions Reform Effort 
“But, as you say, you did propose 


|| certain legislation to the committees 


which they did not sce fit to recom- 
mend for eactment, and which, very 
did not become law. I 
can hardly believe that that bill, pre- 
pared by the Judge Advocate General 
of the army, and submitted by you, was 
a bona fide effort to reform the exist- 
ing system, and the slightest consid- 
eration of the bill will show that_had 
it ben enacted into law it would have 
made the system even more reaction- 
ary, if possible, than it is now. 

“T hardly can believe that this was a 
bona fide effort at reform, because you 
already had had an opportunity ‘to es- 
tablish in your department a legiti- 
mate and necessary revisory power 
over, and sunervision of, courts martial 
procedure. General Ansell was at that 
time acting judge advocate general of 
the army, and his opinions were en- 
titled to be respected as such, and in 
all other matters they were so re- 
spected. 

“In “order to keep courts martial 
procedure within just and legal limi- 
tations, he wrote an office opinion, in 
which he clearly demonstrated that this 
power of superyision was to be found 
in existing law, and in that opinion all 


| whom were many most distinguished 
lawyers from civil life, concurred. 
Overruling Opinion Written 

“And yet, in order that that opinion 

might be overruled und that you might 

rely upon the theory that you were en- 

tirely without power, you either or- 

deved or permitted General Crowder 


himself, who was not at that time con- | 
nected with the office, to return thereto | 


and write for you an overruling opin- 
ion which you approved, and in doing 
| so voluntarily denied that it was your 
| right and duty under existing law to 
You approved 


sim 


acting 


PRIDAY, 


Further Defence of Systems, ; 


‘| assurance of my entire faith that the. 


for the purpose of reassuring the peo- | 


the officers of the department, among! 


MARCH + 
| Influenced by Reactionaries 


{ “You supplanted the officer, who had | 
seen fit to call to your attention at the 
beginning of the war to the necessity 
of keeping the - strictest supervision 
over courts martial procedure, by an 
officer who contended that such super- 
vision was not necessary, and that 
such supervision would derogate from 
the power of the commanding officer 
and destroy discipline. You elbowed 
aside the one officer who even then 
had the courage to condemn the sys- 
tem and the prevision to point out its 
‘terrible results—General Ansell—and 
‘took into the bosom of your confidence 
a trio of men who are pronounced 
yeactionaries—General Crowder, the | 
|then acting chief of staff and the | 
inspector general—the last named of | 
lwhom is even this day engaged, by | 
your order, in a so-called ‘investiga- 
| tion,’ designed, in my judgment, “to | 
|| destroy the man who exposed the in- 
justice of the present system. i 
| “You accepted those views. But in 
order that any future responsibility 
might be shifted from your shoulders 
to Congress you presented a bill which, 
even if you did not, your advisers did, | 
know could not be passed. Your ad- 
visers did not wish any modification of 
the existing system. 
Remedial Views Rejected | 


“They and you declined to accept the 
lviews of the acting Judge Advocate | 
| General that would have gone far tow- | 
Herd alleviating the situation on the 
| ground that those views were not fully 
justified by the letter of the statute. 
You were thus solicitous that your 
power be found in the letter of the 
statute. And yet in the very bill pro- 
posed you asked fox the power of sus- 
pension of sentences when you were 
already suspending sentences by ad- 
ministrative order without one word of 
legal authority therefor. ‘ fi 

“There is another evidentiary cir- 
cumstance that indicates the effort: 
was not made in good faith, but was 
simply designed to allay public ap- 
prehension and inquiry by the appear- 
ance of doing something. It is shown 
by the records of “your department 
that the Judge Advocate General of 
the army, in correspondence with the 
senior officer of his department in 
France, shortly thereafter said, with 
respect to an administrative makeshift 
which he had proposed for adoption, 
and which you did adopt, that it was 
necessary to do something to head off 
a threatened Congressional investiga- 
tion, to silence criticism, to prevent | 
talk about the establishment of courts 
of appeal and to make it:appear to the 
soldier that he did get some kind of 
il revision. of his proceedings other than’ 
the revision at field headquarters. 

“How can it be said that such an at- 
" titude of mind is consistent with an 
honest desire to alleviate the situa- 
tion? It is significant also that your 
interest upon this subject was not such 
|as to produce that active participation 
of the department which characterizes 
its eorts when it desires to secure 
legislation. 

Consistency Questioned 


“That bill (proposed by Mr. Baker) | 
| would authorize the chief of staff to 
j disapprove, vacate and set aside a ‘ind- 
ing of ‘not guilty,’ and substitute upon 
ll his view of the evidence a finding of | 
i his own. This is a power which ought | 
not to be granted to any man, and Tj 
feel safe in saying never will be} 
granted by Congress. This alone was | 
sufficient not only to condemn the bill 
jn the mind of Congress, but to show 
the attitude of those who proposed it. 
“Do you believe, Mr. Secretary, that 
the President of the United States, the 
| Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, or 
jany other official, should have the 
| power to set aside an acquittal and 
substitute for it a conviction, or to set 
aside one sentence and substitute for 
iit a harsher one, or to set aside a find- 
ing of guilty of a lesser offence and 
substitute foi it a finding of guilty 
of a greater one? That is what the bill 
which you proposed authorizes. 


| 
| 
{ 


HI 


||appears before a court martial to 


7 


21, 1919 


Can Act in But Few Cases _ 
“Unfortunately, Mr. Secretary, you 
are not in touch, and apparently do 
not desire to get in touchy, with. th 
administration of military justice. | 
You must know that under the exist- 
ing system, the Secretary of War sees 
and takes action only upon that rela. 
tively insignificant number of case: 
which are required under existing law 
to go to the President for confirma- | 
tion. He sces none others. These 
few cases consist in the far greater 
part of a few sentences of dismissal 
of commissiond officers. These are 
not the class of cases in which ap- 
pears the injustice of which I com- 
plained.” *~ Seiil\ 
“The court martial system is such.) 
and the regard for rank in the army 
is such, that a commissioned officer 
better advantage than does a privat 
soldier. You do not see the systen 


°| 
in il 7 


edge is obtained from this insignifi- 
cant number of cases of commissioned 
officers and from those persons sw: 

rounding you who are interested it 
supporting the existing reactionary 
system. : Sa 


Secretary Says Senator ‘Is 
sible for Court-Martial Syste 


YUMA, Ariz. March 21.—Newton 
Baker, Secretary of War, who. 
specting army canips, replyi 
charges made yesterday in Wash 

by Senator Chamberlain, Chee 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
that the Secretary was under 
fluence ‘of reactionaries’ oppos 
changes in the army court-m 
‘system, asserted that the Senato 


into a. newspa 
ator Chamberl 
army to wh 


agitation. j 
however 


sente 
tion oe Vie n 
Jt 
: Chair 
Senato 
the. Mi ova 
Oo. 


to the Military Affains 
consideration.” — ; 
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ts eg : jmade in behalf of an accused man 
* Hef proses dOHS LVOD ¢which upon established principles of law | 
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, lear PHONE. 
~ TO LONDON NEXT 


osTest Between Ireland and 
Canada Shows Feasibility 
of Commercial System. 


omgrote 


SUDIVNSSTC anny et ¢ CONNECT AUSTRALIA 
SdANOIS? Coe Words In Talk Over 2,000 


‘Miles - “Through Air Dis- 
~ tinctly Heard. 


 Coprriatt, A91G by ‘The New York Times Company, 
By Wireless to Tun New York TIMES, 


LONDON, March 20.—Though detailed 
a information regarding wireless telephon- 
Ae ee ing. between Ireland and Canada is 
withheld for the present by the Marconi 
f ot LP Company, THE New Yoru TmEs js in- 

£98 wie operauons of the more liberal 

open evil code, but assumes that for that 

- yery reason the military law ought to 

be more harshly applied in erder to 

obtain discipline. It argues that’ courts- 

martial are not courts of justice, but 

‘courts of chivalry and honor,” and 

}concludes that since the soldier must 

on occasion yicld up his fe on the bat- 

jplain if it be taken away by these courts | 

{of chivalry; it places courts-martial in 

high esteem, though admitting that they 

apply not the modern rules of right, nie 

mediaeval principles that govern over- 

lord and armed retainer. 

: Sie ' It says that the officers who sit in 
judgment upon the private soldier can- 

; not be military zealots, because it was! 
only yesterday that they got out of 
their civilian clothes, but in the next 
\paragraph asserts that they are most 
cempetent to award@military punish- 
ments, because of thefr military appre- 
purpose of a court-martial is to main- 
tain discipline, as though discipline in 
any real Ty i be elpined in 

ewes G0 aang Srey: our army W: ut doing justice. 

1 fo “i, I beg to assure you that there Is con- 

trove ag on the merits of the subject. 

S18): There is great difference between you 

land me. ‘That would be relatively un- 

important. But there is great difference 

jgreat difference between you and the 

|American people. 

I do not believe that g court-martial 

mShould be controlled from beginning to 

“end by the fiat of military comman I 
do not believe that a commanding of- 
ficer should order the trial of an en- 
listed man on a charge that is legally 
insufficient. I do not believe that he 


py formed ‘that the transatlantic wireless 
tnt he should not be heard to com- 
clations. It argues that the primary 
jbetween you and Congress, and there is 
should order a court to overrule pleas 


would bar the tridl. I do not believe 

'that the court and the commanding of- 

ficer can cast established rules of evi- | 

dence to the winds and insist upon. the 

eonviction of a man upon evidence that 

ne court for a ,moment would enter- 
{ *s) tain. 
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Quotes Threat to Subordinate. 


I do not believe that the court and the | 
lcommanding officer should be permitted 
to deprive an accused of the substantial | 
aun of counsel and railroad him, un- 


heard and unrepresented, to a convic- 
tion. It was only yesterday that I was 
ed a a record in which the counsel for 
githe accused man was intimidated from 
xamining his superior officer as a wit- 
yess by a threat made in open court by 
ST: the superior officer, that any question 
asked him reflecting upon his credibil- 
ity would promptly bring charges against 

ithe youthful counsel. 
BE believe that ths conduct of a] | 


BAKER ASSAILED 
- BY CHAMBERLAIN 


ey 


Senator ChargesSecretary with 
{ Inconsistency in Court: 
& Martial Controversy, 


hid 


ANSELL “ELBOWED ASIDE” 


! 


’ € 
“rio of Reactionaries” De-| 


_ Glared to Influence the War 
k Department’s Head, 


| the army, the nation. 


o~e 


t 
} opposing views 


; YOu and the 
} In that I 


publicly expressed by 
Judge Advecate General. 
am disappointed. 


lowing telegram: 

“Your telegram recetved, 
a year ago I asked of the Military 
Committees of both the Senate and 
House legislation to correct the evils in 
the present court-martial system. I 
shall renew the request-when Congress 
reassembles. "Chere would seem to be, 
| therefore, no controversy on the merits 
i of the subject. 
i letter in 


More than 


| 


question and cannot imagine 


on my 
enough, 


return will not be in 
“NEWTON D. BAKER, 
* Secretary of War.” 
Tt is painful to me, Mr. Secretary, to 
| find you fencing upon a question which 
means so much to the tens of thousands 
of enlisted men “who have suffered in- 
justice under the present system, a 
question which means so much to you, 
In tha telegram 


| you say that more than 2 year ago you 


ARMY TRIALS DENOUNCED) 


| 
t 
} 
t 


Reason for Failure to Divulge 
| Reply to Crowder, 


} 


Military Committee Chief Rejects; 


recognized the evils of ths present court- 
martial system and requested legislation 
to correct them, and that inasmuch as 


can be no controversy on the merits of 
; the subject. 
Charges Inconsistency by Baker. 
Your present recognition of existing 
evils of the court-martial system is 
strangely irreconcilable with your pub- 
lished statement no more remote than 


Have not yet seen the} 


you intend to renew that request, there | 


| Hshment of courts of. appeal 
j Make it appear to the soldier tha 
|; did get some 
I have just received from you the fol-| 


} 
i 


any reason why my consideration of it| 


time | 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, FRIDAY, MARCH 21, 1919. 


clara, estab- 

and - to 

t he 
hi 


to prevent talk about the 


kind of rev 
proceedings other than the 
field headquarte 

iow can it be said that such an atti- 
tude of mind is consistent with an hon- 
est desire to alleviate the situation? It 
is significant also that your interest 
upon this subject was not such as to 
produce that active p: : ion of the 
department whicl es its ef- 
forts when !t desires to secure legisla- 
tion. 


Rays Proposal Was Reactionary, 

The blil to which you refer and the 
nonenactment of which you plead as 
shifting the responsibility for the mal- 
administration of military justice frem 
you to Congress, if honestly submitted, 
is conclusive evidence that you yourself 
are entirely reactionary, or that you 
have been imposed upon and deceived 
by advisers who are. That bill is Sen- 
ate $692, and provides, so far as imme- 
diately pertinent to this discussion, that 
Section 1199, Revised Statutes, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Judge Advocate General shall 
receive, revise, and cause to be recorded 
the proceedings of all courts-martial, 
courts of inquiry, and ‘military com- 
missions, and report thereon to the 
President, who shall have power to dis- 


| approve, vacate or set aside any find- 


| 
| 


5 ‘ then March 10. In that statement of warm 

Spectal lo The New Yori: Times, ; approval of the existing system you 

‘WASHINGTON, March 20.—Th e| scemed blind to any deficiency. You say 
charge that Secretary Baker ‘‘ elbowed | ‘2erein: 

7 a | **T Rav. ; ; ad » believe by | 

aside * the one officer who had the Baye Bors yecn alae) epierleye iy 


.c@urage to condemn the army court-} 
into the | 
trio of 
men who are pronounced reactionaries ’’ 


martial system and ‘‘ took 


bosom *” of his confidence “a 


im the military establishment, is made/| 
letter. which 
Chamberlain of 


{ 
George E.! 
Oregon, of } 
the Senate Committee on Military At-| 


in a 


Senator 


Chairman 


fairs, has just sent to the Secretary of | 
War. | 


Senator Chamberlain’s letter was writ- | 


| groundless,’’ 


ten to Mr. Baker in condemnation of the | 
latter's refusal so far to comply with! 


@ refusal of these complaints that jus- 


law, or has not been done during the 


| war period, and my acquaintance with 


the course of military justice (gathered 


as it is from the large numberof cases |} 


which in the regular routine conie to me 
for final action) convinces me that the 


conditions implied by these recent com- j 


plaints do not 


isted.’’ 


have been created are 
And then you put the cap- 
stone upon your monumental confidence 
in the system by further saying: 

“T wish to convey to you here the as- 


the request which the Senator made} ‘ 
March 16 for the publication of the | Suzance of my entire faith that the sys- 
tem of military justice, both in its 


atatement made to Mr. Baker on March | 
1% in reply to letters written by Mr. 
Baker and Major Gen. Enoch Croweer, | 
the Judge Advocate General, in justifi- | 
cation of the army court-martial sys- | 
tem. 


tj and 


| structure as organized by the statutes of 


Congress and the President's regulations 
in its operation as administered 


| during the war, is essentially sound.’’ 


And finally you call upon the Judge 


exist and had not ex-; 
| army 
You further say that you are “abso- | expect the, kresident 
| lutely confident. that the public appre 


| hensions. which 


| Advocate General to make a statement | 


| authorize 


Secretary Baker is aay) 7 ; 
with G eel peed rf ies oN in the: W est | for the purpose of reassuring the people, 
ve i ictal Peyton C. March, Chief.) yno “must not be left to believe that 
9 € C 3] y ring ¢ 5 

a of the Army, touring army | their men were subjected to a system | 


posts. . He went West on Sunday, March | 
9, immediately after making public Gen- | 
eral Crowder’s attack on General An- 
sell, whose letter to Mr. Baker, joining 
issue with the statements made in the 
Baker and Crowder letters, was sub- 


) law 


| but 


that did not fully deserve the terms of 
and justice’; and then you 
clude, rather lightly, that after all it is 
“a simple question of furnishing 
the facts, for when they are furnished, 
I am positive that they will contain the 
most ample reassurances.”’ 


| In 


| prove, 
| of 


ing, in whole or in part, to modify, va- 
eate or set aside any sentence, in whole 


or in part, and to direct the execution | 
part only of any sentence as| 


of sud 
has not been vacated or set aside.” 

Do you-really know, Mr. Secretary, 
the purposé and legal effect of that bill? 
ne first place, it would have to be 
construed together with that statute 
which makes the Chief of Staff the 
trusted military adviser of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War, 


one hand, and places him in auparyiain | on oceasion yield up his life on the bat- 


and control of all bureau officers, {n- 


cluding the Judge Advocate General of | 


the Army. 

On the other hand, the President's 
power, therefore, as a matter of law, 
ver the control of courts-martial cases 
would under: that bill be habitually ex- 


tice is not. done today under the present | erelsed by the Chief of Staff, an ultra- 


military official, without the sllghtest 
competency to pass upon those errors | 


of law which prejudice the rights of 
accused and thereby render it neces- 
sary to modify the judgment, and with 
a disposition to disregard such rights. 


| And also, the Chief of Staff, ‘and not 


the President, would be the one to ex- 
ercise this power in fact. 

There were some 360,000 courts-mar~ 
tial from the time we raised the new 
until July. 3} last. Nobody would 
to review eyen a 

nber or any appreciable paré of them. 
Nobody: indeed, could expect the Chief 
of Staff himself to\ do so.. The work 
would have to be intrusted. to some 
minor military minion, inexperienced in 
law and the administwation of justice, 
and whose trainin 
for such functions. 

The Judge Advocate General, 
appeared representing yoo before. the 
House Military Committee, admitted 
that this would be the course of admin- 
istration and contended that the Chief 
of Staff ought to have that power. Be 
said that that was necessary in order to 
maintain discipline. 

Could Reject Acquittada. 


But worse than this, 
the Chief 
and set 
and 


Staff to . disap- 
aside a finding 
substitute wpon 


of 
vacate, 
““Not guilty ”’ 


| his view of the evidence a finding of his 


con- | 


| shall have the power to disapprove, 


mitted to Benedict Crowell, the Acting | ese chase capes WaAS pie to any | 
Ss fore Toy deficiences in the existing system; as | 
Becretary of War, the following Tues- | indeed the evidence abundantly shows | 
day. | you have been deaf throughout the war 

Mr. Crowell refused to make public | to complaints about the injustice of this 


the Ansell letter, saying that it was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Baker, Howeyer, in re-| 
Sponse to 4 request from Senator Cham- | 
berlain, ‘on behalf of the Senate Military | 
Committee, Mr. Crowell turned over a 
copy of the Ansell letter to that commit- 
tee in confidence last week. 


Baker Denied Need of Hastie. 
On. March 16, after reading the Ansell 


telegraphed tor Mr. Baker at the Pre- 
sidio, San Francisco; demanding that 
the Ansell letter be made public. Secre- 
tary Baker telegraphed back, saying 
that he had asked Congress, to enact 
legislation to correct court-martial evils, 
and would renew this request when the 
new Congress met, but could not imagine 
why the Ansell letter could not await 
his return. 

Senator Chamberlain-was so much dis- 
Satisfied with this response from the 
Secretary that before leaving Washing- 
ton last night for Natchez, Miss., his 
fon@ter home, for ia two weeks’ rest, he | 
Sent to Secretary Baker the letter made | 
public tonight. He says that Mr. Baker 
expressed ‘“‘ warm approval of the exist- 
ing’ system,’’ and ‘‘ seemed blind to any | 
deficiency.”’ | 


He can hardly believe that the bill | 
which Mr, Baker submitted early last | 
year to Congress on the army court- 
martial system was ‘any ‘bona. fide 
effort at reform.’ In connection with 
the demotion of General Ansell the 
Senator’s letter flings this accusation | 
@t the Secretary of War: 

“You elbowed aside the one officet 
who even then had the courage to con- 
demn the system and the prevision to 
point out its terrible. results—General 
Ansell—and took into the bosom of your 
confidence a trio of men who are pro- 
nounced reactionaries—General Crowder, 
the then Acting Chief of. Staff, and the 
Inspector General, the last named of 
whom is é¢ven this day engaged, by your 
order, in a so-called ‘investigation ’ de- 
signed, in my judgment, to destroy the 
man who exposed the injustice of the 
present system.” x 

When the draft of tegislation was pre- 
pared, and while it was pending, there | 
were two acting Chiefs of Staff, Major 
Gen. John Biddle, who served in place 
of General Bliss, then in France, until 
‘March, 1918, when Major Gen. Peyton 
©. March returned from France and 
was made Acting Chief of Staff, serving 
@s such until May, 1918, when he be- 
came Chief of Staff. The Inspector 
iseneral of the Army, to whom Senator 
Chamberlain alludes as being a “ pro- 
mounced reactionary’’ is Major Gen. 
@ehn Li. Chamberlain. 


Vext of Chamberlain Letter. 


The full text of Senator Chamberlain’s 
fetter follows: 


March 19, 1918. 
ions Newton D, Baker, Secretary of 
War, 
Sirs On the 16th instant, I addressed 
vou a telegram in which I asked that 
‘you give to the public a statement made 


by Lieut. Col., formerly General, 
Samuel T. Ansell, in“reply to state- 


fments made by yourself and by General 
Crowder, the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army, in which you both gave 
Warm support and approval to the pres- 
ent court-martial system, and in which 
Gen. Crowder besides indulged in severe 
personal criticism and accusation} 
@gainst General Ansell, who in testimony 
recently given before the Senate Com-| 
mittee on Military Affairs, had con- 
gemned the existing system of military 
fustice and the administration under it. | 

y asked you to make the statement | 


public, primarily because it was a clari- | 
¥ying contribution to the subject now} 
@egitating the people, to which the peo-| 
ple are entitled, and, secondarily, be-{ 
@ause it was only fair and just to this} 
officer. that you should do so. I be- | 
Yieved that you would make this state-| 
snent public, and do so immediately, in 
erder that the people might have the| 
PpPportunity of considering it-as eee 
gontemporaneously as pessible with the 


| opinion 


} supervise the system. 


} chief 


| stance: that ind 


| something. 


; department 


system, complaints which should at least 


ra 
irritation. 


Attacks Secretary’s Bill. 
But, as you say, you did propose cer- 
tain legislation to the committee which 
they did not see fit to recommend for 


ave challenged your earnest attention, | 
her than provoked your undisguised | 


| for it a conviction, or to set aside 


} ome, 
| of a lesser offense and ‘subs t 
lty of a greater one? |} 


enactment, and which, very fortunately, | 


did not become law. I can hardly be- 


and the slightest consideration of the 
bill will show that had it been enacted 
into law, it would have made the system 


| 


statement, and concluding that it was a abbas! oN gone pil, | Hao ssi me | 
complete reply to the Baker-C Judge Advocate General of the Army | 
¥ : y fo. he ~Baker-Crowder | and submitted! by you, was a bona fic 

correspondence, Senator ‘Chamberlain |effort to reform the existing system, 


| have just refer 


even more reactionary, if possible, than | 


it is now. 

I can hardly believe that this was 
bona fide effort at reform, because yo 
already had had’an opportunity : 


a 


tablish in your department a le e 
and necessary revisory power over, and 


supervision of, courts-martial procedure. 
General Ansell was at that time Act 
Judge Advocate General of the A 
and his opinions were entitled to be r 
spected as such, and in all other matter 
they were so respected. In order to keep 
courts-martial procedure within just and 
legal limitations, he wrote an office 
in which he clearly demon- 
strated that this power of supervision 
was to be found in existing law, and in 
that opinion all the officers of the de- 
partment, among whom were many most 
distinguished lawyers from civil -lfe, 
concurred. 

And yet, 


in order that that opinion 


| might be overruled and that you might 


rely upon the theory that you were en- 
tirely without power, you either ordered 
or permitted General Crowder himself, 
who was not at that time connected 
with the office, to return thereto and 
write for you an overruling opinion of 
which you approyed, 
voluntarily denied that it was 
right and duty under existing law to 
You approved 
the opinion of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral which was to the effect that this 
supervisory power did not exist and, 
furthermore, ought not to exist, inas- 
much as the law military is the kind 


at the will of the camp conimander. 
If you had really desired to establish 


martial,, you could have done so simply 
by approving the opinion of the acting 
Judge Advocate General, which was not 
a personal. opinion but was an office 
opinion which in ordinary course of ad- 


Advised to do the proper thing by your 
law officer, and haying been 
shown "oy him the way to do it, you 
declined to: do so upon some slight legal 
technicality. This is evidence to me 
that you did not desire to do so. 


Ansell ‘‘ Eibowed Aside.’’ 


You supplanted the officer who had 
seen fit to call your attention at the be- 
ginning of the war to the necessity of 
keeping the strictest supervision over 
courts-martial procedure by an officer 
who contended that such supervision was 
not necessary and that such supervision 
would derogate from the power of the 
commanding officer and destroy disci- 
pline. You elbowed aside the one officer 
who even then had the courage to con- 
demn the system and the prevision to 
point out its terrible results—General An- 
sell—and took into the bosom of your 
confidence a trio of men who are pro- 
nounced reactionaries—General Crowder, 


Ss 


! the then Acting Chief of Staff, and the 
| Inspector 


General—the last 
whom is even this.day engaged; by your 


erder, in a so-called “‘ investigation " 
designed, in ‘my judgment, to destroy 


the man who exposed the injustice of 
the present system. > ; 

You accepted those views. But, in or- 
der that any future responsibility might 
be shifted from your shoulders to Con- 
gress, you presented a bill which, even 
if you did not, your advisers did, know 
could not be. passed. Your advisers did 
not wish any modification of the exist- 
ing system. They and you declined to 
accept the views of the Acting Judge 
Advocate General that would have gone 
far toward alleviating the situation on 
the ground that those views were not 
fully justified by the letter of the statute. 


You were thus solicitous that your 
power be found in the letter of the 
| statute. And yet, in the very bill pro- 


the power of sus- 


posed, you asked for 
you were al- 


ension of sentences when 


ends suspending sentences by adminis- 
trative. order without one word of legal 


authority therefor. ; i ’ 
‘There is another evidentiary circum- 
icates the effort was not 
aith, but was simply de- 
signed to allay public spprehension: 7nd 
i iry , the appearance oO Z 
pe eee It is shown by the records 
department that the Judge Ad- 
General of the Army in corres~ 


made in good f 


of your 
vocate 

ce W 
On une in France, shortly L 
ith respect to an Adminis- 
shift which pee Doe 

sed - adoption, and which you 

Dot font it Bes necessary to do some- 
thing to head off the threatened Sor, 
gressional investigation, ta silence criti- 


after, said, w 
trative make 


and in doing so,;) 
your } 


of law that should be left to be executed } 


named of | 


ith the senior officer of his | 
there- | 


{ granted to any man, 


| consideration 


noe 
Vie 
and 


own. Notice, the language is that 


‘any finding,”’ 


cate, or set aside 
vacate, or set 


also to modify, 
‘any sentence.” 
This is a power W 


asid 


hich ought not to be 
and JI feel safe in 
will never be granted by n- 
This alone was sufficient not only 
he bill in the mind of Con- 


saying 
gress. 
to ndemn t 


who proposed it. g 

Do you believe, Mr. Secretary, that 
the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, or 
any other official should have the power 
to set aside any acquittal and substitute 


sentence and substitute for it a hars 


r to set aside a 
, ute for it 


a finding of gui : 1 : 
That is Sonat the bill which. you pro- 
sed authorizes. 
ie Sut the bill further provides “‘ that the 
President may return rag regpee ecouE 
2 iew. autherity to the co 
eerie ee tiny “and correction.”” This 
{s on @ par with and supple- 
absolute power which I 
red to. If the Chief of 
satisfied with a findin 
could return the recor 
tial with instructions to 
If not satis- 


power 
mental to the 


Staff were not 
of not guilty he 
to the court-mar 
make a finding of guilty. 


| fied with a light sentence, he could in- 
| struct the court to award a heavier one. 


| If satisfied with a finding of guilty 
} ve Seeninar offense, he could instruct the 


court to find the accused guilty of a 
dre serious one. a 

= Do you beNeve that the President, the 

Secretary of War, or the Chief of Staff, 

or any other afficial should have such 

power? If you stand for that bill you 


| evidently do. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


‘manding officers and ought to be pos- 
|sessed by the President and Chief of 


a legitimate legal supervision of courts- | Staff. 


ministration would have been adopted. | attack discipline more than if the com- 


| War, or the President, who will become 


| cipline of the army generally. 
| think this power 


| trinsically wrong.” 


} of legal: control at the top. 


Wanted Power for President. 


The Judge Advocate General, who ap- 
peared before the committee in repre- 
sentation of your Views, testified: 

“J want the President authorized to 
return the record which we get here, 
back through the convening atithority to 
the trial court, and ask’ a rewonsidera- 
tion of their action, so that he may pro-~ 


ceed, if he desires, upon the reviseyl find- 
ing of the court, and thus make 


judgment.” . 
When asked the question 
commanding General could disapprove a 


finding of not guilty and send it back, | 
in his opinion, } 


he said: ‘* Yes, when, 
the finding is not sustained by the evi- 
dence,’’ and he argued that that power, 
necessary to the maintenance of disci- 
pline, was now .possessed by all com-~ 


In further argument sustaining that 
view he said, with réspect to cases in 


which very smail sentences had been 
awarded: 


““T do not know anything that could 


manding General, who is also the re- 
viewing authority, or the Secretary of 


the reviewing authority of that class of 
cases under this legislation, could not 
invite the attention of the court to the 
effect of such a sentence upon the dis- 
TI do not 
would have survived 
throughout the centuries if it were iIn- 


Obviously he was unaware that this 
is one of the few countries in whi 
such @ barbaric practice has survived. 
These views you doubtless approved, 
inasmuch as in your letter to the com- 
mittee you invited it to hear the views 
of the Judge Advocate General in ex- 
planation and support of the proposed 
legislation. 

For the moment at least you now 
conceive that there should be 2 power 
of revision. That, to use your language, 
is ‘‘ structural,” ‘‘ organic.’’ The lack 
of a proper revisory power is a lack 


There are many other deficiencies of 
the same character. There is an ab- 
solute lack of légal control at the boitom 
and throughout ‘the proceedings. 

You have said that the cases 
came to you in_ regular routine ,cop 
vince you that the complaints against 
the system are groundless ) 
nately, Mr. 


U 
Secretary, you are 
touch, and apparently do not desire to 


the administration 
You must know 


in touch, with 
justice: 


get 
of military 
that under the ex 


retary of War and takes action 
only upon that relatively insignificant 
number of cases which are required 


under existing law to go te the Presi- 
dent for confirmation. He sees none of 
the others. 


Fears Favoritism to Officers. 


These few cases consist in the far 


greater part of a few sentences of dis 
missal of commissioned officers. These 
are not the class of cases in which ap- 
pears the injustice ef which I com- 
plained. The court-martial system is 
such, and the. regard for rank in the 
army is such, that 2 commissioned of- 
ficer appears before a court-martial to 
far better advantage than does a private 
soldier. : z 

You do not see the system in opera- 
tion. You do not see its tragic results. 
When you denied the department the 
revisory power over all court-martial 
eases you denied yourself the _oppor- 
tunity to keep in touch with the admin- 
istration of justice throughout the army. 
Your knowledge is obtained from this 
insignificant number of cases of com- 
missioned officers and from those -per= 

* 


g had disqualified him } 


when he} 


that bifi would} 


gress but to show the attitude of those | 


finding of guiity 


the } 
court participate with him in*the final | 


whether, 2 | 


that 9 


ng system the Sec- jf 


| 
} 
} 


{ 
} 
j 
| 
} 


whose au- |} 
thority he habitually exercises, on the] 


{ 


| 


e }commanding officer should. be permitted 


; Judgment 


} only 


‘any real 


t 


| 


sons surrounding you who are interested 
in supporting the existing revolutionary 
system. 

The 


existing system does injustice— 
terrible, spirit-crushing injustice. 
nce ef it is on every hand. The 
rds of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department reek with it, and upon 
proper occasion I shall show the people 
that this is true. The organization of 
the Clemency Board now sitting daily 
and grinding out thousands of cases i: 
a confession of it. Clemency, however, | 
can never cerrect the injustice done. 
You have, ef course, adopted the state- 
ment of the Judge Advocate General 
which you invited and published, That 
statement is involved in as inextricable 
confusion and patent inconsistencies as 
your own pronunclamentos upon this 
subject. ene and the same breath 
it declares the system unusually excel- 
and then blames Congress because 
as fafied to enact the bill which you 
proposed and has heretofore been re- 
ferred to, declares that military law can 
best be administered finally in the field, 
but at the same time argues that the 
system would be much improved by the 
establishment of a departmental appel- 
late power: it contends that courts- 
martial should be subject, net to legal 
control, but only to the power of mili- 
tary command, and at the same time 
objects to assuming responsibility for 
the outrageously excessive sentences | 
awarded when courts and commanding | 
officers go wreng, without legal re-j 
straint, 


Courts-martial of ‘‘Chivalry.” | 


It admits that our soldiery must be 
hurriedly drawn from civilian life and 
from the operations of the more liberal 
civil cede, but assumes that for that 


very reason the military law eught to 
be more harshly applied in order to 
obtain discipline. It argues that courts- 


martial are not courts of justice, but 
“courts of chivalry and honor,” and 


concludes that since the soldier must 


tlefield, he should not be heard to com-} 
plain if it be taken away by these courts 
of chivalry; it places courts-martial 1n | 
high esteem, though admitting that they 
apply not the modern rules of right, but | 
mediaeval principles that govern over-| 
lord and armed retainer. 

It says that the officers who sit in 
upon the private soldier can- 
not be military zealots, because it was 
yesterday that they got out of 


| serving, 


\'made a Pentecostal sacrifice of their 


their civilian clothes, but in the next 
paragraph asserts that they are most 
cempetent to award@military punish- 
ments, because of their military appre- 
clations. It argues that the primary 
Purpose of a court-martial is to main- 
tain cipline, as though discipline in 
sense could be maintained in 
our army without doing justice. 

I beg to assure you that there is con- 
on the merits of the subject. 
great difference between you 
That would be relatively un- 
important. But there is great differe 2 
between you and Congress, and there is 
great difference between you and the 
American people. 

{ do not believe that @ court-martial 
should be controlled from beginning to 
end by the fiat of military command. I 
do not believe that a commanding of- | 
ficer should order the trial of an en-} 
listed man on a charge that is legally 
insufficient. I do not believe that. he 
should order a court to overmule pleas 
made in behalf of an accused man 
which upon established principles of law 
would bar the tridl. I do not believe 
the court and the commanding of- 
can cast established rules of evi- 
dence to the winds and insist upon the 
eonviction of a man upon evidence that 
nc’ court for a moment would enter- 
tain. i | 


Quotes Threat to Subordinate. 


I do not believe that the court and the 


to deprive an accused of the substantial | 


right of counsel and railroad him, un-!} 
heard and unrepresented, to a convic- 
tion. It was only yesterday that I was | 


shown a record in which the counsel for 
the accused man w intimidated from 
i g his superior officer asa wit- 
by a threat made in open court by 
the superior officer, that any question 
asked him reflecting upon his credibil- 
ity would promptly bring charges against | 
the youthful counsel. 
> that the conduct of a} 


court should be controlled by a com- 
manding officer. I do not believe that 
a court should be directed or instructed 
to reverse its finding of innocence or to 
impose a harsher punishment than that 
originally awarded. 

On the other hand, I beHeve, and I 
insist that - courts-martial having in 
their care and keeping the Lllves and 
liberties of eevry single one of our sol- 
diers shall be courts ef justice, acting 
as Judges, controlled by and respon- 
sible to no man, controlled by and re- 
sponsible to their own oaths, and to the 
great principles of law which have been 
established by our civilization to pro- 
tect an accused wherever he is placed j 
on trial. 
¥ Surely you have been misled. Officers 
of your department who have supported 
the iniquitous system and who have 
{mposed upon you, or most unfortunate- 
ly persuaded yeu, have been busy pre- 
paring their defense. You have been 
presented lengthly reports designed to 
controvert the speech which I made in 
the Senate @ nthis subject, which re- 
ports I have shewn you~ to be mislead- 
ing and utterly unreliable. Volumes of | 
statistics are being prepared to show 
that, after all, the system is not so bad. 

Whether you do or not, the Americain 
cople see and have the.evidence; mem- 
Were ef Congress have the evidence. You 
have taken & terrible stand upon a sub- 
ject which lies close to a thousand 
American hearthstones. The American 
people will not be deceived by such self- 
s misleading reports and statis- 
tics. ‘Too many American families have 


| 


| 


| 


sons upon the altar of orgnaized injus- 
tice. GEORGH BH, CHAMBERLAIN. 


SECRETARY BAKER | 
RAPS CHAMBERLAIN, 


Says Senator Himself Caused Court- 
‘Martial System to Be Enacted 

_ and Shelved Department’s 
Amendment 


} 
t 


Yuma, Ariz, March 241—Secretary 
Baker, who is on an inspection tour 
of army. camps, replying to charges 
made yesterday in Washington by 


NEWION: D. BAKER 


Secretary of War Refutes Charges of 

Senator Chamberlain | 
Senator Chamberlain of Oregon, chair- 
ynan of the Senate military affairs 
committee, that the secretary was un- 
der the influence of reactionaries op- 
posed to changes in the army court- 
martial system, said that the senator 
himself caused the system to be en- 
acted. Secretary Baker’s statement 
follows:— 

“T eannot permit myself to de 
drawn into a newspaper controversy 
with Senator Chamberlain about of- 
ficers of the army to whom [ hold an 
official relation and whose conduct: T 
must judge dispassionately and upon 
all the evidence I can obtain. 

“That duty-is mine and not Sena- 
tor Chamberlain’s, and [I shall per- 
form it unbiased and unhurried by 
abuse or agitation. 

“Tt is important, however, to note 
that the system of courts-martial and 
of military justice which the senator 
attacks is one which he, himself 
caused to be enacted in 1916 when it 
was presented by me as a reform and 
a moderation of the previously exist- 
ing irregularities, ; 

“Tt is also important, to note that 
the amendment which I sent to Sen- 
atoy Chamberlain as chairman of. the 
railitary affairs committee of the Sen- 
ate more than a year ago, and more 
than a year before the occasion. for 
lie present discussion, has, so far as 
1 know, never even been presented by 
hiim to the military affairs commitiee 
for consideration,” 


. 


: = }- 
acts? Co arkeweeeey ii6st ‘ 
A Maj Foster Alleged Secretary’ 

Baker Aided “I, W. W., Social- 

ists and Humanitarians” j 

‘Kansas City, Mo., March 21+Sec- | 
retary of War Baker was accused of 
“uiding and assisting the I. W. W.; 
internationalist socialists;and humani- 
tarians in their program of blocking 
the construction of the army,” by 
Maj Dick B. Foster, member of the 
general court-martial. which tried 185 
alleged conscientious objectors at 
Camp Funston, in an address before 
tne City club here to-day. 

Maj Foster was, at his own request, | 
given a discharge from service at the} 
time Gen Wood left Camp Funston for} 
Chicago to take command of the cen- 
tral division. 

The speaker cited alleged secrer 
crders issued by the war department, 
of which the public knew nothing, but 

| of which the obstructionists were weli 
informed as one process of “extending 
the provisions of the congressional 
act to the advantage of the objectors,” 

Maj Foster charged that propagan- 
da from the national civil liberties bu- 
reau of New York city was  semi- 
secretly promulgated among the draft- 
ed men upon their arrival in camps. 
‘hese. bulletins were arguments 
against military service and contained 
detailed instructions as to how the} 
drafted man might avail himself of 
pacifist protection, 

War Department’s Version 

Washington, Mareh 21—In the ab- 
gence of Secretary Baker and Assis- 
Yant Secretary Keppel, no comment 
was available at the war department 
on statements made in Kansas City 
to-day by Maj Dick B. Foster charg- 
ing “that secret orders” issued by 
Secretary Baker covering the treat- 
'ment of conscientious objectors hat 
served to stimulate I. W. W. and other 
radical propaganda in the army. It 
was pointed out, however. that the 
orders of the department during the 
war in this regard had been inserted 
in. the Congressional Record some 
/weeks ago, including those orders 

| from which Maj Foster read excerpts. 
_ The conscientious objector probiem 
was more troublesome at Camp Iun- 
ston where.Maj Foster. was. on, duty 


|/than at any other post, it was said.) 


and investigations of various kinds 
Were made during the war 
military agencies because of the: sit- 
uation at the camp. 
of alleged extreme severity in treat- 
ment of prisoners there were reported, 

The records of the war department 


also contain reports on investigations || 


resulting from charges made as to 


discrimination by Maj Foster in his) 


administration of camp concessions. 
No warrant for action of any sort 
against him was developed, however, 


and in recommending him, for promo- } 


tion Maj-Gen Leonard Wood, com- 
manding, said he had displayed great) 
efficiency in bringing order out of 
chaos in the affairs of the post ex- 
change. 

The suggestion that the prohibition 
of publication of orders was purposed 
to conceal the action from the public) 
was not considered seriously by these 
efficers who said the actual purpose 
was to prevent a spread of conscien- 
tious objector dissaffection through | 
advertisement of the problem these | 
cases presented. The intimation of 
Maj Foster that secret orders had gone 
to the local draft boards was said by 
war department officials to be with- 
out basis, ~ 

Branded as False 

New York, March 21—Charges of | 
Maj Dick B. Foster that the national 
civil liberties bureau had circulated 
im a semisecret manner among draft~ 
ed men arguments against military 
service were branded as false “both as 
to the subject. matter of our literature: 
and the method of distribution.” in a 
stntement here to-day by, Walter 
Welles. counsel for the organization. 

“Our: publications largely were re- 
prints of the war department's regu- 

|2etians as to conscientious ebiectors 
(and kindred subjects,” said Mr Nellos. 
'“We furnished these tracts to anyone 
interested, including the w: 

ae and distri mn 


by the! 


Some instances }) 


READY TO BUY. 
CAMP SITES, 
SAYS CROWELL 

| Less'Than $15,000,000 Needed to! 


| Give Army 30 Training and 19| 
iation Centers 


DEPARTMENT 
HAS ENOUGH FUNDS 
Warnes ft x 
Twenty-Seven Camps and 15° Avia- 


tion Fields Will Be Abandoned— 
‘Devens and Upton to Be Kept 


Washington, March 21—Decision of 
the war department to proceed with 
!the purchase of the sites of 15 army 


| 


/camps and 18 balloon and flying fields}: 


| Over the country, was announced to- 
| day by Acting Secretary Crowell, Less 
| than $15,000,000 will be involved, Mr 
| Crowell, said, and it will not be neces- 

sary to await action by Congress as 
i the department now has the necessary 
| funds. 


| With these purchases completed the 
jarmy will have 80 training camps, in- 
| cluding the original! 16 cantonments 
| constructed for the training of tae na- 
| tional army, and 19 aviation centers, 
|; most of which will be in the south- 
| eastern states, Texas and California. 
The few fields to be retained in the 
| North will be regarded as summer ily- 
|| ing centers only. 
Many Camps To Be Abandoned 

Twenty-seven camps and 15 aviation 

| fields will be abandoned. Orders al- 
ready have gone out for the abandon- 
ment of 20 of the camps, including 
nearly all of the national guard train- 
ing centers set up after the United} 
States declared war on Germany. Con-' 
struction work on the 27 camps, ac- 
cording to war department figures. rep- 
resents a cost of approximately $110,- 
000,000, of which $48,000,000 © was 
spent on the four embarkation can- 
tonments—Mills, N. Y.; Merritt, N. J. 
and Stuart and Hill, Newport News. 

Approximately $280,000,000 has been 
spent in construction work on the 15 
{cantonments to be bought anq_ tue 
15 now owned, and it wags largely be- 
cause of the sum inyolved that the 
department decided to go ahead with 
the purchase, fost of the 80 camps 
now are being used as demobilization 
centers, but no definite plans for their 
employment after the war army is dis- 
banded have been evolved. It was 
explained that the whole problem cf 
the future use of the camps depended 
upon the nation’s military: policy and 
that no conclusion.as to that could he 
reacieduntil the peace conference’ 
at Paris had rendered its decision «as 
to world disarmament, 

Announcement already hag been 
made that only two flying fields actu- 
ally would be used in training army 
aviators,in peace time and that others! 
bought or now owned would become} 
storage plants for materia] on hand 
or under contract, TLocation of the 
flying centers to be retained shows a 
plan to have threé general training 
centers, one in the far West, one in 
the southewestern part of the country 
and one in the Southeast, with the dif- 
|ferent fields in the East close enough 
together so that elementary and ad- 

| vaneed training will be provided with- 
||in a reasonable area, Total expendi- 
|; tures on the 19 flying and balloon fields 
|to he retained represent about $80,- 


. . ‘ 


| 


‘To Bay Than Pay 
th : 


lowed in the case of Camp Se 
C,, which ‘vas used asa nationa 
training school. ae 

Mr Crowell said it was chea 
the government to. buy this fie 
the option 


@ govel 
as the result of the building — 
camp. Secretary Crowell said tl 


partment had contemplated ret: 


| 
| 


Hazelhurst field on Long Isle 
that the land would cost enth 


|The govertiment has spent $5.54 
,On construction work at this fielé 
considerably more than has go 


any other plants éxcept Lansley fie 


Va., which is to be retained, 
Wilbur Wright field, 0., which i 
be abandoned, 

Devens and Upton to Be Re! 

Plans of the war department for 
position of the ¢amps and flyi 
set up during the war as out! 
Secretaty Crowell were summ. 
follows: Cantonment sites now oy 
by the government to be retai: 
gether with the cost of constru 
each: Doniphan, Okl., national gu 
$2.706,000; Bustis, Va. coast ar 
corps, $11,700,000;  Irunston, | 
field atriNery, $10,500,000; Holahi 
Ma., motor transport corps, $5.20 
000; Humphreys, Va., engineers, 
745,000; Jessup, Ga., motor 


rd 


or 
re 


L, 


ans} 
corps, $1,417,000; Johnson, Fla. que 
termaster corps, $6,500,000; Kearn 


Cal,, national guard, $5,838,000; 
is, Wash,, national army, 8,40 
McClellan, Ala., national guard 
800,000; Normoyle, Tex., motor» 
port corps, $1,580,000; Pike, Ark., 
tional army, $2.700,000; Sill, Okl. 
artillery, — ; ‘Travis, Tex. 

al army. $8,200. 
miscellaneous, $6.600,000, 
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jing to charges made on Thursday in| gaid, “had received instructions to in-| 


jUnder the influence of reactionaries! ages of 21 and 31 years. 


IAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 


THE “Ci 


| SATURDAY, MARCH’ 22, 1919 
“CEN, < e Seats 
[SYSTEM SENATOR’S, |2y, Prone! knowietse ot te treat 


| REPLIES MR. BAKER cia war Department orders and com- 


munitiations and the personal knowl- 
edge of obstructionists I gained while 


| : acting as one member of the general 
‘Mr. Chamberlain Caused Enac-|¢ourt martial of 13 anineav até cap 


tion of Court-Martial Plan, He tains before whom approximately 135 


3 objectors came for trial,” 
Asserts — Major F oster, Says | ‘The speaker cited aileged secret or- 


‘ ‘ > , ders issued by the War Department, 
the Secretary Aided Objectors of which the public knew nothing, but 
Se of which the obstructionists were well 
linformed as one process of “extending 
|the provisions of the Congressional 
| Act tothe advantage of the objectors.” 
“Local draft boards,” Major Foster | 


| 

- YUMA, Arizona—Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War, who is on an 
inspection tour’of army camps, reply- 


Washington by Senator Chamberlain | duct into military service and to send 
; Of Oregon, that the secretary wasj}to army camps all men between the 


opposed to changes in the court-mar-| “Confidential letters and bulletins 
itial system, said that the Senator him- | were sent to commanding generals of 
“self caused the system to be enacted. /ail national army and national guard 
|, Secretary Baker and his. party |cantonments and camps,” said Major | 
-passed through here on the way to! Foster, “the very nature of which} 
‘El Paso. The secretary’s statement ; prohibited any officer in the United 
‘follows: . ; ' States Army imparting to ‘the public 
| “I cannot permit myself to be drawn! their contents.” ee 
‘into a newspaper controversy with Major Foster charged that propa-| 
{Senator Chamberlain about officers of ganda from the National Civic Liber- | 
\the army to whom I hold an official: ties Bureau of New York City was) 
relation and whose conduct I must semi-secretly promulgated among the, 
| judge dispassionately and upon all the. drafted men upon their arrival in | 
| evidence I can obtain. camps. These bulletins were argu- 
i “Phat duty is mine, and not Senator’ ments against military service and 
'Chamberlain’s. and I shall perform it‘ contained detailed instructions'as to 
junbiesed and unhurried by abuse or how the drafted man might avail him- 
|agitation. , | self of pacificist protection. 
: “Tt is important, however, to note DASE el ek 
jthat the system of courts-martial and 
of military justice which the Senator 
attacks is one which he himself caused 
; to be enacted in 1916 whem it was 
presented by me as a reform and 1 
j;moderation of the previously existing 
lirrezulerities. 

“Tt is also important to note that 
the amendment which I sent to Sena- 


;tor Chamberlain as chairman of the (IpLiicab hae Sea eis | 


| Military Affairs Committee of the Sen- 

ate more than a year ago, and more , 
than a year before the occasion for the | 
resent discussion, has, so far as T; 
know, never been’ présented by him 
to the Military. Affairs Committee for 
consideration.” 


Mr. Baker and I. W. W. | 


Court-Martial Member Says He Per-| 
verted Protecting laws 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri—The Sec- 
retary of War was accused directly of 


| 
aiding the I, W, W., International So- | 
Cialists and Humanitarlans in their ; 
program of blocking the construction | 
‘of the army by Maj. Dick B. Foster, 
Member of. the general court-martial | 
-waich tried 185 conscientious objectors | 
at Camp Funsion, in an address before | 
,the City Club here yesterday. 
| “his was done,” Major Foster -de- 
‘¢lared, “by extending and perverting 
‘the acts of Congress for the protection, 
comfort. and solace of these. obstruc- 
tionists.” 

|. “L.will give. you the facts,’? Major 
‘Foster continued, after, reciting the} 
accusation, “and you may draw. your | 
own conclusions. as..to. whether’ he; 
intentionally took the réle of pacificist 
‘or unintentionally aided and abetted 
‘then by failing to realize the gravity | 


‘of the situation.” 


Kahn in Paris; 


By Associated Prose 


yesterday from the United States and 


reached Paris today. 
This morning Paris newspapers er- 


Brest of Secretary of War Baker, 
who is still in the United States. He 
probably was confused by the corre- 
spondents with Representative Kahn. 


t 


“In making this accusation I. con-! 
sider 10. rumors, no suppositions and | 
no guesses, but base it entirely upon 


Taken for Baker 


roneously announced the arrival at 


eS 


' 
| 


} 
1 


PARIS, March 20.—Representative | 
Kahn of California landed at Brest 


70 SEEK REFORMS 
IN COURTS-MARTIAL 


Congressman Johnson Will Con- 
tinue Ansell Fight at 
Next Session. 


AGAIN CHALLENGES BAKER 


Insists War Secretary Is Wrong in 
Holding There ls No Basis 
for Complaints. 


Special to The New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, March 15.—Represen- 
tative Royal Johnson of South Dakota, 
who left the House to enter the army, 
said today he would, in the next. House, 
make his chief fight for reform of court- 
martial procedures, the alleged injustices 
of which were exposed by former Acting 
Judge Advocate General Ansell and 
around which has centered the contro- 
versy among Judge Advocate General 
Crowder, Secretary Baker, and General 
Ansell. Indications are that there will 
be a strong movement in the next House 
for such reforms and that Representa- 
tive Julius Kahn, who will be Chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee, will 
lead the fight for a revision of the rules 
soverning courts-martial. 

Mr. Johnson today issued a statement 
recalling his controversy with Secretary 


Bakér and the failure of the latter to | 
.sreply to his questions regarding the de- 


motion of General Ansell and the injus- 
tice of the court-martial system now 
prevailing. 

*‘I saw recently that the Secretary of 
War states that, with his own acquaint- 
ance with the facts, he is convinced 
that the conditions implied by the re- 
cent complaints do not exist and have 
not existed, but that it was essential 
that the families of all these young men 
who -had a place in our. magnificent 
army should be reassured,’’ says. the 
Representative’s statement. 

‘It will always be a matter of regret 
to me that the Secretary of War pos- 
sesses such little information about the 
army of which he isin charge, because 
those of us who have lived in it know 
that there is injustice, that the condi- 
tions implied and definitely charged in 
recent complaints do exist and that the 
enlisted man has absolutely no oppor- 
tunity for a fair trial if those in charge 
do not desire him to receive a fair trial. 


War detenas 
himself an injustice 


as he is defending a statute 


whose workings men have been, ane | 


ing, and will be sentenced to tapriene 


ment in the penitentiary for forte « 

for nothing. If his sttaement is or 
rect, that the charges are not substan- 
tated, why is it that he has broveht 
into being a clemency board, which ha 
reduced these sentences jn many cases 
by twenty-five years? When ‘his own 
board states that a sentence {js excessive 
By by ae years, it must also ac- 
nowledge that the syst ; 

it py bared is wrong. Peery MEOR NER 

“ General Crowder has statec 
real issues and the only cree us 
differences in opinion as to whether the 
board should review and overturn ex- 
ecuted verdicts of general courts-mar- 
tial, and whether that power should be 
SF oe ee ase Advocate Gen- 
eral or e President. 
issue at all. Pat se not the 

~The i leeues are, “irst, 

or not e Secretary of War 
Judge Advocate General are till ine 
tending to continue in the statament 
that the courts-martial law is wise and 
beneficent, that no injustice hag ever 
been perpetrated under it, and that it 
should not be amended; second, whether 
or not they will continue the injustice 
to General Ansell in his demotion from 
the rank of Brigadier General to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, for testifying before a 
Senate committee. 
. ‘It is useless to argue with me that 
his demotion was not largely the result 
of the giving of his testimony, and like 
thousands of other citizens of the United 
States, f shall continue ta fight until 
justice is done. I know the courts-mar-| 
tial system, and I know that it took! 
nerve, pluck, and a strong sense of jus-| 
tice for any man to give the testimony, 
when subpoenaed, that General Ansell 
gave. 

“I am waiting patiently for the return 
of the Secretary of War, so that he may 
answer the questions which I asked him| 
in my letter of March 8, 
if he does not answer them fully and | 
frankly, he forfeits the case which ap- 
parently the department is attempting 
to present to the people of the country. 


whether 


It is not necessary to present it to any || 


man whoever served in the army as’ an 
enlisted man, because each of them 
knows the injustice. 

The staetment then reiterates 
questions Representative Johnson asked 
Secretary Baker recently in a letter 
published in THE Times relating to the 
reasons for the demotion of General An- 


sell and the elevation of General Kreger | 
in his place, in which the Congressman |} 
practically asked the War Secretary if 
General Ansell’s retirement was not due 
to the fact that he had criticised the 
existing court-martial system and ad- 


vocated reforms in testimony before a 7 


Congressional committee, Secretary 
Baker has not replied’ to this letter. 


and feel that) | 


the |) 


MISTAKE KAHN FOR BAKER | 


Paris Hails Arrival of California | 
Representative. 


Paris, March’ 20.—Representative 
Kahn of Caltfornia landed at Brest 
yesterday from the United States and 


reached Paris today. \ 


This morning Paris newspapers 
erroneously announced the arrival at 
Brest of Secretary of War Baker, who 
is still in the United States. An in- 
vestigation disclosed that he prob- 
ably had been confused by the corre- 
spondents with Representative Kahn. 

Acting on the printed announce- 
ment a military guard was rushed to 
the railway station to meet Secretary 
Baker and another was drawn up at 
the Hotel de Crillon. They waited in 
vain and then the mistake was dis- 


covered and the high military officers + 
| 


resumed their ordinary duties. 


THE SUNDAY STAR, \ 


Secretary of War Baker and 
allied officers decorated with 
the distinguished service medal 
in Washington. Left to right, 
front row: Capt. Hisao Watari, 
Japanese army; Secretary Ba- 
ker, Miss Beatrice MacDonald, 
U.S. Army Nurse Corps; Maj. 
Gen. Kazutsugu Inouye, Jap- 
anese army, and Maj. Walter 
Miller, Canadian army. Back 
row: Lieut. Phillipe Barbier, 
Belgian army; Lieut. Col. Ar- 
thur H. Packenham, British 
army; Capt. Enrico Lusarna 
di Campiglione, Italian army, 
and H. M. Adams, director of 
inland traffic for U. S. Army. 


© Ihurvis & Mwine 
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Banquet 


in honor of 


Gon. Newton B. Baker 


| Secretary of War 


and 


General Pepton C. March 
Chief of Statt 
United States Army 


St. Anthony Fatel 
Saturday, March 22nd, 1919 


Menu 


Fresh Shrimp Cocktail, Cambridge 
Hors d’oeuvres de Luxe 


Cream of Hearts of Palms au Souffle 


Hearts of Celery California Olives 


Small Tenderloin Steak with Fresh Mushrooms 
Flageolets in Butter - Potatoes au Gratin 


Tomato Westpoint 


Charlotte Plombiere aux Marrons 
Assorted Fancy Cakes 


Demi Tasse 


Cigars and Cigarettes. 


Toasts 


NAT M. WASHER 


Toastmaster 
INVOCATION - - - Bishop William T. Capers 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME - - - _ John H. Haile 
President Chamber of Commerce 
“A STRATEGIC POINT” - - Hon. Carlos Bee, M. C.. 
SOUR ARMY" - - - - = Gen. Peyton C. March 


“WINNING THE WAR" - - Hon. Newton D. Baker 


See 


spatsauaaasennisenencennsoneecanscon.. 
SECRETARY 


BAREMm 


Cite URI Cte 


OLLEEOCLIIDD BILE 


DINNER 


In honor of his Excellency, the Hon. Secretary of War 


NEWTON C. BAKER 


and the Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, General 


PEYTON C. MARCH 


EL PASO, TEXAS, MARCH 21, 1919 
By the 
EL PASO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Hotel Paso del Norte 


ORIEL 
ALT 
ange 


ed 

| Spite % 
‘Save Future Generation’s Hor- 
rors of Conflict, Says War 

' *. Secretary 
“Unless a League of Nations 


formed at the conference at Paris the 
world jwill be overtaken bya war 


more frightful and déyastating than 


can be,conceived by the minds of men 


‘even from the experience.gained in|)! S evel 
conflict that has just lin the mobilization of her resources. 


the terrible 

vended.” 
With dramatic emphasis Secretary 

of War Newton D> Baker made the 


| foregoing prediction in a-speech at | 


the Alexandria hotel this morning, at 

a public reception tendered him. 
Continuing, he said: 
‘ewe owe it to the world, to wid- 


owed womanhood, tothe fatherless | 


children, to all mankind and future 
| generations to back “up President 
| Wilson over there in Paris to now 
/and forever stamp out the ambitions 
/and designs of autocrats to dominate 
the world. : : 

MAKE START, PLEA 

“T care not what kind of League of 
Nations is formed at'the start. Iam 
concerned only that we shall make a 
start. 

“T care not how many difficulties 
are in our way. It is for us as civil- 
‘ized pecple to meet the situation fair- 
ly and squarely and give to the world 
that lasting peace to which all hu- 
manity is entitled. 

“Tt is for the world now, imme- 
diately, to. put its affairs in shape so 

(that, another Hohengollern -.cannot 
lstrew wreck and ruin in his wake in. 
an effort to fasten his will upon man- | 
kind. as : g 


is| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


|| Wranée and their allies had succeeded 


} 


| times, he said, the American soldier 
| stood..out as:a distinctive person com- 


+ told 
| months 


$$ 


i> ves a 
“While we have the facts and hor- 
rors of the great war before us, we 
are not so much Concerned about 
details as we are about the lessons 
that we have learned from the con-| 
flict. i ' 
“We have come into: an era of 
troubled times and there are years 
and years of trouble ahead for us 
unless we begin. at once to put ‘the 
precepts of civilization into practice. 
DESTRUCTION ONLY ' 
“Before the war started we thought 
that with our great industrial ad- 
yancement, our wonderful deyelop- 
ment “in sience,’ we had spread 
civilization on the earth And then | 
we found that all of our boasted ciy- 
ilization contained merely the ele- 
ments of destruction.” : 
Secretary Baker then gave some in-; 
teresting details about the work of 
the department. during the war. He 
how. the United States in 20 
raised an ) 
men and transported 2;000,000 of them 
over seas. 


“The day the armistice.was signed | 


on Nov. 11, 1918,” declared’the war 
secretary, “the United States had 
actually 15360,000 men participating in 
the last great battles that ended the 
struggle and wrecked the Hohenzol- 
lern hopes.” 

“The direct money expenditure by 
the United States was approximately 
$197,000,000,000—more than al: the othec! 
nations put together. I do not refer 
to property damages and other dev- 
astations, but to actual money ex- 
pended by us and what we loaned t» 
our allies, 


“When you take into consideration F 


the fact that*in’ 1912 the combined | 
wealth of America—all her industrial | 
assets and improvements and dev2l- 
opment--was estimated at $186,000, - 
000,000 you can get some idea by com- 
parison of how our country met 2 
crisis Such as no other nation in all 
history’ was ever. called upon to face 


“America saved the worid. I donot 
mean by this that America alone and 
unaidgd won the war, but her ene”- 
gies, her man power, her wealth an? | 
her resources combined pushed back 


the tide of selfishness and greed that |! 


the armies of Great Britain andi 
in holding in check white we were 
getting ready.” 

Here Secretary Baker paused an 
instant to let the applause subside, | 
then he declared: 

“Bven the Germans knew their fate 
was sealed when the American sol- 
diers began pouring into France, 
transported safely across the Atlan- 
tic through the submarine-infested 
waters. 

“When Gen. Hoffmann was trying 
to make peace with the Russians at 
3rest-Litovsk he received a telegram 


‘from Gen. Ludendorff which read in 
| substance: 


“‘Sion any treaty with any Rus- 
sian you can find. The Americans 
are coming and we cannot leave a 
single German soldier on the eastern 
front.’ 

“That tells the story of how the 
Germans regarded America once she 
entered the war with determination. 

“The speaker paid a glowing trib- 
ute to the American soldiers. He re- 
lated a number of instances of their 
manhood and chivalry in their daily 
lives among the people in France 
while in camp and billets. At all 


manding the respeet of his comrades 
ini'arms from all over the world. 


VENING “FERALD: MARCH 20. 1919. 


army of 3,700 000 | 


f After relating 

Giers of the _ country counseled} 
against floating the first Liberty loan! 
|for more than $1,000,000,000, their | 
¢entention being that the people 
¥vould not respond, Secretary Baker 
stated that former Secretary of the! 
Treasury McAdoo came forward and | 
declared that the time had ceme to} 
take the people into the confidence | 
of the government and tell them the | 
iruth. The result, Secretary Baker | 
Said, is known to the country. 

“We started out to mobilize not 
‘only the man power of the United 
States, but industry and wealth as 
well,” said the war secretary. 

“We all know how nobly the peo- 
ple in all walks of life responded. 

“Are we to have all of our sacri- 
fices for nothing by the conclusion 
of a peace that will eventually com- 
pel us to do this work all over again? 

“Civilization has been put to the 
test. 

“There are just two ways to reach 

& peace agreement. 
} “One is by a written charter that 
|| will obligate the great nations of the 
earth to combine for the mainteance 
of peace, and the other is to sign an 
agreement that will allow the world’s 
|| affairs to drift back into conditions 
of the old regime. 

“Tt is a League of Nations that the 
world demands now and what every- 
body in the United States should sup- 
port. 

“"Mhere should be no politics in this 
matter—it is a matter for mankind 

j}to determine without the elements 
of politics being allowed to enter into 
the discussion or, deliberations.” 

Secrétary Baker, deserted tempo- 

llrarily by his cicerone :of the tour 
across the continent, Gen. Peyton C. 
March,” arrived in the city at yay 
o’clock this morning from San Diego, 
where he had inspected Camp 
Kearny. 

A small delegation of, local men, 
headed by Collector of Customs John 
B. Elliott, Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue John P. Carter and M. P. Sny- 
der, former mayor, met Secretary 
Baker at the train and escorted him 
to the Alexandria, where breakfast 
was. served. 

At the time the secretary arrived 
at the hotel officials of the Chamber 
of Commerce were busily engaged in 
the task of rounding up the visiting 
congressional committee for the trip 
to San Pedro. 

For this reason, apparently, the 
war secretary was for a time left 
much to the care of local federal offi- 
cials, who entertained him at break- 
fast and then escorted the secretary 
to a room for a short rest and con- 
ference. 

The big crowd of local Democrats 
and business men who visited the 
hotel yesterday expecting Secretary 
Baker to hold his reception before 
| going to San Diego was lacking today. 
| But a large audience greeted the 
secretary when he made his appear- 
ance at 9:30 o’clock. 

After the reception in his honor to- 
day, Secretary Baker left for Hl Paso 
and from there he will return to 
; Washington. 
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Save‘Future Generation’s Hor- 
rors of Conflict, Says War 
Secretary 


“TWnless a league .of Nations 
formed at the conference at Paris the 
world will be overtaken bya war 
more frightful and déyastating than 
can be conceived by the minds of men 
even from the experience gained in 
the terrible-. conflict that has 
ended.” 

With dramatic emphasis 
of War Newton. D> Baker 
foregoing prediction in a 


Secretary 
made the 
speech at 


‘the Alexandria hotel this morning, at! 


a public reception tendered him, 

Contimting, he said: 

“We owe it to the world, to wid- 
owed womanhood, to,the fatherless 
children, to all mankind and future 
generations to back up President 
Wilson over there in Paris to now 
and forever stamp out the ‘anibitions 
and designs of autocrats to dominate 


MAKE 

“T care not what kind of League of 

Nations is formed atthe start. I am 

concerned only that we shall make a 
j Start. 

“T care not how many difficulties 
are in our way. It is for us as civil- 
ized pecple to meet the situation fair- 
ly and squarely and give to the world 
that lasting peace to which all hu- 
manity is entitled. 

St for the world now, imme- 
diately, to put its*affairs in shape so 
that. another Hohenzgollern --cannot 
strew wreck and ruin in his -wake.in 
an effort to fasten his will upon man- 
kind. 


is 


1 
} 


just! 


the world. | 
START, PLEA H 


| 
(| 
| 


| sto0d-out asa distinctive person com- 


ar | 


lin the mobilization of her resources. 


“While we have the facts and hor 
rors of the great war before us, we 
are not much, concerned about 
details as we are about the lessons 
that we have learned from the con-} 
flict. 

“We have come ‘into: an of 
troubled times and there are years 
and years of trouble ahead for us | 
unless we begin at once to put the 
precepts of civilization into practice. 

DESTRUCTION ONLY 


“Before the war started We thought 


s0 


era 


! 
| 
‘ 


that with our great industrial-ad-}} 
yvancement, our wonderful -deyelop- { 
ment in’ siencé,” we had spread}| 


civilization on the earth And then | 
we found that all of our boasted ciy-} 
ilization contained merely the 
ments of destruction.” 

Secretary Baker then gave some in- 
teresting details about the work of 
the department. during the war. He 
the United States in 20 
months 3.700.000 | 
men and transported 2;000,000 of them 
over LS. 

‘The day the armistice. was signed 
on Nov. 11, 1918,” declared’ the war 
secretary, “the United States had 
actually 1'860,000 men participating in | 
the last great battles that ended the | 


struggle and wrecked the Hohenzol- 
lern hopes.” 

“The direct money expenditure by 
the United States was approximately 
$197,000,000,000—more than al: the other 
nations put together. [I do not refer 
to property damages and other dev- 
astations, but to actual money ex- 
pended by us and what we loaned t» 
our allies. 

“When 
the fact 


ele-} 


told low 


raised an army of 


you take into consideration 
that’ in 1912 the combined 
wealth of America—all her industrial | 
assets and improvements and dev2l- 
opment--was estimated at $186,000, - 
000,000 you can get some idea by com- 
parison of how our country met 2 
crisis Such as no other nation in all 
history’ was ever called upon to face 


“America saved the worid. I donot 
mean by this that America alone and | 
unaidéd won the war, but her ener- 
gies, her man power, her 1 ealth and | 
her resources combined pushed back 
the tide of selfishness and greed that 


| 
the armies of Great Britain ani| 
Pranée and their allies had succeeded | 
in holding in check white we were | 
getting ready.” 

Here Secretary Baker paused an 
instant to let the applause subside, | 
then he declared: 


“Joven the Germans Knew their fate 
was sealed when the American sol- 
die began pouring into France, 
ransported safely across the Atlan- 
tic through the submarine-infested 
waters, 

“When Gen. Hoffmann was trying 
to make peace with the Russians at | 
Brest-Litovsk he received a telegram 
from Gen. Ludendorff which read in 
substance: 


“‘Sien any treaty with any Rus- 
sian you can find. The Americans 
dare coming and we cannot leave a 


single German soldier on the eastern 
front,’ 
“That tells the story of how the 


Germans regarded America once she 
entered the war with determination. 

“Mhe speaker paid a glowing trib- 
ute to the American soldiers. He re- 
lated a number of instances of their 
manhood and chivalry in their daily | 
lives among the people in | France 
while in camp and billets. At all 
times, he said, the American soldier 


manding the respest of his comrades 
in'arms from all over the world. 


g 
| for. more 


| 


| 


} truth. 
; Said, 


' 


| 
| 


{ 


{ 


March,” arrived in the city at 7:15) 
o’clock this morning from San Diego, | 
|where he had inspected Jamp | 
| Kearny. 

} A small delegation of, local men, 
headed by Collector of Customs John | 
B. Hiliott, Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue John P. Carter and M. P. Sny- | 


! was. served. 
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relating how the great finan- | 
the country counseled | 
1inst floating the first Liberty loan} 
than $1,000,000,000, their} 
gentention being that the people 
would not respond, Secretary Baker 
stated that former Secretary of the! 
Treasury McAdoo came forward and 
declared that the time had come to} 
take the people into the confidence | 
of the government and tell them the | 

The result, Secretary Baker | 
is known to the country. 

“We started out to mobilize not} 
only the man power of the United 
States, but industry and wealth as 
well,” said the war secretary. 

“We all know how nobly the peo- 
ple in all walks of life responded. 

“Are we to have all of our sacri- 
fices for nothing by the conclusion 
of a peace that will eventually com- 
pel us to do this work all over again? 

“Civilization has been put to the 
test. 

“There are just two ways to reach 
& peace agreement. 

“One is by a written charter that 
will obligate the great nations of the | 
earth te combine for the mainteance 
of peace, and the other is to sign an 
agreement that will allow the world’s 
affairs to drift back into conditions | 
of the old regime. 

“Tt is a League of Nations that the 
world demands now and what every- 
body in the United States should sup- 
port. 

“There should be no politics in this 
matter—it is a matter for mankind 
to determine without the elements 
of politics being allowed to enter into 
the discussion or deliberations.” 

Secretary Baker, deserted tempo- 
rarily by his cicerone of the tour 
across the continent, Gen. Peyton C. 


of 


der, former mayor, met Secretary 
Baker at the train and escorted him | 
to the Alexandria, where breakfast 


At the time the secretary arrived 
at the hotel officials of the Chamber | 
of Commerce were busily engaged ‘in 
the task of rounding up the visiting | 
congressional committee for the trip 
to San Pedro. 

For this reason, apparently, the 
war secretary was for a time left 
much to the eare of local federal offi- 
cials, who entertained him at break- 
fast and then escorted the secretary 
to a room for a short rest and con- 


| 


‘and 


| 
| : =! . < 

| going to San Diego was lacking today. 
i 
| 
| 


ference. 

The big crowd of local Democrats 
business men who visited the 
yesterday expecting Secretary 
hold his reception before 


hotel 
Baker to 


But a large audience greeted the 
secretary when he made his appear- 
ance at 9:30 o’clock. 
| After the reception in his honor to- 
day, Secretary Baker left for EH] Paso 


land from there he will return to 
; Washington. 
: ———_s---o——————"_ 


Pact Fails, Sa 


SECRETARY OF WAR 
BAKER, WHO PLEADS 
FOR WORLD LEAGUE 


rrr 


CHAMBERLAIN IN 
PEN LETTER 
FLAY DARKER 


WASHINGTON, .March 20,—Secre- 
tary Baker was criticised by Senator 
Chamberlain, Democrat, chairman of 
the senate military affairs commit- 
tee in+-an open letter this afternoon 
for his -failure ‘to comply with the 
senator’s request that he make pub- 
lic a reply by Lieut. Col. (formerly 
general) Angel, to statements made 
by the secretary and Gen. Crowder, | 
with regard’ to’ Angell’s charge in| 
connection with the army caeenanant | 
tial. system, | 

Chamberlain “based his criticism of 
Baker on the following telegram he | 
received fromthe secretary: Zh H 

BAKER’S STATEMENT | 

“Your? telegram ~ received. More 

than a. year ago I asked of the = 


tary conimittee of both the senate 
and house, legislation. to correet the 
court-martial’ 
system. -I shall renew. the. request 
when congress assembles: There 
would seem, therefore, no controversy. 
onthe merits of the subject. . Have 
not ‘yet seen the letter in question 
and cannot imagine any reason why 
my consideration: of it on my return 
will, be time enough. : 
(Signed) ‘NEWTON D. BAKER, 
“Secretary of War.” 


evils in’ the. present 


In referring to Baker's telegram, 
which was sent from San Francisco, 
and in which«the secretary explains 
that hs had not seen the Ansell state- 
ment or letter, Chamberlain said: 
CHAMBERLAIN DISAPPOINTED 


“JT ask you-to make the statement 
public, primarily because it was clar-., 
ifying contribution to the subject now 
agitating. the people, to which the 


people are entitled and ‘secondarily, 
pecause it was only fair and just to 
this: officer. (Ansell) that yott should 
do so. } 

“T pelieved that you would make 
this statement public and do so im- 

ediately, in order that the. people 
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Senator Lodge outlined his attitude 
hos as in favor of a” e 
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SERETARY 


SAYS U. 8. 
CANT LIVE 
FOR SEL 


Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
left Los Angeles today. for El Paso, 
after he had been given an ovation by 


about 600 leading business men and 


women of Los Angeles in the ball- 


‘room at the Hotel Alexandria. — 


Speaking before this assembly, 
Secretary Baker asserted the pro- 


‘posed League of Nations is the only 


guarantee against future wars. 

“We must either make an old- 
fashioned peace, in ‘which there will 
be peace until some nation again 
‘tries to dominate the world, or we 
must make a peace in the new way! 
that will band the leading civilized | 
nations together and make future) 
wars impossible,” 
said. 

“There are only five civilized na- | 
tions that are able to start a war. 
Other countries might start trouble, 
but it would not be a war such as 
modern science and civilization are 


capable of waging. 


Would Band Nations 


“Let us band these nations together | 


in a league, whose main purpose it 
shall be to. prevent a recurrence of 
ihe horrible events we have witnessed 
during the last five years. 

“Tf all is not well with the otnee | 
free nations of the world, all is not 
well with us. No civilized nation can 
live alone in a world that is now 
wrapped about with the most ad- 
vanced ideas and scientific methods 
of living. No one nation can ever 
again dominate the world without 
causing war. No single nation can 
gain a monopoly on civilization and 
not start an undercurrent of trouble. 

“The old has changed for the new 
and we are living in a new era. We 
must have anew peace. I believe the 
‘League of Nations is the only way to 


solve the mae bigne es preventing fu- 


ture wars." 


° aire 1 actuiGie 


The secretary of war was intro- | 
duced to the audience by Walter R. 
Wheat, chairman of the naval and) 
military affairs’ committee of the } 
chamber of commerce. On the 
platform with him were John B. El- } 
liott, collector of customs; John P. 
Carter, collector of internal revenue, 
and M. P. Snyder, former mayor of 
Los Angeles. 

Secretary Baker retoid the story 
of how America entered the war, 
how the nation’s resources were || 
mobilized and how an army of 4,-| 
000,000 was raised and equipped. He 
told how America was remade from 
‘a peaceful and commercial America / 
to a military America, 

“And when Germany was signing 
jpeace articles with Russia, do you | 
know that General Ludendorff sent 
jan urgent message to the German 
peace delegates to get peace with 
‘Russia at any price?” he asked, 

“It is true.’’ 

““The Americans 


! 


are coming,’ 


\Ludendorff said, ‘and Germany must 
}remove every man from the eastern 


front to the western front,’ 

“LT tell you today that the Ameri- | 
can army, in plunging through the | 
Argonne forest, broke Germany’s re- 
sistance, If the armistice had not 
been signed, November 11. 1918, it | 
‘would have been signed in Berlin a 
few months later, i 

“Miracle Nation” 

“What we did as a nation in a 
space of 20 months caused Huropean 
military leaders to refer to us as a 
‘miracle nation.’ 

“When the armistice was signed, 
we had a greater army in France 


Secretary Baker | than the British army. 


“If war had continued five months | 


jlonger we would have had a greater) 
\army in France than the 


French 
army. When the armistice was 
signed there were 2,000,000 men in 
khaki in Europe. and 1,300,000 °F 
hese had been in action. 

“And there was no man in that| 
_rmy -that ever went without his 
rreakfast. There was no man but 
received the best medical attention } 
Pat science could provide. | 


_“Bvery American who went to the 
front was equipped with ‘American 


||arms and American ammunition. And 
when the war was ended there was 
| an endless stream of supplies mov- 
ing across the Atlantic.” 
Before the reception was held in the 
/ ballroom, Secretary Baker granted an 
interview to a representative of the 
Los Angeles Express. He said: 


Reply to Criticisms 
“There has been much criticism of 
the war department because of the 


resented. 


Gr 


a ry 


“Camp Kearny is a” remarkable 
cantonment, but I do not know 
‘whether it will be made permanent: 

“California, without doubt, is an 
ideal country in which to train avia- 
tors. Rockwell field will be pérma- 
nent, and because of the tremendous 
importance of balloons in our future 
military and commercial life the bal- 
loon school at Arcadia may be re- 
tained as a permanent camp. 


Shoot at Shadows 


“Airplanes flying at Rockwell field 
can sail over the water and use their 


;}own shadows as targets. We shall 
| keep developing the air service, but 


how large this service will be de- 
pends on how large our army will he. 
Aviation experts believe airplanes 
will become commercial assets. I 


| do not know about this, but doubtless 


they are correct. 

“Airplanes' undoubtedly will be 
a eert to patrol the Mexican border to |) 
prevent smuggling, or any other vio- 
lation of, international law or agree- 
ments between the United States and 
Mexico.” 

Secretary Baker rode to the train 
with Col. George H. Penrose, officer 
in ¢harge of the United States zone 
supply depot in the Central building. 
Other army officers. who bade ‘the 
secretary of war godspeed were Col. 
J. M. Williams, commander at Fort 
MacArthur; Col. L. J. Mygatt, com- 
mander of the government balloon 
school at Arcadia; Col. M. N. Falls, 
commandant of the Los Angeles pub- | 


lic schools; Col. A. W. Wetherili, 
recruiting officer in Los Angeles. 

Gen. Peyton C. March, chief of 
| staff of the army, did not come to 

s Angeles with Secretary Baker 

oday. He: ‘stopped. at . Riverside, 
where he made an inspection of 
March field, and later joined the Sec- 
retary at Colton. 

He told the delegation that showed 
him about the field that he would 
recommend it for purchase for a reg- 
ular army fiying school. The real 
estate board of Riverside announced 
that the property would receive im- |} 
mediate ‘appraisal and their report 
would be sent to the war depart- 
ment, 


4 


long prison terms imposed upon men |- 


who were in the army. You must re- 
member that we were at war. 


We'l: 


had no time to dally, no time to}: 


argue the matter, no time for clem- 
ency. 

“But all along we Had this plan in 
view: The military courts passed 
sentence and the secretary of war 

reduced this sentence one-half. Now 
that we are back on a. peace basis, 
every sentence is being reviewed by. 
a clmenéy board and every man re- 
e ntence will have this com- 

eace basis. By good be- 


| _Redraft Treaty, Urges Lodge 
“The whole treaty should be re- 


Sle 


trafted,” he asserted. “That is my 


in agony.” 

He prefaced his argument 
tement that altho 

had been “an incon tone 
can” and frequently hed 


¥ “ "™ ent urith Sanetasr 
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SECRETARY 
ANS US. 


CANT LIVE. 


FOR SeLt 


Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 


left Los Angeles today. for El Paso, 
after he had been given an ovation by 
about 600 leading business men and 
women of Los Angeles in the ball- 
room at the Hotel Alexandria. 

Speaking before this assembly, 
Secretary Baker asserted the pro- 
‘posed League of Nations is the only 
guarantee against future wars. 

‘We must either make an old- 
fashioned peace, in which there will 


be peace until somes nation again| 


tries to dominate the world, or we 
must make a peace in the new way 
that will band the leading civilized| 
nations together and make future 
wars impossible,” Secretary Baker 
said. 

“There are only five civilized na- 
tions that are able to start a war. 
Other countries might start trouble, 
but it would not be a war such as 
modern science and civilization are 
capable of waging. 


Would Band Nations 


“Let us band these nations together! 


in a league, whose main purpose it 
shall be to. prevent a recurrence of 
ihe horrible events we have witnessed 
during the last five years. 


“Tf all is not well with the eree | 
free nations of the world, all is not 
well with us. No civilized nation can 
live alone in a world that is now 
wrapped about with the most ad- 
vanced ideas and scientific methods 
of living. No one nation can ever 
again dominate the world without 
causing ‘war. No single nation can 
gain a monopoly on civilization and 
not start an undercurrent of trouble. 


“The old has changed for the new || 


and we are living in a new era. We 


Ww 
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ee Introduction 
The secretary of war was intro- | 
duced to the audience by Walter R. 
Wheat, chairman of the naval and 
military affairs’ committee of the} 
chamber of commerce. On the} 
platform with him were John B. El- 
Nott, collector of customs; John P. 


| Carter, collector of internal revenue, 
}and M. P. Snyder, former mayor of 
| Los Angeles. | 


Secretary Baker retoid the story ! 


| of how America entered the war, | 


| how the nation’s resources were 
| mobilized and how an army of 4,-! 
| 000, 000 was raised and equipped. He | 
| told how America was remade from 
a peaceful and commercial America ! 
to a military America. 

“And when Germany was signing 
}ipeace articles with Russia, do you 
know that General Ludendorff sent 
an urgent message to the German 
peace delegates to get peace with 
Russia at any price?” he asked, 

“It is true.” 

“*“The Americans are coming,’ 
\Ludendorff said, ‘and Germany must 
remove every man from the eastern 
front to the western front.’ 

“T tell you today that the Ameri- 
can army, in plunging through the 
Argonne forest, broke Germany’s re- 
sistance. If the armistice had not 
been signed, November 11, 1918, it | 
‘would have been signed in Boren a 
few months later, 


“Miracle . Nation” 


“What we did as a nation in a 
space of 20 months caused Huropean 
military leaders to refer to us as a 
‘miracle nation.’ 
| “When the armistice was signed, 
we had a greater army in France 
than the British army. 

“If war had continued five months 
longer we would have had a greater 
army in France than the French | 
army. When the armistice was | 
signed there were 2,000,000 men in | 
khaki in Europe, and 1,300,000 of | 

hese had been in action. 

“And there was no man in that 
{| .rmy -that ever went without his 
rreakfast. There was no man but 
eceived the best medica] attention | 
Bat science could provide. | 


“Every American who went to the | 
‘front was equipped with American 


;|arms and American ammunition. And 
\l when the war was ended there was 
'lan endless stream of supplies mov- 
ing across the Atlantic.” 

Before the reception was held in the 
ballroom, Secretary Baker granted an 
interview to a representative of the 
Los Angeles Express. He said: 


Reply to Criticisms 


$ ryt 7 
“There has been much criticism of }: 


the war department because of the 
long prison terms imposed upon men 
who werein the army. You must re- 


must have a new peace. I believe the || member that we were at war. We 
‘League of Nations is the only way to had no time to dally, no time to 


solve the problem of preventing fu- 


‘ture wars.” 


argue the matter, no time for clem- 


ency. 

“But all along we had this plan in 
view: ‘The military courts passed 
sentence and the secretary of. war 
reduced this sentence one-half. Now 
that we are back on a. peace basis 
every sentence is being reviewed by 
a clmen¢y board and every man re- 
ceiving sentence will have this com- 
muted to a peace basis. By good be- 
havior he will soon be able to leaxe 


A a 


“Camp Kearny is a” remarkable 
cantonment, but I do not know 
whether it will be made permanent. 

“California, without doubt, is an 
ideal country in which to train avia- 
tors. Rockwell field will be pérma- 
nent, and because of the tremendous 
importance of balloons in our future 
military and commercial life the bal- 
loon school at Arcadia may be re- 
tained as a permanent camp. 


Shoot at Shadows 


“Airplanes flying at Rockwell field 
can sail over the water and use their 
own shadows as targets. We shall 
keep developing the air service, but 
how large this service will be de- 
pends on how large our army will he. 
Aviation experts believe airplanes 
will become cOmmercial assets. I 
do not know about this, but doubtless 
they are correct. 

“Airplanes' undoubtedly will be 
used to patrol the Mexican border to 
prevent smuggling, or any other vio- 
lation of. international law or agree- 
ments between the United States and 
Mexico.” 

Secretary Baker rode to the train 
with Col. George H. Penrose, officer 
in charge of the United States zone 
supply depot in the Central building. 
Other army officers who bade ‘the 
secretary of war godspeed were Col. 
J. M. Williams, commander at Fort 
MacArthur; Col. L. J. Mygatt, com- 
mander of the government balloon 
school at Arcadia; Col. M. N. Falls, 


commandant of the Los Angeles pub- | 


! lic schools; Col. A. W. Wetherill, 
‘recruiting officer in Los Angeles. 


Gen. Peyton C. March, chief of 
staff of the army, did not come to 
Los Angeles with Secretary Baker 
today. He-stepped at ~ Riverside, 
where he made an inspection of 
March field, and later joined the Sec- 
retary at Colton. | 

He told the delegation that showed 
him about the field that he would 
recommend it for purchase for a reg- 
ular army flying school. The real 
estate board of Riverside announced 
that the property would receive im-| 
mediate ‘appraisal and their report 
would be sent to the war depart- 
ment. 


Si 
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W elcome, Mr. Si ciatares: 
7 ELCOME TO SAN ANTONIO, Mr, Secretary. Baker: 
r You have proven yourself a great Secretary of War. 
es have, chosen: well your advisors and taken counsel without friction with 
| pose in authority with whom you have had to work. 
_In that you have shown wisdom and freedom from the small faults of even 
‘teat men. ea 
h- ' Without ‘military training, called from the peaceful pursuits of civil life, 
| you organized, equipped 4nd trained a great army of stalwart fighting men. 
In that you have shown executive ability of a rare quality. 
f You have had able associates and adjutants, but you have recognized their 
| value i in your work, profited by their technical knowledge, ability and experience, 
‘and not weakened your department by any jealousy of their effectiveness, 
fin that you have shown genius for accomplishment. 

This i is a day of big men and big occasions, and you have measured up with 
great ‘associates, and met the demands of many troublous National and inter- 
national problems,’ ~ 

In that you have shown your fitness for the office in which you have served 
pant people in a trying hour in the Nation’s life, 

History will best. remember you, however, Mr. Secretary, for one great | 
“seecmplishment—the protection given to the morals of the youths who were | 
called to arms-by their National Government, Through all of your official work | 
this has:run as one increasing purpose. 

_ These boys were given into your keeping by the women who had gone to the 
gates of death to give them life. Every son who went from a mother to perform 

Citizen's, greatest duty to this country, left her praying for his safe return, 

only. physically, but morally. She prayed that her God would giye you 
idance - to return her boy to her morally if not physically, sound, 

; You must have heard those prayers, Mr. Secretary, for you answered them. 
i You have. taught “the lesson that this Nation is neither too big nor too 
‘small to guard the morals of its soldiery. — 

— In.that you have. taught the further lesson that this Nation is neither too 

ne nor too small to guard the morals of its citizens. 

You have demanded of the States and their political subdivisions that in 

his ereet moral duty they should do thelr part ‘fin full, heaped and rounded 
measure.” 

In that you have shown that the contro] and correction of any evil that 

Affects the National life is a matter of both National and State concern; that in 

ir respective spheres a common duty commands that they should ape with 

common purpose to elevate the standard of civic life. 

War is terrible; Mr, Secrdtary, at its best, for it brings to a nation’s soldiery 
ase, crippling wounds, the dark night of sudden blindness, quick or lingering 
sath ‘ut it“also brings noble aspirations, renewed patriotism, a high sense of 
‘the ‘obligation of service from fellow man to fellow man, and the spirit of 
that charity that “suffereth all things, endureth all things” and still is patient. 

From the gloom of war come ideals that are God-like. 
past But war is. brutal.and. bestial, Mr, Secretary, if it brutalizes and bestializes 


a You could not prevent the youth of America from suffering from the terrors 
ar, Mr. Secretary, but you have guarded them to the limit of your ability | 
ae: ‘eonditions that might have served to brutalize and bestialize them. 

_ In that, Mr, Secretary, you have not only performed your duty to the Ameri- 
can soldiers, put, as well, your duty to the mothers who bore them, and to the 
aan “whose, stability: must.rest upon the virtue of its citizens, 

% San: Antonio. welcomes you, Mr. Secretary, for in obeying your demand that 
‘she Should aid you to make” secure the moral welfare of the soldiers mobilized 
here, she has purified herself; she has learned the lesson that civic virture 
brings. ‘its own reward, and that loyalty to country demands loyalty to the coun- 
y's laws, obedience to them, and enforcement of them. 
And: ‘San: ‘Antonio, in welcoming you, Mr, Secretary, also thanks you, 
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Rl as Camp Kearn. ‘ : ry an= 
wonnced he would.’ Yo El Paso, BO 
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Baker and Party to 
Be Entertained by 
Portland Democrats 


| 


Plans for the reception of Secretary} 
of War Baker, General Peyton C. 
March, chief of staff of the United 
| States army, and their party, which is 
| due to arrive in Portland this after- 
noon at 3:30 o'clock via the O-W. R. & 
N., are being made by tne Democratic 
party committee of Portland and by the 
Chamber of Commerce, which plans to 
send a reception committee to the 
station. 

Chairman H. D. Starkweather of the 
Democratic committee was informed Fri-| 
day morning that Secretary Baker had | 
jaceepted the invitation to meet Port- 
land Democrats, extended through 
Senator Chamberlain. 

Messages received by the Chamber} 
of Commerce indicate that Secretary 
Baker will not be able to remain long) 
in this city and they have not been} 
able to form any other plans except to| 
appoint the reception committee. The 
extent of the party’s sojourn in this 
city will determine the nature of th 
reception tendered them by the Demo- 
crats. 


ZL 


BAKER MAY BE HERE TODAY 


Details of War Secretary’s Visit Far 
From, Certain. 


Secretary of War Baker and General 
Mareh are expected ta reach Port-| 
Jand at 3:30 this afternoon, Details as 
‘to the secretary's coming, what he will 
do when he get here—if he comes—and 
when he will leave, are uncertain mat- | 
ters. ‘ 

‘Collector of Custems Moore sitettea| 

the secretary to drop in on. Portland, \ 
and rooms were engaged at the Hotel! 

Portland. It is Known that the secre-~ i 
tary is Somewhere in the west. ‘One 
report yesterday had him in Denver and 
‘another said he was in Tacoma. Mr. 

Moore wasn’t exactly sure where Mr. 

Baker was, but late in the day he was 
informed by the railroad company that 
‘the secretary is due .on No, 19, Mr. 

‘Moore thought he would be here yes- 

| terday. 

Presumably, as there is a soldiers’ 
barracks at Vancouver, Mr. Baker will 
zo oyer there for a few minutes. No 
set programme has been announced, 
srthaaah the federal officials want to 
do the right thing by him. , 


tary of War Newton T. ‘Baker and |, 
Major-General Peyton C. March, chief |* 
of staff, are to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco Tuesday morning and will depart 
Tuesday afternoon, according to an an- 
‘nouncement by the western Gepart- 
ment of the army here today. _ Both 
haye accepted. invitations to address 
the commercial elub here. NE 4 
Fa AGE 8 S Bg REECE eet s 


‘time that the United States vas. an 
active participant as a principal in 
the most gigantic war in history. 
It fell to Secretary Baker, from one 
of the smallest standing armies in 
the world as a starting: Point, to. 
direct the creation of the hugest 
military organization ever assembled. 
in so short’ a time. in the whole 
history of the world. 
It fell to Secretary Baker to ditect 
the expenditure of the largest sum | 
of money on a military organization 
that was ever spent by any nation 
in so short a period in the entire 
history of the world. ‘ 
It fell to Secretary Baker, not only’| 
ito create the mightiest army ever | 
formed in so short a time, but to 
send it across 3000 miles of ocean: 
and prepare it in a foreign Jand for 
a service that, in its effect upon 
civilization, was the greatest service 
ever rendered by any army in the 
history of the world. 

It is beyond controversy that the 
organizing, equipping and instructing 
of the American army for the late | 
war was the greatest single enter- | 
prise ever attempted in the United 
States. No other undertaking in the 
life of the republic even approxi- 
mates it in the daring of its plan 

r the prodigious extent of the 
resources and forces involved. 

As directing head of this unprece- 
dented task, Secretary Baker, througn 
the 49 months of America’s partici- 
pation in the war, stood in the pres- 
ence of responsibilities and problems 
more momentous than those faced 
by any ‘president of the United 
States except Abraham Lincoln and | 
Woodrow Wilson, and weightier a | 
thousand fold than any responsibili- | 
ties and problems ever faced by any | 
private citizen in any country at any 
time. 

‘There are those Rho say Secretary 
Baker made mistakes. Perhaps he 
did. In all the enterprises ever | 
undertaken in the world, no matter 
how small, there has not been one 
in which mistakes were not made. 
In this super enterprise of all time, 
with erring men certain to appear | 
here and there throughout the or- | 
ganization, it could not be humanly | 
possible to avoid lapses, inefficiencies | 
and omissions. 

“The. Americans are coming, and | 
| we need every corps we have on] 
the Western front; make peace with 
Russia and release our armies there 
at once; sign peace—any peace with 
any Russian able to write his name,” | 
frantically *wired Ludendorff to Prus- 
sian General Hoffman then on the 
Eastern front. 

Two million Americans were over 
there, and two million more were | 
all ready to go when the armlsticg? 
was signed. i 

Whether Mr. Baker made inte : 
or did not make mistakes, the Amer- 
ican armies oréated under his direc 
tion, helped end in 19 months, 0 

that military exper f 
ould require four 0 : 


FOR SUES 


Would Base ieee on Length of | 
Service; Suggests Two Months’ 


Extra Pay for for Each Half-Year | 


War Secretary, With With Gen. March, 
Belated; Quickly Hasten On; 
Former Here Again Today 


BY OTHEMAN STEVENS 


Secretary of War Newton D. Baker and 


Chief of Staff Peyton C. March arrived 
here yesterday morning to hold a recep- 
| tion at the Alexandria hotel at 9 o'clock, 
| That is, the Chamber of Commerce and 
| Senator Phelan had arranged that fune- 
‘tion, but Mr, Secretary and General 
Mareh disposed of it quickly. 

Their train was late, and a deputation 
met them at the depot to urge them to 
let themselves be seen and heard uptown. 

Mx. Secretary seemed inclined to yield. 

‘What do you think, General,’ he 
asked. General March. “Shall we ‘do as 
those gentlemen wish and then motor to 
Camp Kearny, or will we jump on the 
next Santa Fe train?’ 

“We will take the Santa Fe train,” 
replied the General. 

As there was about five minutes inter- 
yal before that train left, the prominent 
citizens, the. distinguished guests and the 
all but extinguished. reporters had to 
hustle. Mr. Secretary jas interviewed 
between jumps and proved himself as 

amiable as he is energetic.. He talked to 
“four: men at once on different subjects, 
shook hands with all the Federal office 
holders, listened to I, B. Dockweiler aud 
caught ‘his train, 


DELIGHTFUL MENTAL PROCESSES 


President Wilson once said of Secretary 
Baker: “The processes of Baker’s mind 
are always a source of delight to me.” 

The reporters only had a passing show 
of those mental processes, but they were 
/rematkably convincing and so rapid as 
to be cinematographic portraits of a very 
oe mind dnd a yery resourceful intel- 

c 

On the subject of bonuses to discharged 


soldiers be is in direct sympathy with || 


‘the idea of the Hearst newspapers of 
giving a large allowance, and even goes 
further in his idea of what would be 
fairly generous treatment. 

“I favor decidedly giving discharged 
|men a sufficient sum of money to enable 
them to comfortably have time in which 
to replace themselves in civil life,’’ he 
said. ‘‘My theory of such a plan is that 
those who were in service longest and 
saw action should perhaps Teceive more 
than those who were in but a short time.” 

Secretary Baker has outlined his idea 
‘in further detail before, and can be 
quoted as “I am not yet definitely com- 
mitted to this pldn, but it appears to 
wisely meet the situation: 

“The idea would be to pay the men a 
two months’ bonus for every six months 
they were in service—a month’s bonus 
for each three months they were under 
arms. 

\ “That would mean the men longest 
from their civil. positions, and hence hay- 
ling psychologically the longest distance 
to go to recover their former business in- 
a... would be een the ee 


1 ma vable 
‘remains to bi determined: piterlealis ‘all 
that was known about war and forti- 
‘fications and defense and offense before 
|the great war has either been upset or 
made subjects for study and demonstra- 
-tion. 

‘Demobilization? That will be done as 
quickly as we can bring it about. 

“We are making a survey now of mili- 
tary resources with a view to greatly 
reducing the time the men should stay 
in their final camp before being dis- 
charged. 

“We expect to bring that time down, 
to a few hours. 

| “As to bringing them home from over 

there, that will be speeded to the limit. 
/ “I am of the opinion that in a few 
| weeks we shall be returning our wonder- 
ful men at the rate of 300,000 a month. 
I believe there are something like a 
million and a half still under duty, 

“The permanent size of the army? 
That is a matter entirely up to Con- 
gress. I cannot discuss it in advance 
of congressional action.”’, 

“How about bringing the Ninety-first 
Division here and letting us see them?” 

“Can’t say anything about that, for I 
don’t know the situation.” 

General March was asked the same 
question. 

“Couldn’t say anything about that,” 
was his reply, “for I don’t know.” 


SOON TO START ABROAD 


“T have to hurry on this trip,” ex- 
plained the Secretary, “because I am due 
back in Washington to go to Nurope for 
a visit of a couple of weeks. 

“That is purely a business expedition; 
we have many contracts with the Allied 

| governments, matters of considerable 

| financial import, and other business af- 
fairs to determine; a conmmittee on liqui- 
dating has been at work and I wish to go 
over the situation.” 

Maj. Gen. Guy Carleton of Camp 
Kearny was. on hand with his chief of 
staff, Colonel Wade. The general had 
motor cars with which to carry out his 
orders to take the visitors to bis camp 
by motor. The Alexandria Hotel mean- 
while had filled with citizens desirous 


of paying their respects to the Secretary 
and General March, Col. George H, Pen- | 
rose, depot SUACERTARE ESE in Los Angeles, 
Was at the depot\to officially greet his . 
| chiefs and his officers, as well as many | 
‘from other posts were attending at the | 
hotel to pay their formal respects, 

But General March knows what he 
wants and how to get it. There was no 
hesitation on any one's part, and a rush 
trip was made to the Santa Ie depot, 
the Secretary riding with Mayor Wood- 
man, Congressman H. Z. Osborne and 
President Moreland of the Chamber of 
} Commerce. General March went qith 
| General Carleton and Colonel Wade! 

The rest of the assembly of civic digni- 
taries Jumped into their cars and followed 
as best they could, and all arrived in time 
to havé a few words with the Secretary | 
before he jumped aboard. . 

General March said that he would go 
| from Camp Kearny tonight to March 
Field, at Riverside, which was named 
in memory of his son, inspect that place 
and join the Secretary at Colton on their 
way to the Past. 

Secretary Baker promised to leave San 
/Diego tonight and arrive at the Alexan- 
dria Hotel this morning, where he would 
be the guest at a reception, at 9 in the 
morning. 

Some of those who welconeed the ota 
bles: Felix McGinnis, who did his best 
to make up for the Owl being late by 
making everyone comfortable; Collector 
of the Pork Elliott, Collector of Internal 
Revenue Carter, Postmaster Harrington 
Brown, Secretary Frank Wiggins, who 
‘had risen early enough to remoye the 
eurl papers from his moustache; Carl Mc- 
Stay, Chief of Police Butler and avy 
others. 


Baker Visits 1 Kearny 
and Rockwell Field 
By Associated Press 
_SAN DIEGO, March 19. ease sof 


War Newton D. Baker, asc panler by 
General Peyton Cc. Mare h, ef of staff, 
Dn ie 


U) TORSDAT, MARCH 18, 


ee ALTE LIT Ate 

It ig to be regretted that. ‘Secretary ‘of War 
Baker, and Chief of Staff March - delayed . their 
tour of inspection of the Pacific Coast army posts 
until after the cessation of hostilities and the 
‘practical demobilization of the training canton- 
‘ments. The West made a notable contribution to 
the war effort and one that could have been more 
fully realized: by a personal inspection. For. in- 
stance, there was a great human organization in 
the Northwest producing spruce timber for air- 
planes. It was turning out more than 1,000,000 
feet of lumber a day when the armistice was 
signed, and just getting into its stride. 

Then there were the three healthiest training 
|camps in the country—Lewis, - Fremont and 
Kearny. There were the flying schools at Sacra- 
‘mento and San Diego. Had Mr. Baker come out 
earlier he might have thought twice about send- 
ing men from the coast to South Carolina and 
North Carolina and Texas for training. Certainly 
he would have observed that Fremont was capable 
of much further development than he petm mitted. 
He might have realized that it was not necessary 
to establish over two score of cantonments and 
flying schools in the Southern States. © Bess he 
may not have desired to be shown. 

But Secretary Baker ‘and the chief of staff siete 
from the record ‘that the Pacific Coast did its 
share, everything it had the opportunity to do. 
‘The War Department officials are. cordially wel- 
comed to this section of the country. The people: 


|here have been optimistic, confident workers 


throughout the emergency. They have not been) 
disturbed by” the .carping criticism and scandal 
that has thickened the atmosphere nearer the 
headquarters of the war administration at Wash- 
ington. They haye taken the attitude that Mr. 
Baker and his assistants were doing the best they 
could to bring about victory over the enemy, and 
they put their shoulders to the wheel and pushed 
ahead, not deigning to look back. upon wholly 
human mistakes. Ss 
~ Out here the wai" spirit: soared, 49.,ahigher 
‘strata of idealism than elsewhere. There was a 
minimum of commercialism and thought of 
profits. The slogan was to, give and do. This was 
due to enyironment rather than to superior 
righicqusney, but it was nevertheless the fact. * 

Had he come Ses Mr. Bal re 


f 


Ce Cemetart Coran 


| might have sensed the eiacar eis of te mis: 
statements about. airplane production and the 
publication of Mr.’ ‘George | Creel’s faked photo- 


ieranke- aa a 


SAN FRANCISCO, TUESDAY,’ MARCH 18, 1919. 


ARMY CHIEFS WELCOMED HERE 


On the left is General Peyton C. March, chief of staff, and on the right Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. Below is a 


picture of Secretary Baker shaking: hands with Major-General John F. Morrison, commander of the Western department. 
—Photographs by Sanford Greenwald, Bulletin staff photographer. 


N HIS FIRST 
WAIT TO a. F. 


(Continued from Page One.) 


with which he has nothing to do official- | 


ly, he was more communicative. 

“7 can’t comment on the existing 
league of nations plan because I don’t 
know what changes may eventually be 
made,’’ he said. “But I feel convinced 
that some plan of this general kind 
must be adopted. If it is not, all we 
fought for in this war will have been 
lost. Wuropean statesmen, if they do 
not adopt some such plan, will overlook 
the greatest opportunity for constructive 
statesmanship that has ever been pre- 
sented in the histery of the world.” 

Baker does not believe the time has 
come ° for 
armament. 


NEED LARGER ARMY, 


“This country, as well as- other na- 
tions, will need an army after the peace 


is signed, and that army will have to be | 


larger than what has been referred to 
as’ the ‘international police force.’ 
will have to be as large as our needs 
eall for, and those needs will be stipu- 
lated by what is done at the peace con- 
ference,” he said. ‘‘I believe that what- 
ever force we maintain will be raised 
by the voluntary enlistment system— 
that is; in peace times. Of course in 
war®times we will never revert to the 
volunteer system. Selective service has 
proyed both scientific and success{.1.” 
ENEMY OF BOLSHEVISM. 

Baker went on record against Bol- 
shevism, but. not to the extent of 
making a speech. 

“We don’t need revolution here, be- 
cause we can hold elections. People 
don't have revolutions because they 
want them, but because they think 
they need them. We don’t need a 
revolution in America,” was his way 
of putting it. : f 

General March stuck to his special- 
ty in his part of the conversation. 
Wfforts to draw him out concerning 
the league of nations,: the. radical 
movement and the like met with the 
statement that those were matters for 
diplomats, not army men, to settle. 

He didn’t talk much on the Ansell 
incident, but said: 

“General Crowder, analyzed those 
charges thoroughly and found that 
in a thousand cases the average sen- 
tence was a year and a half, not the 
forty and fifty-year average that we 
hear so much about. I think Crow- 
der’s answer/is complete.” 

“ANSELL DIDN’F SAY'IT:” 

“Was Ansell demoted to Colonel be- 
eause of his activities along this 
line?” 

“Remember this,” ‘said General! 
March quickly, “Ansell himself has 
not said he was demoted for this 
reason, If he said it, he wouldn't last 
“five minutes. _ That's newspaper 
talk.” 

His attentién was called to Senator 
Chamberlain's statement that Secre- 
tary Baker might be impeached as a 
|result of the’ Ansell. case. He 
\laughed and said nothing. 
| He discussed his plan for the fu- 
ture military policy of America which 
is now ready to be presented to Con- 
gress. 


anything approaching dis- | 


| 


“The intention now is to get Con- 
gress to make appropriations pro- 
viding for an army of 500,000,” said 
the general. “According to the plan 
which I have worked out this will 
be sufficient for the present. That} 
force would be raised by the volun- 
teer system. Then there is to be a 
system of universal. military train- 
ing which would take boys beginning 
at the. age of 19 and. give them two 
or three months’ training each srl 
Just how they will fit into the mili- 
tary scheme is something which T| 
don't care to divulge at present. The | 
intimate details of the plan must be || 
kept secret until the time comes for | 
Congress to act on it. 

“I do not believe that the world is 
ready for disarmament, and I have 


|| mapped out the plans for the Ameri- 


Tt | 


ean military policy with ‘the object 
of providing this country with any 
army that will spell safety. 

“] think the 500,000 figure is con- 
servative. It will be noted that Eng- 
land says she needs 900,000 men. At 
present the customary forces at San 
Francisco, at Hawali and along the 


Mexican borders have all been de- | 


pleted to supply troops for overseas, 
and these forces. must be brought 
back to the normal.” 

General March. graduated from 
West Point in 1888 and was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant. In thirty- 
one ‘years he has gone from the 
lowest commissioned rank to the 
highest within the gift of the Ameri- 
can army. He is the supreme officer 
next to the President, who holds the 
‘title of commander-in-chief of the| 
army and navy. He outranks General 
Pershing. ad 

WAS AT PRESIDIO. 

General March was stationed at the 
Presidio for a short time shortly be-j 
fore the Spanish-American war. He 
has visited the city a number of 
| times since and spoke today of his; 
‘passing through here at the time, of 


the Russian- Japanese war, in which 
he was a military attache. 

“1 have many friends here and 
have always had the warmest feeling 
for San Francisco,” he said. “I have 
been singing its praises to Secretary 
Baker, who has never been here be- 
fore.” 

Baker and General March were met} 
by Major-General John F. Morrison, 
Colonel H. C. Benson and staff officers 
on the Oakland side. Upon arrival a 
the Ferry building they entered aut 
mobiles and were taken to the. Pr 
sidio, where Brigadier-General Fre 
B. Watson, commander of the fF 
conducted them on a tour of the 
Later they visited the north ce 
ment, and at noon Baker spoke 
the San Francisco Center of t’ 
League, at the Palace Hotel 
o'clock he addressed the Cr 
Club, During the afternoon 
paid a visit to the discip’ 
racks on Alcatraz Island 
|o'clock Baker and Genera 
for the south, to visit C 

“We are going to Alc 
we are aS much interes 
justice as Senator C! 
said General March, 


ARMY OF HALF MILLION. | = 
| 


Flag Flies in 
Baker’s Honor 


For the first time in many 

years the flag of the Secretary 
of War of the United States 
flapped in the breeze in San 
Francisco today during the visit 
of Secretary Newton D. Baker. 
The flag flies from the pole on 
the Geary street wing of the St. 
Francis Hotel, which houses the 
distinguished official and his 
party. From the flag pole on 
the center wing the American 
flag flies, while the St. Francis 
house flag flies from the north 
wing. 
The flag of the Secretary of 
War is solid red, with a white 
star at cach of the corners, 
while the center of the field is 
occupied with an American eagle 
with spread wings beneath a 
shield on which are thirteen 
stars representing the original 
thirteen States. 

The flag was ordered by Man- 
ager Thomas J. Coleman of the 


St. Francis in honor of Secre- | 


tary Baker's visit. 


os Bean, 


CEN, Thee 
HERE WITH 
ARM 


By JOE WHITNAH. 


Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
and General Peyton C. March, chief of 
staff of the army, are opposite types 
when it comes. to conversation. 

Baker will talk about everything” 
except those matters with. which he is’ 
intimately and officially . concerned, 
General March will talk about what 
pertains to his job and about nothing” 
else. ; 

The pair, accompanied by General 
March’s aid, Major J. M. Swing, and 
Baker's secretary, arrived today on 
their national tour of inspection of: 
army camps. 4 

Baker is the only secretary of war 
to visit San Francisco in many years, 
and General March is the only full 
general that has ever been in this 
city. The General is the head of the. 
American army and is the only man 
in the service who outrahks Pershing: 
He wore his uniform, with the: four 
stars on each shoulder, signifying the: 
rank of full general. ‘ of *y 

ASKED ABOUT CONTROVERSY. —~ 

In talking to Baker The Bulletin. 
man sought some light on the con- 
troversy that has raged between the. 
War Department and former Briga- 
dier-General Samuel T.. Ansell. over, 
the question of military justice, or. 


injustice, in, army courts martial, 
But Baker was mum. 

‘Do you intend to make~ ‘pUpite 
Ansell’s reply to General Crowder, 
as demanded by Senator Chamber- 
lain?” he was asked. 

“I have nothing to say on that” 
replied the Secretary of War. 

‘Is there. really. any truth in 
Ansell’s charges that. military sen- 
tences have been unduly severe?” 

“T don’t want to discuss that,” was 
Baker’s reply. “I have already 
given my position in a long statement 
and anything more that needs to be 
said it will be said’ at the proper 
time and place.” ‘ 

“How about the conscientious ob- 
jectors?” he was asked. “Any 
change in policy regarding them?” 

“J have nothing to say,” said the 
Secretary of War. 

TALKS ON NATIONS LEAGUE. 
On the League of Nations question,. 
(Continued on Page 1,. Column 2, 

Main Section.) 


=> Daily Cimes Mae, yy 


ama | WEEKLY , 
-. Off—on—Gone— Newton! . spstig. 4 LOS 
ee a yyy Keeping the Record Straight ‘ 


, \HE Week ty of February 2 announced that Provost 


3f/ 
7 


General Crowder had been reprimanded by the 
Chief of Staff, General Peyton C. March, and 
recounted some of the remarkable circumstances sur- 
rounding that unprecedented action. The press made 
| much of the announcement. On the day of publica- 
WHEN You ae aN Ay \ penn tion a score of newspaper correspondents asked General 
Re —— eat hncal March for his version of the affair, but he declined to 
CAN STAY ; 3). Va comment. First he replied that he had not seen the 
article, and could hardly be expected to discuss that which 
he had not read; and this, of course, was reasonable. He 
was then presented with a copy of the issue containing the 
int \Z article, but he put it aside, saying that he would not reply 
| to an unsigned charge. Perhaps he knew what he meant 
by this, but, frankly, we do not. . 

Strange as it may seem, the newspapermen then sought 
the truth from Secretary Baker. He was either unavail- 
able or non-committal at the time. But later—on February 
4, to be exact—Mr. Pew, Secretary Baker’s official press 

. agent, assembled the newspaper correspondents and gave them 
orally what purported to be a complete statement of the case. 
The substance of the Pew interview was sent broadcast by 
the press associations and special correspondents, and was 
printed throughout the country the next morning. 

The following report is taken from the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger of February 5, and is almost identical with 
the accounts printed in other publications; 


Public Ledger Bureau, 
Washington, February 4. 
Major General Enoch H. Crowder, provost marshal general, 

never was reprimanded by General Peyton C. March, chief of 
staff, nor Secretary of War Baker, and reports that such official 
action had been taken against the man who built the selective 
service army are based on misinformation arising from an un- 
fortunate incident in the department, according to an authori- 
tative statement made today at the War Department. 


Meanwhile Congress had shown unusual interest in the 
case, and Representative McKenzie of Illinois introduced a 
resolution asking for the complete correspondence between 
Secretary Baker, General March, and General Crowder. 
The resolution was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and there it was pigeon-holed by the faithful Dent— 
whether through connivance with Secretary Baker or on his 
own volition we do not know. So long as there was any 
likelihood whatsoever that the Committee would report 
the resolution, and that the House would adopt it, we deemed 
it proper to await the result without further comment. Now, 
however, as a result of the official denial from the War 
Department, we have received a number of letters from 
friends—and others—urging that we make good the original 
statement, or render justice to the Secretary of War by re- 
tracting it altogether. 

With these requests we cheerfully comply, not unmindful, 
however, of the fact that some one has deliberately sought 
to deceive the public (to use no stronger term). We quote 
the exact language used in the official bulletin sent to every 
member of the General Staff: 


“Tur CHIEF oF STAFF REPRIMANDS THE PROVOST 
MarsHAL GENERAL 
“The Chief of Staff reprimands the Provost Marshal General 
for having trespassed beyond his authority. He will revoke cer- 
tain orders which he has issued and will issue none hereafter 
without authority from the Chief of Staff.” 


Brome Cc. Ma Lie 

the United States ‘Army, | 

of all the demobilization camps of| 
the country. _ 

“Our purpose is to familiarize our- 
selves with all of the demobilization 
facilities, so that the process may be 
speeded up. as much as possible,” 
said the secretary, “and so that we 
may know how they will fit in with 
the nation’s future military Bro; 
gram,” fete 

“NO. COMMUN IQUE ISSUED. 

He did not divulge anything, in a few 
moments of informal interview crossing 
the: bay from. Oakland to San Francigco, 
as. to what that program is likely to be, 
and he was not inclined to be commu- 
nicatiye on “subjects ‘not! related’ to ‘his 
trip. He did not even issue a “com- 
munique,” " ‘ 

Questioned as to the date by which 
complete demobilization, including all 
“troops now in Europe, might be expett- 
ed he said: sly fies ae 

“No one.can tell. That depends ‘upon 
conditions abroad.” 


\ “What about withdrawal of American 
troops in Russia?” he was asked. 
“1 cannot ‘discuss it,” was the answer. 


| SILENT ON: MARINE: CLASH 


“similar, “responses | met efforts to ob- 
‘tain, his views on the demand of ‘Sena- 
tor Chamberlain that. the reply of Gen- 
eral Samuel T. Ansell to the attacks 
made upon him by Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral Enoch Crowder be made public and 
questions about the clash between Amer- 
ican marines and Japanese soldiers at 
Pien Tsin, China.” 

‘Informed of “Senator Chamberlain's 
charge that ‘General Ansell had been de- 
moted because of his criticism of the 
army court martial system, Secretary 
| Baker ‘said he was “not interest 
ip On the. subject) of the League of Na- 
ti ns, however, he was ‘anxious to state 


‘that its. establishment, in his opinion, | 


was the only way to lasting peace. 
“Unless » we get a League of Nations 

which “will insure the world against 

war,” he ‘said, “all that we have invest- 
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NATION’S WAR CHIEFS 
Scene on the arrival ofSecretary of War Baker and General 
: Peyton C. March in San Francisco ioday. Secretary Baker is in the 


“foreground.—Photograph taken for The Call by the International 


STS 10 
NOPECT 
PRESIOIG 


One hundred and seventy -five 
thousand American ‘soldiers were 
demobilized during February. There 
will be 225,000 redeased during: 
March, and thereafter the number 
will be increased to 250,000 a month 
or more. So said Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker upon his arrival 
in San Ftancisco today with General 
Peyton C, March, chief of staff of 
the United States "Army, on a tour 
of all the demobilization camps of 
the country. 

“Our purpose is to familiarize our- 
selves with all of the demobilization 
facilities, so that the process may be 
speeded up as much as possible,” 
said the secretary, “and so that we 
may know how they will fit in with 
the -nation’s future military pro- 
gram,” 

NO COMMUNIQUE ISSUED 

He did not divulge anything, in a few 
moments of informal interview crossing 
the bay from Oakland to San Francigco, 
as to what that program is likely to be, 
and he was not inclined to be commu- 
nicative on ‘subjects not! related’ to this 
trip. He did not even issue a ‘‘com- 
munique,”” 

Questioned. as to the date by which 
complete demobilization, including all 
troops now in Hurope, might be expett- 
edhe said: 

“No one can tell. That depends upon 
conditions abroad.” 

“What about withdrawal of American 
troops in Russia?” he was asked. 

“T cannot discuss it,” was the answer. 

SILENT ON MARINE CLASH 
Similar responses .met efforts to ob- 

tain his views on the demand of Sena- 
tor Chamberlain that the reply of Gen- 
eral Samuel T. Ansell to the attacks 
made upon him by Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral noch Crowder be made public and 
questions-about the clash between Amer- 
ican marines and Japanese soldiers at 
Tien Tsin, China, 

Informed of Senator Chamberlain’s 
charge that General Ansell had been de- 
moted because of. his criticism of the 
army court martial system, Secretary 
Baker said he was “not interested.” 

Gn the subject of the League of Na- 
tions, however, he was anxious to state | 
that its establishment, in his opinion, 
was the only way to Jasting peace. 

“Unless we get a League of Nations 
which ‘will insure the world against 
| war,” he said, “all that we have invest- 
\ed in this. war will haye been lost.” 

MARCH OUTLINES PLAN 

General March made this stafement | 
es to his plans for the future military | 
establishment of the United States: 

{I have now outlined a plan for the 
future military policy of this country 
which will shortly be taken before 

Congress. It calls for a standing army 
of approximately 500,000, to be raised 
by the volunteer system, and for a re- 
serve force, to: be provided for by, the 
universal military training.system. TI 
can’t go into details because I do not 
want to divulge the-plan. 

The secretary and General March are 
accompanied ,by, Major, J..M. Swing, aid 
to the latter, and Frank B. Davis, Ba-| 
ker’s private secretary. The party was 
met at the Oakland mole by ‘General 
John ‘F.. Morrison, commanding the 
Western department, and his staff, On 
this. side, the party was greeted by 
Mayor Rolph and an escort of honor 


Continued on Next Page. Column Four 
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from the Presidio, consisting of a com- | 


tpany of infantry. 
SEE SIGHTS IN BAY | 

On. the trip across the bay Secretary | 
Baker manifested great interest in the 
iay of the land,” and particularly inj} 
the location of Alcatraz Island, Goat 
Island, the Presidio and the other mili- 
tary posts and stations. 

He confessed that the geography of the | 
bay was much of a mystery to him, this | 
being his first visit to San Francisco. 
His nearest relationship to the city, he} 
said, was that his brother had once 
lived in San\Mateo. 

¥S ESCORTED TO PRESIDIO 

Speed marked the movements of Sec-; 
retary Baker and General March from 
the moment they set foot in San Fran- 
cisco. Accompanied by General Morri- 
son and other general officers, they pro- 
ceeded directly from the ferry to Letter- 
man Hospital. } 

All parts of the hospital were given a | 
| hurried visit, but Secretary Baker paused | 
several times to chat with wounded men 
and hear their stories. Among those he 
spoke with were H. R. Craven and “Bob” 
| Summerville, former boxer, both of 
Pe have lost limbs, and Claude Whit- 


ney. 
IN DEMOBILIZATION CAMP 

From the hospital they went to the 
demobilization camp, where the system | 
was- explained by Captains Roger H. 
Waite and Clyde C. Burch. The next 
stop was Fort Scott, where the heavy 
eoast defense guns were inspected, with 
Colonel A. M. Hunter, commander of 
lthe district defenses,, explaining the 
workings of the big rifles. Fort Miley 
was next. At both forts a salute of 
nineteen guns was fired in honor of the | 
secretary. | 

From Fort Miley the party whirled | 
into Golden Gate Park, the automobiles 
hitting a lively clip, with motorcycle 
officers: clearing thes ~ 
: iX PRESSES HIS ADMIRATION 
| Secretary Baker expressed admiration 
of the view of the city,.bay and ocean, ; 
that was to’ be seen from the big gun 
parapets. During the Presidio tour, per- 
fectly’ clear weather prevailed. 

Besides General Morrison, those who 
accompanied the secretary and General 
March were: Brigadier General Frank! 
B. Watson, conymandant of the Pre-! o 
sidio; Brigadier General Frank F. Fer-' 
guson, commander of the south Pacific| 
artillery district; Brigadier General Jo- 
seph L. Haynes, commander at Fort 
| Scott, and Major C.: A. Duvol, quarter- 
master general. 

At-noon today Secretary Baker ad- 
dressed the San Francisco Commercial 
Club at a luncheon and then went to 
the San Francisco Center luncheon at 
the Palace Hotel, wHere he spoke again. 

This afternoon the party leaves for 
}) San Diego to visit Camp Kearny. 

Secretary Baker expects to be back in } 
Washington within another week, He 
i will leave for Europe again early in* 
| April. His presence abroad, he said, is 
hy; necessary in order: te complete financial 
arrangements incident to the evacuation 
j| of American troops from France. 
BAKER’S. FLAG ON ST. FRANCIS 
, The flag of the secretary of war of 
/'the United States is flying in San Fran- 
cisco today for the first time in many 
years. It was specially ordered by 
‘Thomas J. Coleman, manager of the 
St. Francis, and flown from the roof of 
the hotel in honor of Secretary Baker, 
with the American flag and the St. 
Francis house flag. 

The flag of the secretary of war is a 
solid red field with a white star at each 
corner and an American eagle and 
shield with thirteen stars in the center. 


~~ Italians Hear Call 
Tezatial Of Mother Country, 


may Dl sy International News Service. | 
ssibley PORTLAND, Ore., March 18.—An in- 
that wh herent love for the motherland and her 
c DS silent call is inspiring a homeward 
ie with movement in the Italian quarter here 
y pr@)that may reach very large proportions, 
# over a score of bookings have been made 
D | during the last month. 

) #Thé unusually large movement appar- 
n a feW ently now setting in is attributed to} 
crossing| some extent to cessation of travel during 
ancigeg) the war, but according to reports, the | 
y to bal reconstruction period in Italy has already ! 

| started, and with high prices for their ¢ 
commu products there is a strong demand for } 
" to this! Jahor. f 
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nonsense!” said Secre- 
it is preposterous 
le to say that Sen= 
n berlain 9 ‘would not be as wel- 
as oing to Europe with 
member of congress. I 


other 
on the eresects _ There 
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ker dispose of the 
) Washington pet ‘when he 
he 


alae all) 
| soldiers are being returned to the Unit- 


d by ‘Gehevat Py G ‘March,’ 
. the Secretary of war ar- 
and yesterday afternoon, 
y a delegation consisting © 
federal fficeholders and 


a - 
Officers from Van- 


eure ks ppsaned with automo- 


land last nig 
; by Collector. of. 


‘Baker those at 


aigee: camps ‘longer than 48 hours. 


| features of the war. 


always | 
urposes, the site having 
the government, as I uw: 
g time ago. I do | not 


it will continue to be ae as 
Bee ion, point, however, i 
1ue in, service gor mili- 


Maeatven. will also be. ‘maintained. j 
ill b be turned back to” 


hether it 


y 2 gear | 


“up aan so. Gat demo lization 
will precged faster. than it. has, | 
“want the, arra: ements So made that 


case, will, have to be held in one of 
We 
want to have everything ready, so that 


| AS Tecord, pay, physical examination | 


and all the other details can be at- 
tended to with ‘speed and in 48 hours | 


| after his arrival he ‘will be discharged, | 


BE: Spruce Operations Praised. 

“At present we are bringing soldiers” 
| back as fast as we can get the ships. 
How long American soldiers will re- 
main in Hurope or how ‘Many will be 
| detailed there, if any, I cannot say, 

“At ‘Vancouver I was greatly ‘inter- 
ested in the, work of the spruce ‘divi- 
sion) which was one of the’ spectacular 
The speed with 
which the division was demobilized and 
the equipment stored from the elements’ 
is remarkable. General Disque and his 
associates performed a wonderful taslc 
both at Vancouver and in the fiela.” 

Discussing conditrons of American 
troops abroad, Mr. Baker said. that the 
troops which had to occupy the devas- 
‘tated territory of France, where there 
was t a house nor ‘shelter of any 
Kind, where it was raining and cold, 
had to put up with creature discom- 
| forts; but these conditions ee being 
eee ae daily. 

Future Army Action Dapettats : 

_ Complaints from the soldiers, he said, 
he always receives seriously. . He 
‘dwelt on the activity “with which the 


ed States by the hundred thousand, and 


| predicted that this gigantic “movement 


would continue as long as necessary. 

As to! ‘the. future of the American 
standing army he had no information 
to divulge, for Congress has not ex- 
pressed itself. There are a multitude 
of details to be worked - out, said. he, 
and for the’ present: there is little to be 
said on ‘the topic. 2.) 

Mr. Baker is*a man of small etatutas 
“with auick, nervous movements; aman 
who speaks fluently. and | carefully 
picks his words while doing so. Also 
he fs an inveterate ‘smoker, for, after 
climbing into his dress suit and while 
awaiting the democratic faithful to 
lead him to dinner, he smoked a pipe, » 

Nations League Favored. 

At the dinner Mr. Baker spoke in 
favor of the league of nations; depict- 
ing President Wilson as a stranger in 
a strange land, fighting for the noblest. 
cause for which any man had ever 
striven. : 

“T have only one son, a boy of 10 
years,” said the secretary. “He is the 
hope yf my future, but I would as Hef 

n | dead now as know that he 
other world war. When 
rld, I want to be able. 

I have made his path 

BIS Sed 


eo aes 


she is an exceptional ie 


oblem now ‘con-| 

he War’ - department was. the 

zation of the troops: and that 

e present shipping they would | 

| have 915,000- men back in America ‘by 

July 1. ‘He said that the army would 

not be reduced below 500,000 if the 

| war department could prevent it. Sol- 

diers’ he “had~ talked with,” he- asserted, 

were in favor of some form of cuni- 
yecny service in the United States. 

‘Mr: Baker began his speech. ch. by r pie- 


turing the the “magnitude ‘of the he Unite 
} States, which, he said, he had not real- 
ized until this’ trip into the far west. 
| He said he had never been west of 
Kansas before. 
2 Warming up to his subject, he dwelt 
on the magic idealism which had 
melted America’s conglomeration of 
rent races, religions and political 
isans into one patriotic people. He 
‘insisted that the present time was 
the most crucial of the world’s history. 


Many Pay Supreme Sacrifice. — 
“Seyen times as many men as the 
entire population of Oregon have died 
either int battle or of wounds,” he said. 
“The great powers have spent a sum 
$10,000, 000,000 greater than the entire 
wealth of the United States. A genera- 


tion of our youth has been wiped out. 
“What is bolshevism? It seems to 


me to mean that the common people 
have lost faith in all governments, 
not only bad governments, but all gov- 
People who do not : 


ernments. 
what the traditions of self-government 
are have suddenly been caneak upon 
to govern themselves. The next 10 
or 15 years will decide whether or not 
we will have civilized nations any 
more. | 

“And it seems to me that America 
is called upon ‘to be an _example. Does 
it not appear that she was the instru- 
ment designed by the Almighty from 
the beginning to exercise a healing in~ 
fluence at the time when all evil in- 
stitutions should melt away and the 
world must look for oan. joxample in 
reconstruction? - 
2 World Unity Is Applauded. 

“We have our chance at the peace 
eonference. If the conference does no 
more than to set new boundaries for 
nations will we not have the world 
war to fight over again? Let America. 
say to all peoples that the powers have 
fee last gotten together to free the 
world from a fear of such recurrences. 
The league® of nations is necessary.” 

At the conclusion of the remarks the 
leaders of Oregon democracy. compos- 
ing the assembly went into executive 
session. | Several shor’ talks were 
made that brought hearty applause 


that resounded to the waiting throng 


of the faithful in the lobby who were 
not permitted to share in the joys of 
the inner council. 


Secretary of War Baker 
Due in Tacoma Sunday 
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Above—Newton G. Baker, secretary of 
war, Below—General Marsh, chief of 
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Secretary of war, sketched from photograph by Sam Armstrong, News Trib- 


staff artist. 


Secretary: Baker and. Gen. March, chief of staff, United States 


army, are due. in Tacoma Sunday on an inspection trip to Camp Lewis. 


Secretary of War and Chief of Staff to Visit Camp 
Lewis; Mayor and Maj. Gen. Leitch 
Will Welcome Guests 


Paying but a flying visit to Tacoma 
and, Camp Lewis, Secretary of. War 
Newton D. Baker and his chief of staff, 
Gén. Peyton C. March, will reach Ta- 
coma’ tomorrow morning between 4 and 
5 o’clock, and will leave for San Fran- 
cisco at 2 in the afternoon. Owing to 
the war Seer etayys crowded. schedule, 
Andithe fact that most of his time must 
be spent at Camp Lewis on important 
inspection work, he. found-‘it necessary 
to decline any formalities or social hon- 
ors while here. 

_ Mayor ©. M. Riddell, in’ official’ cas 
pite, with Maj. Gen. Joseph Leitch will 
meet Secretary. Baker and his party at 
the station. E. B. King, president of 
the Commercial Club, and.J. T. S.. Lyle, 
who had charge .of the condemnation 
work in- the purchase of the camp site, 
will also be unofficially in the receiv- 
ing party, at the station. Maj. Gen. 
Leitch, in command at Camp Lewis, 
will entertain Secretary Baker, Gen. 
March, and their two personal aides, 
and Mayor Riddell, at breakfast at the 
Tacoma hotel, immediately after. which 
they will leave for the cantonment. 

This will be the secretary of war’s 


first visit to the eamp, and he is said 
to be particularly interested in inspect- 
ing the demobilization centers and the 
departments devoted to the eare and 
training. of disabled men. 

The Commercial Club had made elab- 
orate plans for the entertainment of 
the -secretary. during. his sojourn here, 
and the distinguished. visitor had ex- 
Ee his pleasure in accepting the 
eS of the city. Storms in the 


Rocky Mountains, however, delayed:his ] 
train and made it necessary to limit } 
his. stay here to so few hours that it } 


became impossible forshim to pay more 
than a flying visit to the city and 
necessary. to curtail all 
| tainment. 
The’secretary and 
eling on the Union Pacific by regular 


accommodation. 


civic enter- | 
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SECRETARY OF WAR AND CHIEF OF STAFF ARRIVE IN PORTLAND.| 


Above—Newton G. Baker, secretary of 
war. Below—General Marsh, chief of | 
staff, j 
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: kevorn OF MILITARY JUSTICE, | those guaranties which guard an ac- 
By his campaign for reform. of the || cused on trial in a civil tribunal.” He: 
court martial system in the army ||condemns the rule that when a sen-| 
Brigadier-General Samuel T. Ansell ||tetce has been approved by an officer 
thas brought down on his. head the||in the field, there is no power to 
wrath of all the high officers of the modify, reverse or set it aside, “no 
rmy from the chief of > staff ° and| matter how gross and prejudicial and 
neral Pershing on down the line, palpable the errors of law.” He said 


accordance with the custom of the||that in an effort to obtain review of 
i y to stand together when any part), four death sentences which he deemed 
‘of it is subjected to censure. He has unjust he wrote a.memorandum to the 
‘offended against one of the most head of his department, and, finding 
‘sacred principles of the unwritten | that it had not been presented to the 
military code by going over the head||Secretary of war, he gave a copy to 
‘of his superior to bring. the matter the house judiciary committee. Ad- 
| before congress, for army officers | mitting that this act was inconsistent 
abhor nothing more than to have their |)4vith strict military propriety, he ‘said 
acts investigated by a congressional || he was compelled to doit “by the dic- 
committee. _ |{tates of my own eonscience, by my 

Yet, the subject is highly prope desire to serve justice, by my sense of 
for public discussion by the people, duty to my God-and these unprotected | 
and for action by congress, for it con-| men, that their lives might be spared.” 
cerns the life and liberty of American | Senator Chamberlain has become the 
citizens. When they become soldiers | champion in congress of the cause 
they give up their liberty and obey} which General Ansell has taken up, 
their officers: for a noble purpose. has introduced a bill for that purpose 


That. fact.should insure fair trial and and has condemned a system which 
reasonable punishment with some re- imposes long sentences on boys of 17 
view of sentences by a higher body. and 18 who are absent without leave 
Conviction and sentence should not| to say good-bye to their mothers. One 
be the reSult ofthe arbitrary will of || Poy was sentenced to forty years’ im-| 
an individual officer, entirely frec prisonment for five days’. absence. 

from revision. "General Ansell says General Crowder, in defending the 
¢+hat it has been so, that monstrous in-| present system, ignores such cases and 


justice has been done and that it was || those of soldiers who,’ in General An- 
‘| sell’s opinion, were unjustly sentenced 


held that no review was allowed until, 
he discovered a forgotten provision |‘° death, but emphasizes “sentences 
giving the judge advocate - general | to death for sentinels conyicted of 
power to reyise, reduce and annul sen- sleeping on post, for soldiers wilfully 
fences. Then he began efforts for and contumaciously refusing to obey | 
establishment of a court of revision, the direct orders of their commanding 
put encountered the opposition of officers.’ He says that the charges 
General Crowder, General. March and of injustice are made against 200,000 
ne inspector general, with whom Sec- officers “who were taken.in a general 
‘etary Baker agreed. He secured an L dragnet. through te nation,” and-he 
order giving the judge advocate-gen- ‘waxes indignant at the suggestion that 
eral power to make rulings on admin- they would violate “an oath to be 
istration of military justice in the ex- honest, impartial and fair.” 
peditionary force, though it was op- | That plea betrays the necessity of 
posed by General Pershing. ‘reform on the line, though perhaps not 
’ General Ansell condemns the exist- |to the extreme, that General Ansell 
ing system because court martial pro- |proposes. Sudden need of a great 
ceedings are based upon the discre- army for an unprepared nation caused 
tion of individuals-and not on legal that dragnet to be thrown out and to 
principles, and court and prisoner are gather in General Crowder's “cross 
without legal advice. He told the sen- section of our whole people,” which 
ate military committee that many includes’ good, bad and indifferent. 
trials under court martial result in Young men were hurriedly trained as 
conviction which could neyer be tried officers, and many of them were as- 
in a civil court because of insuffi- signed to administer military justice, 
ciency of evidence, and he made a plea Inevitably there were among them 
for decision on legal practice rather some who were neither “honest, im- 
than upon the discretion or judgment partial nor fair,” there were some who 
of any men or set of men, He told were inflated with sudden authority, 
of cases where negro soldiers had been and others who formed an exaggerated 
hanged without opportunity to appeal, idea of strict discipline. There were 
which caused him to file briefs advo- uO Peatrictions of Jaw. on exercise of 
cating closer judicial supervision of their discretion, and, naturally, they 
military courts. The army was “very | must have imposed many excessive 
much disturbed” by this action; and sentences. Only devotion to the fetish 
he was relieved as acting judge advo- of an established system or resent- 
cate-general and sent to France. ment at civilian criticism of military, 
“Ta letter replying. to some. stric- organization can. lead aman to deny’ 
tures which had been made by Chair- this. 
man Burnett, of the house judiciary All recognize that military justice 
committee, General, Ansell wrote a | must be more prompt and severe than 
letter saying that his desire had. been civil justice, and that it would be de- 
“to liberalize the harsh features of] feated if all the guaranties of civil 
our-military methods and subject them, courts to protect the accused were 
to the greatest practicable extent, to introduced. But military criminal law 
f i | should be more definite as to the right 
of the accused to defense, as to the 
practice of courts, as to the relation 
between the offense and the punish- 
iment, and as to the right of review of 
ja, sentence. These things are particu- 
\Jarly needed when pacifism has pitch- 
| forked so many inexperienced men 
into seats on courts martial. The boys, 
who haye been given long sentences, 
for slight offenses are victims of See- 
retary Baker's pacifism, and, there- 
fore, deserve his sympathy, though he 
stands with the regular’ officers for 
the old system, If he had helped to. 
ztovide the country with a.large corps 
JOT) well-trained, experienced officers, 
there would not aye been so much} 


occasion for the present agitation. | 
————— } 
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MR. BAKER’S CONVINCING POWERS 


Secretary of War Newton D. Baker seems to have 
an ability at disarming opposition that is equal to 
the efficiency which the United States developed in 
forcing the ultimate disarming of Germany. 

Those who heard the war secretary on his visit to 
the Tri-Cities a couple of years ago felt the con- 
vincing power of his eloquence. He is quiet and 
tactful and unassuming, but has an ability for mar- 
shaling facts and figures and appealing to American 
fair play and patriotism that makes him a speaker 
of unusual power. That is the impression that he 
left at Des Moines, where he spoke last week, and 
where the Evening Tribune, a Republican news 
paper, published after hearing him the following re- 
markable editorial, giving Mr. Baker credit for the 
success which it holds that history will in due time 
accord him without question: 


The Evening Tribune has no hesitation about 
pronouncing the address of Secretary Baker jast 
night the most notable Des Moines‘ has listened 
to in many years, if ever. 

The occasion, the authority with which he 
spoke, his presence, the intense feeling of the 
people, and the consummate art that conceals 
art in a public speaker, were all there. 

It was one of those occasions when spoken 

| words seemed to draw together the scattered 
thoughts of a body of jndependent thinkers and 
gradually weld them in the white flame of elo- 
quent advocacy to one common purpose, testified 
to by spontaneous bursts of enthusiasm, such as 
the complimentary banqueter never feels, and 
such as perfunctory audiences never express. 

It was not one man rising to his feet and 
dragging the rest with him when the address 
was finished. It was a body.of men rising in 
one common impulse, to testify the depth of 
feeling that had been aroused. 

Never before in Des Moines has a great sub- 
ject ‘been presented more simply. Never have 
climaxes come more unstudiedly. And yet never 
have the deeper springs of human impulse been 
touched more surely. 

How much the delightful personality of the 
secretary had to do with it would be, hard to 
estimate. He does not weary in his work, his 
attention is as fresh as though we were on a 
holiday, his smile is contagious. The first 
thought is what a clean, fine, unspoiled man he 

is. It captures an audience before he has spok- 
en a dozen words. 

Then there is the ethical purpose behind all 
his thinking. Not 2 suggestion of war prosecu- 
tion or war readjustment, but had behind it the 
evidént purpose to make life worth more be- 
cause of the sacrifices and bard duties of the 
hour. 

And. then there was the outgiving of the 
thoughts of a highly trained mind, backed by 
this splendid purpose. He carried intellectual 
conviction while he was arousing generous emo- 
tion. 

Nobody yet knows what it has meant to Am- 
erica and to the world that this country has had 
such a secretary of war at such a time. His ser 
vice will not be measured this year or next. The 
generation that comes after will know and will 


adequately honor him. 


Tt has been very easy to criticise Secretary Bak- 
ee at long range, and the “Big Berthas” of the oppo- 
sition have been trained on him ever since he went 
to Washington. At close range, however, his critics 
must shoot quick if they are to fire at all. Other- 
wise, the genial and convineing Mr. Baker dispos- 
sesses them of their bombs and automatics and even 
their kmives, and they either fade away, disarmed 
and silent, or become his’ enthusiastic champions. 
* ——$_—_<_e————— 
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WAR CHIEFTAINS PORTLAND VISITORS P| F Ace | 
EWTON D. BAKER, secretary of war, and General Peyton C. March, chief of staff of the 


N United States army, who arrived’in Portland Saturday afternoon on a tour of inspection of 


army cantonments in the United States. Avisit to Vancouver barracks was made imme- 
diately upon their arrival. From Portland their itinerary takes them to Camp Lewis. i rf - : | i 


Standardization of Demobiliza- 
tion. Machinery Brings War 
Secretary and Party to West; 
Complaints Receive Attention. 


Vancouver and Camp Lewis to 
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United States army, who arrived in Porn ad? Siapieeys Becerioon ona ‘tour of inspection of 
army cantonments in the United States. A visit to Vancouver barracks was made imme- 


diately upon their arrival. From Portland their itinerary takes them to Camp Lewis. 


Standardization of Demobil 


l 
Complaints Receive Attention, 


Vancouver and Camp Lewis to 
Remain as Permanent Militar 
Centers; Showing of Spr 
aeieton Division, Surmnigee 


‘ 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
JONTRADICTING _ the topshate 
dress in which Newton | Deh 
Baker, secretary of war of ‘tne. | 
United States, was prepared for 
| a dinner’ given in his honor Sat-. 


urday evening, the man who has 
shouldered many of the heaviest 
burdens of the war puffed hearti- 
ly at a pipe of very. democratic 
proportions. He discussed in his — 
apartment at the Portland hotel, 
the object of his tour of inspec- | 
tion and the problems of the 
war department in stopping the 
machinery of warfare. |. 

| ‘Small of BLatUre, large and cle: 


t 


ment at home and overseas, Se 


‘Baker expressed a keen inter 
OREGON SUNDAY JOURNAL, PORTLAND, SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 16, 1919, MM‘mY, Staite of the northwest and the 
: 9. large part they played in the program 
SS —————nn()f WAT that was moulded under his per- 
sonal direction at Washington. { 

The establishment of a uniform. sys- 
tem throughout the nation for the demo- | 
bilization of armed forces and a per-| 
sonal inspection of the American Lake 
military reservation donated to the fed- 

, eral government by the people of Pierce 
| county, Washington, brought Secretary 
Baker and General Payton ©. March, 

| chief of staff of the army, together with | 
Frank B. Davis, the former's secretary, | 

| to Portland. The party arrived iat, 8 230 
Saturday afternoon, 

After a brief reception at the Latah 

where prominent citizens, including Gere 

[eres Beebe, representing Governor O 

cott, greeted the visitors they went 

_ Vancouver Barracks. Saturday evening 

| Secretary Baker and General March 
at dinner at tite Port- 


3 entoe 
b ization is in working order rouse 
out the cantonments at home and the 
‘camps overseas, that system is not uni- 
form. t 

“To make it so uniform that no 
“American soldier sent to a cantonment 
for discharge will be detained more than 
48 hours between his arrival and his 
discharge from the service, the general 
and I are primarily making this trip. 

“Otherwise our interest in the Amer- | 
lican Lake reservation, which neither of 
us has seen, is our obje 

“The government has rd as many 
complaints as any one has, as to con- 
ditions here and overseas, e 
| on every complaint, from whatever 
legitimate sourse, and to the best of the 
ability of the department eonditions 
which are not exactly right are being 
remedied. 

“We faced great odds when our troops 
were sent to France. It took time to 
overcome the faults in a. camp settled 
upon a war torn terrain, but those 
faults have been, and constantly are are D 


ing, corrected. At Breast, I may” S2y,| 
astounishing- improvements have bee 
made, and the improvement continues 
| as rapidly as possible. Creature dis- 
| comforts were inevitable, but they have’ 
been or are being eliminated. 

Spruce Showing Surprises 

“At home delay in discharge of men 
assembled for demobilization may have 
caused local complaints. These delays 
we purpose reducing to 4 minimum by 
the establishment of a uniform plan 
whereby every man will receive his 
discharge papers and final pay not 
more than 48 hours after he has reached} 
the demobilization. point. 

“I was surprised at the scope of the: 
work done by the Spruce production di- 
vision under Brigadier General Brice Bey 
Disque, as it showg at Vancouver 
racks. The showing js remarkable. 
fact that much eq 
tribute to the m: 
production corporé 
result of bi preparatic 
made. 

“vancouver barrac! 
permanent military, 


—— —— aes : 
The Court-Martial System. 
_ Secretary of War Baker should accede 
to the request of Senator Chamberlain, 
chairman of the Senate committee on 
military affairs, and authorize the publi- 
cation of Gen. Ansell’s reply to Gen. 
Crowder’s defense of the present court- 
‘martial system. He should do it not only 
to show his impartiality in the personal 
controversy now raging between these 
officers, but more particularly because 
‘Senator Chamberlain is of the opinion 
that it is ‘in a real sense a public docu- 
ment’ and will contribute to the general 
fund of information upon the subject. 
‘The senator says, ‘In my judgment, it is 
a complete answer to the published de- 
fense of the present court-martial sys- 
‘tem and shows affirmatively and con- 


vincingly the necessity for court-martial 


system reform, a subject in which the 
public and Congress are now vitally in- 


/ terested.” Therefore Mr, Baker should. 
instruct Assistant Secretary Crowell to 


_ release for publication immediately the 
MS Ansell. reply and let the public have all 
the evidence. ; 


Senate committee on military affairs re- 
| 
| 


cently by Gen. Ansell is accurate, the | 


public will take issue with the Secretary 
of War in his conclusions. ; 
Instances were cited before the com- 
mittee where grossly severe penalties 
were imposed upon soldiers for compara- 
tively minor offenses. One man, it was 
stated, was sentenced to be shot for go- 
ing to sleep on sentry duty while guard- 
ing a pile of canvas. Others were sen- 
tenced to 25 to 40 years’ imprisonment 
| for taking French leave—not deserting, 
| but being absent without/leave and aft- 
| erward returning to their commands in 
uniform and reporting for duty. These 
instances, too, occurred in the United 
States, not in the war zone. 


It is true that clemency was shown in 


these cases by the reviewing authorities. 
The man sentenced to death was not shot 
and the long terms of imprisonment 


, were reduced to the bounds of reason. 


' But is the system a good one which per- 
mits \of the imposition of such extreme 
penalties and makes the defendant de- 
pendent upon clemency for his rescue 
from their severity? Will a parent read- 
ily give his son to military service in an 


ee 


ent system frequently are “cruel and un- 
usual,” and the courts which impose 
them are acting in direct violation of the 
intent of the Constitution. 

Secretary Baker may have reached the 
conclusion that the system is all right 
and does not need a change, but there is 
a very pronounced sentiment in the pub- 
lic mind against his attitude, which will 
find expression in the next Congress. 
The people will not assent to a system 
which may send their boys before a fir- 
ing squad for a trivial offense which did 
not endanger the lives of others or se- 
riously affect the discipline of the army. 
Reasonable punishment nobody will ob- 
ject to. It is necessary in the interest of 
good order and discipline, but in this era 
of progress and enlightenment obsolete 
systems and cruel penalties must give 
way. i 


The public is pretty generally con-. 


-vinced ‘that the present court-martial emergency if he knows the boy is in dan- | 


ger of cruel and excessive punishment | 


_ system is defective and requires revi- 
| sion, despite Secretary Baker’s opinion 


to the contrary. The Secretary is quoted 


as having stated that “he himself had 
seen no injustice in the army;” that the 
present agitation was due to “inflamed 
' statements made by those in responsible 
position,’ and declared his full faith and 


confidence in the system and in the judge 


advocate general, who was responsible 
for it. Ii the evidence given before the 


for a trivial offense? 

The eighth amendment to the Consti- 
tution says, ‘“Excessive bail shall not ‘be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments in- 
flicted.” Is it to be presumed that the 


protection of this article does not apply. 
to military courts, but only to civil trib-" 


unals? Clearly the punishments im- 
posed by courts-martial under the pres- 


AIR ORDER A PUZZLE 


Brig. Gen. Mitchell Placed Under 


Two Colonels and a Major. 
a 


[ARMY SERVICE REORGANIZED 


Consternation in Aviation Circles 


From General Memorandum. 


Mitchell, Who Commanded Air 
Service of First Army Corps and 
Has a Brilliant Record, Made Only 
Third Assistant Executive—Word- 
ing of Order ‘Thought Radically 
‘Wrong—Confusion in Department 

__ b 
By ALBERT w. Fox. 

(Copyright, 1919, by Washington Post Co.) 

A new Sweeping reorganization of 
the ais service, containing many puz- 
zling and inexplicable features, has 
just beén completed by the War De- 
partment and communicated to offi- 
cers concerned. It apparently wipes 
out the organization as built up un- 
der the bureau, of military aeronau- 
tics and substit e6 a new plan and 

to run it. 
order, which is 
‘memorandum 81” and 
dated March 18, Brig. Gen. William 
Mitchell, who was in command of 
the air Service of the First army 
abroad and has a fighting record 
which has brought him the croix de 
guerre, the distinguished service 
cross and other decorations, is made | 
third assistant executive on the ex-) 
ecutive staff under one retired colo- 
nel, one colonel and one major. This 


Part of the general memorandum 
reads as follows: 


Personnel of Executive Force. 


“Executive staff: Executive officer, 
Col. Milton &, Davis; first assistant 
executive officer, Col. William E. 
Gillmore; second assistant executive 
Officer, Maj. Horace M. Hickam; third 
assistant executive officer, Brig. Gen. 
William Mi chell; fourth | assistant 
executive officer, Lieut, Col. William 
E. Pearson.” 

Officers of the air service, who only 
received copies of the memorandum 
late yesterday, Were frankly puzzled 
and amazed that Brig. Gen. Mitchell 
Should be placed under officers of 
lesser rank, and the question was 
even raised as to whether the army 
regulations’ would permit this. There 
is an impression in army circles that 


dum. No doubt exists, however, ag 
to the effect of the rnemorandum as 
its stands. : 
Only Flying General. 

Brig. Gen. Mitchell is “a brigadier 
sSeneral fiyer’—the only one in Amer- 
ica—and has been cited for actual 
work in combat at the front. No 
officer in the air service has a more 
brilliant record, La reason can be 
ascribed for placing him in a sub- 
ordinate position, which woula nat- 
urally attract attention throughout 
the army. A ; 

If the memorandum is misleading, 
as many officers believe it must be, 


jit will be necessary to Straighten 


out the confusion without delay. Even 
in other respects the issuance of the 
general memorandum has caused con- 
sternation in aviation circles, Offi- 
cers not named in the list do not 
know whether they have been sum- 
marily relieved of duty or not. It js 
recalled that when Maj. Gen. Kenly 
was relieved, his orders went to the 
wrong address and Were shunted| 
about from bureau to bureau for four | 


days before they finally reached their 
destination. This has naturally made 
other officers uneasy, especially as 
there is a pronounced element of un- 
certainty now in the air service or- 


fanization. 


Future Policy Not Known. ~ sj 
No one yet knows what the War 
Department is or is not going to do 
with the gigantic service built Ap at 
an expense approximating $1,900,- 
000,000. —_ : | 
_ Is the government going to declare 
bankruptcy so far as this service is 
concerned and seek to save a few dol- 
lars from the wreck or is there going 
to be an effort to turn this gigantic. 
work into profitable peace usage? No 
one knows. Secretary Baker is out 
West inspecting camps and has so far 
given no clew as to how he is soing 
to handle this pressing problem, | 
The reorganization just announced, 
after assigning the executive staff, 
continues: af 
“Technical advisory staff, supply; 
chief air service property, Lieut. Col. 
Augustus W. Robins; chief air service | 
procurement, Col, Chalmers G, Hall; 
chief air service materials inspection, 
Lieut. Col. George Ww. Mixter; chief. 
air service finance, Lieut. Col, Alex. 
C. Downey; chief air service aero- 
nautical engineering, Col. Thurman. 
H. Bane. an Si see 
Operating and Training Staff, 
“Training and operations: Chief air 
service training (detail later); chief 
air service operations, Lieut. Col. 
Lewis N. Brereton: chief air service 
‘gunnery, Lieut. Col. Harold E. Hart- 
ney; chief air service communica- 
| tions, Col. Clarence C. Culver; chief. 
air service and balloon and airships, 
Col. Charles de F. Chandler, ' 
“Administration staff — Chief air 
service personnel, Lieut. Col. Rush B. 
Lincoln; chief air service inspection, | 
Lieut. Col. Frank M. Andrews; chief 
surgeon air service, Col. Albert E. 
Truby.” 


This An 
BAKER BLIND AND DEAF 


Chamberlain Arraigns Secretary 
‘in Court-Martial Dispute. 


was TAKEN ‘TERRIBLE STAND’ 


| 

Ansell Letter May Be Made Public 

: Despite Baker's Refusal—Oregon 

“Senator Hints at Bad Faith and | 
Prodigious ; Effort to Justify 
Iniquitous System. 


Senator Chamberlain, chairman of 
the Senate committee on military af- 
fairs, yesterday made public the text 
of a letter he has written to Secre- 
tary Baker in response to the Secre- 
tary’s refusal to make public Acting 
Judge Advocate General Ansell’s re- 
ply to the charges made against him 
by Gen. Crowder. 
| He charged the Secretary of War 
lwith “bad faith,” with being “blind 
/and deaf to injustice of court-martial 
sentences upon soldiers,” with “tak- 
ing into the bosom of his confidence 
pronounced reactionaries,” and, final- 
ly, in effect, with attempting to imr- 
pose upon Congress and the country 
by recommending legislation under 
the guise of reform that would have 
made the court-martial system more 
reactionary than ever. ves, 

3 .s 
Matter Can, Wait, Baker Implies. «| 

Senator Chamberlain incorporated 4 
in his letter the refusal of the Secre- 
tary to make the letter of Gen, Ansell 
public. It came in the shape of a 
(telegram, as follows: 
| «your telegram received. More than 
a year ago I asked of the military, 
‘eommittee of both the Senate and the 
‘House legislation to correct the evils 
in the present court-martial system. 
|T shall renew the request when Con- 
gress reassembles. There would seem 
to be, therefore, no controversy on 
the merits of the subject. Have not 
yet seen the letter in question and 
cannot imagine any reason why my 
consideration of it upon my return 
will not be time enough.” 

The following extracts from Sen- 
ator Chamberlain’s letter give indi- 
cation that the Secretary of War in 
the next Congress, as in the past, will) 
have sonte stirring controversies on| 
| his hands: } { | 
| “Tt is painful to ‘me, Mr. Secretary, 
to find you fencing on a question 
\which means so much to the enlisted | 


men who have suffered such grave in- 
justice under the present system. 


Ky Car# 


[ “On the 16th instant I addressed | 
you a telegram to San Francisco ask- | 
| ing you to give to the public the} 
statement made by Lieut. Col., for- 
| merly Gen. S. T. Ansell, I asked you 
to make the statement public because ' 
it was a clarifying contribution to the j 
subject now agitating the people— 
to which the people are entitled, in| 
order that the people might have the 
{opportunity of considering it as near- 
jly contemporaneously as _ possible 
with the opposing views publicly ex- 
pressed by you and the judge zane: 
cate general. | 
“Your present recognition of Saint) 
ing evils of the courts-martial sys-j; 
tem is strangely irreconcilable with 
your published statement no more re- 
mote than March 10. In that state- 
ment of warm approval of the ova | 


ing system, you seemed blind: to de- 
_ LS 


ficiency. ete. 


Bill Would Increase Evils. 


“On March 10 you were blind to any 
deficiencies in the existing system; 
as indeed the evidence abundantly 
shows you have been deaf throughout 
the war to complaints about the in- 
justice of this system. 

“Now, ac you say, you did propose 
certain legislation to the committees 
which they did not see fit to recom- 
mend for enactment and which, very 
fortunately, did not become law. I 
can hardly believe that that bill, pre- 
pared by the judge advocate gen~ 
eral-of the army and submitted by 
you, was a bona fide effort to re- 
form the existing system, and the 
slightest consideration of the bill 
will show that had it been enacted 
into law, it would have made the 
system even more reactionary, if 
possible, than it is now. - 


Design to Destroy Ansell. 


“You elbowed aside the one officer 
who even then had the courage to 
condemn the system and the previ- 
sion to point out its terrible _re- 
sults—Gen. Ansell—and. took into the 
-bosom of your confidence a trio of 
men who are pronounced reactiona- 
ries—Gen. Crowder, the then acting 
chief of staff and the inspector gen- 
eral — the last named of whom 
is even this day engaged, by your or- 
der, in a “so-called investigation,” 
| designed, in my judgment, to ‘destroy 
'the man who exposed the injustice 
‘of the present system. 

“There were some 350,000 courts- 
martial from the time we raised the 
new army until July 1 last. Nobody 
would expect the President to review 
such a number or any appreciable 
part of them. Nobody, indeed, could 
expect the chief of staff himself to 
do it. The work would have to be 
intrusted to some minor military 
minion, inexperienced in law and the 
administration of justice, and whose 
training had disqualified him for 
such functions. 


| 

| Records Reek With Injustice. 

| “The existing system does injus- 
| 


tice—gross, terrible, spirit-crushing 
injustice. Evidence of it is on every 
hand. The records of the judge ad- 
yocate general’s department reek with 
‘it, and upon proper occasion I shall) 
| show the people that this is true. The 
jorganization of the clemency board 


A ap 
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(now sitting daily and grinding out 
thousands of cases is a confession of 
it. Clemency, however, can never 
correct the injustice done. 
“Surely you have been misled. Of- 
ficers of your department who have 
supported the iniquitous system and 
\who have imposed upon you, or most 
| unfortunately persuaded you, have 
‘peen busy preparing their. defense. 
‘You have been presented le sthy re- 
‘ports designed to contravert the 
speech which I made in the enate.on 
this subject, which reports I have 
shown you to be misleading and ut- 
terly unreliable. 


Will Not Deceive People. \ 


“Volumes of statistics are being 
preparedsto show that, after all, the 
ystem is not so pad. Whether you 
‘do or not, the American people see 
and have the evidence; members of 
Congress have the evidence. You 
have taken a terrible stand upon 2, 
subject which lies: close to thousands 
of American hearthstones. The Amer- 
lican people will not be deceived by 
‘such self-serving, misleading reports 
‘and statistics. Too many American 
‘families have made a pentecostal sac- 
‘yifice of their sons upon the altar of 
borganized injustice.” 

Other members of Congress freely 
predicted yesterday that ‘despite Sec- 
retary Baker's refusal” there “was | 
quite a probability” that the report | 
of former Gen. Ansell would soon 
reach the public. None, however, 
would comment as to how it was to 
pe brought about. “But,” they said, 
“it will all be known before Secre- 
tary Baker reaches his desk—unless 
be gets back mighty soon,” \ 


q 


Major Foster Asserts Secret Or- 
ders Gave Immunity oe ie 
-Obstructionists. : 


WARNED AGAINST PUBLICITY 
hk W. W's, Anarchists, and Social- 
Ists Declared to Have Benefited by 
Perversion of Acts of Congress. 


’ ro | 


KANSAS CITY, March 21. —In an 
peddress before the City Club today. 
Major Dick B. Foster, member af a 
court-martial at Camp Funston which 
tried 185 self-styled conscientious ob- 
jectors, accused Secretary of War Baker 
with “intentionally or unintentionally. 
aiding and assisting the I. W. W., inter- 
national Socialists, and humanitarians’ 
in their program of blocking construc- 

_ tion of the army by extending and per- 

_ verting the acts of Congress for the pro- 

' tection, comfort, and solace of these 
obstructionists."” . 

He also asserted that the pacifist: or- 
S®anization had reached ‘the founda- 
tions of the most active’ department of 
the Government—the War Department.” 

Secret orders sent to commanders from 
the War Department, he said, meant 
“that every soldier in the United States 
Army could at any time have ‘gone ‘to. 
his commanding officer and, upon stat~' 


ing that he was opposed to war, taken, 
_ off his uniform and refused to do mili-~. 


tary service,’’ : 


' He elated how objectors in the guard=) 


house awaiting trial would, refuse to line’ 
up for mess, throw themselves upon the! 
, Sround, and kick and seream. ‘They set: 
up a hunger strike and rattled. their 


-mess kits for hours at atime... 
{ el kn + - “t 
Baker Quoted by Sinclair. "s 

“In the midst of this conditi 

Major Foster went on, ‘we took’ ft 
@ conscientious objector a circular sent! 
out by Upton Sinclair, Socialist leader, 
in which he reprinted a letter from New- 
ton D, Baker to the President» of the 
United States, answering the ‘President! 
in regard to a complaint Sinclair had 
made of mistreatment of Socialists. 
That letter said: . ey 7 
“I think, however, he should’ be in- 
formed that we are now doin pees 
lutely all that public opinion owill. st d 
| in the interest of conscientious objec- 
tors and others whose views do not hap= 
‘pen to coincide with those of avast 
majority of their fellow countrymen," 

‘_ ““Mr. Baker was right, ‘He was di 
' all that public opinion would stand” in: 
, the interest of conscientious objectors,’ 
‘and through his secret orders, was do- 
ing. more than public opinion would 
1 pave stood, had the true conditions: € 7 
NOWD, PAO eS | co reee el i: ital 
‘The objectors sentenced by ‘the gen-' 
eral Rec aeaNe ial aCeee So tore ae 


ciplinary barracks. © Imn 
Hae: (ne gaa 10 erable estar 
; o duty, the o read that © 
‘shold be discharged.” dei: 3 iS 
Major Foster said he based his accusa- 
tion against Secretary Baker * entirely” 
upon my personal knowledge of the’ 
treatment extended these obstructionists. 
This knowledge was Feined from official 
War Department orders and Sonica 
cutions: and personal knowledge of ob- 
structionists.”’ Pee 
; Cites Secret Orders. 


The speaker cited alleged secret orders 
issued by the War Department, of which 
the public knew nothing, but of which 
the obstructionists were well informed, 
a8 one process of ‘‘ extending the pro- 


Visions of the Congressional act to the 
advantage of the objectors.” } 
“ Objectors of all classes found pro- 
tection awaiting in extensions of the act | 
_ of Congress by secret orders and every 
%nan who expressed or showed any disin- 
‘clination» toward military service found 
‘a well organized and well promulgated 
ropaganda of the obstrustionists await- 
ng that supported him. Bulletins and 
Pamphlets from the National Civil Lib- 
erties Bureau of New York were semi- 
secretly promulgated among the drafted 
men upon their arrival in camp. These 
bulletins were arguments against mili- 
tary service and contained detailed in- 
structions as to how the drafted man 
might avail himself of pacifist protec- 
0 


n.. 

“Confidential letters and bulletins 
were sent to commanding Generals of: 
all national army and National Guard | 
cantonmen¥s and camps, the very nature 
of which prohibited any officer in the 
United States Army imparting to the 
Public their contents. Hach confiden- 

fal order or bulletin contained the clos-, 
ing paragraph: 

““Under no circumstances should 
these instructions be communicated to 
the newspapers.’ 

“Public opinion, no doubt, was re- 
sponsible for the secrecy of these in- 
structions, as they were of a&, nature, 
which would have been revolting to the 

_American public had they known the 
full facts. One of the.first of these se- 
cret orders provided absolute ir unity.| 
for any man who chose to refuse mili- 
tary service. In part it reads: : 

__‘* “With reference to their attitude of 

_ objecting to military service these: men 

' are not to be treated as violating mili- | 
tary laws, thereby subjecting themselves | 

_ te the penalties of the articles of war, | 
but their attitude in this respect will be | 

: ane agpoted and they will be treated. | 

' with kindly consideration.’ ~, 


' Inquiry Board Limited. 


“The number of objectors increased 
and numerous complaints on the pe- 
, Quliar condition went from army officerr 
‘to Washington. A board of inquiry un. 
der the direct and personal supervision 


of the Secretary of War resulted. Tho 
announced intention of the board was 
to discriminate between the true ob- 
jectors and false objectors. The range 
of the board, however, was limited by 
% second secret order promulgated by 
Secretary Baker Dec. 19, 1917: 

“*The Secretary of War directs that 
until further instructions on the subject 
are issued, personal scruples against 
war should be construed as constituting | 
* conscientious objectors '’ under the in- 
structions contained in confidential let- 

, ter from this office dated Oct. 10, 1917.’ 
| By that order every man who had 
any. reason for objecting _ military 
service, whether cowardice, humani- 
tarianism, international socialism, belict 


pon an_treated with nd 
* One of the objectors wrote this letter 
wns Sih hi 
alas what: ae Pee lg = 
éRed flag. is “ra 


# x 
we 
with’ 
. “ 


2 
Civil 
ware, de- 
t#$h ebureau h 
sire ‘eet | propaganda, 


or in’ 


ture secretly. he only bulletins which 
we issued with respect to the draft. 
act were statements as to the law and 
; the regulations as to conscientious 
jJectors, and these were only issued to’! 
those who had. expressed themselves as 
conscientious objectors, or their families, 

“So far as I know we never issue 
any information which had not previ, 
| ously been made public by the ear 
| Department through departmental chan- 
‘rels. The information we did give out 
Was always in response to requests, and | 
hres merely told the men who asked u 
‘fom information what. their rights were, 
‘Mie deny that we ever circulated an: 
propaganda against military service br 
be ‘we suggested that anybody should 
: lolate the law." \ i) - 


HE W. = : = ; 


Fi (SA 


ae 
oh 


ni} * Co o Demand Report. 
| ll One of the first things that the new 
| n it convenes, 
|and the subject of inquiry into the 
| War Department is ta n up, will be | The experience 
to demand of the War Department || represents the 
the report sent by Geh. Pershing, and ii brains in the 
it is probable that this report from Gees eS 
| the commanding general in France jan investmen 


will form the basis of the forthcom- ple running in 


Resentment at Capitol. 
i hes war department is thus 
in check, Congress. will study |, 
the plan submitted by Gen. Pershing. | 
embodied in this plan | 
pest work of the best 
‘untiring devo- 
d at 


Baker-and March Withhold Re- 
| port on Army Reorganization. 


control, an airplane cap- 
rying a heavy load and 

any human being aboard to 

1as made a trip of more than 

d landed within a very 
nee of the point it was sent | 
rention of tho automatic. 
yhich has been kept secret un-- 
was mentioned by Newton D. 
ecretary of War, in a speech 

I, while he and Gen. Peyton 
rch, chief of staff of the United 
army were in Fort Worth to 
iomp Bowie. Secretary of 

‘er referred to the invention 
ress on his hearers the possible 
's of future wars if there is to 
10 league of nations. | 
vention was made in America, 
ing to Mr. Baker. In the test | 
described by Mr. Baker, an air- 
‘was first sent out under con- 


after locating the distant ob- 

: Then another airplane was 

nt out under automatic control set 
d at the designated point, and 

ected the landing so close, said 

Mr. Baker, that ‘had it been a shell it 
ld have been considered a good 


etary Baker did not explain the 
nature of the invention, but he 
clear that the War Depart- 
considers it one of the most 
rful pieces of destructive mech- 
m ever contrived. 


VISE SYSTEM 


OF DEMOBILIZING 


Pees 
Baker and March Plan to 


~ Let Yanks Go 2 Days 
After They Land. 


Reports from Fort Worth, Tex., last 
night were to the effect that Secre- | 
tary of War Baker and Gen, Peyton 
©. March, chief of staff, had an- 
nounced that the demobilization sys-| 
tem now in operation would be re-" 
vised so as to make it possible to 
muster men out in 48 hours after their 
arrival at a port of debarkation. It | 
now takes about 10 days or two 
weeks to demobilize units from over- 
4 CaS. after they reach this country. | 
_. At the War Department it was said 


‘department, who are on a tour of in-| 

spection in the West and Southwest. | 

|It was poelieved no changes would be 

| 01 dered until Secretary Baker and 

|Gen. March return to ‘Washington, 

| ere had been criticism of seeming 
tys.in demobilization it was admit- 


| 


1 


War Department a 


ONE-MAN SCHEME IN PLAY 


ing congressional inquiry. 
The entire plan of Gen. Pershing is 


| said to be based on the theory of 


Chief of Staff Reconstructing Mili- | 
tary in Defiance of Congress. 


Concentrates All Army Power Into 


His Hands and Seems to Be De-} 


stroying the Highly Specialized 


By GEORGE ROTHWELL BROWN. 
(Copyright, 1919, by Washington Post Co.) 
Gen, Pershing has submitted to the 
comprehensive 
-plan for the reorganization of the 
army to meet the future needs of the 
country. Secretary Baker and Gen. 
March have thus far not disclosed its 
existence, 
The report from the commanding 
general of the overseas forces, em- 
bodying the combined experience of 
the foremost officers of the expedi- 
tionary army as a result of a year 
and a half of war, is supposed to be 
in 2 War Department pigeonhole. The 
reorganization now being hurried into 
execution by the chief of staff and the 
Secretary of War is not’ based on the 
Pershing plan, nor even upon another 
plan of reorganization which has been 
prepared by the general staff in Wash- 
ington, but is declared to be the 
scheme of Gen. March alone, who is 
carrying it out in defiance of the will 
of Congress. { 
Scheme a One-Man Plan. 


Gen. March’s plan of army recon- 
struction, which appears to include’! 
the destruction of all the highly spe- | 
cialized branches of the army devel- | 
oped during the war, and the concen- 
tration of all army powers into the 
hands of the chief of staff, is a one- 
man plan. It is now disclosed that 
this plan of Gen. March was rejected 
by the military committees of Con-- 
gress with an emphasis amounting 


| virtually to a snub for Gen, March. 


It is also said that but. one copy of 
this March plan of reorganization’ is 
in existence. © \ . ' ; 

In addition to the official report on 


|army reorganization submitted to the 


ah See 
j numerous | important changes Were) progress, pending the enactment of 
made in the original plan before its! 


War Department by Gen. Pershing, 
there is at least one other copy of the 
report in Washington. This latter, 
however, is a copy of the report as it 
existed at Chaumont, France, in one 
of its preliminary stages, and is not: 
the final report. It.is understood that 


|submittal to the Secretary of War. i 


Branches Developed by the War. ae 
| friendly. 
Pershing Plan Known to Be) 
; |gress the most valuable part of the 
Scientific—Congress to Intervene. 


universal military Service or train- 
ing. In its preliminary form it con- 


| tained sharp criticism of the national 


guard system; but this feature, it is; 
believed, is among those which were 
substantially modified before the re- 
port left Gen. Pershing’s hands. If 
not it will be modified in this respect 


by Congress, whose attitude toward 
national guard is .decidedly 


From the point of view of Con- 


plan is that dealing with the con- 
struction and development of the staff 
system in the American, expeditionary 
force. Bnough is known about the 
plan to make those who will be 
largely responsible“ for legislation 
dealing with the army believe that 
this part of the plan alone will form | 


the basis of future army reorganiza- | 


tion. ; : ut 
Favors General Staff System. 
There is a growing sentiment in 
Congress in favor of the preservation 
of the general staff system of the ex- 
peditionary army,,and while the pres- 
ent personnel of the Chaumont. staff 
could not be preserved by statute, it 
is believed that a way, can ‘be de-! 
vised whereby the system can ‘be 
preserved by act of Congress and.the 
personnel be kept intact during the 
reorganization period by the creation 
of a power, for that purpose superior 
to the chief of staff of the army. 
Gen. Pershing’s plan of reorganiza- 
tion was prepared originally by Gen. 
Fiske, chief of “G-5,” or the training 
section of the general staff of the ex- 
peditionary army. After leaving the 
hands of Gen. Fiske it was submitted 
in turn, for revision or amendment, 
to each of the section chiefs of the |. 
Chaumont staff and to Gen. McAn- 
drews, the chief of staff. From him it 
swent. to Gen. Pershing for final re- 
vision, and was then submitted to the 
War Department as the opinion and 
program of the expeditionary army. 


; ‘Called Complete Program. 


“thus the plan of reorganization that 
Gen. Mareh is declared to have sup- 
pressed represents the combined ex- 
perience ot the most highly-trained 
technicians’ of the overseas army, 
most of whom have seen from a year 
to a year and a half of service in 
France. It is claimed for it that .it 
is the most complete and scientific 
payers for military preparedness 
that -hasever been formulated in the 
United States. 

- Nothing can prevent Gen. _March 
from having his own way with the 
army until Congress convenes. He | 
has used the power conferred by the 
Overman act to change the army so 
that its own mother wouldn’t recog- 
nize it. But as soon as Congress con- 
venes a resolution will be introduced 
stopping the disorganization now in 


legislation by Congress, which may 
not finally pass both houses until 
late in the summer or even in: the 
fall of this year. ; 


what } 
| course of Sa 
situation has 
culated to make the chief of staff, 


rather than 


_ There is no in 


to permit this plan, 

rdship and experience 1 a 
eas one thrown into the discard in 
order that the one-man 
March may 
down of what the army overseas has 


achieved. * 


plan of Gen. 


pe used for) the tearing 


Resentment at the ‘Capitol against 
is. termed the high-handed 
March is pronounced. A 
developed which is cal- 


the Secretary of War, 
the storm center of the eoming in- 
auiry. 2 
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ALD SET—NO GUESTS ~ 


Secretary Baker and Gen Mareb Dis- 
appoint Louisville and Nearby Camps 

Louisville, Ky., March 26--With a 
citizens’ committee ready “to receive 
him at the railroad station, 19 guns| 
loaded for a military salute and a regi-| 
ment each eé infantry and artillery 
yeady to pass in review before him. 
{ouisville, Camp Zachary: Taylor..and } 
Camp Henry knox,’ to-day prepared 
to do honor to Newton D. Baker, sec-_ 

retary of war, and Gen Peyton... C. 
March, chief of staff, neither of whom | 
arrived. f : 

i @elegrams from Mr Baker to. the 
Louisville board of trade previously 
nad said he would be unable to visit 
Louisville and its nearby eantonments 
on his inspection trip. Army officers, 
however, had no official word of they 
change in his itinerary and made’ prep- 
avations in accordance with instruc- 
tions from Mr Baker’s office. must 
resulting confusion induced ae 
civilians and military men to. ma. ce 
alternative plans for hig reception: . 

OO 


SS 


Ow. aT wee Reb 
CatA., 


WES TAR 


_ April, 1919. 


“Demoted ” 


The war necessitated many changes in military 
circles, and certain officers were advanced in 
rank. Now that hostilities have ceased these 
men are being subjected to a kind of demobili- 
zation—or, better, demotization: they are being 
returned to their old jobs and their old titles. 
As a result of this policy, Brigadier-General 
Ansell goes back to his regular army rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, which he held before he was 
temporarily appointed to fill General Crowder’s 
shoes while the latter had charge of draft 
matters. Y 

But an attempt has been made to make it 
appear that Ansell is being “victimized” because 
he was too outspoken in his condemnation ot 
court-martial abuses. This, Secretary Baker off- 
cially denies, and states that General Ansell will 
continue to be chairman of the clemency board, 
composed of officers of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s office, reviewing court-martial proceedings. 
General Ansell is ‘but one of thirteen Generals 
who have from time to time been returned from 
their emergency rank to their regular rank. “Like 
the civilian who ‘filled in on the job,” they 
have to step aside when the “star” man comes 
marching home. 
~~ Now that Congress has neglected its duty— 
neglected public business—in the matter of 
making provision for returned soldiers, the men 

who are responsible for the waste of time and 

the neglect of public business will try to “pass 
the buck” to the President, to the Secretary of 

War, to the Cabinet—or anywhere except the 

place it belongs. And anti-Administration papers 

and politicians will cheerfully lend a hand to 
pass the lie along, not only to those who have 
not been in uniform but even to the soldiers. 
Had Congress done its duty towards the 
soldiers, the bill to provide farms for the sol- 
diers who want farms would have become a law 
before January 1, 1919—because it was an 
emergency measure—and this spring and summer 
and next fall demobilized soldiers could and 
would be actively at work, well paid and well 
fed, preparing the land for cultivation. Thus, 
demobilized soldiers would ‘not be thrown into 
the labor market, causing congestion and _ inevi- 


table wage troubles. 


epeats Charge That Courts: 
Martial Lead to Injustice. 
DECLARES SYSTEM AT FAULT) 
| Army Tribunals Should Not Be Ex- 
ecutive Agencies, Says-Frincipal| 
in Controversy Between Secretary 
Baker and Legislators — Says_ 
| Congress Must Correct Wrongs. 


f 


Lieut. Col. S. 'T. Ansell, former act- 
jing judge advocate general of the| 
;2rmy, around whom revolves the'con- 
troversy between Congress and Secre- 
tary of War Baker over courts-mar- 
|tial during the war, in an address 

efore the National Popular Govern- 
ment League yesterday afternoon at- 
tacked the system vigorously and re- 
| cited instances of injustice. ‘ 

“The court-martial system is at 
fault,” he said. “It is one that leads 
to injustice—logically, naturally, in-} 
evitably. Every human system of| 
justice must have its deficiencies and 
should not be the subject of complaint 
or criticism, so long as the deficiencies 
are incidental and unavoidable. : 

“I complain about the existing sys- 
tem because, if it had been designed 
|to lead to injustice it could not have 
'been better done and still retain the 
forms and appearance of justice. If 
| that is true, it becomes the immediate 
;duty of Congress to correct it. 


Puts Blame on System. 


“The fault is the fault of the sys- 
|tem, and of no particular person. The 
| gravest results have been logical re- 
sults. 

“Our court-martial system, I say, 

is absolutely reactionary. The sole 

question today, and one that is agi- 
| tating the people, is, Shall we super- 
| Sede it by s liberal system, one that 

is controlled by law and not by the 
| mere will of man? Under our gov- 

ernment, courts-martial ought not to 

be executive agencies, whatever. they 

may be in any other governmental 
| system. 

An example given by Col. Ansell 
was that if a mental defective who 
was suffering also from a progres- 
Sive disease productive of hunch- 
back. He was~convicted of absence 
without leave, desertion and escape. 
The court sentenced him to be dis- 
honorably discharged, to forfeit all 
pay and allowances due and to be 
confined at hard labor for 99 years. 

“The division commander,” said 
Col. Ansell, “took occasion in his or-| 
ders to commend the court for having 
done its duty in awarding a substan- 
tial sentence for such a serious of- 
fense. A 


Deferred for 99 Years. 


“Then, rather naively, I thought, he 
Suspended the execution of the sen- 
| tence of dishonorable discharge while 
the accused was serving his 99-year 
| confinement, ; : , 

“A man is arrested, brought be- 
fore this tribunal. He has no coun- 
sel in the proper sense. «A callow 
second lieutenant, without any 
knowledge of law, easily intimi- 
dated, is assigned to defend him. The 


| lieutenant makes a perfunctory de- 


fense, but never insists upon the 
rights of the man. 


: ( 


hes 
; Says Review Should Not Be Left 
Solely to Military Command— : 


‘ Clemency a Poor Alleviative, 


eT 
Special to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, March 25,—The Army 
court-martial system was today 
condemned by Colonel Samuel T 


eral of the Army,*in a speech before the 
luncheon forum of the National Popu- | 
lax Government League. Colonel Ansell, 
whe is the storm centre of a controversy 
aver the subject, pointed out that “ there 
is no superior departmental authority to 
correct errors committed by — court- 
j martial,” and went on: j 5 
| “The errors of this court, little com- 
| Petant to administer the law, if law be 
as Important as it would seem to be, 
in the administration of human justice, 
must, when once finalized by the ap- |. 
proving will of a military commander, 
go ever thereafter uncorrected. Clem- 
ency does not eorrect injustice in a find- 
ing of guilty. Lack of legal control is 
| the difficulty—lack of control at the top, 
jat the bottom, throughout the proceed- 
|ings. Instead of legal control, we have 
jin our system the control of these in- 
|herently judicial functions by the power 
|of military command.” nny 
Striking examples were given — by 
Colonel Ansell, including the case of a 
mat wro received a ninety-nine-year 
sentence. - < ; 
“The accused,’’ said Colonel Ansell, 
| ‘‘ was a young man twenty-three years 
Jot age, convicted of absence without 
leave, desertion and escape. He was 
‘defended’ by a Lieutenant as counsel, 
who apparently did not more than bear 
the label. The evidence for the Govern- 
ment consisted of the brief testimony of 
the Captain and Sergeant. The counsel. 
stood by, rendering no apparent assis- 
| tance. There was no testimony what 


ever for, the accused. F : 
“The court sentenced the man to be 
dishonorably discharged, to forfeit all 
pay and allowances due, and to be con- 
fined at hard labor for ninéty-nine 
| years. The division commander took oc- 
| casion in his orders to commend the 
|court for having done their duty jn’ 
awarding a substantial sentence for 
such a serious offense, and then, rather. 
naively, I thought, suspended the exe- 
cutionof the sentence of dishonora! 
discharge while the accused was serv! 
his ninety-nine years’ confinement. — 
“It turns out also that the man is | 
mentally defective, having the min i 
# child of no more than 9 years, and. is! 
unfit for assignment to any militar: 
duty; even at the time uf the tiat he 
must have been afflicted with a progres- 
sive disease productive of huacaback 
“In another case a man Was co 


discharged and to be cenfined at 
labor for 40 


| con 
and escaping from confinement, tc 
which he was sentenced to be dishonor 
| ably Cischarged and to ue confined at, 
shard labor for 30 years, which the con. 
| ¥ening Sut reduced to 20, Ir Sp 
other case of absence without leave for | 
b ¢ 2 5 entenced | 
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The war necessitated many changes in military 
circles, and certain officers were advanced in 
rank. Now that hostilities have ceased these 
men are being subjected to a kind of demobili- 
zation—or, better, demotization: they are being 
returned to their old jobs and their old titles. 
As a result of this policy, Brigadier-General 
Ansell goes back to his regular army rank 
Lieutenant-Colonel, which he held before he was 
temporarily appointed to fill General Crowder’s 
shoes while the latter had charge of draft 
matters. a 

But an attempt has been made to make it 
appear that Ansell is being ‘“‘victimized” because 
he was too outspoken in his condemnation ot 
court-martial abuses. This, Secretary Baker offi- 
cially denies, and states that General Ansell will 
continue to be chairman of the clemency board, 
composed of officers of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s office, reviewing court-martial proceedings. 
General Ansell is ‘but one of thirteen Generals 
who have from time to time been returned from 
their emergency rank to their regular rank. ‘Like 

the civilian who “filled in on the job,” they 
have to step aside when the “star” man comes 
marching home. 

Now that Congress has neglected its duty— 
neglected public business—in the matter of 
making provision for returned soldiers, the men 
who are responsible for the waste of time and 
the neglect of public business will try to “pass 
the buck” to the President, to the Secretary of 
War, to the Cabinet—or anywhere except the 
place it belongs. And anti-Administration papers 
and politicians will cheerfully lend a hand to 
pass the lie along, not only to those who have 
not been in uniform but even to the soldiers. 

Had Congress done its duty towards the 
soldiers, the bill to provide farms for the sol- 
diers who want farms would have become a law 
before January 1, 1919—because it was an 
emergency measure—and this spring and summer 
and next fall demobilized soldiers could and 
would be actively at work, well paid and well 
fed, preparing the land for cultivation. Thus, 
demobilized soldiers would ‘not be thrown into 
causing congestion and inevi- 


the labor market, 
table wage troubles. 


Repeats Charge That Courts- 
Martial Lead to J 


' DECLARES SYSTEM AT FAULT 


| ; 
|Army Tribunals Should Not Be Ex: | 

ecutive Agencies, Says- Principal | 
E in Controversy Between Secretary | 
Baker and Legislators — Says 
| Congress Must Correct Wrongs. 


Lieut. Col. S, T. Ansell, former act- 
jing judge advocate general of the | 
[att around whom revolves the'con- 
troversy between Congress and Secre- 
tary of War Baker over courts-mar- 
|tial during the war, in an address 
before the National Popular Govern- 
ment League yesterday afternoon at- 
tacked the system vigorously and re- 
, cited instances of injustice. - 

“The court-martial system is at 
fault,” he said. “It is one that leads; 
to injustice—logically, naturally, in-| 
evitably. Every human system of | 
justice must have its deficiencies and 
should not be the subject of complaint 
or criticism, so long as the deficiencies 
are incidental and unavoidable. 

“T complain about the existing sys- 
‘tem because, if it had been designed 
to lead to injustice it could not have 
been better done and still retain the 
‘forms and appearance of justice. . If 
that is true, it becomes the immediate 
| duty of Congress to correct it. 


Puts Blame on System. 
| 


“The fault is the fault of the sys- 
|tem, and of no particular person. The 
|gravest results have been logical re- 
sults. 

“Our court-martial system, I say, 
is absolutely reactionary. The sole 
question today, and one that is agi- 
tating the people, is, Shall we super- 
sede it by s liberal system, one that 
is controlled by law and not by the 
mere will of nsan? Under our gov- 
ernment, courts-martial ought not to 
be executive agencies, whatever they 
may be in any other governmental 
system. 


An example given by Col. Ansell 


was that if a mental defective who 
was suffering also from a progres- 
Sive disease productive of hunch- 
back. He was~convicted of absence 
without leave, desertion and escape. 
The court sentenced him to be dis- 
honorably discharged, to forfeit all 
pay and allowances due and to be 
confined at hard labor for 99 years. 
“The division commander,’ said 
Col. Ansell, ‘took occasion in his or-| 
ders to commend the court for having 
done its duty in awarding a substan- 
tial sentence for such a serious of- 
fense. j 


Deferred for 99 Years. 


“Then, rather naively, I thought, he 
suspended the execution of the sen- 
tence of dishonorable discharge while 
the accused was serving his Sever: 
confinement, 

“A man is arrested, brought ae 
fore this tribunal. He has no coun- 
sel in the proper sense. *A callow 
second lieutenant, without any 
knowledge of law, easily intimi- 
dated, is assigned to defend him. The 
| lieutenant makes a perfunctory. de- 
fense, but never insists upon the 
rights of the man. He is convicted 
By. a court which has no knowledge 

nh is re viewed by 


|} to 20 years, 


es 
. 


| 
Pg Review Should Not Be Left. 
| 
| 


Solely to Military Command—_ 
\ Clemency a Poor Alleviative, 


Special to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, March 25,—The Army j 
court-martial system was today. again 78% 
condemned by Colonel Samuel T. An- 
sell, former Acting Judge Advocate Gen- 


luncheon forum of the National Popu- | 
lar Government League. Colonel Ansell, 
whe is the storm centre of a controversy | 
aver the subject, pointed out that “ there 
is no superior departmental authority to | 
correct errors committed by - court- 
| martial,”’ and went on: 

“The errors of this court, little com- 
petent to administer the law, if law be 
as important as it would seem to be, 
in the administration of human justice, 
must, when once finalized by the ap- 
proving will of a m litary commander, 
go ever thereafter uncorrected. Clem- 
ency does not eorrect injustice in a find- 
ing of guilty. Lack of legal control is 
| the difficulty—lack of control at the top, 
lat the bottom, throughout the proceed- 
ings. Instead of legal control, we have 
in our system the control of these in- 
herently judicial functions by the power 
of military command.” : 

Striking examples were givén by | 
Colonel Ansell, including the case of a 
man wro received a ninety-nine-year 
sentence. - ru 

“The accused,’ said Colonel Ansell, 
‘was a young man twenty-three years 
{of age, convicted of absence without | 
‘leave, desertion and escape. He was 
‘defended’ by a Lieutenant as counsel, 
who apparently did not more than bear 
the label. The evidence for the Govern- | 
ment consisted of the brief testimony of 
the Captain and Sergeant, The counsel 
stood by, rendering no apparent assis- 
tance. There was no testimony what- 


ever for, the accused. 
‘““Mhe court sentenced the man to be 
dishonorably discharged, to forfeit all 
pay and allowances due, and to bé con- 
fined at hard labor for ninety-nine 
years. The division commander took oc~- 
| casion in his orders to commend the 
court for having done their duty 
awarding a substantial sentence — 
such a serious offense, and thén, rath 
naively, I thought, suspended the exe 
cutionof the sentence of dishonorab! 
discharge while the accused was servl. 
his ninety-nine years’ confinement. _ 
“Tt turns out also that the man, s 
‘mentally - _UetcoUy having the mind o 
a child of no more than 9 years, an 
unfit for assignment to any military 
duty; even at the time uf the triat he) 
must have been afflicted with & pr ogres= 
sive disease productive of huacaback, — 
“In another case a@ man Was con- 
victed of absence without leave of ane 
days at one time and 7 days at_ 
other and for failing to report fof vies 
Tle was sentenced to be dishonoraby 
discharged and to he cenfined a H 
labor for 40 yeas, W igi the eon sed 
authority reduced to. 
‘in enother case t é abou was 
convicted of dikobeying an order to 
“take eyy rifle and go out to drill’. 
and confinement, tor 


e veniaed was sentenced | 
ich was reduced to ten. 
“In another casé of absence without 
leave for six weeks the accused testified 
and it was not denied that he. wens 
wife and baby 


three hans 


4 Ayal 

6 of @ ce W. 

tr th ara nths the Sa 
need ti contineanen at eel 

2 ‘educe 


ty 

j Of course, Gea the court-m 
power in these cases been exercise 
faccordance with the principles — cys a 
Bowers, the exercise of judicial fun 
tions these things could not aves Oc: 


Feurred. ee 


“Crude, Unskilful 
lettered,” Charges: 

ar; Accused Given 
rtually No Standing 


» Apa! ; 


tight of Counsel Urged 

avy Penalties Imposed, 
He Asserts, for Lack of 
} ae Adequate Defence 


New York Tribune 
Washington Bureau 


\SHINGTON, March 26.—What he| 


declared to be injustices in the present 
court martial system of the army were 
ribed to-day by Lieutenant Colonel 
T. Ansell, chairman of the clemency 
ard of the judge advocate general’s 
d chief exponent of reforms in, 
em, in a speech before the Na-, 
1 Popular: Government League 
yn. ; 
nel Ansell studiously refrained 
erring to the failure of Secre- 
wry Baker to make publie his response 
the charges made by Judge Advocate’ 
¢ Crowder, publication of which | 
s recently urged by Chairman Cham-, 
‘lain of the Senate Military Affairs 
mittee. 
characterised courts martial as, 
, unskilled and unlettered, the 
@ arm of a military com- 
” and asserted the accused had 
no rights.. He gave numer- 
es where enlisted men were 
: ely heavy penalties for 
ions because of the fail- 
roper defence. 


aning Toward Injustice Seen 


“The system of military justice that} 


in this country,” Colonel An- 


ly ‘inevitably leans to injustice. 


an officer, say a second lieu-| 


iant, with a bar just put on my 
ioulder, I can prefer charges against 

an, any private soldier in the 

, and if the commanding officer 

ring the power to convene a court 

|n al jal—and most of them of any su- 
| perior rank have it—adopts those 
| charges that man will be tried. 
} “Yon. cannot be arrested on the 
ai here, or elsewhere, until there 

8 been a certain judicial determina- 

f whether your liberty ought to 

away from you or not. And 

not..be tried nti ere has 

een a preliminary investigation by a 
ury or by a gupalsudiaiat of- 
orn to determine whether you 
1t to be subjected to trial or not. \_ 
v you come to the court-/| 
trial it is all the power of 

he powenice the second lieu- 

that on up, as to whether 
e 


be tried, the power of the: 


mvenes the court, as. to | 
arges are good. He is. 
;-and yet he passes once | 
and finally upon whether 

es actually, sufficiently al-° 
pence. In a civil court here 


at igs 


‘ourt? 


rotected 


to. 


at 
t the 
on of 


“The only: answer, as far as I ‘can 


ever get them to reply, is that it would 


take too much time. Military things 
must go quick, they.say, as though eon 
were justified under any cirmustances 
in coming to a quick execution, before 
he Maa that the man ought to be ex- 
ecuted. 


No Limit on Penalties 


“They ean give any punishment they 

They are ina hurry. It is not. 
; They want to do. 
their part by maintaining the disci- |, 
army; they have a thou-. 


please. 
a congenial duty. 


pline of the 
sand and ono things to do; they are 


training soldiers; they are going to. 


battle; they want to do this, that and 
the other thing, and they say: ‘We 
have got the power; we will give this 
fellow enough to maintain discipline, 
and if the commanding officer thinks 
he ought to have less, of course he can 
reduce it,’ because, remember, the judg- 
ment of the court martial does not: be- 
come effective until it is approved by 
the commanding’ officer. 

“My point is that if courts martial 
are going to have this great criminal 
jurisdiction over the soldiers of the 
land, a jurisdiction that is far wider 
than the criminal jurisdiction of a 
civil court of the United States, what 
justification ean there be for running 
these men before these eourts without 
giving them the palladium of their lib- 
erty that we find in those principles 


|| of law that have been established to 


govern the exercise of judicial func- 
tions when they are applied to the in- 
dividual throughout this land?” 
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COURT CAS! 


TO ANSWER CRITICS 


Secretary Appoints Com- 
mittee of Civilian Lawyers 
to Examine Papers. 

PROMISES FULL 
a Socal 
Martin Conboy of New York 
and 8.8. Gregory of Chi. 
cago Named, 


BACK FROM CAMP TOUR 


Says Demobilization Is Slow 
Because of Vast Amount 
of Detail. 


Special Despatch to THE Sun, 

WASHINGTON, March 26.—In response 
to repeated criticisms of the court- 
martial system Secretary of War Ba- 
ker upon returning to Washington to- 
day announced that he had appointed a 
committee of prominent civilian law- 
yers to go over the whole subject and 
make recommendations to him. A rad- 


ieal change eliminating the injustices | 


of the present system is predicted. 
The committee of investigation is 


made up of 8S. S. Gregory of Chicago, | 


Judge W. P. Bynum of Greensboro, N. 
C.; Martin Conboy of New York, Judge 
Andrew Jackson Bruce of Bismarck, 
N. D., and Col, J. Hinckley of Balti- 
more. ; 

Secretary Baker has ordered all rec~- 


rds, including court-martial records, 


placed at the disposal of the commit- 
tee. The personnel of the Judge Ad- 
‘vocate General’s office will also assist 
the committee in every way. 


Regarding his inspection trip through- 


ut the country Secretary Baker said: 

“We went from one camp to another 
inquiring into the processes of demobill- 
zation, seeking to get uniformity in the 


possible uniformity in speed and to cut 
down the time that a man stays in a 
camp after he gets there for demobiliza- 
tion. In one small camp we found that 
men sometimes get-out the same day 
they arriye—have all their papers ex- 
amined, take all their physical examina- 
tions and get out the same day. The 
best record getierally was forty-eight 
hours, In sonie, places it went up as 


high as six days. 
. \ 


"In Tangle of Red Tape. 


“Gen. March went through the whole 
matter very carefully with the command- 
ing officers and instructed them as -to 
the best practice in other places, I am 
certain the result of the trip is going 
to mean greater speed and greater uni- 
formity in the demobilization process. 

“We found what you probably already 
know, but which I had not known in so 
much detail, that there are a good many 

things to be done when a man is de- 
mobilized. In the first place he is sent 
to a depot company; from there he has 
nine different sets of papers made up; 
he has to be interviewed by representa- 
itives of the Department of Labor, who 
[nes whether he has a job waiting for 
him, and {if not what kind of work he 
‘would like to have, and correspondenee 
has to be entered into with bureaus in 
his own home town to help him get a 
Job; his status with regard to war risk 
insurance has to be worked out, and any 
difficulties which have risen with regard 
to allotments or pay have to ‘be Straight- 
ened out, 


“All these papers have to be straight- 
ened out and a great many of the 
papers have errors in them—for instance, 
we looked at some papers a day or two 
ago which had a@ man’s name spelled 
two different ways. This would seem 
to be a minor error and yet the man’s 
future status depends on the complete 
accuracy of his papers. Then the man 
must go throug the physical examina- 
tions. Each man is examined ordinarily 
hy ten or 12 doctors—heart specialists, 
lung specialists, brain specialists, ear 
specialists, @&c.—and if any doctor 
discovers anythjng wrong, unless the 
man passes all of them as absolutely 
gound, his case goes to the board of 
review, which passes upon the character 
of the disability, and they sometimes 
find most serious things. 


One Man Rebuilt. 


“A man we saw the record of was 
found to have tuberculosis. He went 
up to the board of review and it was 
discovered by the board that he entered 
the army weighing 120 pounds and was 
ready for demobilization at 160 pounds, 
so that he gained forty pounds, The 
foboard made radiographs of his lungs 
and these showed old scars which had 
Jong since healed, but the first doctor 
had discovered the scars. The board 
ultimately found that these were old 
sears and that they had been developed 


prior to his admission to the army. 
matter of making records and as far as 


“The man when he has passed his 
physical examinations is paid and in 


‘many of the companies the Railroad 


Administration has a railroad ticket of- 
fice right in the camp and the man is 
entitled to the soldier rate home or 
to the place from which he came. He 
dis given a certificate showing the place 
to: which he is entitled to the low rate, 
Men who are discovered to’ have reme- 
dial disabilities are sent to the convales- 
cent centres or to the base hospitals for 
further observance, and of course their 
demobilization is deferred until they are 
cured. 

“We found this going on over the 
whole country, more or less in the order 
fn which I have given it, and apparently 
being swiftly done.” ‘ 


—_ 


|quicK or OF SOLDIERS, 


| 

Best General Record for Discharge | 
After Arrival From Overseas, 48 
Hours—Helped to Employment 
Did Not Hurry Here Because of 
Developments in Europe. | 


Upon his rc:urn to Washington yes- 
terday from a swing around the coun- 
\try visiting army demobilization cen- 
}ters in company with Gen. March, 
chief of staff, Secretary Baker said 
he had found that the best record | 
generally of discharge for men from 
overseas after their arrival in camps 
in the United States was 48 hours. 
The Secretary told of one small 
camp where the men were released on 
the same day of arrival and said that 
‘in none of the camps visited did the 
period exceed six days. 

-Mr. Baker gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of the processes of demobiliza- 
tion,’ including the examination of 
each man by from ten to thirteen 

| doctors to determine whether the men 
had suffered any injurious physical 
effects by reason of their service with 
the fighting forces. 


Each Doctor a Specialist. 


Wach doctor, the Secretary said, is 
a specialist in a certain line, and 
where an ailment is found a board of 
review consisting of three doctors 
make further examination. The Sec- 
retary said he had talked with a 
great number of soldiers both in the 
camps and on the trains and that he 
did not recall a single instance of 
complaint because of failure to re- 
ceive full pay. 

During his visits to the camps, Sec- 
retary Baker noted that agents of 

\the’ Department of Labor and other 
government agencies interviewed 
each discharged man to determine 
whether he hada job and if not what 
his qualifications were and what 
work he desired to take up. 


~~ Favor Peace Agreement. 


Mr. Baker called attention to the 
fact that he had by invitation spoken 
before chambers of commerce or sim- 
ilar bodies in many parts of the coun- 
try. In these jfaddresses, he said, he 
generally spoke of the league of na- 
tions proposal as being to his mind 

|a world necessity because of the na- 
}ture of modern warfare involving 
whole peoples in the actual conflict. 

Mr. Baker added that without excep- 

|tion he had found his hearers in 
agreement as to the necessity of es- 
tablishing some means of substitut- 
ing arbitration and peaceful settle- 
ments for force in international dis- 
putes. 

Mr. Baker’s plans for a visit to Eu- 
rope at an early date have not been 
changed and he still hopes to sail 

some time next month. He called at- 
tention, however, to reports from 
Paris that President Wilson might 
call a special session of Congress at 
an earlier date. than had been pre- 
viously expected, and said he had no 
knowledge from official sources in this 
| regard. 
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RECORDS OPEN TO MEMBERS 


Asked to Call Attention to Any Indi- 
vidual Case That Seems Unjust. | 
Secretary Remains Silent on the 
Ansell Reply—Gen. Chamber- 


lain’s Inquiry Not Yet Ended. 
\ 


Plans of the War Department for 
alterationsin court-martial procedure} 
were the subject of the first confer- 
ence held by Secretary Baker upon 
his return yesterday to Washington 
from his inspection trip. The Secre- 
tary met S. S. Gregory, of Chicago, 
and Judge Andrew J. Bruce, of the 
University of Minnesota, members of 
the American Bar Association com- 
mittee appointed to make an advisory 
study of the whole question of mili- 
tary legal practice and procedure. 

Mr. Baker, ‘after the conference, 
said that he had placed all the per-. 
sonnel and records of the judge ad- 
vocate general's office at the disposal 
of the committee, the other members 
of which are Judge W. P. Bynum, 
of Greensboro, N. C.; Martin Conboy, 
of New York, and Col. John Hinkley, 
of Berhueye: “He. said that the com- 


mittens eg. 0 “ta the formulati 
Sete Sebo tidis,_ nad been asked 


to Pat attention to any® individual 
eas ef injustice that might strike 
‘them in reviewing the courts-martial 
proceedings. 


; New Element in Gonteoversy, 


The Secretary had no comment to 
make as to what he planned with re- 
ard to publication of the reply sub- 
mitted for his consideration by Lieut. 
Col. Ansell, of the judge advocate 
general's department, to statements 
by Maj. Gen. Crowder, judge advocate 
general, previously given out through 
departmental channels. 

One element of the controversy 
that has arisen over the military 
legal system is the investigation be- 
ing conducted at the Secretary's or- 
der by Maj. Gen. Chamberlain, in- 
| spector general. 

Mr. Baker said he had not seen Gen. 

Chamberlain and did not know 
whether that investigation had been 
completed. From other sources it 
was learned that the inspector gen- 
j eral probably would not finish his 
work for some weeks. He was un- 
derstood to be investigating the whole 
controversy including the conduct of 
the officers involved. 


Senator Has a Copy. 
The only copy of Col. An 
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‘al 

‘the temporary rank of brigad 

recently madé a further contribution to. 

the discussion of the existing court-mar- 

tial system of the American army. Speak- 

ing at a luncheon in this city, he said: 

One instance I want to relate 

from the records of trials by courts- 
martial. Itis of a man who was ar- 
rested and charged with desertion. 

He was sentenced to forfeit all 

pay, be dishonorably discharged 

and serve 99 years at hard labor. 

The reviewing authority in sustain- 

ing the court, naivély remarked 

that it would not enforce the part of 
the judgment providing for the 
man’s dishonorable discharge until 
he had served his prison sentence. 

And yet Secrétary Baker is alleged to 
have said that he sees nothing wrong 
about the court-martial system or any 
reason why it should be changed. 

This is but an additional instance 
cited by Col. Ansell to prove that the 
system is obsolete and should be revised, 
a contention which has put him in bad 
“standing with his superiors, even though 
his views are approved by the public and 

| by influential members of Congress who 
\. are determined to remedy the situation. 
He previously had told of grossly severe 
penalties being imposed for compara- 
| tively trivial offenses, in which cases sol- 
| diers were saved from terrible injustice 
| only by the interposition of reviewing 
authorities and executive clemency, 

In the case here cited justice was tem- 
‘pered with mercy in a most noticeable 
degree. The prisoner was saved the op- 
probrium of a dishonorable discharge 
and was.let go scot free with only a 
prison sentence of 99 years and loss of 
pay. “The quality of merey is not 
strained.” : 

ES 


ae 
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Oné of the doughboys was let off by a 
court-martial with a sentencé of 94 years 
for desértion. Are the authorities trying 
to make mollycoddles of our lads? 
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some time next month. 


| QUICK aie ‘OF ‘SOLDIERS | 


Best. General Record for Discharge | 


After Arrival From Overseas, 48 
Hours—Helped to Employment. 
Did Not Hurry Here Because of 
Developments in Europe. 


Upon his rc-urn to Washington yes- 
terday from a swing around the coun- 
try visiting army demobilization cen- 
ters in company with Gen. March, 
chief of staff, Secretary Baker said 
he had found that the best ‘Tecord | 
generally of discharge for men from 
overseas after their arrival in camps 
in the United States was 48 hours. 
The Secretary told of one small 
camp where the men were released on 
the same day of arrival and said that 


‘in none of the camps visited did the 
period exceed six days. 

Mr. Baker gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of the processes of demobiliza- 
tion,’ including the examination of 
each man by. from ten to thirteen 
doctors to determine whether the men 
had suffered any injurious physical 
effects by reason of their service with 
the fighting forces. 


Each Doctor a Specialist. 


Bach doctor, the Secretary said, is 
a specialist in a certain line, and 
where an ailment is found a board of 
réview consisting of three doctors 
make further examination. The Sec- 
retary said he lad talked with a 
great number of soldiers both in the 
camps and on the trains and that he 
| did not recall a single instance of 
complaint because of failure to re- 
ceive full pay. j 

During hts visits to the camps, Sec- 
retary Baker noted that agents of 
the’ Department of Labor and other 
government agencies interviewed 
each discharged man to determine 
whether he hada job and if not what 
his’ qualifications were and what 
work he desired to take up. 


~~ 


Favor Peace Agreement. 


Mr. Baker called attention to the 
fact that he had by invitation spoken 
before chambers of commerce or sim- 
ilar bodies in many parts of the coun- 
try. In these addresses, he said, he 
generally spoke of the league of na- 
tions proposal as being to his mind 
a world necessity because of the na- 
ture of modern warfare involving 
whole peoples in the actual conflict. 

Mr. Baker added that without excep- 

| tion he had found his hearers in 
agreement as to the necessity of es- 
tablishing some means of substitut- 
ing arbitration and peaceful settle- 
ments for force in international dis- 
putes. 

Mr. Baker’s plans for a visit to Eu- 

rope at an early date have not been 
changed and he still hopes to sail 
He called at- 
tention, however, to reports from 
Paris that President Wilson might 
call a special session of Congress at 
an earlier date. than had been pre- 
viously expected, and said he had no 
knowledge from official sources in this 
regard. 


Might Abandon His Trip. 


He added that if the session should 
| be called sooner than a late May or 
June date, heretofore regarded as 
probable, it would vitally affect his 
own plans, and he indicated that his 
Buropean trip might Be abandoned in 
(Neate case. 
“In this relation the ‘Gaoretary said 
that no advices as to the situation in 
urope due to the b shevik uprising 


or similar unrest, had 


ited to him by the War 

“His retu : in 
<m 

ipa ed was due to savi rf 

j fant along the line of his trip and to 
his decision not to visit certain South- 
ern camps at which he had at first 
planned to call. 

-Buropean matters had not recalled 
him, Mr. Baker indicated, and he had 
no knowledge of any change in the 
plans for the homeward movement of 
wee American forces in France. 


—— 


Takes UpP Plans With Baker. | 


RECORDS. OPEN TO viweans! 


' 


Asked to Call Attention to Any Indi- 
vidual Case That Seems Unjust. | 
Secretary Remains Silent on the 
Ansell Reply—Gen. Chamber- 


Jain’s Inquiry Not Yet Ended. 
x 


Plans of the War Department for 
alterationsin court-martial procedure) 
were the subject of the first confer- 
ence held by Secretary Baker upon 
his return yesterday to Washington 
from his inspection trip. The Secre- 
tary met S. S. Gregory, of Chicago, 
and Judge Andrew J. Bruce, of the 
University of Minnesota, members of 
the American Bar Association com- 
mittee appointed to make an advisory 
study of the whole question of mili- 
tary legal practice and procedure. 

Mr. Baker, ‘after the conference, 
said that he had placed all the per-. 
sonnel and records of the judge ad- 
vocate general's office at the disposal 
of the committee, the other members 
of which are Judge W. P. Bynum, 
of Greensboro, N. C.; Martin Conboy, 
of New York, and Col. John Hinkley, 
of Baltimore. He. said that the com- 
mite ats \wagition to to the formulati: 

} ejubieh weuens, nad” been asked 

ral attention to any individual 
eas-+ of injustice that might strike 
them in reviewing the courts-martial 
proceedings, 


New Hlement in Gbnivovarer: 


The Secretary had no comment to 
make as to what he planned with re- 
gard to publication of the reply sub- 
mitted for his consideration by Lieut. 
Col. Ansell, of the judge advocate 
general’s department, to statements 
by Maj. Gen. Crowder, judge advocate 
general, previously given out through 
|departmental channels. 

- One element of the controversy 
that has arisen over the military 
legal system is the investigation be- 
ing conducted at the Secretary's or- 
der by Maj. Gen. Chamberlain, in- 
| spector general. 

Mr. Baker said he had not seen Gen. 

Chamberlain and did not know 
_ whether that investigation had been 
completed. From other sources it 
| was learned that the inspector gen- 
j eral probably would not finish his 
work for some weeks. He was un- 
derstood to be investigating the whole 
controversy including the conduct of 
the officers involved. 


Senator Has a Copy. 


The only copy of Col. Ansell’s re- 
ply known to have reached any one 
outside the War Department was that 
furnished by Acting Secretary Crow- 
ell to Senator Chamberlain, chairman 
of the military committee of the last 
Senate. ; 

When Senator Chamberlain made 
public the test of his telegram to 
Secretary. Baker demanding that the 


pocel reply be given out for publica- 


The statement ies to the belief 
among officers — at the War Depart- 
iment that Col. Ansell’s reply to Gen. 
Crowder raises objection to the as- 
signment of Gen. Chamberlain as in- 
vestigator of the controversy. 

If such is the case, it was said, 


i there had been nothing to indicate 


that the Secretary had changed his 
mind or that he had under considra- 
tion the transfer of this investigation 


to some agency other than the of- | 


fice of the inspector general. 


Lieut. ‘ es Din ft hehe” nese 


judge advocate geteral of the army, with 
the temporary rank of brigadier general, 
recently madé a further contribution to. 
the discussion of the existing court-mar- 
tial system of the Américan army. Speak- 
ing at a luncheon in this city, he said: 
One instance I want to relate 
from thé records of trials by courts- 
martial. It is of a man who was ar- 
rested and charged with desertion. 

He was sentenced to forfeit all 

pay, be dishonorably discharged 

and serve 99 years at hard labor. 

The reviewing authority in sustain- 

ing the court, naivély remarked 

that it would not enforce the part of 
the judgment providing for the 
man’s dishonorable discharge until 
he had served his prison sentence. 

And yet Secrétary Baker is alleged to 
have said that he sees nothing wrong 
about the court-martial system or any 
reason why it should be changed. 

This is but an additional instance 
cited by Col. Ansell to prove that the 
system is obsolete and should be revised, 
a contention which has put him in bad 


_ standing with his superiors, even though 


hig views are approved by the public and 


| by influential members of Congress who 
_are determined to remedy the situation. 


He previously had told of grossly severe 
penalties being imposed for compara- 
tively trivial offenses, in which cases sol- 


| diers were saved from terrible injustice 


only by the interposition of reviewing 
authorities and executive clemency. 

In the case here cited justice was tem- 
“pered with mercy in a most noticeable 
degree. The prisoner was saved the op- 
probrium of a dishonorable discharge 
and was.let go scot free with only a 
prison sentence of 99 years and loss of 
pay. “The quality of merey is not 
strained,” ; ; 

Pr nw rere 

One of the doughboys was let off by a 

court-martial with a sentencé of 99 years 

for desertion. Aré the authorities trying 
to make mollycoddles of our lads? 


ciation Committee Is 
aint Out Any Court- | 


1 
% 


S ague of Nations Through- 
out the Country. 


>EED -DEMOBILIZATION 


y Expects Immediate Re- 
ts from Visit He and March 
‘Made to Camps. 


i to The New York Times. 
SHINGTON, March 26.—Upon his 
to Washington today after a sev- 
ay “inspection tour which took 
nd General Peyton C, March, Clef 
f the Pacific Coast, Secretary 

Baker announced that he had 
resident Page of the American | 
jation to appoint a committee | 
rers to investigate the whole | 

f military law. Secretary | 
nounced that Mr. Page had/ 
“as members of this commit-) 
vegory of Chicago, Judge W. 
um of Greensboro, N. C.;,Martin 
9 New York City, Judge An- 
kson Bruce of Bismarck, N. D., 
nel John Hinckley of Baltimore. 
first things Mr. Baker did 
urning to his office in the War , 
it this afternoon was to con- | 
airman Gregory and Judge) 
f this committee. 

y came in to see me,’ said Sec- 

er, ‘“ to say that they wanted | 
forward with their inquiry. I! 
ral Kreger in immediate | 


Ge 
leatto 


| with. the War De- | 
or military, to talk 
AMS.) * 


} 
j 


M t my request, 
@ the whole question ‘of 
“military | 


\course, their demobilization is deferred 


eight ‘hours. 
Gays, 


“ General. March instructed the com- ’ 


manding officers as to the best practice 
4n other places. J am certain thta the 
yesult of the trip is going to mean 
greater speed and greater uniformity in 
the demobilization. process. 

““We found, what I had not known } 
{n so much detail, that there are ay good | 
marly things to be done when aman is| 
demobilized. In the first place he is 
gent to a depot company; from there 
fhe has nine different sets of papers 
made up; he has to be interviewed by 
rpresentatiys of th Dpartment of La- 
bor, who se whether he has a job wait- 
ing for him, and if not what kind of 
work he would like to have, and cor- 
respondence has to be entered into with 
jureaus in his own home town to help 
to, get him a job; his, status with re- 
gard to, war risk insurance has to be 
worked out, and any difficulties which 
have arisen with regard to allotments 
er pay have to be straightened out.. A 
great many of the papers have errors 
din them. r 

Examined by Specialists. 


Then the man must. go tltrough the 
physical examinations. Each man is 
examined ordinarily by ten or twelve 
doctors—heart, lung, brain, ear, eye, 
and throat specialists. If any doctor 
@lscovers anything wrong the case goes 


to the Board of Review, which passes, 


upon the character of the disability, and 
#t somefimes finds most serious things. 
“A Wan we saw the record of was 
gupposed by somebody to have tubercu- 
fosis. He went up to the Board of Re- 
‘dew and it was discovered by the board 
that, while he entered the army weigh- 
Sng 120 pounds, he was ready for de- 
mobilization at 160 pounds, so that he 
gained 40 pounds. The board made ra- 
dlographs of his lungs, and these showed 
old scars which had long since healed; 


the first. doctor had discovered the 


sears, the marks of disease developed |! 


prior to his admission to’the army. 

‘The man, when he has’ passed his 
physical examinations, is paid. In 
many of the camps the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has established a railroad 
ticket office, The man is entitled to 
the soldier rate’ home orto the place 
from’ which he came. 

‘“‘Men who are discovered to have 
remediable disabilities are sent to the 
“convalescent tentres or to the base hos- 
pitals for further_observation, and, of 


until they are cured, ; 

» “We found this process going on over 
the whole country, and apparently be- 
ing pretty swiftly done.” 


1 Kreger, to place 
artial trials at 
matter in connec- 
s which they\ be- 
; . ~ : 4 ‘ 


€ 


return today to Washington had no 
comment to make as to what he planned 
with regard to publication of the reply 
submitted for his consideration by Lieut. 
Col. Ansell of the Judge Advocate Gen-! 


eral’s Departnient, to statements by 
Major Gen. Crowder, Judge Advocate 
General, previously given out through 
departmental channels. ~ ‘ 
ne element of the controversy that 
has arisen over the military legal le 
tem is the investigation being conduc 
at the poets order by Major Gen. 
‘Chamberlain, Inspector General. Mr. 
Baker said he had not seen General 
Chamberlain and did not know whether 
that investigation had been compteted. 
from oher sources it was learned that 
the Inspector, General would not finisk 
his work for some weeks. He was un- 
derstood to be investigating the whole 
controversy, including the conduct of the 
officers involved, 

The only copy of Colonel Ansell’s re- 
ply known to have reached any one out- 
side the War Department wasc that fur- 
nished by Acting Secretary Crowell to 
| Senator Chamberlain, Chairman of the 
aa Committee of the last Senate. 
When Senator Chamberlain made public 
the text: of his telegram to Secretary 
Baker demanding that the Ansell reply 
be given out for publication, there was) 
circulated among newspaper represent- | 
atives in Washington, attached to the 
copies’ of Senator» Chamberlain’s mes- 
sage, a statement that Ansell had. at- 
tasked General Chamberlain and other 


high army officers as: ‘‘ reactionaries ’’ 
in the first brief he submitted to the 
Senate Committee. 


The statement led to the bellef among 
officers at the War Department_that 
Colonel Ansell’s reply to General Crow- 
der raised objection to the assignment of 
General Chaamberlain as investigator of 
; If such is the case, it 
| was said, there had been nothing to in- 
| dicate’ that the $ 

his mind or 

eration the transfer of this investiga- | 

tion to some agency other than the office | 

of the Inspector General. ; 


A Proper View of Mr. Baker 

SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER is being assailed for 
too much leniency towards conscientious objectors 
to war. I don’t see that any government has any 
authority to make any man do what that man deems 
a wrong. Recognizing the sacred rights of con- 
science is good law and good morals. Secretary 
Baker is also assailed for supporting atrocious se- 
verities in the sentences imposed in courts martial. 
The two charges do not consist well with each other. 
Such leniency does not go with such severity. Sec- 
retary Baker is probably gloriously guilty of the 
first. As for the second, the severe punishments _ 


were probably due to the inexperience of new offi- 
cers or their fear to exercise discretion under the 
military system. The Secretary, like his subord- 
inates, were thrown into a war swift and sharp 
and with a system the defects of which had but be- 
gun to appear in practice when-the war came to an 
end. Considering the size of the war and his new- 
ness to the job, Secretary Baker made no bad fist 
of it. 
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Released on ‘Average 48 Hours 
After Reaching Camp, Secretary 
Says After Tour of Inspection 


Effort Made to Get Veterans Jobs. 
War Head Reports Sentiment 
for League—Plans Europe Trip 


WASHINGTON, March 26.—Secre- 
tary Baker returned to Washington 
to-day from a swing around the 
country visiting army © demobiliza- 
tion centers in company with Gen- 
eral March, Chief of Staff. ae 

Mr. Baker said he nad found that 
“the average tin Scharge for 
men from overseas after .their ar-, 
rival in camps in the United States 
was forty-eight hours. . A 

The Secretary told of one small 
camp ‘where the men were released 
‘on the same day of arrival and said 
that in none of the camps visited 
did the neriod exceed six days. 

Mr. Baker gave a detailed des- 
_eription of the processes of demobil- 
ization, including the examinttion 
| of each man by from ten to thirteen 

doctors to (determine whether the 
men had suffered any injurious 
‘physical effects by reason of their 
‘service with the fighting forces. 


/DOCTORS ARE SPECIALISTS. 
Each doctor, the Secretary said, 
is a specialist in a certain line. 
‘Where an ailment is found a board 
“of review, consisting of three doc- 


tors make further examination. 

The Secretary said he talked with 
a great number of soldiers, both in|’ 
the camps and on the trains, and that 
he did not recall a single instance 
of complaint because of failure to 
receive full pay. : 

During his visits to the camps the 
Wa; Secretary noted that agents of 
the Department of Labor and other 
Government: agencies’ interviewed 
each discharged man to determine 
whether, he had a job, and, if not, 
what his qualifications were and what || 
work he desired. ‘ { 

Mr. Baker called attention to the 
fact that he had ‘by invitation spoken 
pefore chambers of commerce or sim- 
flar bodies in many parts of the coun- 
try during his trip, In these ad- | 
dresses, he said, he generally spoke |, 
of the League of Nations proposal as 
being to his mind a world necessity 
because of the nature of modern war- 

are involving whole peoples in the} 


,) <) Lees 
Military 
Bar Association Siprestivi Car- 


ried Out to Assure Justice 
in Courts-Martial. ° 


in 


; ‘By Universal Service. 

WASHINGTON, March 26.—Secretary 
Baker to-day announced the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to inves- 
tigate the. whole question of military 


Law 


law. The committee will be headed by | 


S. 8. Gregory, of Chicago. : 
The committee was suggested by 
George T. Page, of Jilinois, president 


of the American Bar Association, fol- | 
lowing complaints that the American | 


soldiers were receiving unjust punish- 
ments for minor offenses. The other 
members of the committee are: Judge 
W. P.' Bynum, Greensboro, N. C.; Mar- 
tin Conboy, New York; Judge Andrew 
Jackson Bruce, Bismarck, N. D., and 
Colonel John Hinckley, Baltimore. 

The committee will take up its work 
at onee, It making the announcement 
Mr. Baker said: 

"As T understand their function—" 
and I do not want to limit it by any 
description—what they are asked to 
do by the bar association is to ex- 
aminethe whole question of sub- 
stantive and procedureal military 
law, with a view to making any 
recommendations hey can for 
changes or improvements. in either 
the substantive law or the method 
of procedure. 

S “T jave made arrangements that 
every record of the courts-martial 
trials be placed at their disposal.” 
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‘jand records of the Judge Advocate 


from overseas after th 
camps in the United State: 
eight hours. The Se y 
in none of the camps visited 
period exceed six days. é 
The Secretary said he 
great number of soldiers, 
and on the trains, and tha 
recall a single instance of 
because of failure to receiv 

Mr. Baker called atte 
fact.he had by. invitation spok« 
tory ey Chambers’ of Comme: 
is trip, generally speaking 
League of Nations. ae AY ely 

‘Plans Visit to Burop. 


Secretary Baker’s plan 
to Europe at an early date 
been changed and he still 
sail some time next month. He c¢: 
attention, however, to reports‘ 
Paris that President Wilson n 
call a special session of Cong 
an earlier date than had been. 
ously expected, and said he 
knowledge from official sour 
this regard, sa 

He added that if the session 
‘be called sooner than a late I 


‘Baker Confers With Jurists and 

| Puts Personnel and All Rec- | 
ords in Crowder’s Office at 
Their Disposal. 


CHAMBERLAIN UNDISTURBED 
IN HIS OWN INVESTIGATION. 


Washington Believes Ansell Ob- 
jected to “Reactionaries”— 
Secretary Prepares to Go to 
Europe in April. European trip might be aban 
, ; in that case. In this relatio 

Secretary said no advices as 

situation in Europe due to th 

rsing in Hungary had been 


mitted to him by the War D 
| ment. ( ; fel 


| WASHINGTON, March :26.—Plans 
of the War Department for altera- 
‘tions in courts martial procedure 
were discussed to-day by Secretary 
Baker upon his return from an in- 
spection trip. 

He met S. 8S. Gregory of Chicago 
and Judge Andrew J. Bruce of Bis- 
marek, N. D., members of the Ameri- 
_jcan Bar Association committee ap- 
,})Pointed to make an advisory study 
sjof the whole question of military 
[ legal practice and procedure. J 

Mr. Baker after the conference 
said he had placed all the personnel 


1919. 


General’s office at the disposal of the 
committee, the other members ol 
which are Judge W. P. Bynum ot 
Greensboro, N. C,; Martin Conboy of 
New York, and Col. John Hinkley 
of Baltimore. He said the commit- 
tee, in addition to forming recom- 
mendations, had been asked to call 
attention to any individual cases of | 
injustice that might impress them. } 
Silent on Ansell Charges. 


The Secretary had no comment to 
make as to what he planned with 
|regard to publication of the reply | 
jsubmitted for his consideration by 
Lieut. Col. Ansell, of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s department, to 
statements by Major Gen. Crowder, 
Judge Advocate General, previously. 
given out through departmental 
channels, 

One element of the controversy over | 
the military legal system is the inves- 
tigation conducted at the Secretary’s 
order by Major Gen, Chamberlain, In- 
spector General. The Inspector Gen- 
eral probably will not finish his work 
for some weeks. 

The only copy of Col. Ansell’s reply 
known to have reached onyone out- 
side the War Department was that 
furnished by Acting Secretary Cro- 
wel. to Senator Chamiberlain, Chair- 
man of the Military Committee of the 
last Senate. : 

There has been circulated among 
newspaper representatives in Wash- 
ington a statement saying, among 
other things, that Lieut. Col. Ansell 
had attacked Gen. Chamberlain and 
other high army officers as “reaction- 
aries” in the first brief he submitted} 

to the Senate Committee. ; 
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Released on Average 48 Hours 
After Reaching Camp, Secretary 
Says After Tour of Inspection 


Effort Made to Get Veterans Jobs. 
War Head Reports Sentiment 
for League—Plans Europe Trip 


WASHINGTON, 26.—Secre- 
tary Baker returned to Washington 
to-day from a 


March 


around the 
demobiliza- 
with Gen- 


swing 


country visiting army 


tion centers in company 
eval March, Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Baker said he had found that 
the average time or discharge for 
from after .theiry ar- 
in the United States 


hours, 


men overseas 
rival in camps 
was forty-eight 

The Secretary of one 
eamp where the were released 
on the same day of arrival and said 
that none of the camps- visited 
did the weriod exceed six days. 

Mr. Baker gave a detailed des- 
cription of the processes of demobil- 
| ization, including the 


told small 


men 


in 


examinttion 


| of each man by from ten to thirteen || 


doctors to ‘determine 
men had _— suffered 
; physical effects by 
| Service 


whether the 


any injurious 
reason of their 
with the fighting forces. 


DOCTORS ARE SPECIALISTS. 

Each doctor, the Secretary said, 
is a specialist in a certain line. 
{Where an ailment is found a board 
“of review, consisting of three 


tors make further examination. 

The Secretary said he talked with 
a great number 
the camps and on the trains, and that 
he did not recall a single instance 
of complaint because of failure to 
receive full pay, 

During his visits to the camps the 
War Secretary noted that agents of 
the Department of Labor and other 
‘Government* agencies interviewed 
each discharged man to determine 
whether,he had a job, and, if not, 
what his qualifications were and what 
work he desired. 

Mr. Baker called attention to the 
fact, that he had ‘by invitation spoken 
before chambers of commerce or sim- 
flay bodies in many parts of the coun- 
try during his trip. In these ad- 
dresses, he said; he generally spoke 
of the League of Nations proposal,as 
being to his mind a world necessity 
because of the naturé of modern war- 
fare involving whole peoples in the 
actual conflict. 

Mr. Baker added that, without ex- 
ception, he had found his hearers in 
agreement as to the necessity of es- 
tablishing some means of Substituting 
arbitration and peaceful settlements 
for force in international disputes. 


PLANS TO VISIT KUROPEH, 
Mr. Baker's 


doc- 


plans for’a visit to 
Burope at an early date have not 
been changed. He still hopes to sail 
some time next month. /He called at- 
tention, however, to reports from 
‘Paris that President Wilson might 
all a special session of Congress at 
an earlier date than had been previ- 
ously expected. He said he had no 
knowledge from official sources in 
this regard. 

she added that, if the session should 
be called sooner than a late May or 
June date, heretofore regarded as 
probable, it would vitally affect his 
own plans. He indicated that his 
Furopean trip might be abandoned in 
that case. ; 

In this relation the Secretary said 
that no advices as to the situation in| 
Europe due to the Bolsheviki upris- 
ing in Hungary or similar unrest had 
been transmitted to him by the War 
Department. . 

Furopean matters had not recalled 
him, Mr. Baker indicated, and he had 
no knowledge of any change in the 
plans for the homeward movement of 


Baker Picks Body 
to Find Defects 
in Military Law 


| 


Bar Association Suggestion Car- | 
ried Out to Assure Justice 
in Courts-Martial. + 


By Universal Service. 
WASHINGTON, March 26.—Secretary 
Baker te-day announced the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to inves- 
tigate the. whole question of military | 
jlaw. The committee will be headed by 

|S. §. Gregory, of Chicago. 

The committee was suggested 
|George T. Page, of Illinojs; president 
j}of the American Bar ‘Association, fol- 
jlowing complaints that the American 
{soldiers were receiving unjust punish- | 
ments for minor offenses. The other | 
members of the committee are: Judge 
|W. P. Bynum, Greensboro, N. C.; Mar-} 
tin Conboy, New York; Judge Andrew | 
Jackson Bruce, Bismarck, N. D., and 
Colonel John Hinckley, Baltimore. 

The committee will take up its work 
at onee. In making the announcement 
Mr. Baker said: 

“As IT understand their function—' 
and I do not want to limit it by any 
desecription—what they are asked to 
do by the bar association is to ex- 
amine-the whole question of sub- 
stantive and procedueal military 
law, with a view to making any 
recommendations *hey can for 
changes or improvements in either 
the substantive law-or the method 
of procedure. 

“T have made arrangements that 
every record of the courts-martial 
trials be placed at their disposal.” 


by 


of soldiers, both in|’ 


the American forces in France. 
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‘Baker Confers With Jurists and 
Puts Personnel and All Rec- 


ords in Crowder’s Office at| 


Their Disposal. 


CHAMBERLAIN UNDISTURBED 
IN HIS OWN INVESTIGATION. 


Washingion Believes Ansell Ob- 
jected to “Reactionaries’— 
Secretary Prepares to Go to 
Europe in April. 


| WASHINGTON, March 26.—Plans 
of the War Department for altera- 
‘tions in courts martial procedure 
were discussed to-day by Secretary 
Baker upon: his return from an in- 
| spection trip. 
| He met S. S. Gregory of Chicago 
and Judge Andrew J. Brute of Bis- 
Eee N. D., members of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association committee ap- 
Pointed to make an advisory study 
lot the whole question of 
legal practice and procedure. 
Mr. Baker after the 


military 


conference 


jsaid he had placed all the personnel 


and records of the Judge Advocates 
General’s office at the disposal of. the) 
committee, the other members oli 
which are Judge W. P. Bynum ot 
Greensboro, N. C.; Martin Conboy of 
New York, and Gol. John Hinkley 
of Baltimore. He said the commit- 
tee, in addition to forming recom- 
mendations, had been asked to call 
attention to any individual cases of 
injustice that might impress them. 
Silent on Ansell Charges. 


The Secretary had no comment to 
make as to what he planned with 
regard to publication of the reply 
submitted for his consideration by 
Lieut. Col. Ansell, of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s department, to 
statements by Major Gen. Crowder, 
Judge Advocate General, previously 
given out through departmental 
channels. 

One element of the controversy over 
the military legal system is the inves- 
tigation conducted at the Secretary’s 
order by Major Gen. Chamberlain, In- 
spector General. The Inspector Gen- 
eral probably will not finish his work 
for some weeks. 

The only copy of Col. Ansell’s reply 
known to have reached onyone out- 
side the War Department was that 
furnished by Acting Secretary Cro- 
welt to Senator Chamberlain, Chair- 
man of the Military Committee of the 
last Senate. 

There has been circulated 
newspaper representatives in 
ington a statement saying, among 
other things, that Lieut. Col. Ansell 
had attacked Gen. Chamberlain and 
other high army officers as “reaction- 
aries” in the first brief he submitted 
to the Senate Committee. 

The statement led to the belief 
among officers at the War Depart- 
ment that Col. Ansell’s reply to Gen. 
Crowder raises objection to the as- 
signment of Gen. Chamberlain as in- 
vestigator of the controversy. 


among 
Wash- 


Gen. Chamberlam to aststaues 

Tf such is the case, it was said, 
there had been nothing to indicate 
that the Secretary had changed his 
mind or that he had under considera- 
tion the transfer of this investigation 
to some agency other than the office 
of the Inspector General. 

Mr. Baker said he had found that 
the best record of discharge for men 
from overseas after their arrival in 
camps in the United States was forty- 
eight hours. The Secretary said that 
in none of the camps visited did the 
period exceed six days. ; 

The Secretary said he talked with a 
great number of soldiers, both in camp 
and on the trains, and that he did not 
recall a single instance of complaint 
because of failure to receive full pay. 

Mr. Baker called attention to the 
fact.he had by .invitation spoken be- 
fore many Chambers of Commerce on 
his trip, generally speaking of the 
League of Nations, 

Plans Visit to Europe Soon. 


| Secretary Baker's plans for a visit 
| to Europe at an early date have not 
been changed and he still hopes to 
sail some time next month. He called 
; attention, however, to reports from 
|Paris that President Wilson might 
call a special session of Congress at 
an earlier date than had been previ- 
ously expected, and said he had no 
knowledge from official sources in 
this regard. 

He added that if the session should 
be called sooner than a late May or 
June date, heretofore. regarded as 
}probable, it would vitally affect his 
}own plans and he indicated that his 
|European trip might be abandoned 
jin that case.. In this relation tho 
Secretary said no advices as to the 
situation in Europe due to the up- 
rsing in Hungary had been trans- 
mifted to him by the War Depant- 
ment. 
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\Baker Is Not to Make Public the 
Answer to Crowder. 


said 
UNLIKELY TO BE ee 


Returns Letter to Officer Who Advo- 
cates Changes in Courts-Martial 
Rules to Prevent Injustice. 
American Bar Committee Hears 
Col. Keedy, Who Praises System. 


Lieut. Col. Ansell’s reply to state- 
ments by Maj. Gen. Crowder, judge 
advocate general, on the subject of 
military justice, will not be made 
public by the War Department. Sec-; 
retary Baker announced yesterday’ 
that he had returned the letter to Col. 
Ansell with the suggestion that its 
publication would not be helpful, and 
that if the officer had any sugges- 
| tion or recommendation as to changes 
in the court-martial system he could 
make it either to his superior Officers 
or to the Secretary of War. 

Col. Ansell yesterday said he had no 

| statement to make. His friends as- 
_serted it was improbable that he! 
| would take any steps toward making 
public the reply himself,.as such ac- 
tion would be construed as insubor, |; 
dination, and would render the ofiicsr) 
liable to court-martial proceedings on | 
that charge, but the proceedings 
would not necessarily involve either 
the controversy over the legal sys-} 
tem in the army or the personal rela- 
tions between Col. Ansell and Gen. | 

Crowder. 


Copy Sent to Chamberlain. 


The reply of Col. Ansell was for-, 
warded to Secretary Baker while The 
Secretary was absent from Washing- | 
ton on an inspection tour of army j 
eamps. Acting Secretary Crowell was 
instructed by Mr. Baker to withhold | 
the reply from publication until the 
latter’s return. 
| Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, 
lechairman of the military af- 
lfairs committee of the last 
\Senate, obtained a copy of the 
lreply in confidence from Sec- 
retary Crowell and later telegraphed 
Mr. Baker urgently requesting that 
!the communication be made public, 
declaring it was a document of pub- 
‘jie interest, and fair treatment for 
Col. Ansell demanded it be placed be-— 
fore the country as had Gen. Crow- 
der’s statements. 


Tells of No Executions. 


Bstablishment by law of an appel- 
late court-martial tribunal similar to 
the board of review now maintained 
in the office of the judge advocate 
general was urged yesterday by 
Lieut. Col. Hdwin R. Keady, of the 
judge advocate general’s office, in a 
statement before the special commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association 
which is inquiring into court-martial 
procedure. Col. Keedy said that as 
a lawyer and teacher of law he had 
peen agreeably surprised by the ef- 
ficiency of army general courts-mar- 
tial. } 
He called attention to the fact that} 
there had not been a single execu- 
‘tion in the American army for a 
purely military offense, and said he 
had heard there were 11,000 such 
executions in the Austrian army. 


———$——— 


[BAKER SENDS BACK | 
|-ANSBLL'S LETTER 


ays:> Communidation: Seems 
+=4Not-Helpful Foward Court- 
Martial Reform. 
% = ae 
DIRECT PROPOSALS 
Fg Bc . seit = 


He Reveals Text. 


= WASHINGTON; March 8.—Secretary 
of ;War*Bakér has returned to Colonel 
Sathuel P. Ansell, former Acting Judge 
‘Adsotaté: General -of the Army, Colonel 
Anseil’'s: lefter, of March 11, which was 
written in reply‘ to the Baker-Crowder 
‘covresponderice u relative to the army 
court-martial system. 

““T have re red to Colonel Ansell,’”’ 


said MryBaket this afternoon, ‘‘ the let- 


ter which He sent me with the sugges- 
tion."that any recommendations or ‘sug~ 
gestions he has to make with reference 
to improvement in the substantive mili- 
tary law or in the procedure will be! wel- 
comed, The particular letter seems to 
me to be not helpful, and therefore I 
have returned it to him and I have told 
him that any suggestion he wants to’ 
make he‘¢an makeeither throth military 
channels: or difectly to me as he may 
elect.”’ ag tea 5 
The action of the Secretary of War in 
returning “Colonel Ansell’s letter is not 
“expected to lessen the tension between 
the War Department and those mem- 
te Congress, headed by Senator 
Chamberlain, Chairman of the Senate 
|Military Corrimittee, who have “been 
‘championing Colonel Ansell’s urging of 
court-martial reforms. Senator Cham- 
perlain insisted that Colonel Ansell’s 
, letter ought to be made public and, ina 
“telegram to+Sécrétary Baker, virtually 
demanded that this should be done. - 
The Senator, who is How. in Mississippi 
on, a, two weeks’ vacation,. said before 
leaving’ Washington that’ he ‘considered 
Colonel Ansell’s letter one of the most 


byaluable “contributions ‘that -had been 
made to the department in regard to 
courty-martial, Seeretary- Baker evi- 
dently holds a different’ view. ° ‘ey 
Colonel Ansell said today that he had 
no statement to make. His friends as- 
serted that it was improbable he would 
take .anye steps..toward..making public 
the reply himself, as such action would 
be construed as insubordination and 
would render him Hable to court-martial 


‘proceedings on that charge, but the 


proceedings would not necessarily in- 
volve either the controversy over the 
m- in the army or the per- 
ions between Colgnel Ansell 


he had been agreea’sl 
e efficiency of army gen- 
He ed atten- 
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Fight in Clouds 
TobePortrayed 
At Kelly Field 


Panoramic Spectacle To Be 
Given As Part of 
Aerial Program 


Most Realistic 
Event Ever Shown 


Proceeds of Show Will Be 
Used To Build Swim- 
ming Pool _ 


———— 


roe aos” Vivid | Maeimation’ can 


hardly picture to itself the won- 
ders of the panoramic spectacle 
that will be offered at Kelly Field 
on” the evening. of April 12th. It 
will be a sudden transition from 
the Texas Plains to a typical coun- 
try scene in war-swept France. It 
will be a portrayal of the actualities 
of war so recently enacted. The 
acme of realism will be reached in 
production of the Battle in the 
Clouds, with a setting of a real 
French village peopled by hundreds 
of peaceful peasants quietly engaged 
in their daily pursuits. There can 
be no question that it will prove 
to be the biggest and most realistic 
event of its ‘kind ever attempted at 
any army camp in the United 
States. 

Mr. W. E. Priestley, Instructor in 
Charge of French Fire Works and 
Hand Grenades at Camp Lewis, 
Washington, is coming to supervise 
the production. His experience as 
director of the scenic and fireworks’ 
department at the World’s Fair in 
San Francisco, and the success. at- 
tained in that ‘work: stamps 
Priestley as a past master in this 
class of entertainment. 

The performance starts in at twi- 
light, with the villagers seen re- 
turning “from the fields to their 
cottage homes. Night slowly comes 
on, the houses light up, and the vil- 
agers gradually retire in peace and 
apparent security. Then things be- 
gin to happen. The town is shelled 
by Hun artillery and bombed by 
enemy ‘planeS. The houses burn 
and by the light of the flames the 
Hun planes are attacked and shot 
down by the forces of the allies. 
There will be real thrills in that 
airplane fight. Every strategy 
known in offensive and defensive 
combat will be enacted. Co-operat- 
ing with the air forces,-the dough- 
boys will go over the top and drive 
out the Huns, who have already be- 
gun looting the burning village. 
After the battle will be a marvelous 
exhibition of fire-works, the grand 
finale being a set piece three hun- 
‘dred: feet long. 

Kelly Field is going to do itself 


pris proud. in this big entertainment, and 


ming Rol ‘to be ‘puilt from the. pro- 
ceeds, the enthusiasm. of the men 
is at top notch. That the field 
needs an innovation of this sort is 
conceded by all and everyone is 
imbued with the desire to make this 
show the biggest kind of a success 
that there may be 20 doubt of the 
‘much ‘wished-for and longed-for 
swimming facilities. 

The general public has never be- 
fore been admitted to the famous 
flying fields at Kelly Field No. Two, 
and this will be a rare opportunity 
for those who have never had the 
privilege of seeing at close range 
the home of this newest branch of 
the service. 


Tickets are being placed on sale 
at once. 


I a 
Two Fliers Killed 
in Plane Accident 


jieut. Hiley C. Hyde of Columbia, 

Mo., and Cadet William M. Crabtree 
of Jamestown, N. D., were instantly 
killed here today when the airplane 
in which they were flying fell in a 
wheat field half a mile south of Law- 
ton, Oklahoma. 

The plane, which was completely 
wrecked, crashed to earth upside 
down and barely missed a woman 
walking ig the field. 


The board of investigators was 
called at Post Field to determine, if 
possible, the cause of the accident. 
The machine was first seen in Law- 
ton when it suddenly appeared from 
behind a bank of clouds at a high al- 
titude and began falling. Lieutenant 
Hyde appeared to-be trying to re- 
gain control until the last moment, 
but failed and with Cadet Crabtree, 
met instant death. 


Mr 
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Col. Rhinehardt 
Seriously Injured 
When Ship Falls 


IBUT. Col. Claude K. Rhinehart 

officer in Flying Department of 
Kelly Field, was seriously injured 
last’ Saturday afternoon near Penn 
Field, Austin, when fhe ship in 
which he was flying fell from a 
height of 50 fee He was i 
diately taken to the ‘Seton Infirm- 
ary, where he was unconscious. until 
early Sunday morning. 

Col. Rhinehardt had flown from 
Kelly Field to witness the baseball 
game played Saturday afternoon be- 
tween University of Texas and the 
Flying Department team. He was 
making an effort to land when he 
lost temporary control of the plane. 


The Hagle was in communication 
with the hospital late last night and 
was advised that his condition was 
much improved and that in about 
two weeks he may be expected to 
‘|return to duty. 


i vee Ia 


A COMMENDATION. 


URING the visit of the Secre- 

retary: of War, Chief of Staff 
and party, Kelly Field and its 
personnel was a credit to the 
Army, the Air Service, and itself. 

The Secretary, who had seen 
many flying fields both in this 
country and overseas, was par- 
ticularly pleased. with the flying 
exhibition, and refused to leave 
the Field until the last stunt was 
over. 

The Chief of Staff expressed 
surprise and great satisfaction 
over the flying, shops, and gen- 
eral condition of the Flying De- 
partment. 

The above is the -result of 
honest co-operation, earnest ef- 
fort, and hard) work on the part 
of this command. The Command- 
ing Officer wishes to express ap- 
preciation thereof. 


COLONEL FECHET., 


SS EE aS 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


Newton D. Baker 


S 


Flying Instructions 
Stopped in Classes 
One and Two 


>| Officers in. These Classes Not 


Permitted to Finish 


‘Training 


Saco biwe Ns. educa: on January | 
e--Department of! 


2, 1919, by 
Military. Aeronautics, that officers 
in Class One and Two would be 
permitted to remain in the service 
till they had completed their flying 
training, were voided by Circular 
86 issued by the Adjutant General's 
Office’on February 20th, and tele- 
graphic confirmation has just been; 
received by Field Headquarters stat- 
ing positively that Class One and 


Two Officers will not be permitted 
to complete flying training before 
discharge. 


It is anticipated that early action 
will be taken in. discharging those 


Officers affected by this ruling. 
RES ESTOS SR ES 


Base Hospital Has 
Weekly Newspaper 


“About Face” is the name of a 
new weekly publication that has 
recently joined the ranks of camp 
newspaperdom. It is edited by of- 
ficers and men connected with the 
Base Hospital at Fort Sam Houston, 
and offers very interesting reading 
and comment not only to the per- 
sonnel and patients of the Hospital, 
but to outsiders as well. 


At the present it is publishing a 
four page paper but it is the hope 
of those in charge to increase this 
in the near.future. The subscrip- 
tion price is 50 cents for three 
months, and the paper is sold for 
5 cents per copy. Anyone wishing 
to subscribe should send their re- 
mittance to Business Manager, 
About Face, U. S. Army Base. Hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. It 
is an enterprise entitled to the 
hearty and cordial support of the 
public, as well as the man in uni- 
form. 


Secretary of 


War and 


General March, Visit 
San Antonio and Kelly 


Overseas: Veterans 


Parade Downtown 


Arrive in City Saturday 
Night, Inspect Kelly 
Field Sunday 


This Afternoon Flying Program 


7 'HE returned Texans comprising 
the 131st Field Artillery and 
111th Trench Mortar Battery, who 


‘arrived in San Antonio last 
—it—parade in San Antonio 


Ss unday 


enridge “Park Where they 
entertained with a barbecue. 


- Ss af- 
ternoon, and later will go to Brack- 


The 
parade will start from the Post Of- 
fice at 3:30 p. m., marching down 


Interests Visitors 
They Are on a Tour of All 


A Camps in 

South 

ECRETARY OF WAR Newton D. 
Baker and General Peyton C. 


Commerce to the Market Hall, then | March, Chief of Staff of the United 


to Houston Street and east © 


the men to the City Park. 


Airplanes will fly over Bracken- 
ridge Park during the ceremonies 
“bomb” the crowd with circu- 
lars telling about the big Pageant to 


and 


be held at Kelly Field on April 12. 


————__—_—_—__-4 
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Gen. Wm. Mitchell 
SucceedsGen.Kenly. 
Is New Air Head 


HE -transfer of Major General 
Director of 


William LL, Kenly, 
Military Aeronautics, to the Field 
Artillery as a colonel, his former 
rank, before this country entered 
the World War, was a big surprise 
to everyone on the flying fields. 
General Kenly made an enviable 
record while he was D. M. A., and 
his transfer will be a great loss to 
military aeronautics. General .Ken- 
ly’s heart was in his work and he 
worked hard to place this new 
branch of the service at the top. 
There is no question but that if 
this war had not ended so abrupt- 
ly our fliers would have won more 
than one coup on the western front. 
We had the men and were fast get- 
ting the ships for them to operate. 


General William Mitchell who 
succeeds General Kenly is also well 
known in the flying game, and 
there is no doubt but _that he will 
make as great a record as did Gen- 
eral Kenly. General Mitchell is a 
flier and a soldier and no one need 
to worry that military aeronautics 
will suffer at his hands. The trans- 
fer of General Kenly and appoint- 
ment of General Mitchell is merely 
the changing of officers at the head 
of Aeronautics, with no loss oe the 
service. : 


eae A 
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Be Last Offering 
Made By People 


arter H. Glass, Secretary of the 

Treasury, in speaking in the in- 
terest of the Victory Liberty Loan, 
said the people have the choice 
of lending money to the government 
at good interest, or paying it out 
in taxes with no interest and no 
return, “The government has to 
have the money,” he said, ‘“‘and; the 
savings and earnings of the people 
should take care of the loan.” 


The secretary declined to an- 
nounce the rate of interest and it 
is believed this and other condi- 
tions of the loan will not be an- 
nounced until near the opening of 
the drive in April, to fit conditions 
then obtaining. 

This will be the last popular 
loan, according to Secretary Glass, 
and hereafter a new plan of raising 
funds will be adopted by the gov- 


ernment. 


Don’t Forget To Set 
Your Watch Ahead 


T 2 A. M. Sunday morning, 

Match 30th, the daylight sav- 
ing law again becomes effective 
for 1919, and alll clocks and 
timepieces should be set ahead 
one hour. This change of time 
affects all activities throughout 
the nation, including railroad 
schedules. Orders have been is- 
sued at Post Headquarters au- 
thorizing the change on Kelly 
Field. 


to| States Army, inspected Kelly Field 
Avenue C where trucks will take 


No. 2' last Sunday morning. It was 
the intention of Mr. Baker to visit 
Kelly No. 1 and the A. S. M. S., 
but the flying department had ar- 
ranged such an extensive flying pro- 
gram for the benefit of their distin- 
guished guest that his schedule de- 
manded his presence elsewhere be- 
fore he had a chance to visit the 
guher interesting departments of the 
field. 


Colonel J. BH. Fechet, comman- 
dant, and Majors Brown and Butt- 
ler, welcomed the Secretary’s party 
at the field, whose arrival was the 
‘signal for the start of the aerial _ 
program which included a flight of 


130 ships in battle formation and. 

stunt flying in De Havilands. 
Although flying programs are 

nothing néw to the “Little War 


|Boss” he was much impressed with 
lthe performances of the Kelly bird 
men and said it was the best exhi- 
bition of stunting he had ever seen. 

Mr. Baker and General March ar- 
rived in San Antonio Saturday night 
at 9:10 p. m., over the Southern — 
Pacific. They went direct to the 
St. Anthony Hotel where they were 
guests at a banquet arranged by the 
business men of the city, in their 
honor. y : 

Secretary Baker and General 
March were given an ovation when 
they entered the St. Anthony Hotel 
and made their way through the 
crowd down the long corridor to 
the banquet hall. They were cheer- 
ed to the echo. 

More Than 250 Attend. 

The attendance) at the banquet 

| showed the quality of San Antonio’s 
welcome to the War /Department of- 
ficials. A total of 250 plates had 
been set by the hotel management 
and. every one of them was occu- 
pied. Crowding the baleony were 
scores of onlookers, a majority of 
whom were women. 
As a hacheromdastor® the speak- a 
erate ble —t Retrcni tia owas 
hung and in an open space to the 
front a fountain played. Flags of 
the allied- nations were suspended 
at intervals around the walls. 

Seated on the right of Secretary 
Baker in the order named were J. 
H. Haile, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce; Maj. Gen. DeRosey 
Cabell, commander of the Southern 
Department, and Congressman Car- 
los Bee. To his left were Nat M. 
Washer, toastmaster; General 
March, Mayor Sam C. Bell, Maj. 
Gen. Harry F. Hodges, commanding 
Camp Travis; L.. B. Clegg, chair- 
man of the military affairs commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Franz Groos. 

San Antonio Responded. 

Speaking of San Antonio’s efforts 
to aid the training of soldiers, Mr. 
Baker said: 

“When the time came to assem- 
ble an army it was recognized that 
it must be surrounded with new 
and unprecedented conditions and 
we asked San Antonio to help and 
now I am impelled by deep grati- 
tude for what you did. The army 
trained Here was not only worthy 
of San Antonio;.but—was worthy of 
the country we all love. 

“My obligations to San Antonio 
began on thé first day I became 
secretary of war,’’ he continued. “TI 
had just taken the oath of of- 
fice when a message came, ‘Hell 
has broken out in Mexico.’ The 
Message was from General Funs- 
ton from San Antonio. San Anto- 
nio entered my mind then and dur- 
ing the strained times that follow- 
ed it was continually in my mind. 
Then the war came on, but yet San 
Antonio was in my mind for a sub- 
stantial part of the army was Kept 
here.”’ 

Mr. Baker said that nothing de- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


nom Arizona and California. 
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Secretary Baker and General March at Kelly Fie 


KELLY FIELD EAGLE 
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Upper. left—General March conversing with Colonel Fechet. Center—Secretary of Bar Newton D. Baker. Upper right, from left to right, Major General Hodges, Colonel 
Fechet and General March. Lower left—left to right, Colonel Fechet, Lieut.-Colonel Buttler, Mayor Bell, Secretary Baker and Major General Hodges. —Lower center, aerc- 


plane stunting for Secretary Baker. Lower right, left to right, Major Brown, Mayor Bell, Secretary Baker and federal officers -viewin 


joyed the Kelly Field exhibition, Secretary Baker replied, ‘‘Fine, the best I’ve ever seen.’” 


g “Take-off.” When asked how.he en- 


. To Make First 
Ocean to Ocean 
Passenger Flight 


First Flight of Kind Is To 


Be Started About 
August Ist. 


The first transcontinental flight 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast with passengers, carried on a 
commercial basis, will be made 
about August 1, according to Wes- 
ley A. Hill of Phoenix, Ariz., for- 
mer Rough Rider and friend of 
Colonel Roosevelt, who told of the 
plans of the Apache Aerial Trans- 
portation Company, of which he is 
the president| Although the ocean- 
O-Occau D Peete tin 
old, he said that several local 
sportsmen had bid as high as $5,000 
each for single tickets for the jour- 
ney. He announced that he intend- 
ed to auction off all the tickets at 
same subsequent date. 


Mr. Hill said that he had placed 
an order with the Glenn L. Martin 
Company of Cleveland for four 
large twelve-passenger airplanes to 
be delivered in this city in the 
early part of the summer. The 
planes will be equipped with wind- 
shields and luxuries of recent aerial 
development. The journey to the 
Pacific, according to Hill, will take 
four days. Stops will be made at 
Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Fort Worth, San Antonio, 
El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, -Phoenix, 
Yuma, and Los Angeles. 

The four planes, according to the 
plan, eventually will be used in a 
coastwise aerial passenger service 
between Los Angeles and San Diego 
and Los Angeles and Riverside. 

Another line will be started in- 
land in connection with an auto- 
mobile route Mr. Hill maintains 
along the famous Apache trail in 
He said 
that a regular schedule daily would 
be inaugurated by the Apache Aerial 
Transportation Company. : 

‘Just as soon as I have convinced 
the public of the dependability and 
absolute safety of air travel,” he 
said, “‘I will open another aerial 
passenger route from Los Angeles 
to El Paso, Texas, a distance of 
1,200 miles which can be covered 
by air in nine hours as compared 
with twenty-two hours by fastest 
train. This will be the first leg of 
a proposed permanent transconti- 
nental air passenger line.” 


‘City, 


First Aerial Taxi 
Station Will Be 
Opened Very Soon 


The first aerial taxi depot in the 
world will be established within 
the next two months at Garden 
Long Island, according to 
Glenn H. Curtiss at the Aero Show. 

Mr. Curtiss said: “We shall 


have a taxi depot which will fur- 


nish small machines for short inter- 
city travel, anything less than 200 
miles on order. Experienced pilots 
will be available to drive these air- 
planes and the total cost will be 
surprisingly reasonable. It certain- 
ly will not exceed that of many an 
automobile trip, for we save on the 
pilot’s and the ship’s time even if 


we may have a larger running cost | 


to meet.” Y 
pesi gee 


cs 


K. of ©. Notes. 


The fights which were to have 
been staged by the K. C.’s last 
Saturday at the A. S. M. S. arena, 
will be held Saturday night of this 
week. A splendid card has been 
arranged by Secretary Pdadden. 
Johnny Coulon, the Travis boxing 
instructor will referee. The pro- 
gram will conclude with a ‘Battle 
Royal,’”’? in which ten negroes will 
participate. 

The third commencement exer 
cises of the Knights of Columbus 
Educational Division will be held 
April 2, at Building No. 2 in the 
Flying Department. G. C. Crapple, 
the educational director, announces 
another class will be started during 
the latter part of April. Crapple 
leaves on a furlough about the 7th 
of April. 

Three hundred soldiers reported 
at the K. C. Hall on Headquarters 
road last night to take advantage 
of the free dancing lessons being 
conducted at that place. Several 
well known dancing instructors, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Kirk, have 
charge of the class. 

The soldiers of Kelly Field are 
fortunate in having this opportu- 
nity placed at their disposal, as in 
other camps, the men pay 50 cents 
a lesson. All soldiers who are in- 
terested are welcome to join the 
class. As the dancing germ seems 
to have gripped the men of Kelly 
Field it might be well for all who 
have not enrolled to give the op- 
portunity consideration and sign up 


Opporchunity 


By Peter Finlay Dunne, in 
“Partners” 


S the pote says, 
Opporchunity knocks 
man’s dure wanst. 
On some men’s dures it hammers 
Till it breaks down the dure 
An’ thin it goes in an’ wakes 
him up 


If he’s asleep. 

An’ afterward it wurruks f’r him 
As a night watchman. 

On other men’s dures it knocks 
An’ runs away, | 
An’ on th’ dures 

knocks 

An’ whin they come out 


at ivry 


y some men it 


It hits thim over 3 head with an 
i ab-opporchunity, _ 


Th’ poor arre th’. people 
been at wurruk 

Whin opprochunity knocked. 

“I can’t do annything f’r thim. 

Th’ poor mustn’t be pauperized. 

I can’t give money to th’ poor 

Because if they had it 


that've: 


They wudden’t be poor anny 
longer.’”’ 
Rater 


#2 


a NI 


gobo tuadron 


ote 


AN fae, Mim 


sue 


Sergeant W. B. -_Brown, who for 
nearly two years has been sergeant- 
major of the 144th Aero Squadron, 
has been discharged from the serv- 
ice. Ex-Sergeant Brown expects to 
make his home in San Antonio. 


Sergt. J. E. W. Primm has _as- 
sumed the duties of Sergeant-Major 
‘of the 144th Squadron. 


Sergt. Anson W. Veazey has re- 
cently taken over the duties of Ser- 
geant-Major of Squadron K. Serge- 
ant Veazey relieved Chauf. Jack 
Hammond who has been. Sergeant- 
Major for sime time. 


Squadron K prides itself on having 
the neatest kitchen at Kelly Field. 
Frequent visitors and inspectors have 
found the pride of the ‘squadron 
members not to be blamed. Squadron 


before the course has advanced too|K is planning some elaborate decora- 


far. = 


tions for the entire mess hall. 


Post Office Force 
Reduced At Camps 


The force at the Camp Travis 
branch postoffice has been cut in 
half and there, are now only nine 
postal employes handling the sol- 
diers’ mail at this camp. At the 
Kelly Field postoffice the force has 
been cut from twenty postal em- 
ployes to three. Camp Normoyle 
and Brooks Field have never had 
branch postoffices, army trucks call- 
ing at the San Antonio Postoffice 
for the mail for these posts. At 
Fort Sam Houston the _ postoffice 
business shows a steady increase 
for the last few months. 

The San Antonio postmaster be- 
gan the reorganization of the army 
branch postoffices soon after the 


Long Flight Made 
By British Airplane 


London.—The first account now 
is officially published of a remark- 
able long distance flight over the 
North Sea which was performed by 
a British non-rigid airship, the 
U.S.-11, during the last few days. 
The voyage took the form of a cir- 
cuit, embracing the coast of Den- 
mark, Schleswig-Holstein, Helgo- 
land, North Germany, and Holland. 
The trip’ was characterized by ex- 
tremely unfavorable weather and 
therefore is regarded as ranking as 
perhaps the most notable flight of 
the kind ever undertaken. 


armistice was signed in November. 
PUR RERI Sa nieces 


Tonight at Hostess House. 


“This evening at thé Hostess House | 
the usual weekly dance and pro- 
gram will be given for all the en- 


listed men of Kelly Field. The mu-/}, 


sic will be furnished by the Kelly 
Field Orchestra. 

‘An excellent programme is being 
arranged by Mrs. Hoit who has 
been on the programme committee 


| time taken was about. 40%. ho 


The total length of the round 
trip was 1,285 air miles and the 


ANMIBULANCE 


OR T * SERVICE 


CROCKETI 2tt 


206 JEFFERSON ST 


for the San Antonio Musical Society 
for the past year, consisting of 
piano numbers by Cosmo McMoon, 
who is acceeded to be the ‘most 
wonderful ‘boy’ pianist heard in 
San Antonio; stories with a ‘“‘punch’’ 
by Mr. Tucker, Russian Mazurka 
and Three Step by Miss Dorothea 
Hoit and partner, and several other 
excellent numbers. 

There will be 250 charming girls 
and their chaperones present ‘to 
help the boys have a pleasant even- 
ing. Dancing begins at 7:30 sharp. 
All officers and enlisted men of 
both fields are invited. 


- Pioneer 
FLOUR 


Unbleached 


PIONEER 
Flour Mills 


Pershing Avenue 


GUNTER HOTEL 


“Internationally Known’? 


DINNER-DANCES | 


Wednesdays and Saturdays 
——— 7:30 to Midnight ——— 


Dinner $1.50 


Reservation Crockett 3992 


The Gunter Cafe 


A. delightful place to enter- 
tain or be entertained. 


The Coffee Room 


Always something extra 
good to eat at moderate prices 
The 8EST cup of COFFEE 
in TOWN. 


PERCY TYRRELL, Mer. 


and Guenther 8t. |-———————————————— 


ry, one hundred forty-six miles ain 

eventy minutes. They left for At=fWeeekly party. Tuesday night in the | am 
manta in Curtiss Airplanes and wiil|recreation room of the mess hall. As 
@entrain there for Washington to-| usual an enjoyable time was had by 
mnight. all who attended. 


ST CA 


po BURKBURNETT OIL | 
fo $1.25 a Share Tomor 


by “HENRY H. HOFFMAN,” President 


mae of midnight, Friday, March 28th, your opportunity to’ buy shige 
Company at’ $1.00 (par value) ends. This is’ absolute and nde 
mader any circumstances. Z 
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Baker and March! § 
| Visit San Antonio 
And Kelly Field 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lighted him more than to go to 
France and see those men America 
sent overseas—clean of body and 
mind, healthy in ethical principles. 
He said he had naught but praise 
for the quality of the soldiers, who 
billeted with the French families 
were gentle, and kind as they aided 
in the domestic duties and who 
went into the trenches strong in 
ipurity, confident in their cause and 
unwavering in their aim as soldi- 
ers. 
Keep Life Standard High. 


| ‘Looking ahead,” he said; “FT 
want to ask you not to stop where 
you are now. Raise the succeeding 
i generation of men as you raised an 
army and make ag fine citizens as 
you did soldiers. Let’s continue 
the) agencies which aided in this 
war and keep the standard of life 
up to the high pitch which the 
war has placed it.” 

The secretary described the 
dreary days in France in March, 
1917, when he had lunch with Gen- 
eral Petain, while thousands of 
German guns roared in the dis- 
tance as the’ great German drive 
got dnder way. He said while the 
drive was under way he sat and 
talked with the allied comamnders 
about thé campaign for 1919 and 
1920. 


“They told me the war could be 
won with America’s help in two or 
three years,” he said. “T came 
back to America and saw the na- 
tion was speeding up. Then I re- 
turned to France and was with 
Pershing when the great independ- 
ent American drive began. The 
battle began at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. The 4 afebebews a: 


<3 = 
they 
had held three yeamee40d on No- 


towns. 


vember 11, the war env 
Germans accepted an armistice 
}humiliating that there is no com- 


fer walk in and hand over his sword 
Hthan sign such an armistice.” 
Full Credit to All. 

“It is fair to say we did great 

things in the war, while at the 
isame time we give full credit to 
Htngland, France and Italy. In 1917 
we had only a handful of men. 
These were spread out to train an 
dit to the regular army, to the na- 
tional army and to the national 
guard. They were moulded into 
one army and the force swayed the 
balance.” 

“T am certain,’’ he said, “that we 
were permitted to grow to be pow- 
erful and moral that we could heip 
in material and moral force when 
the final hour of the world came, 


“A treaty of peace is about to be 
signed. There are two kinds of 
peace possible. Force is one. The 
other is the twentieth century idea. 
~—=. discoveries of science are too 
usefll-to be put to destructive ag- 


PeNcics. 


The plain people who fight mm 
and die and pay, don’t want war. 
The heart of the world wants peace 
and the heart of the world wants 
the League of Nations. 

Cheers for President Wilson. 

“The stricken people of Europe 
want it. They want a chance to 
grow, develop and be free. We have 
a champion over there, a moral lead- 
er.” Here his talk was interrupted 
while the audience cheered for Presi- 
dent Wilson for fully a minute. 

Resuming the secretary said: 

“Leadership is always lonely. 
Leaders are often misunderstood, by 
those who seek to balk them. Little - 
people get into the way. Our cham- 
pion is not dismayed. He knows 
what the world wants. I had rather 
die to support the things which will 
provide peace than to live in pros- 
perity under an arrangement “that 
would _tleave-—the mations subject to 
another world calamity. 

“The spirit of nine million men 
who died in this war, and the spirit 
of millions of women and children; 
are speaking to the men at the peace 
conference, and their voices are 
heard. They speak against any sys- 
tem of seeret treaties and agreements 
which would make possible a recur- 
renre of that catastrophe. 

Mr. Baker said that the reception 
accorded to him and General Marcn 
in San Antonio lightened the load of 
care which has attended the exacting 
inspection trip over the western 
camps. 

General March Speaks. 

The secretary was preceded by 
General March who, spoke briefly on 
“Our Army.” He said that he had 
been stationed in Texas before the 
war and knew Texans and their hos- 
pitality. 

“We Successfully ~-mobilized an 
army and now the task is to demobi- 
lize it,’ General March gaid. 

The size of the army is fixed and 
the demobilization ig going forward 
rapidly. 


—_—— 
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‘Brings Courts Martial Dispute in effect, is an answer to the state- 


toa * Climax by Shutting Off 
From: Colonel a Chance to 
! Answer Gen. Crowder. s. 


Officer ‘Wo Bared rn 


2 


| Army: May Ask Inquiry, but 
: Any, Suggestions ‘Must Be 
Via, Mittary Channels. : 


uae 


is Special tm the aed 
WASHING , March 28. —Th 


amy court ma fal controversy took 
.@ step. forward to-day when Secre- 
“tary of War Baker refused to receiye 


| the Ansell letter Senator Chamber-, 


' ‘lain urged him to make public. The 
only explanation made by Mr. Baker 
“of hig, action was in these words to 
the press: 

-“T have returned to Col. Ansell the} 
\etter which-he sent me with the sug- 
gestion that any recommendations | or 
suggestions: he’ has to make with 
“reference to. improvement in sub- 


stantive tnilitary law or in the pro- 
cedure will bé- welcomed. The par- 


jon March 1. invited Gen, 


ticular letter seems to m6 to be not 


‘helpful, and therefore I have returned 
if to him and have told him that any 
suggestion he wants to make hé can 
make tither through military chan- 
nels or directly to me as the may 

elect.” 

‘This action of- Secretary Baker is 
Anterpreted by military men to mean 


as amie i ie, 

‘Friends. of Col. Ansell, who ‘advo- 
cates reforms in, the United States 
Mnilitary court system, are indignant 
over the action of Secretary Baker. 
They fee] | shat he has been unfair to 
the ofcer, in that he invited | tak 
Crowder to make a statement, 
which he ‘attacked Coloné), then eae 
ing Brigadier General Ansell, and 
now refuses to accept a letter, which, 


ments of Gen. Crowder. 

The statement of Mr. B 
the fat in.the fire. It is gallcved that 
Senator Chamberlain will now make 
public the Ansell letter, which Mr. 

Baker returned, as it is no longer a 
‘confidentia] official document. ~ 

‘The Ansell letter was received by 

‘Seeretary of War Crowell in 

sence of” Mr. Baker. It was 
sent to Senator Chamberlain as a 
confidential paper, Now Mr. Baker’ 
refuses to accept it. 

The only copies of the letter in 
existence are those held by Col. An- 
sell and Senator Chamberlain. If. 
Col. Ansell should give out his he 
would be court martialed for a viola- | 
tion of, army regulations. enator | 
Ghamberlein is’ visiting in Missis-— 


;* Ite isi pelievea that Mr. Baker de- 
‘cided the Ansell “letter was not a 
‘proper thing for.him to/receive, and 
formally returned. The only ground 
on which he could hbase such an 
‘ppinion, it is said, is:that.a contro- 
‘versy between army - officers should 


‘}mot be encouraged. 


Crowder Criticized His Aide. 


_ Friends of Col..Anséll charge that 
the ‘eards are stacked against him, 
and: that .the slightest! infraction. of 
‘the regulations would result in mili- 
tary action against him, They point 
to the stéps that have beén taken’ to 
‘hedge him about and force him either 
to retreat or make a forward “step 
and be court martialed. | 

It is pointed out that Secretary Baker 

Crowder 
‘to present the facts in relation to 
the system, of military justice. In a 
letter to Gen. Crowder’ he assur 
him of his “entire faith in the sys- 
tem of military justice,” both in its 
structure as organized by the stat- 
utes of Congress and the. President’s 
‘regulations. He said, as administered 
during the war, the system ds “essen- 
tially sound.” 
’ To Gen.. Geamian Secretary Baker 
Baid the public’should have the facts 
to refyte stories sent. out by news- 
papers criticising the enuliteny court 
system, 

Gen, Crowder, ‘in his peadouse to 
Mr. Baker, made @ personal attack 
upon Col, Ansell, Friends of Col. An- 


er ennmneeenncemmoman Se ASSOLE that Mr, Baker invited the 


Crowder statement but now refused 
to receive the Anséll answer. 

Among other things, Gen. Crowder 
‘said: “It has been | said that the 


présent military code is archaic. 


merely say that I began what proved 
a tedious. and heartbreaking task of 


‘lyears to obtain a complete revision of 


||revision he never 


the old military code early in my ser- 
vice: personally conducted that task, 
beginning with my appointment as 
Judge Advocate General, and at the 
end of four annual disappointments | 
obtained its complete revision in 1916. | 

“During must ‘of this°time Gen, 
Ansell was one of the most promising 

and trusted officers iin my office. Dur- 
‘ing all the time that the code was in, 
suggested to me. 


'lnor, so far as I can learn, to any one! 


else, any of the ehasees he is saat: 


,) ‘Sen 


| Crowder, 


ator 
‘investlgat 
versy. 
letter, saying that the refusal of Sec-| 
retary Baker to accept it takes it| 


from the class of confidential docu-! 


ments. z 

* Col. Kusein declined to discuss the 
matter to-day. 

Col. Anséll is said to think thet his 
attitude is right and his course 
proper, but to realize that he is being 
cornered by Secretary Baker and Gen. 
and-that a false move on 
his part might bring just what his 
enemies desire, a court martial on 2 
technicality. It is said he does not 
mind a trial, but would dodge one on 
a mere technical offense. 

The action of Secretary Baker to- 
day, it is believed by those conversant 
with the situation, will bring a Con- 
gressional investigation immediately 
upon the convening of Congress. 

-——-_<.—_——- . 
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He may give out the “Ansell | 
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War Department 
Men Overseas \ 


. 


“ 


Drafted Troops wie 


Get Abroad Are ‘Exp 
to Respond. — 


Special to The New York 
WASHINGTON, 
Department has decided, to m: 
mediate call for 50,000 volt 
service in Hurope with the Am 


peditionary Forces. The | call 
prepared and will be issued im 
) by the War Department, 

the recruiting of these xg 

gin at onee. 

The purpose of the depa t 
ing this force is declared to 
50,000 men to take the places. 
number of drafted enlisted 
have good reasons for comi 
this country, under the rules 
by the War Department la 
Bemic Ne OHs The 50, 000 to be 


lief force of 50, 000 men 1 it will 
sary to ask for volunteers. 

The department does not anticiy 
it will haye any trouble in ra 
number of volunteers fixed. — 

The men will be sent to Camp 
Maryland, fot concentratio and 
ing, and wil be sent overseas a: 
possible in batches of 1,000 
It is hoped and expected that 
of men who have already seen 
France or in the army elsey 
who are willing to re-enter 
will volunteer. 

it is also the expectation 
drafted men who have been 


| but who were unable ge 


a result of the signing 
may volunteer, 
an ‘opportunity to go apron 


‘March 28,— he W 


Sees a “ Pardisan Clique” 

“ The members. of the. organization. 
whom I identify were officers who were 
the personal selections of, General An-., 
sell, and représent™mér ély*a smafi par 


“| tisan clique of his followers. _ ‘They are 


— Ghdeiiscts oA of Association 
to Urge Reforms Are-Par- 
tisans of Ansell. 


% NM 42° 


Army Officer, ‘ Close, Besa: of 
Srowder; .Quéstions. Court-Martial 
Experience of Men in Movement. 


es Colonel J. A. Wigmore of the Judge 
dyocate General’s Department of thé 
army, who is one of the officers closest 


te, 


-yocate General, made a statement; yes- 
“terday regarding the newly . organized 
“association of former Judge Advocates 
“which has been formed to gitpport “thé; 
“movement for the reform of the” “Amogit 
ep court-martial procedure. Colonel 

iemore took issue with” some/.of" “the 
Raiements made «inthe arnouncement 
given out by the organization on’ ’EHurs- 
day, and defended the court-martial s¥s= 
‘tem, which is the cause of. the: contro- 
_versy. 

Colonel Wigmore asserted that Major 
George C. Beach, © Major Roscoe 


Stewart, and somé@f the other former 
officers interested in the new organiza- 
‘tion had .no firsthand knowledge of 
court-martial law, and- that during the 
entire time they were in the army. they 
were attached to the war risk insurance 
section of the Judge Advocate General's 
office, with duties, he said, which ‘‘ had 
“no more to do with military justice than 
kalsomine has to do with the ‘stability. 
of: a skyscraper.’”’ All of the members 
of the new association, Colonel Wigmore 
asserted, were partisans of the former 
_ Acting Judge Advocate General, Samuel, 
_T. Ansell. 

Major Stewart at: his office ate 19. West 
_ Borty- fourth Street yesterday said that 

he was an 
Fully 95 per cent. of 

‘the officers of the Judge Advocate Gen- 

‘eral’s Department, he satd; were friends 
and supporters of the demoted fornier! 
D acting chief of the department. Major 
Stewart said’) that both Major. «John 
‘Crowley of Chicago and Major Charles 
‘G. Revelle of St. Louis were officers 
who were identified with. the adminis- 

“tration of military justice during the 
‘period they were in the seryice. Other 
| officers who were active in court-mar- 
tial cases, Major Stewart said, would 
‘be announced next week as additional 
members of the Executive Committee of 
“the new organization. 

Colonel Wigmore was one of the men 
who helped draft the present court-mar- 
tigl regulations... During, the. périod,, of 

heer es he was one of, General Grow- 
er’s chief assistants in the Provost 
“Marshal General's office in Washington. 
_ ‘I happened to he passing through 
- New York on leave,’’ said Colonel Wig- 
_ more, “when I noted in this morning’s 
_hewspapers the annonucement of an or- 
ganization of former judge advocates, 
the stated purpose of the organization 
being to support the moyement for the 
reform of the courts-martial procedure 
of the United. States Army. I note that 
among the members of the new or, ‘gani- 
zation are Major George C. Beach, 
“Major Frederick A. Brown, Major Ros- 
coe Ree Major Robert Reesfioldy wands 
Major Roy ‘D. Keehn. 
' “The facts, as printed; 


ri must: ‘say } 
caused me considerable amusement, be- 
Cause I know most of the, young men 
“mentioned in the announcement. .They 
ware friends of mine, and fine fellows. 
But the fact remains that the situation 
is somewhat amusing when one realizes 
the fact that, in the first place, they 
-only—those that I.k rte cams yinto. the 
army last September! Metober ; and, ‘4 
Gateer in i 


ee Re ee ais é 
retest 


to Major Gen. Crowder, the Judge iAd- - 


lawyers of good standing at ‘the bar,’ but 
men whose organization in no sense is 
representative of any general attitude on 
the part of judge advocates to express a 
spontaneous and sincere dissatisfaction 

with methods of military justice, as ob- 
Dery ed by them in) their’. experience in 
court-martial worl : 

Colonel Wigmore was asked what 
" judge advocates, with court-martial ex- |. 
perience, thought of the charges direct- 
ed against the. present’ administration: 
of military justice. 

‘“No one,”’ he said, “is in:a position. 
as yet to say SP because no bf- 
fort has been made, to canvas their 
opinion: However, I can) cite an’ exam- 
ple of what that opinion probably will 
be if an effort is made to get it. About 
two weeks ago there arrived from 
France a judge advocate who. béfore: the 
war was for thirty years a prominent 
member of the California bar, and wha 
in France was the judge advocate. of 
the largest single court-martial juris- 
diction. This jurisdiction included about 
200,000 men, and had finally passed on 
hundreds of court-martial records. 

‘““When this officer arrived home and 
got in touch with the present discussion 
of the subject of military justice he was 
amazed:and shocked.’ He happens to be 
an old, personal friend of the senioy 
Senator from Oregon, Mr. 
the Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, who began the at- 
tack on the War Department by his 
spéech in the Senate on Dec, 30 Jast. 

“This returned officer was totally 
unable to comprehend the basis or the 
motive back of Senator Chamberlain’s 
attack on the system of military justice, 
because it seemed to him entirely base-~ 
less.. After thirty years in civil prac- 
tice he had been brought into. the Army, 
and ‘promptly sent to France, where he || 
had observed: the entire ' court- ‘martial 
system from the ground up,’ and. itis 
his opinion that as a system; 
form exists in any 
the present tinie. 


Tells of Conditions in Franiee.. ; Ry | 


“Te found that the Acting ‘Jude’ 
Advocate General's Office in Franée‘had 
been most scrupulous in its procedure 
to protect the accused . 
ceivable*manner ahd the only differen- 


ces of opinion that had ‘arisen between 
his immediate superiors and himself. 
arose from cases where’ his ‘superiors 
were, as he believed; neédlessly scrupu- 
lous to preserve every detail of protec- 
tion. that could be devised in? favor of: 
the aceused men. In his opinion the 
men’ of the American’ Mxpeditionary 
Force got a square deal from: start te 
finish. He spoke of the system as he 
personally observed it and without any. 
prejudice. He beHeved this campaign of 
fault finding to be totally unjustified.’ 

Colonel Wigmore explained» why he’ 
had seen fit.to make a Statement ina 
controversy in which to /date only--the 

Secretary of War, Senator Chamber- 
lain, Colonel Ansell,.and General Crow- 
Sar have made any expression of opin- 
ons. 

“he main Feason for my statement, fi, 
he said, ‘‘is due'to the reitération in 
the: manifesto © of “these officers of the 
new organizations of the rather stale 
assertion that the present , American 
court-martial system dates kack to be- 
fore the American, Revolution and that 
it is the system, in effect in. Germany 
and Russia. The-faects are ‘that the 
present court-martial system -was_en- 
tirely revised in 1916°and* was passed by 
the Sixty-third Congress and = became 


Chamberlaiti, | 


in: every. con- } 


law in March, 1917, just one-month be- | 
fore ‘this’ country entered the war. I} 
had an active share in the revision of 
the court-martial procedure and was as- 
aisted by Major Balanton Winship, one 
of the ablest officers.in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's: Department,-who went 
overseas as the Chief Judge Advocate 
ef the Rainbow Division. ~ This . talk 
about the system being antiquated and 
going back to the Middle Ages ‘is noth- 
ing more nor less than punk.” 

When Major Stewart, who js the Sec- 
retary of the Association’ of Former 
Judge Advocates, was asked if he had 
anything’ to say, in reply to Colonel 
Wigmore, he replied that a statement 
would. be. issued,- probably todav. In 
the meantime, he ‘added, Major Beach, 
himself and the other members of, the 
executive committee were going ahead 
organizing the. association... which, thes 
said would be nationwide in scope. 


no better} 
army in Europe.at |} 


Oy whe; My a fe. 
Secretary Ue q /' off United 
States Refuses Publicity to 


Answer ‘to’ Defense of Courts- 


ointed out by edie EH. GiarkBuRs 
jain, United States Senator from Ore- 
gon, in the bill which he introduced 
in the last Congress in order to bring 
about procedure on courts-martial ac- 
tions which will secure adequate pro- 


aatels sees ue Inquiry Opens | tection to men accused of military 

, offenses,” according to an interview) 
| granted to a representative of this 
Special to The Christian Science Menno hondea yesterday by Major Beach and | 


from its Washington News Office 
" WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


Major Stewart. | 
“The public mind should not be} 
—The controversy over the system of | made to lose sight of the real issue by 
courts-martial in the United States/ gaining the impression, which he at- 
Army yesterday took an unexpected | titude of Secretary Baker and General 
turn when Newton D. Baker, Secre-| Crowder unfortunately gives, that the) 
tary of War, refused to receive, much whole thing is nothing but a depart- 
‘less make public, the answer of Lieut.-| mental row between Secretary Baker 
Col, Samuel T. Ansell to the defense | and General Crowder on the one side 
\ 

{ 

i 

| 

| 


of the existing régime made by Maj.-| and Colonel Ansell on the other.” 
Gen. Enoch H. Crowder at the request 
of the Secretary of War himself. ! should be treated just as any question 
. This defense, embodying a strong of jurisprudence is treated in the de- 
attack on Lieutenant-Colonel Ansell, 1, | velopment of procedure in civil courts. 
‘was published on the Monday preced-| It inyolyes fundamental questions of 
ing Secretary Baker’s departure for jurisprudence and the constitutional 
an inspection trip, after having been rig. 
held for several days for release. The | 
arrangement for the release of this | 


a ea 


“The reform: of military justice 


ts of our soldiers as citizens. 
Bill | Before Senate Committee 
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WIGMORE DEFENDS. 
COURTS OF THE ARMY. 


Says Organizers of Association 
to Urge Reforms Are-Par- 
.tisans of Ansell. 


CALLS SITUATION AMUSING 


Army Officer, “Close. Associate of 


. Crowder;.Questions Court-Martial 
Experience of Men in Movement. 


Colonel J. A. Wigmore of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department of the 
army, who is one of the officers closest 
to Major Gen. Crowder, the Judge iAd- 
vocate General, made a statement; yes- 


terday regarding the newly .organized 
association of former Judge Advocates 


which has been formed to support ‘thé, 
movement for the reform of the “Amori- 
can court-martial procedure Colonel 
Wigmore took issue with some“ofthe 
statements made in-the-announcement 
given out by the organization on "EHurs- 
day, and defended the court-martial SYS= 
tem, which is the cause of.the--contro- 
versy. 

Colonel Wigmore asserted that Major 
George Cc. Beach, Major Roscoe 
Stewart, and som@ef the other former 
officers interested in the new organiza- 
tion had no firsthand knowledge~ of 
court-martial law, and-that during the 
entire time they were in the arniy.. they 
were attached to the war risk insurance 
section of the Judge Advocate General’s 
office, with duties, he said, which ‘‘ had 
no more to do with military justice than 
kalsomine has to do with the ‘stability 
of; a skyscraper.’’ All of the members 
of the new association, Colonel Wigmore 
asserted, were partisans of the former 
Acting Judge Advocate General, Samuel 
T. Ansell. 

Major Stewart at his office at 19. West! 
Forty-fourth Street yesterday said that 
he was glad to admit that he was an 
Ansell partisan. , Fully 95 per cent. of 
the officers of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department, he satd; were friends 
and supporters of the demoted former. 
acting chief of the department. Major 
Stewart said that both Major. «John 
Crowley of Chicago and Major Charles 
G. Revelle of St. Louis were officers 
who were identified with. the ‘adminis- 
tration of military justice during the 
period they were in the service. Other 
officers who were active in court-niar- 
tial cases, Major Stewart said, would 
be announced next week as additional 
members of the Executive Committee of 
the new organization. 

Colonel Wigmore was one of the men 
who helped draft the present court-mar- 
tial regulations... During, the, périod,,of 
hostilities he was one of General Crow- 
ders chief assistants in the Provost 
Marshal General's office i ashington. 

‘I happened to be passing through 


New York on leave,’’ said Colonel Wig- 
more, ‘‘ when I noted in this morning’s 
newspapers the annonucement of an or- 
gan tion of former judge advocates, 


the stated purpose of the organization 
being to support the movement for the 
reform of the courts-martial procedure 
of the United Ste Army. I note that 
among the members of the new organi- 
zation are Major George C. Beach, 
Major Frederick A. Brown, Major R 
coe Stewart, M r Robert Redfieldyand: 
Major Roy -D. eehn. : 
‘The facts; as printed; If 
caused me considerable amusement, 
cause I know most of the, young 
mentioned in the announcement. 
are friends of mine, and fine fellows. 
But the fact remains that the situation 
is somewhat, arnusing when one realizes 


must‘say 

be- } 
men 
They 


the fact that, in the first place, they 
only—those that I .know-—came jinto the | 
army last September? And October ; gid) 


sécondly, that their entiré career in=the'| 
army was passed in the War Risk In- 
surance Section, which has no more to 
do with military justice than kalsomine’ 
has to do with the stability: Of a sky 
scraper. 


Sees a “ Partisan Clique” 


“The members. of the organization, 
whom I identify were officers who were 
the onal selections .of General An- 
sell, and re ee aene mérely° a smafi par- 

: of his. followers. They are} 
od standing at‘the bar, but 
men whose organization -in no sense is 
representative of any general attituc 
the part of judge advocate 
spontaneous and sincere diss¢ 
with methods of military jus 


pers 


@, as ob- 


served by them im their’ experience in 
court-martial work.”’ 
Colonel Wigmore was asked what} 


with court-martial ex-| 
of the charges direct- 


advocates, 
thought 


judge 
perience, 


ed against the. present’ administration 
of military justic 

‘No. one,” he d, ‘‘is insa position 
as yet to say po vely because no &f- 
fort has been r le. to canvas their 
opinion: However, I can-cite an!exam- 
ple of what that opinion probably. will 
be if an effort is made to it. About 
two weeks ago there arrived from 


France :a judge advocate who. before. the 
war was for thirty years a prominent 
member of the California bar, and whq 
France was the judge advocate. of 
the largest single court-martial juris- 
diction. This jurisdiction included about 
200,000 men, and had finally passed on 
hundreds of court-martial records. 
‘When this officer arrived home and 
got in touch with the present discussion 
of the subject of military justice he wa'’s 
amazed-and shocked.’ He happens to be | 
an old, personal friend of the senior} 
Senator from Oregon, Mr. Chamberlaiti, | 
the Chairman of the. Senate Committee | 
on Military Affairs, who began the at-| 
tack on the ‘War Department by his 
speech in the Senate on Dec. 30 Jast. 
“This returned officer was totally 
unable to comprehend the basis or the 
motive back of Senator Chamberlain’s 
attack on the system of military justice, 
ause it seemed to him entirely base- 
After thirty years in civil prac- 
e he had been brought into the Army 


and ‘promptly sent to France, where ‘he 
had observed: the entire ‘court-martial | 
system from the ground.up,: and. itis | 


no better’ 
in Europe. at 


his opinion that as a 
form exists in any 
the present time. 
Tells 
‘Te found 
Advocate 


system; 
army 


of Conditions in France, 


that the Acting syudee 
General's Office in Franée‘had 
been most scrupulous in its procedure } 
to protect the accused .in.» every. con- 
ceivable*manner ahd the only differen- 
ces of opinion that had arisen between 
his immediate superiors and himself 
arose from cases where his ‘superiors 
were, as he believed, neédlessly scrupu- 
lous to preserve every detail of protec- 
tion. that could be devised im favor of: 
the aceused men. In his opinion the 
men: of the American-~ Expeditionary | 
Force got a square deal from:start: ‘te 
finish. He spoke of the system as he} 
personally observed it and without any.| 
prejudice. He beHeved this campaignoof | 
fault finding to be totally unjustified.’’ 

Colonel Wigmore explained» why he | 
had seen fit.to make a Statement in a 
controversy in which to /date only’-the 
Seeretary of Wa Senator Chamber- 
lain, Colonel Ansell,-and General Crow- 
der made any expression of opin- 


have 
ions. | 
““The main reason for my statement,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘is due to the reiteration in 
manifesto of ‘these officers of the 
organizations of the rather stale 


the 
new 


serti that the present ,American | 
court-martial system dates. hack to be- | 
fore > Ame in, Revolution and that | 
it is em. in effect in. Germany | 
and The«faets are the | 


that 


present court-martial system -w en- 


and* was passed by 
and became 
just one-month be- 


tirely revised in 1916 
the Sixty-third Congress 
law in ‘March, 1917; 
fore ‘this’ country entered the. war. Tj} 
had an active share in the revision of 
the court-martial procedure and was as- 
sisted by Major Balanton Winship, one 
of the ablest officers: in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's. Department; -who went 
overseas as the Chief Judge. Advocate 
ef the Rainbow Division. * This — talk 
about the system being antiquated and 
going back to the Middle Ages-‘is noth- 
ing more nor less than bu 


When Major who {8 the Sec- 
retary of the tion’ of Former 
Judge Advocat asked if he h 


anything. to sayin reply .to Colonel 


Wiemore, he replied that statement 
would. be. issued,. probably today In 
the meantime, he added. Major Beach, 
Hirscle and te other members of. the 
A committee going ahead 

p which she 


: in scope, 


ANSELL REJOINDER 
SUPPRESSED BY | 


OFFICIAL ORDER’ 


UA the a 4 


Secretary of Wat of ‘United 


States Refuses Publicity to! 
Answer ‘to Defense of Courts- | 
Martial — Bar Inquiry Opens | 


Special to The Christian § 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


cience Monitor 


1 


—The controversy over the system of 


courts-martial in 
Army yesterday took an 
turn when Newton D. Baker, 
tary of War, 


Col, Samuel T. 
of the Secretary of War himself. 


This defense, embodying 
attack on Lieutenant-Colonel 


the United States 
unexpected 
Secre- 
refused to receive, much 
less make public, the answer of Lieut.- | 
Ansell to the defense | 
of the existing régime made by Maj.- | 
Gen. Enoch H. Crowder at the request | 


was published on the Monday preced- 


ing Secretary Baker’s departure for} 


an inspection trip, after having been 


held for several days for release. 


arrangement for the release of this! 


The} 


correspondence was such as to insure 


it the maximum of publicity. 


The communication sent to Lieuten-} 


ant-Colone]l Ansell on Friday was not 


made public, and cannot be made pub- | 
1| 


lie, as the Secretary of War 
even to receive it. 
this refusal were 


refused 


not 


The grounds for 
specifically | on by a law officer 


stated, Secretary Baker merely saying | 


that the letter did 


not seem to him 


to be “helpful,’, and inviting recom- 


mendations:for the improvement of the} 


service. 


Ansell Letter Returned 


“T have returned to Colonel Ansell,” 


said the Secretary, 


“the letter which 


he wrote me, and have told him that 


! would welcome any suggestions or 
recommendations which he 
make. for the 


would 
improvement of the 


seryice, either to myself directly, or 
through the ordinary military chan- 


nels. 
be helpful.” 
This action, 
while the defense of the existing 
tem, and the 
Colonel,- Ansell General 


made by 


Crowder were sent broadcast through | 


The letter did not seem to me to 


it is taken, means that 
sys- 
attack.on Lieutenant- 


the country, the American people are 
not to be permitted to judge of Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel Ansell’s 


an@ actually, it appears, 
Col. J. .H. Wigmore, 
General Crowder who, it is intimated, 
secured his own promotion through 
the latter. 

The correspondence invited by the 
Secretary of War was published in full 
in the Official Bulletin of March 10. 
It was intimated on Friday that the 
officers in General Crowder’s’ office 
have secured 70,000 copies of the bul- 
letin, and that these will 
throughout the country: at the expense 
of the government. 


Investigation Likely 

As things stand, there are only two 
ways in which Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ansell can defend himself against the 
aspersions cast on him, which were 


to the effect that he hoped the contro-j 


yersy would redound to his gain, and 


that he would supplant General Crow- |} 


der as Judge Advocate-General. . He 
can invite a court of inquiry, which 
would inevitably 
Secretary of War, who has already 
refused to make his defense public, 
and at whose invitation the attack 
was made; 
sional investigation would clear the 
matter up. It was indicated on Friday 
that the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee would go into the matter, and, 
if only in the interests of justice to an 
individual, get all the facts and clear 
up the matter to the satisfaction of 
the public. 

It was pointed out further that if 
it was: proper for the Secretary of War 
to invite and publish a letter defend- 
ing the system and attacking the offi- 
cer who had led the attack, it would 
paturally follow as a fair and just 
corollary that the answer should Le 
made public. Secretary Baker 
not think this the proper course, 
merely invites recommendations that 


must be made through channels | 
known to be hostile. Lieutenant- | 
Colonel Ansell made reconimenda-} 


tions as early as 1906, and this; it is 
said, will be borne out by the records 
of the department, but they .were 
brushed aside, as General Crowder an- 
parently believed that the fiat of the} 
military command should be the domi- 
nating feature in the administration 
of military justice. 


Association appointed by its president! 
investigate the administration of! 
first open} 


to 


military justice, held its 


be sent! 


or a sweeping congres-! 


does | 
but | 


reply to sev- 
eral strictures on his integrity ds an 
officer made by General Crowder in a 
fetter in¥ited by the Secretary of War. 
written by 
an attaché of 


cedure. Maj. George C. Beach of New 


York is acting chairman, Maj. Freder-' 
jick. A. Brown of Chicago, vice-chair-' 


aR lee justice and court-martial pro- 
| 


man, and Maj. Roscoe Stewart of New 
York, secretary. 
“The committee’s purpose is to urg 

; passage of legislation along the lines 
pointed out by George E. Chamber- 
lain, United States Senator from Ore- 
} $on, in the bill which he introduced 
in the last Congress in order to bring 
about procedure on courts-martial ac- 
i tions which will secure adequate pro- 
tection to men accused of military 


i granted to a representative of this 
' office yesterday by Major Beach and 
| Major Stewart. 
“The public 


mind should not 


gaining which 


titude of Secretary Baker and General 


the impression, he at- 


| whole thing is nothing but a depart-| 


and Colonel Ansell on the other.” 
“The reform. of military 


of jurisprudence is treated in the de- 
i velopment of procedure in civil courts. 


It invyolyes fundamental questions of 
jurisprudence and the constitutional 


if 
| rights of our soldiers as citizens. 
| Bill Before Senate Committee 

“The bill now pending before the 
Senate Military Affairs 
| provides: in substance: 
1 “1. That no soldier shall 
brought to trial until the 
| preferred against him shall be passed 
to determine their 


be 


legal sufficiency. 
“Under the present system men are 
brought to trial either where 


i 
| 
| Crowder unfortunately gives, that the 
i 


mental row between Secretary Baker | 
and General Crowder on the one side 


justice | 
} should he treated just as any question 
a strong} 
Ansell, 


offenses,” according to an interview 


be; 
made to lose sight of the real issue by | 


| 


Committee | 


charges | 


the | 


charges themselves do not constitute | 


an offense, or where the evidence does 
‘not make out a prima facie case 
}against the man. 
“2, That a law officer 
}a member 
| capacity corresponding to that of a 
judge in a criminal court, who shall 
pass on questions of law and evidence 
arising during the trial. 

“Under the present system the 
court is made up:entirely of laymen, 
as far as the legal profession is con- 


shall sit as 


cerned, the reason being, first, that 
in a large percentage of trials the 


records are filled with errors of law 


evidence; second, that men are con- 
victed on insufficient evidence, and, 
third, that men are convicted of one 
offense when they were charged with 


; the commission of a totally different | 


offense. 


3, That competent counsel shall be 


provided for the defense of the “ac- 
cused. 
“Under the present system court- 


}martial records disclose that in sub- 
| stantially 65 per cent of the cases the | 


accused is not defended by compe- 
tent counsel; that in 70 per cent of 
the cases such counsel are usually 
second lieutenants, that is to say, line 
officers who have recently entered the 
service, and who know nothing about 
courts-martial procedure, let alone 


i 


| 
| 


| 


| shall be binding 
be selected by the} 


law. The result is that many innocent 
men haye been made by their counsel 


to plead guilty, and that men who have | 


committed trivial offenses have had 
imposed harsh sentences because of 
failure of their counsel to introduce 
evidence in their behalf. 


Review of Record 

“4. That after the trial the record 
shall be reyiewed by a. law officer on 
the staff of the commanding officer 
who conyened the court. His review 


officer.. That the commanding 
shall not have power, if he is dis- 
satisfied with the finding made by 


court, to return ,the' finding to the 
court, and in substance direct the 


eourt to enter a finding of ‘guilty’ 
where the finding has been ‘not guilty’ 
or one imposing greater punishment. 
“Under the present system a com- 
manding officer is really the court, 
the finding of the court-martial being 
no more than a recommendation to 
him as to the disposition to be made 
of the case. If a man is guilty he has 
the power in effect to direct the court 
to reconsider its finding and enter a 
finding of ‘guilty.’ If a man is given 
a light sentence he can direct the 
court to impose a heavy sentence. 


or 


5. That there shall be created ap- 


upon the commanding | 
officer | 


of the court-martial in a| 


such as the erroneous admission of, 


pellate jurisdiction in the office of the] 


judge advocate-general, whereby that 
office can not only review, but also 
revise and modify all findings where 
errors of law have been committéd, 
or where the evidence does not justify 
the finding made. 

“Under the present system the office 
of the judge advocate-general has the 
power simply to review court-martial 
findings and to make recommendations 


|to the commanding officer -who con- 


yened the court, in case the officer dis- 
The Committee of the American Bar; 


agrees with the finding made. A com- 
manding Officer is under no duty to 
follow this recommendation. There js, 
therefore, no real appellate jurisdic- 


session in the law school of George-! tion, and in all cases except where the 


town University on Friday. 
messes testifying were Lieut.-Cols. E.! 
R. Keedy, Robert W. Millar 


The wit-; j 


death sentence is imposed or where 
/a commissioned officer is being tried 


and | (which cases must be finally confirmed 


Colonel Tucker, all three on the ee by the President) the action of the 


of General Crowder. 


Legislation to to Be Urged 


its 


|! commanding officer on appeal is abso- 


; lutely final. 


| 


“The enactment of the above provi- 


| sions into law would go a great way 


| 
‘Temporary Organization in New York | 


to Seek Court-Martial Reform 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from Bastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—A group,.of 
lawyers, all officers formerly con- 
nected with the department of the 
judge advocate-gener-l, 


have effected | 


a temporary organization for the pur-.: 


pose of supporting the reform of mili- , 


its 
as such.” 


to liberalizing the present military 
| code, and toward securing for our 
soldiers real justice in court-martial 
trials. Our present code is antiquated, 
and was adopted at the time when 
military forces were paid mercenaries. 
It is wholly out of keeping with pres- 
ent times and conditions. This coun- 
try is a democracy. Its soldiers are 
citizens. They should be treated 


——— |e 


“Aiding Court-Martial Reform 


_ Secretary Baker shows reassur- 
ing readiness to meet the court- 
martial issue squarely. His ap- 
‘poitttment of an advisoty commit- 
tee of the American bar associa-| 
tion to recommend changes in the} 
system and his request that the} 
committee call attention to any in- 
dividual cases of injustice that may 
impress them upon examination of 
the records indicates his acceptance 
of the basic contention of the crit- 
ics. This contention is simply that 
‘the principles of law and justice 
‘which apply in civil life . cannot 
‘tightly be waved aside under the 
plea of military necessity and a 
,theory that military law is merely 
|an executive code. There has been 
no disagreement respecting the ob- 
vious fact that army discipline and 
oecieney demand, especially in 


time of war, a code of prompt ac- 
tion and some short cuts; but they 
do not justify arbitrary disregara 
of the rights of the accused to fair 
trial and review. 
_This position is strongly indorsed 
by the group of lawyers who setved 
with the judge advocate-general’s 
office during the war and have now 
organized to work for the reform 
of the court-martial system. They 
were, they say, “amazed and 
“shocked” by the system as they 
found it, securjng no adequate pro- 
tection for men charged with mili- 
tary crimes, and permitting the 
punishment of innocent men and 
the imposition of unduly harsh sen- 
tences. This bit of history, given 
in their statement, throws light on 
the situation:— 

Our court-martial system has been 
Inherited from Bnglish law as it exr 
isted prior to the American Revolu- 
ltion; it had its inception in medieval 

|days when soldiers were not free citi- 
zens of the flag under which they 
served, but were either paid mer: 
cenaries or armed retainers of petty 
lords. Those were times when armies 
were made yp of men who consti- 
tuted the dregs of society, or were no 
more than the chattels of military 
commanders. Hngland, France and 
other democratic countries have 
changed and liberalized their military 
codes so as to insure justice to their 
soldiers; but our armies are still gov- 
erned by this brutal, medieval court- 
martial system which has survived 
outside of the United States only in 
\Germany and in Russia. 

The bar agsociation committee, 
whose chairman is Martin Conboy, 
director of the selective draft for 
New York city, is already holding 
sessions at Washington. There is 
no reason to doubt that their work 
will be helpfully constructive. 


ee RE 


Says They Re 


Service of a PR fe n- 
complainingly 3a i 

Washington, March 29—Officersjan 
men of the cavalry regiments on duty 
along the Mexican border are render- 
ing the country a service of a high 
,character according to Secretary 
aker, and are facing unpleasant con- 
| ditions in a. spirit of uncomplaining 
loyalty that is worthy of the warmest 
praise. During his recent tour of in- 
spection with Gen March the secre- 
tary said to-day he passed along 2 
large\ portion of the border and saw 
for himself the lonely posts in this 
desert region where men were camped 
jin small detachments patroling the 
/porder. These men, he added, were 
lamong the “most loyal, uncomplain- 
‘ing, alert and efficient” in the army, 
and he doubted if any higher service 
‘to the country had been rendered by 
any other portion of the - military 
establishment. ; 

Gen March pointed out that a sur- 
prisingly large number of re-enlist- 
ments were being received among the 
porder regiments. An average of about 
200 men per regiment, he said, nad 
renewed their enlistment contracts, AS 
to the Mexican bandit raid and 
counter-operations by the cavalry on 
the border, Secretary Baker said he 
believed the prompt handling of that 
| case would serve to 
in the future, 


z a 


discourage bandits’ 


escarrs 


WL STONE 


“SOFT” WAR 08S 


VSHICATE 


Republicans Determined to 
Turn Light on “Bombproof” | 
Positions Secured by | 


Rich Young Men. | 


TO CALL FOR RECORDS 
OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Inquiry Also Planned Into All 
Expenditures by Ba- 
ker’s Department. 


(Special to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, March 31.7Ke- 
publican members of the House will 
demand an inquiry into the ‘‘bomb- 
proof” jobs they declare were given 
by the War and Navy Departments | 
to rich young men or sons of wealthy 
and influential citizens to save ther 
from the draft. 

A resolution for a thorough in- 
vestigation of the reports that sev- 
eral\ thousand men of draft age were 
tucked away in the departments at 
Washington is now’ being prepared 
and will be introduced soon after the 
House meets. It will assert, in the 
preamble, that many men of means 
were given commissions to remove 
them ‘from the jurisdiction of their 
local draft boards, 

A dragnet is to be used in this in- 
quiry. One of the requests will be 
\for the files of the offices of the, 
‘Secretaries of the Army and Navy. In 
that way all of the correspondence: 
leading up to such appointments wil 
‘be made public. 

It is charged by Republicans tha 
certain Democrats used their posi 
tions on important committees to get 
sons of favorite constituents in 
bomb-proof places in the army or 
navy or Shipping Board while the 
sons of less fortunate men were sent 
to the front to fight. It is alleged 
that.one well-known House commit- 
tee. Ghairman secured such positions 
for six young men from his district. 

Aftey “Swivel-Chair Brigade.”’ 


It is understood now that Repre- 
sentatives Britten, or Rodenberg, or 
Knutson of Minnesota will be select- 
ed to conduct this investigation. 
| Coupled with this inquiry will be 
one to ascertain the number of com- 
missioned men held in the service 
without definite work or plans. This 
will reach many young men in Wash- 
ington who belong to the “swivel- 
chair” brigade. 

‘This is not to be a part of the 
formal programme of the Repuwbli- 
cans. Majority leader Mondell has 
stated that the principal work of the 
House will be the consideration of 
constructive legislation, tut, while 
this is goimg on, such active mem- 


Britten of Mlinois; Zihlman of Mary- 
land and others of the ‘committees on 
expenditures will be busy investigat- 

ing. ‘ 


-eared for by 601 


' 
1 
1 
; 


bers as Representatives Miller of | 
Minnesota, Rodenberg, Graham and | 


them wi 
thorities. Rep 
claim that 1,800 


To Ask Sweeping 

Representative Gri 
is preparing a resolutio 
authority to investigate 
jtures of the War De 
| will make a sweeping int 
‘letting of contracts and pt 
‘supplies. One of the:charge: 
i be gone into is to theo! i 
; contractors were turned dow! 
camp. construction contracts 
of the fat jobs went to big con 
‘who reaped quite a harve 
‘alleged that bit contractors. 
i mitted to get. the big profits an 
‘urn the jobs over to small 
j tractors. e 
4 
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“ 
r co 


The Post Officd Department 1 
to be conducted by 
Zihlman, is to be 2 
cover the ta 
fond operating of the wire | 
‘he charges of the Postal Tel 
‘and Cable Company that the ¢ 
‘ment is boosting rates t ‘ 
| Western Union and take ca 
jerease in wages will be a feat 
| The investigations to ‘be me 
ipa authorized early after © 
laonvenes so that whatever is F 
‘out can be used for camp F 
poses, : 
| $e 


gation, 
sentative 
one, It will 
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ACE ARMY OF _ | 


109,000 PLANNED 

am 6, Special Insigna, Traditions 
and Officers of Present Outfit 
; Will Be Retained 


4 WAR DIVISIONS 
TO BE PERPETUATED 


6th Division on List to Be Or- 
ganized as Part of New Force: 


mn 


| Washington, March 29—Orders 
made public to-day by Gen March, 
chief of staff, provide for the organiza- 
tion of the regular army at a peace 
| strength of 509,000 officers and men! 
ace ‘prans that are a radical de-, 
‘parture from the pre-war estabiish- | 
ment. ‘The effect is to carry into 
the peace time establishment the “one 

y” organization which absorbed 


ular, national guard and national 
ny during the war into the army of 
United States. This ig accom- 
ed by perpetuating in the per- 
nent establishment the numerical 
ignations, names, special insignia, | 
stories and traditions and where. 
sible | the commissioned personnel | 
he divisions, regiments and other | 
ts which have particularly bril-| 
war records, 


@ organized the number and ap- | 
‘oximately the same home area as 
_of the war divisions. The new 

ion, in each case, will be ré- 

ed exclusively from that area, 

sh is an adaption of the system 

ng employed in continental armies 
feature of the plan is the assizu- 
mt of 42d division, which will suc- 

d the famous Rainbow division of 

' time, to become the cavalry di- 
)wision of the new army.’ It will be 
recruited from all parts of the coun- 


ivy as will be the seven regular di- 
Visions retained and which are how | 
Of the army of occupation, Each 
he seyensregular divisions now in 
mce also-is assigned. to)a home 
camp as a permanent. base and will 
bé sent to that camp when svithdrawn 
tro ef Dat 4 
i De pe os vA) 
One Fleld An 
Pending further 


oo es 


explanation. the) 
being followed call for the or- 
nization of one field army of five 
: ae The Ist and 2d corps are 
|Bow composed of the 1st to 7th divis- 
‘ions, now overseas, and the otiiers 
vill he formed at home when the new 
divisions haye been created. ‘Tne 
peace strength basis. of an infantry 
n to which these units will be 
ted is 16,883 officers and men. 
2d, the cavalry division, will 
We a peace strength of 15,078. 
One project still under discussion in 
connection with the localization of the! 
fe sions is that of offering to officers! 


Suey 


of the war-time divisions comnuiis- 


ions in the new regular units. ‘This 
ould enable the war department to 
into the regular service somie 
eral Officers of national guard 
isin, it is understood, to command 
ubstantially the same uni they 
commanded in France. In thé case of 
New York division to he located 
amp Upton, it is regarded as prob- 
hat Maj-Gen John F, O’Ryan, 
commanded the 27th division, 
oifered command of the new 
division to carry that designa- 


39) 

ar regimen 
r and other insignia of 
is retained, ihe personnel to 
Plied later by recruitment. The re- 
cruiting area of : 
shown, the first seven to be nation- 

|| Wide in composition: — 
First division (Camp Pike, Ark.), 
unchanged as now organized. 

Second division 


regiments substituted for the Sth 
6th Marine regiments, 
Third division (Camp Lee, 
|| unchanged, 
Fourth division 
unchanged, 


Fifth division (Panama), unchanged. 


Sixth division 
Sheed, 

Seventh division (Philippine islan is~ 
Alaska and Mexican borden), st 
changed except for additional infantry 
brigade attached. This ig to he the 
1834 brigade, colored, formerly of the 
92d division, colored, and will | be 
composed of the 24th and 25th regu- 
lar. regiments and the 350th machine 
sun battalion of the 92a div 


(Honolulu), un- 


(Camp Devens, |¢hine gun 


Retained: 5st 
ade; 101st. and 
regiments; 


151st artillery 

gun battalion; 
unition trains; 
assigned; 13th 
ments, 


te ae 
artillery brigade: 
804th artillery: 
tary train and 
lars assigned: 
Twenty-ei 
J. Area, 
55th infantr: 


ntry, 
Dix, 


29th Division to Bo at Camp ree 

Twenty-ninth . division amp | 
‘Meatle. Mra. Area," Maryland, New 
Jersey, Délaware, Virginia and Dis- 
trict of Colymbia). Retained: oith 
infantry brigade; 111th and 112th ar- 
tillery, 110th, Lith machine-gun bat- | 
talion, 114th train headquarters, muli- 
tary police, engineers, field signal 
battalion and amyunition train. I've 
79th division, 160th infantry and 155th 
artillery brigades; 320th infantry and 
810th artillery; 312th machine-gun 
battalion; 305th suppty and sanitary 
train. Regulars assigned: 12th, 17th 
and 63d infantry; 11th cavalry. : 

Thirtieth division (Camp Jac soon, 
Ss. C., Area: Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina). Retained: 59th and 
60th infantry brigades; ilith ins 
fantry; 118th, 114th and 115th artil- 
lery; 118th. 114th and }15th machine- 
gun battalions; 105th train head- 
quarters, engineers, field signal et 
talion and ammunition train; ony 
90th division, 16th artillery brigade; 
from 88th division, 313th supply and 
sanitary trains; from 87th division, 
87th cavalry; Femulare assigned: 20th, 

th infantry, 

OO tailor (Camp Custer, Mich., 
area, Wisconsin, Minnesota, norte 
and South Dakota and Michigan). 
Retained: 50th infantry and 59th sue 
tillery brigades; 128th infantry, 120th 
and 12ist avtillers regiments; 119th, 
120th and 121st machine gun bat- 
talions; 107th train headquarters, 
military police, field signal battalion | 
and ammunition train. From 85th 
division: 828t Nery and 339th 
infantry. Fron 109th | 
supply and 

34th cay. 

Oth and 


be sup- 
each division also is 


( (Camp Dodge, Ta.). 
In 4th brigade, 8th and 49th Ta). | 
and | 
Va); ! 
(Camp Kearney, Cal.,), | 


‘yom || Wash. Area, 


train 
en- 
and 
From 48th divi- 
and i61st artil- 
supply and sani- 
cavalry. Reguars 
«nd d7th infantry, 
86th division: (Camp Travis, Tex., 
area, Arkansas, Mississippi, Leuis- 
jana, Texas and Oklahoma). ‘Re> 
tained: 71st infantry brigade: 1834 
artillery regiment: 131st and 12a 
machine gun battalions; 11th train 
headquarters; military police, field 
talk : 
rain. 4 
infantry vy. Pee 
90th divi é 
battalion. 
Supply and s 
tillery briza 
$d, 19th, 35th an 
artillery; 90th r 
10th cavalry, 
87th division: 
Area, 


14th 
are 


(Camp Sherman. 0. 
é West Virginia and Ohio.) Re 
mined : 784 and 74th infantry hri- 
safes; 148 infantry: 135th and 186th 
artillery ; 13éth, 185th and 186th ma- 
i attalions; military police: 
field .signay, papanes ana Sa | 
rain, From 884 divisions 158th arti} | 
Jery brigade; 332q infantry; 3USch 
Supply and Sanitary trains, and ‘834 
cavalry. Regulars ass'e>s9: 21st and 
Oth infantry; S2q artillery, 
eae Camp Taylor Gets sist | 
sist division: (Camp Taylor, Ky. 
VAeaae Indiana, and Hrantucre. Re. | 
tained: 161st. infantry brigade; 322d 
infantry; 316th, Slith and 818th ma- 
chine gun battalions; 306th train 
headquarters, military police, field sig- 
nal battalion, engineers and emmuni+ 
tion train, 
infantry brigade, From 88th division: 
63a artillery brigade; 151st infantry; 
Listh supply. and sanitary trains and 
88th cavalry. Regulars assigned: 5th 
and 43q infantry; 2d and 81st and §24| 
artillery. ; 7 
82d division: (Camp Gordon, Ga. 
Area, Georgia, Pieris and Alabama.) | 
Retained: 163d infantry brigade: 326th 
infantry; 319th, 320th and 21st artil- | 
lery; 819th, Sr0th and $2ist machine 


gun battalions; 807th train headquar- 


ters, military police, engineers, field | 


signal battalion and ammunition train. |’ 
From 81st division: 61st infantry bri: | 
gede; 56th artillery brigade; “108th 
SupPly and sanitary trains and 31st: 
cavalry. 
and 35th infantry. 
Bighty-ninth division (Camp Funs- 
ton, Kan. Area Missouri, Colorado and 
Kansas), Retained: 177th infantry 
brigade; 804th and $41st machine gun 
companies; 14th train headquarters, 
military police, engineers, field signal 


battalion and ammunition train. From |) ~ 


8dth division: T0th infantry brigade; 
60th artillery brigade; 180th machine 
gun battalion; 110th supply and sani- ! 
tary trains and 85th cavalry. Regu-| 


| lars assigned: 24, 20th, 324 and 41st 


regiments infantry; Ist, 9th and 12th 
artillery, 

Ninety-first division (Camp Lewis, 
Pacific and Rocky moun- 
| tain states). Retained: 181st infantry 
|brigade; 347th and 348th artillery; 
346th and 847th machine gun _bat- 
talions; 316th train headquarters; 
military police, field signal battalion 
and ammunition train, From 40th divi- 
sion; 160th infantry; 65th artillery 
brigade and 148th artillery; 145th 
machine gun battalion. From 4ist 
division: $2d infantry brigade; 116th 
supply train; 41st cavalry. From 42a 
division: 117th sanitary train. 

Rainbow Cavalry Division 


,. 42d division (cavalry) (southern 
department. Area, all states). Re- 


| tained: 32d and 34th eayalry (infan- 


try) brigades; 149th, 150th and 151st 
machine gun squadrons (battalions) | 
id4th artillery (horse); 117th train | 
headquarters; military police, field} 
signal battalion and ammunition 
train. From 80th division: 348d ma- 
‘chine gun squadron (battalion); 315th} 
supply and sanitary trains. Regulars 
assigned; Ist, 5th. 7th, 8th, 12th, 13th, 
4th, 14th and 16th cavalry; 8th engi- 
neers. : . 

: “| 


gun | 


Frof $4 th division: 168th | 


Regulars assigned: 31st, 38a!) 
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tary of War Baker 
this time no plan for any inaugura- 


War College. ; 


providing for training for young men 


sition had been brought to his atten- 


‘Secretary Will Not Approve at 


This Time Any War College 
Plan to Train All Youths 
of Nineteen for Army. 


(Special to The World.) 
WASHINGTON, March 31.—Secre- 
Will approve at 


tion of universal military service 
which may be evolved by the Army 


This was made clear to-day when 
his attention was called to a pub- 
lished report that the War College 
had about finished the draft of .a bill | 


nineteen years of age and which, as 
outlined, would do away entirely with 
the National Guard, 

Secretary Baker said he knew noth- 
ing about it and that no such propo- 


tion. He was emphatic in declaring 
that he would not approve it. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Baker has 
never said publicly that he favored 
universal military training in any 
form. Like most men in American 
politics, he is not at all inclined to 
“smash” the National Guard. 
Officers at’ the War College are 
working out details of a system of 
universal military training. Genver- 
ally speaking, it is along the lines 
favored by Representative IXahn of 
California, who will be Chairman of 
the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs in the new Congress. It is rec- 
ognized by supporters of the National 
Guard that universal military train- 
ing automatically would eliminate the 
policy of each State maintaining a 
military force, except along the lines 
of the constabulary or State police 
system in vogue in a few States, 

However, it was pointed out to-day 
that a system of universal military 
training could be inaugurated through 
an enlarged National Guard system, 
under Federal direction and control. 
Until the troops have returned home 
|}even the most enthusiastic National 
Guard advocates will’ be in a quandry 
as to which way to turn. At present 
there is no National Guard, except 
in a few’ States like New York, whose 
laws require the maintenance of a 
minimum military force at all times. 

Congress must determine the mili- 
tary policy for the future. While he 
mav not approve any plan evolved by 


the War College, Secretary Baker will | 


transmit to Congress at the proper 
time any measure ‘by the General 
Staff, of which the college is a part. 


It is by no means certain the new | 
Congress will favor universal train-) 
ing. The provisions of the final peace | 


treaty will exert strong influence on 
Congress in determining a 
nent military policy. 


March Orders Officers 
to Discharge Men Quickly 


perma- 


WASHINGTON, March 31.—Neces- 
sity for the prompt discharge of all 
men who can be spared from the 
army and whose enlistment contracts 
do not hold them beyond the period 
of the war is emphasized by. Gen. 
March, Chief of Staff, in a circular of 
instruction to demobilization ers | 


smade public to-day at the War De-» 


partment. ‘Phe order directs. fat 
previous instructions shall be inter- 
ret i d 


L PEI. 
where there is no specific reaso 
their being retained, 


even though 
: popewn 


,|form it unbiased ‘and 


NEWTON D. BAKER, » 
Secretary of Warne 


Secretary Baker nave 
Statement Defending 
Department Methods 


Secretary Newton D. Baker’ issued a 
statement in which he showed that 
Senator Chamberlain is criticizing the 
points of the military system of 
courts-martial for which the Senator 
is himself responsible. He caused the 
system to be enacted in 1916. 

The Secretary also informed the 
public that an amendment which he 
offered to Senator Chamberlain as 
chairman of the Military Affairfs 
Committee was ignored by the Sen- 
ator, although it was given him for 
presentation to the Senate more than 
a year ago. 

Secretary Baker's 
lows: 

“TY cannot permit myself to be 
drawn into a newspaper controversy 
with Senator Chamberlain about~off- 
cers of the army to whom I hold an 
official relation and whose conduct f 
must judge dispassionately and upon 
all the evidence I can obtain, 

“That duty is mine and not Sena- 
tor Chamberlain's, and I shall per- 
unhurried by 


statement fol- 


abuse or agitation. 

“It is important, however, to note 
that the system of courts-martial and 
of military justice which the Sena- 
‘ltor attacks is one Which he himself 
caused to be enacted in 1916 when it 
was presented by men as a reform 
and a moderation. of the previously 
existing irregularities. 

“Jt is also important to note that 
the amendment which i sent to Sena- 
tor Chamberlain as chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate more than a year ago and 
more than a year before the occasion 
for the present discussion has so far 
as IL know never even been presented 
by him ‘to the Military Affairs com: 
mittee for consideration.” C 

—— OSS fo 
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‘GEN, PEYTON ¢ 7. 


MARCH, © 


Chief of Staff, 


| takings 
received notice at 


Nineteen-Gun Salvo 
Greet Baker and March 
This Morning. 


——_o—_ 


PROGRAM FOR THE ‘ 


Gen. Ketcham Arranges 


Secreary of War Newton D. 
and. Gen..Peyton C, Ma 
Staff of the United States Arm 
arrive at Camp Zachar ry Taylor 
morning on an official tour, 
has been long anticipated. We 
time it was announced tog 
off following telegrams rect 
the Board of Trade of Louisvill 
Brig. Gen. Daniel W, 
mandin EMI of t 
; pore 


and Gen. March 


|) itinerary and ete. 
nally planned. 


Upon arrival of the } ete 
probably about 8:30, ® 


| Taylor's guns will fire na 


leys, the Secretary of War's sal 
Inspection of the cantonment 
begin about 9:30, it is lelpe 
and the plans include a trip_ 
will cover all the principal 


|ments during the Mporpiitgs 


eon will be had in cone 
The big feature of the a 
will be a review of the tro 
the 5th Infantrv of regular 
the 2a Field Artillery. | 
While it is fully expected _ 
Secretary Baker and Gen 
will devote considerable atten ; 
the combat units of the camp, — 
also thought they will include ‘on th 
camp itinerary a trip through ¢ 
Base Hospital where the o er 
wounded are rapidly cony 8 
and are being frebuilded in 
sourceful citizens. , 
Secretary Baker became Sec 
af War March 7, 1916, arepDing: 
a Mayor's chair to take pean 
most responsible portfo jos i 
United States Cabinet. He | 


sponsibility through 

f ssion, having held the po 
City Solicitor of Cleveland 19 
Secretary Baker is a_ gradt 
Johns Hopkins University and 
ington and Lee University. : 

en. March has a platens 
of action, combinedewith | 
training and experience ‘which 


the doerede of A 
D., from Latayett 
graduate of 
tary Academy in Teas and 
EDS School at | Mo) 
. Gen, March advanced ‘ 

pee and experienced mo 
campaigns in the Philippin 
He was in charge of the A’ 
forces in action on the Isla 
Luzon, and later in 1900 
charge of the m ary: Bug. ely 
ernment of a district. 

In 1903 he bs 
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NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


5. VICTOR 


GEN, PEYTON C. MARCH, 


Chief of Staff 


| Secretary Baker Issues 


| 
| 


| Statement Defending 
Department Methods 


Secretary Newton D. Baker issued a 
statement in which he showed that 


; Senator Chamber n is criticizing the 


| Points of the military system of 
}courts-martial for which the Senator 
|is himself responsible. He caused the 


,chairman of the 


|}system to be enacted in 1916. 


The Secretary also informed tie 
publie that an amendment which he 
offered to Senator Chamberlain as 
Military Affairs 
Committee was ignored by the Sen- 
ator, although it was given him for 


}presentation to the Senate more than 


r 
2cretary statement fol- 

cannot permit myself to be 
drawn into a newspaper controversy 
with Senator Chamberlain about offi- 


|cers of the army to whom I hold an 


official relation and whose conduct J 


;}must judge dispassionately and upon 
'all the evidence J can obtain. 


“That duty is mine and not Sena- 


I 3 : 
tor Chamberlain’s, and I shal} per- 


form it .unbiased and unhurried by 
abuse or agitation. 

“It is important, however, to note 
that the system of eourts-martial and 
of inilitary justice which the Sena- 


|tor attacks is one Which he himseit 


caused to be enacted in 1916 when it 
was presented by men as a reform 


jand a moderation. of’ the previously 


existing irregularities. 

“It is also important to note that 
the amendment which i sent to Sena- 
tor Chamberlain as chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate more than a year o and 
more than a year before the occasion 
for the present discussion has so far 
as IL know never even been presented 
y him ‘to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee for consideration.” 
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FF HERE TO-DAY 
IOUS TROOPS 


| 
| 
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Nineteen-Gun Salvo Will 
Greet Baker and March ' 
This Morning. 


———— 


PROGRAM FOR THE DAY 


Gen. Ketcham Arranges 
Tour of Cantonment and 
Impressive Review. 


Secreary of War Newton D. Baker 
and Gen.- Peyton C, March, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, will 
arrive at Camp Zachary Taylor this 
morning on an official tour, which 
has been long anticipated. At one 
time it was announced to be called 
off following telegrams received by 
the Board of Trade of Louisville, but 
Brig. Gen. Daniel W. Ketcham, com- 
manding general of the cap,.after 
taking the matte? up- officially, haa 
received notice that Secretary Baker 
and Gen. March will continue their 
itinerary and arrive here as origti-« 
nally planned. é 

Upon arrival of the party @ Camp 
probably about 8:30, Camp Zachary 
Taylor's guns will fire nineteen vol- 
leys, the Secretary of War's salute 
Inspection of the cantonment will 
begin about 9:30, it is anticipated, 
and the plans include a trip which 
will cover all the principal depart- 
ments during the morning. Lunech- 
eon will be had in camp. 

The big feature of the afternoon 
will be a review of the troops of 
the 5th Infantry of regulars, and 
the 2d Field Artillery. 

While it is fully expected that 
Secretary Baker and Gen. March 
will devote considerable attention to 
the combat units of the camp, it is 
also thought they will include on the 
camp itinerary a trip through the 
| Base Hospital where the overseas 
wounded are rapidly convalescing, 
and are being rebuilded into wre- 
sourceful citizens. 

Secretary Baker became Secretary 
af War March 7, 1916, stepping from 
a Mayor's chair to take up one of the 
most responsible portfolios in the 
United States Cabinet. We had been 
Mayor of Cleveland during a term of 
1912-1914, and had entered that re- 
sponsibility through the legal pro- 
fession, having held the position of 
City Solicitor of Cleveland 1902-1912, 
Secretary Baker is a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins University and Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 

Gen. March has a soldierly record 
of action, combinedewith technical 
training and experience which qual- 
ify him for the enormous responsi- 
bilities of Chief of Staff. He holdg 
the degrees of A. B., A. M., and Lil, 
D., from Lafayette College, and is @ 
graduate of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1888, and of the 
Artillery School at Ft. Monroe in 
1898. Gen. March advanced up the 
ranks and experienced most active 
campaigns in the Philippine Islands, 
He was in charge of the Americar 
forces in action on the Island o 
Luzon, and later in 1900 was in 
charge of the military and civil gov 
ernment of a district. 

In 1903 he became a member of th 
General Staff, went to Irance in 191 
as army artillery commander of thé 
A, E. F. . He is now Chief of Staff. 

Camp Zachary Taylor soldiers will 
show the greatest interest in all ac- 
tivities of the visit to-day of the 
most prominent dignitaries of the 
military who have ever visited this 
cantonment, 

————— OOO 


AMERICAN COMMISSION 
TO NEGOTIATE PEACE 


MEMORANDUM 


———$ == 


WR. NEWTON D. BAKER IN FRANCE 


~ Newton D.- Baker, United States 
Stator War, arrived at Brest yes- 
_lterday morning seys the Matin, and left 
Voge Paris by the 5 pan. expresge 2-2 0s 


hat, ow £ 3-20-79 


SECRETARY BAKER IN FRANCE. 


Brest, Wednesday.—Secretary, Baker 
arrived this morning from America and 
left for Paris in tho evening.—Matin. 

; Bek ee ae 


Saraedt >> 20-19 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky. March 26—With 
a citizen’s committee ready to receive 
them at the railroad station, 19 guns 
loaded for a military salute and a regi- 
ment cach of infantry and »artillery 
‘ready to pass in review ~before them, 
Louisville, Camp Zachary Taylor and 
| Camp Henry Knox today wrepared to 
ido honor to Newton D. Baker, secre- 
tary of war, and Gen. Peyton March, 
chief of staff, neither of whom arrived. 
‘Telegrams from Mr. Baker to the 
Louisville board: of trade praviously 
had skid he would be unable to visit 
Touisville. Army officers, however, had 
\no official word of the change in’ his 
itinerary. al ‘ ; 


EE 


' 


oe === 


ae ies to ee ee 
B RE leaving San Antonio Secretary o 


frankly avowed he had learned a new lesson and one of value to | 
his, official duties by his visit to San Antonio with Chief of Staff 
March. It was confirmed by him that, in his hurry to get away to 
re: France as speedily as possible, he had not meant to visit 
BAKER other than the regular demobilization camps. Strict ad- 
herence to such a plan would have required that he return | 
East by way of Fort Worth from El Paso, thus leaving the greatest of 
That he was glad he 


other ways a hundred times. That San Antonio was glad he came was 
evidenced in striking fashion. It is not too much to say the Secretary 
of War left with the substantial element of this city’s people a new 
and better impression of himself, and he carried away with him memo- 
ries of a stay that will not soon pass from his understanding. 

Mr. Baker made a great speech before the people of this city 
under adverse circumstances. He was wearied of his long ride. When 
he entered the banquet hall Saturday night at an unseemly hour for} 
the beginning ofa feast he never felt less like speaking. His audi- 
ence warmed him to the theme that was assigned. He made a telling 
effort, one that went to both the hearts and the consciences of his 
hearers. Truth is, Mr. Baker is a big man. Despite the criticisms of 
the War Department and of him personally, he has achieved things, 
and he made the department arrive. If he stood six feet in height and 
weighed 200 pounds Ohio Democrats would demand his nomination 
for President, and the party would fall in as one man. It may happen 
that way, anyhqw. From his shoulders down he is below the average. 
From his shoulders up Baker is a credit to the President and to 
America. And the longer the lens is held on Baker and his part in the 
war the bigger will Baker grow. : 


BAKER AND MARCH TO . 
VISIT. ALL CAMPS TODAY 

‘HE program mapped out for 
Ae Secretary Baker and’ General 

‘March today follows: 

8:00 a. m.—Breakfast General Ca- 
bell’s quarters, where party 
will stay while in city. 

9:00 a. m.—Call at General Cabell’s 

on cifice at Southern Department. 

9:30 a. m.—Begin tour of the army 
camps with heads of various 

departments, visiting the fol- 
lowing. places in the order 
named: Kelly Field, Camp Nor- 
moyle, Brooks * Field, Camp |. 
John Wise, Fort Sam Houston. 
and Camp. Travis. 

12430 P, m.—Luncheon at Camp 
Travis with General Hodges 
and officers attached to Camp 
headquarters, LS 

2:00 p. m.—Automobie ride to Camp 
Stanley and other points of in- 
terest around San Antonio. ~ 

:00 p. m.—Reception at quarters 
of Gengral and Mrs. Cabell at 
Fort Sam- Houston. 

8:00 p. m.—Leave San Antonio for 

> + the: Bast. sc 


BAKER AND MARCH PLEAD 
FOR LEAGUE; CHEERED 


and no better men could be found any- 
eR Ub at 
n iss 0. m ey 
Hearers Roused by Sie able t 
b] 
Army Heads 
Message 


} 


would be satisfied if we should be able to 
transport as many as two divisions a. 
month, about 75,000 men. As a matter of | 
fact, as late as February in 1918 we had | 
only reached a total of 43,000 men for the 
month. By June we were transporting 
300,000 men monthly. We scoured the world 
for ships. We bought ships, borrowed 
them and begged them. I believe that 
the world will ultimately recognize as the 
greatest military achievement in history 
our ability to transport upwards of 2,000,- 
000 men to France in so short a time. 
“Our trouble now is to get these men 
back and those in this country out of the 
camps and into civil life once more. That 
is what Secretary Baker and I are making 
this tour for. And that is the end to 
which we are bending our efforts abroad. 
a Pathe to eet sue. mingled obi 
tr : other allies nee eirs now. Yet b ul 
Over the council chamber hover!i we shall have returned from tance nae 
the spirits of the 9,000,000 men who |less, than’ 915,000 men. i soe 
. = > s . + | cretary Baker, since his arrival in 
have died in this war and if their | san ‘Antonio, has received two anonymous 
voices could be heard, and I am quite \Jetters complaining that men are not be- 
sure their voices are heard, they would imf discharged from\the camps here fast 
be saying, ‘Gentlemen of the Council, eG ey CNR CE re 


o the army any longer than may be. abso- 
Statesmen of the World, we died to sary. We are doing everything 


Party Will Spend To- 
day Inspecting Many 
Camps Near City 


lutely necessar, 


make this thing impossible. You dare | \ossible to facilitate their more rapid dis- 
not leave it possible as the result of || charge and get the army down to ax peace 
your labor.” footing of about 500,000 men, at et 8 
Pio ur " e Congress -W 3 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker oer rey : 
closed an impassioned plea for support Won't Be Caught BRR «arored 
of the league of nations Shortly be- pan aoe BoWe have learned that it takes 
fore 1 o’clock this morning with the ||time to mobilize and train an army. And 
foregoing sentence. When he referred |Iwe have learned more Hien thet. We 
to President Wilson as a champion | its the arms tit in modern wars it is 


necessary to mobilize the entire nation. 


“ ”» 
over there” there was a pause, then 
3 ; Eyery man, woman and child must be put | 


plause and cheers and every man ” 
: 7 i heir parts. 
inthe banquet hall rose to his feet. in jine to ereh, in opening his address, 
Without naming the men who in the Sen- }| qeclared that he knows Texas well and has 
ate have endeavored to place obstacles in |}jong been in service along the border, often 
the way of the League of Nations Secre- || passing through San Antonio, though, this 
tary Baker left little doubt in the minds ||js the first time he has ever visited here. 
of his hearers of who was meant when he || His first service in the army, he said, was 
said: \|\Wwith the 33d Volunteer Infantry, composed 
‘Leadership is lonely. The man who is |/of Texas men, commanded by Col, Luther 
a real moral leader is by necessity a lonely || R, Hare, famous for effective work in the 
man and his plans are sometimes misun- || Philippine campaign. ; 
derstood and criticized and balked and | When General March had completed his 
thwarted and little people get in their way || brief address Toastmaster Nat M, Washer 
and their difficulties are sometimes mag- || introduced Secretary Baker, paying him 
nified by those whose eyes are on.the dif- || great tribute, not alone for his work in 
ficulties rather than on the aim. army organization, but for the special care 
“But we have a leader who knows what ||the Secretary has taken for the protection 
the world wants and he knows he isn’t]!of both the morals and morale of genet | 
alone. He is standing on the very,.peal of|| soldiers after they had been taken into | 
the history of the human-race: the ranks. He declared that San Antonio | 
“J would rather die, fainting as I try to| is ready now to do everything demanded i 
climb the mountain to support his hands| for the continuance of this work. You 
than to live in prosperity under the old} have only 8. command, Mr. Secretary, and | 
kind of arangements with war and greea| eyery San Wntonian will stand ready uur) 
; and mankind left to its fate. carry out your instructions.” 
{ The 200 banquet guests crowded about When Secretary Baker arose the audi- 
_ the Secretary when he had finished con-} ence arose with him, and after a round of 
| gratulating him on his speech and shaking | cheers, sang a stanza of “America.” Secre- 
him by the hand. tary Baker then delivered his address. 
Secretary Baker’ said to The Express last 


“T don’t know a thing about the ware- A 
house situation at the army camps, so I| night that the trip he is making in com- 


SSS See 


am not in a position to say what will be| pany with General March is principally for 
done.” he declared. the purpose of hastening demobilization. 
“Will you be able to make a statement | Asked how this would affect San Antonio 


and the surrounding cantonments, he said 
it would be impossible to make any ap- 
proximate estimate of how many of these 
shall be retained or how many men will 
be maintained here until after Congress 
shall determine definitely the future mili- 


| tary policy of the United States and how 
4 ee men the ‘permanent army shall con- 
| in. 

| “There haye been many complaints here, 
and the Chamber of Commerce has made 
great efforts to prevent profiteering at 
the expense of soldiers in San Antonio. 
Haye you had many complaints to this 
| effect made to you?” was asked. 

“Only one that I remember,” answered 
Mr. Baker. “That came to me from Presi- 
| dent Wilson, to whom complaint had been 
made. We made’ thorough investigation 
through the inspector general’s department, 
not only in San Antonio, but in all the 
cantonment cities, and it is my impression 
that, except in isolated cases, there was 
very little such profiteering anywhere.” 

Replying to other questions Secretary 
Baker said he has nothing to say to the 
charges of Senator Chamberlain or any 
other of his critics, Time, he declared, will 
prove their truth or falsity and he is less 
troubled by these, he said, than by the 
problems that still are to be solved. He 
intimated that his work probably will 
necessitate another trip abroad in the near 
future. 

Secretary Baker traveled modestly in an: 
ordinary sleeper, occupying a_ stateroom 
with General March. His secretary, F. D. 
Davis and Maj. J. M. Swing, aide de camp 
to General March, were the only-ones ac- 
companying them, occupying one section 


SSBlQ)  poysiury 
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after your inspection of the camps tomor- 
row?” he was asked. 

“I do-not believe that I will,” he ans- 
wered. “That is a question for the storage 
| and traffic division. It wouldn’t come: to 
me and I wouldn’t know about it.” 

“We Won,’ Says March. 

‘The final answer is, we won the war. 
That’s the point.” Thus did Gen. Peyton 
C. March, chief of staff of the United States 
Army, in his address at the banquet last 
might brush aside the criticisms lately 
directed against the conduct of the War 
Department by various speakers in Con- 
gress and elsewhere. His pertinent state- 
ment was greeted by rousing applause and 
a standing cheer. 

Another statement that brought the ban- 
queters to their feet was when. he de- 
clared, “It was no internal troubles ¢hat 
brought Germany to her knees. Don’t you 
believe people who try to tell you that. 
The reason Germany quit was because we 
had the men over there to win.” 

“Our first army amounted to almost | 
nothing numerically. It was well trained 

Continued on Page Seven, Column One. | | 
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{but would have pro 
‘sword rather than accept suc 


| quartette for a song, saying that he was 
| inclined, in view of certain recent restric 


; welcome, 


| “Sometimes ten 


they doors of the banquet! hall 
open last night at a 
o'clock, Secretary. Baker 
S escorted to his place at ‘the center 
of a table- running the full length of the 
room. At his left was seated the toast- 
master of the evening, Nat M. Washer, and 
en, Peyton C. March, chief of staff of 
the United States Army. At his right was 


e th 


ohn H. Haile, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and Gen. DeRosey C. Cabell, 
commander of the Southern Department. 
Alternating in either direction were mili- 
tary and Civilian guests. At cross tables 
were placed the other 200 guests gatheree 
to “ honor to the two distinguished 
guests. 


The banquet hall was simply decorated 
with flags of the allied nations intertwined. 
After the first course had been disposed 
of the toastmaster called on the military 


tions, to ask that they sing “How Dry I 


Am.” A compromise was reached when 
Song Leader Griffin led off with “Oh, 
Hell-en.” 


John H. Haile, delivered the address ot 
hitting hard at critics of the 
War Department and asking Secretary Ba. 
ker to believe that in San Antonio he will 
find himself among friends. _Congress- 
man Carlos Bee, owing to the lateness of 
the hour, cut his address short, giving 
only a brief description of the advantages 
possessed by San Antonio as an army con- 
centration point. 

Secretary Baker spoke first of the war. 
He related incidents of his two trips to 
France and told of the day the great Ger- 
man offensive began. last spring and ot 
General Petain’s announcing to him that 
the distant booming of the cannon, while 
he was the general's guest at lunch, was 
the launching of that drive, 

“T traveled behind the line,” he said. 
miles behind, sometimes 
five or six miles and frequently we haa 
to change our route because the towns 
we had intended to visit had fallen into 
the hands of the Germans.” 

ue was on hand for the’ beginning of the 
St. Mihiel offensive launched by the Ameri- 
cans in September and related how General | 
Pershing had outlined bis plans to him to 
drive two salients.in at St. Mihiel and 
bring the ends together. 

“And then the Argonne offensive began 
against the Hindenburg line. That was in 
October and on the 11th of November, not 
of 1919 nor 1920, but in 1918 the Germans 
signed an armistice so humiliating that ne 
great commanding general that ever liyed 


ceeded to hand in his 
h terms,” 


The Secretary of War stated he was un- 
der many and permanent obligations to 
San Antonio. On the day I became Secre- 
tary of War I first went to see the Presi- 
dent and tied to persuade him to excuse 
me. TI left his office to go to the War De- 
partment to be sworn in. I had not seen 
the geographical position of” Mexico for 
thirty years. 

“The first person I 
paper man. He asked m 
to be Secretary of War 
I was and he said, ‘Well, 
loose in Mexico.’ 


“After being swo 


met was a news- 
e if I was going 
and I told him 
hell has broke 


rn in the next thing 
I did was to read a dispatch from Gen- 
eral Funston from San Antonio describ- 
ing the Columbus raid. My thoughts were 
in San Antonio at that time and they re- 
mained in San Antonio until America en- 
tered the great war and even when our 
forces were engaged in that war it was 
not possible to forget San Antonio, be- 


cause a large part of the army was sta- 
tioned here. 
“I am under even greater obligation to 
San Antonio. When this army was about 
to assemble it seemed to some of us that 
we had traveled far enough along in civ- 
ilization to surround this army with new 
and unprecedented conditions. I asked 
the people of San Antonio for their help. 
I knew a great number of young men 
would be here and I knew they would) 
take thelr character as soldiers and qual- 
ities as men from what San Antonio would) 
| do for them ard I asked San Antonio to 
| do its best for this young army. I am 
now, tonight, expressing My, greatest grat- 
itude for what you did. The army traine 
here was not only worthy of San Antonio, 
but the best our country can ete al 
Secretary Baker and General March w 
be poets ot army officials today. ‘The 
party will breakfast that morning at _Gen- 
eral Cabell’s quarters, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. < 
The tour of inspection will be with 
a call at 9 o'clock at the hea quarters 
office, Fort Sam Houston. The heads of 
the various. departments will accompany 
Secretary Baker on the inspection trip. 
The following places will be visited in’ the 
order named: ane. Field, Camp or- 
moyle, Brooksfield, Camp John Wise, Fort 
Sam Houston and Camp Travis. " 
| At 12:30 the party will.lunch at Camp 
Travis with General Hodges and officers 
attached to camp headquarters. | Sécre- 
tary Baker will be entertained during the 
afternoon with an automobile ride over 
the city and to the nearby points of in- 
terest. sunomlaen 
The party will return to () 
Houston BES o'clock to attend a reception 
given in honor of the guests by General 
and Mrs. Cabell. Civilian guests, as well 
as the army, have been invited to meet 
Secretary Baker and General March. They 
will leaye San Antonio to 
for the Hast. 


1 cers. Major General 
the Southern Department, came in on sthe 
train with the Secretary's ‘party. ‘Others 


night at 8 o'clock 
\ 


“Thousands of persons Ramee sand 


jammed one another at the - 
cifie depot to catch a glimpse of Secretary 
Baker and General March as they alighted 
from the train which brought them from 
El] Paso and walked between two lines o 
soldiers, standing at present arms ani 
extending from the train through the depot 
to the sidewalk. { 
nized | 


A cheer went u 
en the band of ae 14th 


the Secretary. T 
Cavalry sounded “ruffles,” 
salute, to a high official and played ] 
to the Chief’ as Secretary Baker Jand 

General March stepped into the automobile } 
of Maj. Gen. DeRosey C. Cabell, which 
was drawn up at the curb. i 


Drawn up. across the street ‘from the 
depot in honor of the Secretary of War was | 
the 3d Squadra of the 14th Cavalry, com- 
manded by Capt. KE. F. Shaifer. As the 
automobiles containing . the Secretary's 
party, the military escort and the reception 
committee from the Chamber of Commierce 
tareee up the street the cavalry fell in be- 

nd. . 


The guard of honor which extended from 
the train to the sidewalk was made up of | 
men from E and G Company of the 3d,In- 
fantry and was commanded ‘by Maj, John 
J. McEwan. The honor fell to this regi- 
ment because it is the oldest in the army, 
having had a continuous existence since 
1792 when it wags organized. : 

Twenty military police from the head- 
quarters of the provost marshal were on 
hand to keep order and prevent the crowd 
from pressing in behind the Secretary’s 
party. 

‘The train arrived at 9:15 o'clock, 45 
minutes behind schedule time., As. Secre- 
tary Baker and General March stepped to 
the. platform they were greeted by Maj. 
Gen. Harry F. Hodges, commander of Camp 
Travis, and a number of other high offi- 
Cabell, commander of 


who accompanied the party to San Antonio 
were Maj. F. D. Swing, aide de camp, to’ 
General March, and I. D, Davis,, Secretary 
Baker's private secretary. » en 
Secretary Baker smiled broadly when he 
greeted General Hodges. .The greeting was | 
warm and there was an exchange of com-— 
plimentary. remarks. . The other officers 
who were on the scene were then greeted 
personally by the Secretary and c¢ a: i) 
staff after which Mayor Sam. C, Bell was | 
presented to the distinguished visitors. ‘The 
Mayor in turn presented five other mem- | 
bers of the civilian reception committee | 
who were at the depot. They were five in | 
number, the. other ‘seyen) waiting at the 
hotel where the banquet was to be held to 
welcome the Secretary, } 
Among the officers at the depot were 
Maj. F. G. Chamberlain, who had been ap- 
pointed aide de camp to Secretary Baker 
during his stay here, and Maj; Leo F. 
Walton, who was selected to act in a simi- 
lar capacity for General March, ‘s 
The other high officets were Col. W. T. 
Johnson, chief of staff. of the Southern De- | 
partment; Col. Timothy Coughlan, execu- 
tive officer at Camp Travis; Col. James 
BE. Shelley, commander of the 14th ‘Cav- 4 
alry; Col. I. W. Rand, commander of the 
Base Hospital, and Maj. DeR. C. Cabell Jr. 


Lieut. Duncan Hodges, aide to General 
Hodges, and‘ Lieut H. B. Bellinger, aide to- 
Gerieral Cabell, also were in the escorting» 
party. , 

At first it had been intended to make 
the banquet for the War Secretary a dress | 
affair, but later the word was sent out 
that the full Avees arrangements had been 
called off and the officers attended in 
their service uniforms, while most -of the 
civilians wore business suits. Y 


The party drove direct to the hotel 
where. the. banquet was. to be. held. »-Dhe 
lobby was thronged with the banquet | 
guests and with many others who wanted 
to catch sight of the Secretary. A way 
was cleared through the throng and the 
Secretary and chief of staff were taken im- 
mediately to the banquet. hall. 


WAR HAS LITTLE EFFECT 
ON BAKER’S PERSONALITY 


Whatever inner, changes. the burden of 
organizing a peaceful nation for war’ may 
haye wrought in him—whatever unseen 
scars may have been left by the whip of 
factional politics—however much: he may 
have beén upraised in spirit. by merited’ 
praise for accomplishment, Secretary _ of | 


! r Newton D.- Baker shows little out- 
bi change from that “Newt” Baker who, 
as the lieutenant. of. Cleveland’s greatest: 
fighting man, ‘Yom L. Johnson, helped to 
win for the people one of the first vie- 
tories achieved by any city in America over 
a grasping public service corporation, 


SECRETARY: Wh ok AT DEL RIO. 

ei t he Express. ie 
SPE RT tex March 22.—A committee 
of citizens bers of the Chamber 
of Commer tatives of the 


Wi CAC. 8: f War ‘Baker, y 
General March and General Cabell, at the 
depot, and were received most cordially, | 
he Secretary’s party reciprocated the mes- 
sage of good will brought to them by a 
local and patriotic citizenship. The dis- 
tinguished party was also met by Major 
Mann, ‘commander of Camp Bell, and_ his) 
staff, and a committee from Eugle Pass 


also was present. 


, Tex., 
and members 
ee and represen 
met Secretary, 0 


CRA 


BAKER AND MARCH PLEAD 
~ FOR LEAGUE; CHEERED 


and no better men could be found any- 
Cals poutine! ana Bis ‘fold we, ther 
Hearers Roused by 
>] 
Army Heads 
Message 


would be satisfied if we should be able to 
transport as many as two divisions a> 
month, about 75,000 men. As a matter of | 
fact, as late as February in 1918 we had | 
only reached a totat of 43,000 men for the 
month. By June we were transporting 
300,000 men monthly. We scoured the world 
for ships. We bought ships, borrowed 
them and begged them. I believe that 
the world will ultimately recognize as the 
greatest military achievement in history 
our ability to transport upwards of 2,000,- 
000 men to France in so short a time. 

“Our trouble now is to get these men 
back and those in this country out of the 
camps and into civil life once more. That 
is what Secretary Baker and I are making 
this tour for. And that is the end to 
which we are bending our efforts abroad. 
oe uae to oe rd England and our 
ee z other allies nee eirs now. Yet by Jul 

Over the council chamber hover!1 we shall have returned from France nov 
\less than 915,000 men. 


the spirits of the 9,000,000 men who | UNeakotary “Bake at b rival 

have died in this war and if, their) gan ‘Antonio: has received. aie Seoanada 
voices could be heard, and I am quite |letters complaining that men are not be- 
sure their voices are heard, they would im@ discharged from\the camps here fast 
be saying, ‘Gentlemen of the Council, SoS ennie en RE an ae 
Statesmen of the World, we died toy cary. We are doing everything 
make this thing impossible. You dare luteNple to facilitate their more rapid dis- 
not leave it possible as the result of | charge and get the army down to sg DEACe 
your labor.” footing of about 500,000 men, at waite 

Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
closed an impassioned plea for support 


Party Will Spend To- 
day Inspecting Many 
Camps Near City 


figure we hope Congress ~ will see fit to 
maintain it. 7 
Won’t Be Caught Again. 


i “we do not want to be caught .unpre- 

a league of nations shortly be- arernieene We have learned that it takes 
fore ‘I orclock this morning ‘with the || time to mobilize and train an army. And 
han that. Mobiliz- 


faregoing sentence. When he referred |lwe have learned more t 


tively nothing. We 


‘ . ° compara 
to President Wilson as a champion ing Pie nat an modern wars it is 
“over there” there was a pause, then mobilize the entire nation. 


necessar to 
Every nies woman and child must be put 
in line to do their parts. F 

General March, in opening his address, 
declared that he knows Texas well and has 
long been in service along the border, often 
passing through San Antonio, though this 
is the first time he has ever visited here. 
His first service in the army, he said, was 
with the 3d Volunteer Infantry, composed 
of Texas men, commanded by Col. Luther 
R. Hare, famous tor effective work in the 
Philippine campaign. . 

When General March had completed his 
prief address Toastmaster Nat M. Washer 
introduced Secretary Baker, paying him 
great tribute, not alone for his work in 
army organization, but for the special care 
the Secretary has taken for the protection 
of both the morals and morale of the 
soldiers after they. 
the ranks. He declared t 
is ready now to do everything demande 
for the continuance of this work. You 
have only command, Mr. Secretary, and 
every San ®Antonian will stand ready to 
earry out your instructions.” 

When Secretary Baker arose the audi- 
ence arose with him, and after a round of 
cheers, sang a stanza of “America.’ Secre- 
tary Baker then delivered his address. 

Secretary Baker’ said to The Hxpress last 
night that the trip he is making in com- 
pany with General March is principally for 
the purpose of hastening demobilization. 
Asked how this would affect San Antonio 
and the surrounding cantonments, he said 
it would be impossible to make any ap- 
proximate estimate of how many of these 
| shall be retained or how many men will 
be maintained here until after Congress 
shall determine definitely the future mili- 


lause and cheers and every man 


Pp 
inthe banquet hall rose to his feet. 

Without naming the men who in the Sen- 
ate have endeavored to place obstacles in 
the way of the League of Nations Secre- 
tary Baker left little doubt in the minds 
ore hearers of who was meant when he 
said: 

“Headership is lonely. The man who is 
a real moral leader is by necessity a lonely 
man and his plans are sometimes misun- 
derstood and criticized and balked and 
thwarted and little people get in their way ' 
and their difficulties are sometimes mag- | 
nified by those whose eyes are on.the dif- 
ficulties rather than on the aim. 

“But we have a leader who knows what 
the world wants and he knows he isn’t 
alone. He is standing on the very,.peak of 
the history of the human-raee: 

“J would rather die, fainting as I try to 
climb the mountain to support his hands 
than to live in prosperity under the old 
kind of arangements with war and greea 
;and mankind left to its fate. 

he 200 banquet guests crowded about 
the Secretary when he had finished con- 
gratulating him on his speech and shaking 
him by the hand. 

“T don’t know a thing about the ware- 
house situation at the army camps, so I 
am not in a position to say what will be 
done.” he declared, 

“Will you be able to make a statement 
after your inspection of the camps tomor- 
row?” he was asked. 

“J do-not believe that I will,’’ he ans- 
,wered. %That is a question for the storage 
and traffie division. It wouldn’t come to 
me and I wouldn’t know about it.” 

“We Won,” Says March, 

‘whe final answer is, we won the war. 
That’s the point.” Thus did Gen. Peyton 
C. March, chief of staff of the United States 
Army, in his address at the banquet last 
might brush aside the criticisms lately 
directed against the conduct of the War 
Department by various speakers in Con- 
gress and elsewhere. His pertinent state- 
ment was greeted by rousing applause and 
a standing cheer. 

‘Another statement that brought the ban- 
queters to their feet was when. he de- 
clared, “It was no internal troubles ¢hat 
brought Germany to her knees. Don’t you 
believe people who try to tell you that. 
The reason Germany quit was because we 
had the men over there to win.” 

“Our first army amounted to 
nothing numerically. It was well trained 


| 


4 aie men the ‘permanent army shall con- 
n. 

“There have been many complaints here, 
and the Chamber of Commerce has made 
great efforts to prevent profiteering at 
the expense of soldiers in San Antonio. 
Have you had many complaints to this 
| effect made to you?’ was asked. 

“Only one that I remember,” answered 
Mr. Baker. “That came to me from Presi- 


|made. We made’ thorough investigation 
through the inspector general’s department, 
not only in San Antonio, but in all the 
cantenment cities, and it is my impression 
that, except in isolated cases, there was 
yery little such profiteering anywhere.” 

Replying to other questions Secretary 
Baker said he has nothing to say to the 
| charges of Senator Chamberlain or any 
| other of his critics, Time, he declared, will 
prove their truth or falsity and he is less 
troubled by these, he said, than by the 
problems that still are to be solved. He 
intimated that his work probably will 
necensieae another trip abroad in the near 
future, 


Continued on Page Seven, Column One. | 


ordinary sleeper, occupying a stateroom 
with General March. His secretary, F. D. 
Davis and Maj. J. M. Swing, aide de camp 
to General March, were the only-ones. ac- 
companying them, occupying one section 
in the sleeper together. Secretary Baker 
declared he had enjoyed his long trip im- 
mensely. Certainly he looked physically 
fit and not at all wearied. General March 
/) was pe 

during t! 


THE SAN ANTONIO. LIGHT. 


the train drew into the city. =< 


| 
had been taken into |} 
that San Antonio | 


i tary policy of the United States and how | 


dent Wilson, to whom complaint had been | 


Secretary Baker traveled modestly in an} 


in their stateroom with his aide | 
e last stages of the trip from El 
“| Paso here, finishing up his work only as 


When the doors of the bangueff “Hall “Thousands of persons crow 
thrown open last night at a/||jammed one another at the Sot 


cifie depot to catch a glimpse of Secre | 
Baker and General March as ba alighted | 
from the train which brought them from | 
ER] Paso and walked between two lines of | 
soldiers, standing at present arms antl) 
extending from the train through the depot 
to the sidewalk. 

A cheer went up as the crowd recognized || 
the Secretary. Then the band of the 14th | 
Cavalry sounded “ruffles,” the militar | 

| 


fter 9 o'clock, Secretary. Baker | 
escorted to his place at the center 
of a table: running the full length of the 
room. At his left was seated the toast- 
master of the evening, Nat M. Washer, and 
Gen, Peyton C. March, chief of staff of 
the United States Army. At his right was 
John H. Haile, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and Gen. DeRosey C. Cabell, 
commander of the Southern Department. 
Alternating in either direction were mili- 
tary and civilian guests.. At cross tables 
were placed the other 200 guests gathere@ 
to do honor to the two distinguished | 
guests. 


The banquet hall was simply decorated 
with flags of the allied nations intertwined. 
After the first course had been disposed 
of the toastmaster called on the militar) 
| quartette Tor a song, saying that he was 
inclined, in view of certain recent restric 
tions, to ask that they sing “How Dry I 
|Am.” A compromise was reached when 
Song Leader Griffin led off with “Oh, | hina. ] 


Hell-en.” 
Z . The guard of honor which extended from 
John H. Haile, delivered the address ot) the train to the sidewalk was made up of | 


welcome, hitting hard at critics of the i} e h ca 
War Department and asking Secretary Ba. Be wae G Corer fee the aoa 

ker to believe that in San Antonio he will | J, McRwan. The honor fell to this regi- j 
find himself among friends. Congress- | ment because it is the oldest in the army, 
man Carlos Bee, owing to the lateness of | haying had a continuous existence since 
the hour, cut his address short, giving |4792 when it was organized 

only a brief description of the advantages = S lie f ne. head 
poskessed by San Antonio as an army con | 4oMery’ of the provost marshal Were O8 
; Senaiaee Bakes spoke first of the war. hand: to Keep) order ae prevent RG: 
He related fucldents, of | bis Ewe tripe. to vec pressing in behind the Secretary's } 
Mrance and told of the day the great Ger- . . 

man offensive began. last spring and ot net apa arriea Pa Ooch ae 
General Petain’s announcing to him that tary Baker aha Gonoral March stepped. to 


salute, to a high official and played “Hail 
to the Chief” as Secretary Baker jand 
General March stepped into the automobile 
of Maj. Gen, DeRosey C. Cabell, which 
was drawn up at the curb. : 
Drawn up across the street ‘from the 
depot in honor of the Secretary of War was | 
the 3d Squadron of the 14fh Cavalry, com- 
manded by Capt. E. F. Shaifer. As the 
automobiles containing . the Secretary's 
party, the military escort and the reception 
committee from the Chamber of Comnierce | 
passed up the street the cavalry fell in be- 


| 


the distant booming of the cannon, while 
I vas 7s cues : ¢ the platform they were greeted by Maj. | 
{ne SWHS: [heganeralie -enestat lunch, was Gen. Harry F. Hodges, commander of Camp | 


the launching of that drive, 
sey de a Travis, and a number of other high offl- 
aq L traveled behind the line,” he said. \ Gers, Major General Cabell, commander of 
‘Sometimes ten. miles behind, sometimes | the ‘Southern Department, came in on ‘the 
five or six miles and frequently we had | train with the Secretary's party. ‘Others 
to change our route because the towns | who accompanied the party to San Antonio 
we had intended to visit had fallen into | were Maj. F. D. Swing, alde de cam to! 
fho bands of the Germans. General March, and I*. D. Dayis,, Secretary 
a eee Eabend a ane Darna oF the | Baker’s private secretary. » ‘ | 
St. Mihiel offensive launche y the Ameri- Sac 7 hen hi 
cans in September and related how General | een (On erCEE EO prong yin | 
Pershing had outlined his plans to him to | Warm and there was an exchange of coms 
drive two salients.in at St. Mihiel and }jjmentary. remarks. . The other officers | 
bring the ends together. who were on the scene were then greeted | 
“And then the Argonne offensive began | personally by the Secretary and cae of | 
against the Hindenburg line. That was in | staff after which Mayor Sam. C, Bel was | 
October and on the 11th of November, not | presented to the distinguished visitors, ‘The } 
of 1919 nor 1920, but in 1918 the Germans | Mayor in turn presented five other meme | 
signed an armistice so humiliating that ne 
great commanding general that ever lived) 


! but would have proceeded to hand in his 
‘sword rather than accept such terms, 

The Secretary of War stated he was un- 
der many and permanent obligations to 
San Antonio. On the day I became Secre- 
tary of War I first went to see the Presi- 
dent and tied to persuade him to excuse 
me. I left his office to go to the War De- 
partment to be sworn in. I had not seen 
the geographical position of” Mexico for 
thirty years. 

“The first person I met 


bers of the civilian reception committee 
who were at the depot. They were five in 
number, the. other ‘seven: waiting at the 
hotel where the banquet was to be held to 
welcome the Secretary, by 8 
Among the officers at the depot were 
Maj. F. G. Chamberlain, who had been ap- 
pointed aide de camp to Secretary Baker 
during his stay here, and Maj: Leo 
Walton, who was selected to act in a simi- 
lar capacity for General March, 4 
The other high officers were Col. W. T. 
Johnson, chief of staff. of the Southern De- , 
partment; Col. Timothy Coughlan, execu- . 
was a new8- | tiye officer at Camp Travis; Col. James 
paper man. He asked me if I_ was going |}. Shelley, commander of the 14th Cav-) 
to be Secretary of War and I told him | airy; Col. I. W. Rand, commander of the 
I was and he said, ‘Well, hell has broke | Bage Hospital, and Maj. DeR. C. Cabell’Jr. 


1008S in Mexico. ; ee Lieut. Duncan Hodges, atde to General 
1 “After DEINE, swpen IO, he eet | eee ae att ne tn engmeae| 
eral Leta from aan sa ae Se Aiea ech : SS Rein g 
ing the Columbus raid. oughts were t 
Pn Antonio at that thane and they re- ae oh ae eats one to pia 
mained in San Antonio until America en- the banquet for the War Secretary a dress 
tered the great war and even when our affair, but later the word was sent out 
f neaged in that war it was that the full dress arrangements had been 
TCE ea Ear reet San Antonio, be- called off and the officers attended in 
not peeetite to a the arm was’ sta- their service uniforms, while most.‘of the 
(pean se arge part 0 y | civilians wore business suits. pa 


tioned here. 

/ “he party drove direct to the hotel 
§ n to 
Fai am under reen greater obligation Tt where. the. banquet was. to -be held. ..Dhe 
fo assemble it seemed to some of us that lope. ras ‘thronweds Wik anno pana f 
we had traveled far enough along in civ- PA Arthas OY eee ee Rees 


jlization to surround this army with new 

. i ask was cleared through the throng and the 
and unprecede cs antomo fOr: thuir*help. Secretary and chief of staff were taken im- 
I ace great number of young men mediately to the banquet, hall -—  . 
would be here and I knew they would 


i | 
ake their character as soldiers and qual- 
mabe m what San Antonio would) 
ad I asked San Antonio to| 
y- I am 


now, tonight, expressing my, greatest grat- 


t 
ities as men fro 


WAR HAS LITTLE EFFECT | 
ON BAKER’S PERSONALITY 


here was not only worthy of San Antonio,. 


Secretary Baker and General March caitd 
be tects rot army officials today. 
party will breakfast that morning at .G 
eral Cabell’s quarters, Fort Sam 
ton. . 


r of inspection will begin with eae Baker shows { 
ae ot g o'clock at the nesiquarters | War Newig “Newt” Baker who, 


Houston, The heads of Cleveland's greatest 
aaa i Spartments will. accompany | finting man, T Jobnson, helped to 
Secretary Baker on the inspection trip. & 78 the people one of the first vic- 
The following places will be visited in’ the Tates achieved by any city in America over 
order named: Kelly Field Camp Nor- |) grasping public service corporation, 


moyle, Brooksfield, Camp John Wise, Fort 3 ! 
Sam Houston and Camp Travis. SECRETARY: WELCOMED AT DEL RIO. 
. Special Telegram to The Express. 


Zi he party will lunch at Camp ie 
eeciee atch General a anees aoe ea ot RI ers Mere 2 A CO ee 
ac mp headquarters. écre-|of citizens ; TS b Sham be 
fay Baker wl be enteenae, Sage in [FCM wal eerary oat Bet 
afternoon with an automobile ride over TCC Bae 
i -|G March and General Cabell,) a ea. 
se ee Bue conceshy FES Goneet ina were received most cordially. 
a ; rty will return to Fort Sam | The Secretary’s nant recheroes ied ee Be i 
ratsiod ab delgck to attend a reception |FM85 @),£°pauzTonie citenstp, he a 
ues aCe , 
tetas ebell. Civilian guests, as well tinguished eeder an On Bells 
as the army, have been invited to meet Criee from Bugle Pass | 
Secretary Baker and General March. they ; 
will leave San Antonio tonight at 8 o'clock 
for the East. 


‘lunder way. , He “said while thet drive 


| placed it.” 


thes 


Secretary, Speaking at Ban-| 
quet, Tells How Men 
Trained Here Were Among 
Army’s Best—Defends 
League of Nations—With 
General March, Chief of 
Staff, Is City’s Guest, 


Praising soldiers trained in San*An- 
tonio army camps as being worthy of 
San Antonio and of ‘the nation, and 
expressing appreciation and recognition 
of the effort San. Antonio, made to. pro- 
tect those soldiers and to give them the 
best at its command, Secretary. of War 
Newton D. Baker addressed 300 busi- 
ness’ men at the St. Anthony. Hotel 
Saturday night at a dinner given for 
him and General Peyton C. March, chief 

jof staff. The secretary defended the 
proposed League of Nations and said 
|} that the silent spirit of nine millions of 
inen who bad died in the world war 


was calling.upon the statesmen at the 
peace conference to make a recur 
Jyence of that catastrophe impossible. 
Mr. Baker and General March | 
dveached here shortly before 9 o'clock on 
‘| their tour of army camps and will spend } 
‘{Sunday in the city. On arrival they 
were driven direct to the St. Anthony 
‘Hotel where the banquet was awaiting) 
them: 


— 


years,” he said. 
up. 


dependent American drive heran. 


laughing leaped to the. attack. 


i nded. 
San Antonio Responde ARR Ane Avene 


Speaking of San Antonio's. efforts’ te 
‘aid. the/training of soldiers, Mr. Baker 
said: 

“When the time came to assemble an 
army it was recognized that it must be 
‘surrounded with new. and unprecedented 
‘\eonditions and we asked San ‘Antonio | 

té help and now I am impelled by deep 
‘gratitude, for what you did, .:Lhe army 
trained here was not only worthy of | 
San Antonio, but was worthy of. the- 
eountry: we all love. —_. 
“Nbye-Obligations to. San Antonio be- 
fai on the first day I became seeretary | 
of war,” he continued. “I had just 


dislodged from towns 


vember 11, the war ended, The. Ger- 
mans accepted an armistice so humiliat- 


eral who had not rather walk in and 


armistice.” 
‘ Full Credit to All. 
_ Tt is fair to say we did great things 
in the war, while at the’ same time we 
give full credit to Hyetand. France and 
Italy. In 1917 we had.only a handful 
of men, These were spread out to train 
an army of 4,000,000.*I give full credit 
faueh the: oath of office. when a: mes- to the regular army, to the national 
eage. caine, ‘Hell has ‘brolen “out. in army and to the national guard. They 
I Mexico? ‘hie message was from Gen- | Were moulded into one army and the 
Pa hiieton trom Sim Antonio, Sani] bce Svaved she, balances. 
Antonio entered my mind then and dur]. 1, oe erate he said, “that we 
ing the strained times that followed: it] and hGhal that 2 erow any pe Power 
was continually in my mind.. Then the} so) and comet ibe na inmate: 
War came on, but yet San Antonio was | jour of the world cde Sauber aaa 


in my mind for a substantial part of 


a “A treaty of peace is about to. be 


the army was kept. here. ’ gy "i ‘ 3 
Mr. Baker said that nothing delighted | Sat sane de rote aie or eee 
him more than to go to France and ste |the twentieth century idea. The dis- 
those me, America sent overseas— coveries of science are too useful to be 
clean of Sody and mind, healthy. in | put to destructive agencies. 
ethical principles. 
naught but praise for the quality of the} want war. 
soldiers, who- billeted with the I'rench 
families were gentle and kind as they 
aided in the domestic duties” and who 
went into the trenches strong in purity, 
confident in their cause and tinwavering 
in their aim as soldiers. 
Keep Life Standard High. 
“ooking ahead,” he said, “I want to}-.= aSesuM |! a 

ask you not to stop where you are now. dience cheered for President Wilson for 
Raise the sueeceding generation of men|j fully a minute. 

as you raised ar army and make as’fine|! Resuming the secretary said? 
/eitizens as you did soldiers. Let’s con- “Leadership is always lonely. Tead- 
inue the agencies which aided in this||crs are often misunderstood, by those 
war and keep the standard of life up|| who scek to balk them. Little people get 
to the high pitch which the war has into the way. Our champion is not dis- 
mayed. He knows what the world 
wauts. I had rather die to support) 
the things which will provide peace 
than’ to live in prosperity under an ar- 
rangement that would leave the nations 
subject to another OL 
Hae snd ine milli y 
ot AUL AOZ ,OUI m0,, Othe HO 


The plain 


wants peace and the heart of the 
wotld wants the League of Nations. 
Cheers for President Wilson. 
soe Bhe stricken people of Europe want 
it. They want a chance to ‘grow, de- 
velop and.be-free. We have a cham- 
\ pion over there, a ‘moral. leader.” Here 
| his talk was interrupted while the au- 


| 


The secretary described the dreary 
days in France in March, 1917, when he 
had lunch with General Petain, while 
thousands of German-guns roared in the 
distance as the great German drive got | 


was under way he sat and talked with |[ }sey oy sunpou jor 
the allied commanders about the cam-jI!y “diqsuorjvran of open 1} 03 van 
: 17BYe. a. : 


apign for 1919 and 1920, eatewes 


. ar id 
Aq. WeIWIN “O- Uste Con eon 


San Antonio Praised By Baker 
For Its Part In Winning War 


Newton, D. BAKER Mas Gen Devton C.Mamex 


“They told me the war could be won 
with America’s help in two or three 
J “T came back to Amer- 
ica and saw the nation was speeding 
Then I ‘returned to France’ and 
was with, Pershing when the great in- 
The 
battle began at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. “Che Americans drove the Germans 
from the St. Mihiel salient. Those won- 
|| derful soldiers, singing, swinging and 
The | 


they had held three years. And on No- 


ing that there is no comms ding gen-' 


hand over his sword than sign such an’ 


He said he had'} people who fight, and die and pay, don’t } 
The heart of the world} 


a 
| 

{ 

J 

1 
ia 
| 

} 

| 

1 
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Mr. Baker said that the reception 
accorded to him and General March in 
San Antonio lightened the load of care 
which has attended the exacting inspec-) 
tion trip over the western camps. 
h General March Speaks. 

The secreary was preceded by: Gen- 
eral March who spoke briefly on “Oux) 
Army.” He. said that he had been sta- 
tioned in. Texas. before the war and 
knew Texans and. their hospitality. 

“We successfully mobilized an army 
and-now the task is to :demobilize’ it,” 
@eneral. March «said. 
here Seeretary Baker has received two 
anonymous letters ‘asking him to de- 
mobilize men stationed .here, that we 
were keeping the men’ too long: We 
‘| don’t keep any one too long. The size of 
the army. is fixed and the demobilization 
is going forward as rapidly as possible. 

“When Tawent to France we had 100;- 
000 men. ‘They were well trained and 
well equipped. But what we wanted 
was a big army and a mobilized nation 


Sl 


also. .We got only 175,000 men in 
France in a year. Then>we began to 


send them over until in. ouc. month we 
sent 200,000. We bought and’ begged 
ships.. Transportation. was ‘the great- 
re hindrance, in getting the men over’ 
and now transportation is proving the; 
greatest difficulty in bringing them | 
back. -“Wngland needs her ships. But} 
| by July 1, we expect to have en the | 
way back and already returned, 915,-/ 
000 men. ‘They will be demobilized as| 
quickly as they get here. | 


We want to| 
reduce the army to 500,000. 
Defends War Department. 

General March said he had Ieard | 
complaints the War Department wasinbt! 
functioning in handling the war. 

“T don’t know what ‘the critics 
meant,” he said, “the War Department | 
was bound by Jai, the pleas of the chief 
of staffs for years for preparedness had } 
been -unanswered: If there ‘was de- 
lay it was because Congress delayed us.” 

“But,” he said, “the final answer is, | 
we won the war.” 

Nat M. Washer as toastmaster intro- 
duced-the speakers. J. H. Haile, presi-| 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, de- 
livered an address of welcome, and Con- 
wressman .Carlos. Bee, who came from 
Washington to be present at: the ban- 
quet, delivered “axtalkvoncianes ntonio’ s 
advantages as a strategic point. 

Mr. Haile in welcoming the distin-} 
guished visitors said San Antonio knows} 
and loves the army, and that the busi-; 
ness element and the entire city was 
proud of the army’s accomplishmhee. 
| Hrrors might have been .made, he said, 
\ but the war was won in a short time. 

“Té the men who are criticising would 
go to that gentleman in exile,’ Mr. Haile 
said, “I believe he would be honest 
| enough to say, ‘they did plenty to me eH 


ie 


If 


{ 
| 
i 
| 


! 


Secretary | 


paker anu wrenertr sare 
were given au ovation when they €n- 
tered the St. Anthony Hotel and made 
their way through the crowd down the 
long corridor to the banquet hall. They 
were cheered to the echo. So dense was 
the throng that progress was impeucd 
and it was severul minutes before the 
big ball room could be reached. 

More Phan 250 Attend. 

The attendance at-the banquet suow- 
ed the quality of San Antonio's wel- 
come to the War Department offi- 
cials. A. total of 250 plates had been 
set by the hotel management aud every 
one of then was occupied. Crowding 
the balcony were scores of onlookers. a 
majority of whom were women. ~Be- 
tore the guests took their seats ail 
joined in singing a verse of “Amet- 
wea,” after which 2m invocation wis de- 
livered by Bishon W. I. Capers. 

Nhe guests of ponor were giyea seats 
in tue center of a long table which ex- 
tended the full length of the room aleng 
one side. As a backeround a big Ameri- 
can flag was hung and in an open 
space to the front a fountain played. 
Ilags of the allied nations were suse 
pended at intervals around the walls. 

Soated ou the right of Secretary Baker | 
in the order named were J. H. Haile, pre- | 
sident of the Chamber of Commerce ; | 
Maj. Gen. Dehosey Cabell, commander 
the Southern Vepartment, and Con- 
gressman Carlos Bee. ‘To his left were 
Nat M, Washer, toastmaster > General 


OL 


March, Mayor Sam ©. Bell, Maj. Gen. 
Harry I. Hodges, commanding Cam) 
Yravis; LL. B. Clese; chairman of the 
nilitary affairs committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and franz Groos. 
Sing Between Courses. 

Between courses members of the ban- 
quet party, under the leadership of Da- 
vis Griffin, joimed in singing lyrics 
which have been made famous by Amer- 
ican soldiers in camps throughout this 


“While seated |!). called for and the selections invar- 


| | to the automobiles in which they were 
| | taken to the scene of the banquet. Their 


country and urone.. Several selections | 
were also given by an army quartet and | 
in the intervals a selected orchestra 
also Composed of soldiers, furnished en- 
tertainmeut. 
Seeretary 
great interest 
song books, 


Baker appeared to take a 
in the singing. Liberty 
distributed by the War 
Camp Community Service®, had been 
placed on the tables and Mr. Baker 
scemetl to be familiar with its couteats. 
Several times he” made suggestions fv 
Mr. Washer regard the next punber 10 


iably were tull of “pep.” 

General March wore none of tie high 
decorations which have been bestowed 
on him by this and foreign governments 
tor his valuable services in helping to 


bring victory to the allied cause. Bis: | 
campaign ribbons only, were in eVi-}} 
dence. | | 


Walk Through Lane of Bayonets. 

The arrival of Secretary Baker and 
General March af the Southern Pacific 
station was marked by simple yet im- 
pressive ceremony. Extending from the 
train shed and through the station to the 
west side exit, where automobiles were 
in waiting, was a long passageway form- 
ed by two lines of soldiers from the 
Third Infantry with fixed. bayonets. 
Across the street from the station the 
third squadron of the Fourteenth Cav- 
alry was drawn up in line. 
__As the heads of the American mili- 
tary. establishment, .stepped from the 
special ¢ar in which they are traveling 
the infantrymen came to attention and 
presented arms. The distinguished of- 
ficials and members of the delegation | 
of army officers and civilians passed 
between gleaming bayonets on their way 
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progress was heralded by military 
musie, an army band striking up as 
they approached. Q 
Crowds Pack Station. y 
Thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren. crowded’ every, available . inch of 
space in and around the station to 
catch a:glimpse of Mr. Baker and Gen- 
| eral March. “Their appearance was the 
| signal for an outburst of cheering and 
clapping which rippled along the plat-| 
form and through the station like, an 
accompaniment to their movement. The) 
secretary of war and General March 
smiled and bowéd acknowledgment to 
their admirers. ' 
he train on which they came 10 from 
El Paso was more than an hour late. 
when they arrived 
and in. view. of the fact that the ban- 
oe Anthony Hotel Gras 


For Its Part In Winning War 


a4 
| 
i 
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Secretary, Speaking at Ban- 
quet, Tells How Men 
Trained Here Were Among 
Army’s Best—Defends 
League of Nations—With 
General March, Chief of 
| Staff, Is City’s Guest. 


Praising soldiers trained in San~An- 
tonio. army eamps as being worthy of 
San Antonio and of ‘the nation, and 
| expressing appreciation and recognition 
of the effort San. Autonio, made to, pro- 
tect those soldiers and to give them the 
best at its command, Secretary, of War 
Newton D. Baker addressed 300 busi- 
ness) men at the St. Anthony. Hotel 
Saturday night at a dinner given for 
jhim and General Peyton C. March, chief 
1 of staff. The. secretary defended the 
proposed League of Nations and said 

\that the silont spirit of nine millions of 
men who had died in the world war 


‘owas calling .upon the statesmen at the 
peace conference to make a recur- 
\rence of ‘that. catastrophe impossible. 
Mr. Baker and General March 
\veached here shortly before 9 o'clock on 
‘| their tour of-army camps and will spend 
'{ Sunday in the city. On arrival they 
‘Javere driven direct to the St. Anthony 
‘| Hotel where the banquet was awaiting 
them, . 
‘ San Antonio Responded. 
Speaking“of San Antonio's efforts te 
“\nid the/training of soldiers, Mr. Baker 


said: 
When tht time came to assemble an 
Jarmy it was recognized that it must be 
surrounded with new. and unprecedented | 
conditions and we asked San Antonio | 
to6 help and now I am impelled by deep 
‘gratitude, for what you did.,:The army 
trained here was not only worthy of 
San Antonio, but was worthy of. the 
epuntry we all love. _. 
“OM bye igations to. Sin. Antonio be- 
iene an el ve 
Rail on the first day I became secretary | 
of war,”’ he continued. “I had just 
taken the: oath of office. when a mes: 
sage. cime, ‘Hell has \broken | out in 
)Mexico?, ‘Dhe message was from Gen- 
‘eral Funston from San Antonio. San 
Antonio entered my mind then and dur- 
‘ing the strained times that followed: it 
Was continually in my mind, . Then the 
war came on, but yet San Antonio was 
in my mind for a substantial part of 
the army was kept here.” ri : 
Mr; Baker said that nothing delighted | 
him more than to go to France and see! 
those Mea America sent overseas— 
clean of Sody and mind, healthy. in 
ethica® principles. He~ said ‘he had 
naught but-praise for the quality of the 
soldiers, who: billeted with the French 
families were gentle and kind as they 
aided:in the domestic duties and who 
went into the trenches strong in purity, 
confident in their cause and -tinwayering 
in their aim as soldiers. 
Keep Life Standard High. . 
“Tjooking ahead,” he said, “I want to! 
ask you not to stop where you are now. 
Raise| the sueededing generation of men 
as you raised ar army and make as fine 
citizens as you did soldiers. Let’s con- 
tinue the agencies which aided in this 
war and keep the standard of life up 
to the high pitch which the war has 
‘| placed it.” | 
The secretary described the dreary. 
days in France in March, 1917, when he| 
had lunch with General Petain, while! 
thousands of German-guns roared in the 
distance as the great German drive ‘got | 
under way. He “said while thet drive 
was under way he sat and talked with 
the allied commanders about the cam- 
apign for 1919 and 1920, 


| signed,. 


‘San Antonio Praised By Baker 


Neeh 


| 


SS 


Newton. D. AKER , 


Mas GEN. 


a a are 


PEy-TON C. Marcu 


fod REE ae ten ee a es 


~‘“Phey told me the war could be won 


with America’s help in two or thre 
years,” he said. 


| up. 
|] dependent American drive heron. 
|| battle began at 4 o’clock in the morn 


|| derful soldiers, singing, swinging 4 
laughing leaped to the. attack. 


they had held three years, And on No 


vember 11, the war ended, The. Ger- 


mans accepted an armistice so humiliat 


ing that, there is no comms ding gen-! 
eral who had not rather walk in and} 
hand over his sword than sign such an! 


armistice.” 
Full Credit to All. 


“Tt is fair to say we did great things 
in the war, while at the’ same time we 
give full eredit to Byetand. France and 
In 1917 we had. only a handful 
of men. These were spread out to train 
an army of 4,000,000.*I give full credit 
to the regular army, to the national 
army and to the national guard. They 
and the 


Italy. 


were moulded into one army 
force swayed the balance.” 
“Tam certain,” 


rial and. moral’ force when the final 
hour of the world came, - , 
“A treaty of peace is about to be 
e There are two kinds of peace 
possible. Force is one. The other is 
the twentieth ‘century idea, The dis- 
eoveries of science are too, useful to be 
put to destructive agencies, ‘The plain 
people who fight, and. die and pay, don’t 
want war. The heart of the world 
wants peace and the heart of the 
world wants the League of Nations. 
Cheers for President Wilson. 
= Bhe stricken people of Europe want 
it. They want a chance to ‘grow, de- 
velop’ and.be-free. We have a cham- 


\pion over there, a moral leader.” Here 


his talk was interrupted while the au- 
dience cheered for President Wilson for 


fully a minute. 


Resuming the secretary said: 

“Leadership is always lonely. Lead- 
ers are often misunderstood, by those 
who seek to balk them. Little people get 
into.the way. Our champion is not dis- 
mayed. He knows what the world 
wauts. I had rather die to support 
the things which will provide peace 
than to live in prosperity under an ar- 
rangement that would leave the nations 
subject to another world calamity. 

“The spirit of nine million men who 
died in this war, and the spirit of: mil- 


lions of women and children, are speak- 


ing to the men at the peace conference, 
and -their voices are heard. They 
speak against: any system» of ‘secret 
treaties. and agreements which would 
make possible a recurrence of that 
catastrophie.” = ~ 


“T came back to Amer- 
|ica and saw the nation was speeding 
Then I ‘returned to. France’ and 
was with Pershing when the great in- 
The 


"The Americans drove the Germans 
from the St. Mihiel salient. Those won- 


: he said, “that we 
were permitted to grow to be powerful 
and moral that we could help in mate- 


Mr. Baker ‘said that the reception 
e | aceorded to him and General March in 
which has attended the’ exacting inspec- 
tion trip over the western camps, 
General March Speaks. 

The secreary was preceded by. Gen- 
eral March who spoke briefly on “Our 
Army.” He. said that he had been sta- 
tioned in. Texas before the war and 
knew Texans and. their hospitality. 

“We successfully mobilized an army 


The | é patch 
Germans. were dislodged. from” towns and-now the task is to :demobilize it, 


@eneral- March «said. “While seated 
here Seerctary Baker has received two 
anonymous letters ‘asking him to de- 
mobilize men stationed .here, that we 
were keeping the men too long.) We 
don’t keep any one too long. The size of 
the army. is fixed ard the demobilization 
is going forward as rapidly as possible. 
“When Iwent to France we had 100;- 
‘000 men. ‘They were well trained and 
well equipped. But what we wanted 
was a big army and a mobilized nation 
also. We got only 175,000 men in 
Jfrance in a year. Then:we began to 
send them over until in. one month we 
sent. 300,000. We bought and begged 
ships. Transportation. was ‘the great-| 
est hindrance, in getting the men over; 
and now transportation is proving the} 
greatest difficulty in bringing them! 
back, --Wngland needs her ships. But} 
| by July 1, we expect to have en the 
way back and already returned, 915,-/ 
000 men. ‘They will be demobilized as | 
quickly as they get here. We want to| 
| 

| 


reduce the army to 500,000. 
Defends War Department. | 
General March said he had heard | 
complaints.the War Department was not 
| functioning in handling the war. 
' “T don’t know what ‘the critics, 
|} meant,” he said, “the War Department | 
| was bound by Ja, the pleas of the chief | 
of staffs for years for preparedness had | 
been unanswered; If there ‘was de- 
lay it was because Congress delayed us.” | 

“But,” he said, “the final answer is, 
we won the jar.” 

Nat M. Washer as toastmaster intro- 
duced-the speakers. J. H. Haile, presi-| 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, de- 

| livered an address of welcome, and Con- 

“#1ressman .Carlos. Bee, who came from | 
} Washington to be present at: the ban- 
Paquet, deliveredastalkwonsanedA ntonio’s 
advantages as a strategic point. 

Mr. Haile in welcoming the distin- 
| guished visitors said San Antonio knows |} 
avd loves the army, and that the busi-; 
ness element..and the entire city was 
proud of the army’s accomplishmhe @. 
| rrors. might have been .made, he said, 
{but the war waS won in a short time. 

“Ti the men who are criticising would 
go to that gentleman in exile,” Mr. Haile 
said, “I believe he would be honest 
|| enough to'say, ‘they did plenty to me!’ ” 


Beeretiry oaKer ane wel 


‘the balcony 


San Antonio lightened the load of care} 


March 
were given au ovation when they €)- 
tered the St. Anthony Hotel and made 
their way through the crowd down the 
long corridor to the banquet hall, They 
were cheered to the echo, So dense was 
the throng that progress Was impeucd 
and it was several minutes before the 
big ball room could be reached. 
More ‘han 250 Attend. 

The attendance at.the banquet suow- 
ed the @uality of San Antonio's wel- 
come to the War Department offi- 
Gals. A. total of 200 plates had been 
set by the hotel management and every 
one of then: was occupied. Crowding 
were scores of onlookers. a 
majority of whom were women. ~e- 
fore the guests took their seats nil 
joined in singing a_ verse of “Amer- 
wa,” after which an inyoeation was de- 
liyercd by Bishop W. ‘2. Capers. 

‘he guests of onor were given seats 
in tne center of a long table which ex- 
tended the full length of the room aleng 
one side. As 2 backeround a big Aaeri- 
can flag was hung and in. an opel 
space to the front a fountain played. 
Wlags of the allied nations were suse 
pended at intervals around the walls, 

Seated on the right of Secretary Baker 
in the order named were J. LH. Haile, pre- | 
sident of the Chamber of Commerce ; | 
Maj. -Gen. DeRosey Cabell, commander 
ot the Southern Department, and Con- 
éressman Carlos Bee. To his left were 
Nat M. Washer, toastmaster ; General 
March, Mayor Sam ©. Bell, Maj. Gen. 
Harry I. todges, commanding Cam) 
Mravis; L. B. Clegg, chairman of the 
military affairs committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Iranz Groos. 

Sing Between Courses. 

Between courses members of the ban- 
quet party, under the leadership of Da- 
vis Griffin, joined in singing lyrics 
which have been made famous by Amer- 
ican soldiers in camps throughout this 
country aud Wurone.. Several selections | 
were also given by an army quartet and | 
in the intervals a selected orchestra 
also Composed of soldiers, furnished en- 
tertainment. 

Secretary 


Baker appeared to take a 
great interest in the singing. Liberty 
song books, distributed by the War 
Camp Community Servic’, had — been 
placed ou the tables: and Mr. Baker 
scemetl to be familiar with its contcats. 
Several times he” made suggestions fu 
Mr. Washer regard the next nunber 10 
be called for and the selections inyar- 
iably were full of “pep.” ; 
General March wore none of tim high 
decorations which have been bestowed 
on him by this and foreign governments 
tor his valuable services in helping to 
bring victory to the allied cause. 
campaign ribbons only, were in 
dence. 
Walk Through Lane of Bayonets. 
jhe arrival of Secretary Baker and 
General March at the Southern Pacific 
station was marked by simple yet im- 
pressive ceremony. Extending from the 
train shed and through the station to the 
west side exit, where automobiles were 
in waiting, was a long passageway form- 
ed by two lines of soldiers from the 
Third Infantry with fixed, bayonets. 
Across the street from the station the 
third squadron of the Fourteenth Cav- 
alry was drawn up in line. aY 
As the heads of the American’ mili- 
tary establishment, stepped from the 
special ¢ar in’ which they are traveling 
the infantrymen came to attention and 
presented arms. The distinguished of- 
ficials and members of the delegation 
of army officers and _ civilians passed 
between gleaming bayonets on their way 
to the automobiles in which they were 
taken to the scene of the banquet. Their 
| progress was heralded by military 
music, an army band striking up 4s 
they approached. f 
Crowds Pack Station. ; 
Thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren. crowded every available inch of 
space in and around the*-station, to 
catch a:glimpse of Mr. Baker and Gen- 
| eral March. “Their appearance was the 
| signal for an outburst of cheering and 
clapping which rippled along the plat-| 
form and through the station like an 
accompaniment to their movement. The) 
secretary of war and General March 
smiled and bowed acknowledgment to 
their admirers. 
The train on W 
Bl Paso was more 
It was 9:10 of 


evi- } 


His: | 
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* AS “the army Se 
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9th 


program ‘and -sho 
sion they will re 
the trip to Fort Worth. 

While the program has been arranged 
as announced it will be subject to 
change at the ) 
‘army commanders holding themselves 
in readiness to make quick response to 
any suggestions Mr. Baker or General 
March may offer. 


tin : 


wishes of the visitors, | 


= 


VOLUME LIV 


‘anid General March W 


E Sectet ; fary Baker a1 
| guests at the home of General and Mrs. Ca- | 
Houston during their 


|bell at Fort Sam the 
visit to San Antonio, The banquet given 
in their honor Saturday night at a local 


- hotel did not come to an end gu 1 o'clock 


Sunday morning, but the Secretary, and 
Chief of Staff were up bright and early for 
breakfast at the residence of their hosts. 
Immediately after breakfast the party 
{started on the inspection tour, 

Special Flags Flown. 


‘| Flying from the front of General Ca- 


~ /gecond machine. 


t aX 5 
Secretary of War Declares Flyin 


Fields ‘and Army Camps Near 
San Antonio Far Exceed His 


Highest Expectations. 


CABELL POINTS OUT NEED 


-« OF MORE WAREHOUSES HERE 


‘“\!attention as the » ecretary’s 


|iall stood rigidly touchin 


cars headed toward Kelly Field was the 
Secretary of War’s flag, 

|stars on a cerise field. Riding in’ this car 
) with Secretary Baker were General: Hodges 
and General Cabell. 

The Chief of Staff's flag flew from the 
In this car were seated 
General March, his aide, Major Swing, and 
Maj. W. T. Johnston, chief. of staff of the 
Southern Department, * 

Other cars contained, besides officers 
‘from the army : : 
+yohn H. Haile, Nat M. Washer, Maj. W. B. 
Tuttle and onber members of the citizens 
reception committees “6 

Officers and troops at each post came to 
party uap- 
While the automobiles passed 
their ate “ 8 
salute and the military honors demande 
by vibe occasion were paid the Secretary. 
This consisted, where there was a regi- 
mental band) of a sounding of “ruffles 

nd the playing of “ 
in tee Senta of infantry at Camp 
Travis were turned out in honor of the 
army Bene Beau ait was Sunday no 

te o ns was fired. 
paint hundred and thirty airplanes in bat- 
tle array rose from Kelly Field No. 2 in 
honor of Seeretary Baker's visit. The Sec- 
retary and party arrived at the field at 


proached. 


{ 9:80 o’clock, going direct from the Alamo. 
| 


The airplanes circled over the field in 


battle formation and then the Secretary 


One Hundred and Thirty Airplanes at| was entertained by a series of “stunts” 


Kelly Field Fly in Battle Formation 
and Perform Daring Stunts in Honor | 
of the Distinguished Visitors—Party ||by airmen. 


Leaves City for East. 


Rumors that the National Guard was 


to be eliminated in the new army pro- 
gram for 500,000 men were set at rest 


by Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, 


Sunday while on his tour of inspec- 
tion of the military posts at San An- 
tonio, when he declared upon being 
asked in regard to thé reorganization 
of the guard: 


~*T am in, favor of it, but I.want to | 
we have brought the army 
back from overseas, in order to give, 


wait unti 


all the old members of the guard a 
chance in the reorganization.” 

With a hearty handshake for the mem- 
bers of the committee which entertained 
him and with a broad smile lighting his 
countenance, Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker Sunday night departed from San 
Antonio after a strenuous night and day, 
rivaling in the number of hours in which 
he was on duty the most trying periods 
of the war activities in Washington. 

“He certainly is a wonder,” said one of 
the officers who escorted him from the 
time he stepped from the train at the 
Southern Pacifie depot until he boarded 
the train for Fort Worth. “Frankly, I con- 
fess I am tired, but the Secretary keeps 
up the pace without a sign of wear.’ 

Secretary Baker looked as fresh and fit 
Sunday morning when, accompanied by 
Gen, Peyton C, March, chief of staff of 
the United States Army; Maj. Gen, De- 


Rosey _€. Cabell, commander of the South- } 


ern Department; Maj. Gen, Harry PF. 
Hodges, commander at Camp Travis, and 
other officers, he started on the tour of 
inspection of the local military encamp- 


ments as when he arrived in San An- | 
tonio. | 


Felt Among Friends. 

Busy as he was, the Secretary gave evi- 
dence of huge enjoyment of his visit. Not 
only did he refer to the fact that he felt 
he was among friends at the banquet given 
in his honor, but several times Sunday he 
let fall remarks of a like nature, and what- 
ever plans were proposed for his enter- 
tainment he entered into heartily. 

“San Antonio has been honored by the 


visit of Secretary Baker,” said an officer 
Sunday, “but it should not overlook the : 
honor of a visit from General March, Gen- 
eral March is the highest officer in the 
United States Army on active duty ever to 
| visit this city. He is one of the two gen- 
|erals of the army. General Pershing is 
the other. There have not been many men‘ 
who have been entitled to wear four stars 
on their shoulders, and you can see that 
is what General March is wearing.” | 
Secretary Baker paid silent tribute to} 
General Travis, Colonel Crockett and Colo- 
nel Bowie and other heroes of the famous 
massacred men. Before he started on his | 
2a around the milita: : 


|) performed by six picked fliers at the camp. 
|| ‘The stunts consisted of loops, spins, barrel 
rolls, flying upside down, .glides, nose 
dives and nearly every other feat performed 
Five fliers in DeHaviland 
planes, with Liberty motors, closed the 
program with an exhibition flight in battle 


formation. 
“Fly Like Birds.” 


and a half. Secretary Baker expressed 
himself several times as delighted with the 
exhibition, and-despite the fact that air- 
piane flights are no novelty to him, re- 
parker. repeatedly that they flew “just like 
rds.” 

At Camp Normoyle, which the party vis- 
ited next, General Cabell called Secretary 
Baker’s attention to the large number of 
motor trucks which are stored at the 
camp, standing in the open unprotected 
from the weather, 

“We have the material on hand to build 
iron warehouses and all we need is the 


authorization and the money to go ahead 


and put them up,” he pointed out. 

The Secretary listened, apparently with 
deep interest, to General Cavell’s expla- 
nation of the situation. 

- “Are the tires still on the trucks?” asked 
the Secretary. 

“Yes, sir,” broke in one of the higher 
officers attached to Camp Normoyle. “We 
cannot take them off until we can move the 
trucks under cover.” 

The inspection at Camp Normoyle lasted 
only fifteen minutes. Accompanying the 
|inspecting party about the post were Col. 

. C. Lawrence, commander, and Lieut. 
'Col, W. A. Raborg, executive offi¢er at the 
camp. 
| rite Camp Normoyle the party hurried 
to Brooks Field, where the only stop made 
was long enough for Secretary Baker and 
General March to greet the commander, 
Col. R. EB. Caldwell. 

Upon reaching, Camp Travis. ct 12:30 
o’clock they ‘drove dire to . General 
Hodges’ residence, where they Were en- 
tertained at luncheon. V3 


bell's automobile as the procession of six 


with four white | 


post, Mayor Sam C. Bell,. 


Hail to the Chief.” | 


The visit to Kelly Field lasted an hour | 


BARRIER. AGAINST CRITICS. 


In these days of Chamberlaini 
of Allenisms and much similar, 
political criticism touching the ¢ 
of the war by the Administration, ; 
War, Department staff and the re 
sponsible heads of the military « 


| lishment generally, it is well to 


minded occasionally of that great mat- 
ter upon which. General March d 
in his speech here, Saturday -ni; 
“When I first went to France,” 
chief of staff said, “Generals Pet 
and Bliss told me they would b 


about 75,000 men. As a matte: 
as late as February in 1918) 
reached only a total of 43800. 
the month. By June we wer 


bought ships, borrowed th 
begged them. I believe the worl 
mately will recognize as the gr 
military achievement in history o 
ability to transport upwards of 2,0 
000 men to France in so short a 
Most of the world, we think, 
recognizes this already. Great sol 
and statesmen in the countries of o 
war-associates unselfishly have 
pressed such recognition, In 
country, even the chronic, almost 
discriminate critics of the Administra- 
tion’s conduct of the war recognize 
to the extent of knowing it is 
barrier to their criticism, over whi 
they cannot clamber, They: move alon 
the base’ of this wall, 


‘chinks and cracks into which to 


their fingers! ; Rbeh a 


eae 
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Secretary Baker Small in Size, But Heads Big Army 
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: _|Quaint San Antonio Wins 
|| High Praise From Secretary 
| 


Namber of Troops to Be Kept in Local Camps 
Dependent On Action of Congress, 
Baker Declares. | 


“1 wish I could express personally to the given up their lives. It makes little dif- | 
eeone of San Antonio,” declared Secretary ference whose political ambitions may be, 
aker, just before his departure on the | served but it will make a world of differ- 
; last lap of a journey which is but the pre: | ence how we settle the problems that will | 
face to another trip to France, “my ap- arise during the next few months. By ine | | 
| preciation of the magnificent reception | time nominations are in order it is quite | 
they have accorded me here. Coming near | probable the people will have decided whom | 
they want to serve them and they are like- | 
though replete with interest, has been | ly to express themselves in terms that even 
| physically wearisome, the effect of so great the dullest politicians can understand. 
;a cordiality as has been manifest here has Secretary Baker and General March spent 
; been mos heartening. I shall always} the afternoon with Generals Cabell and 
think of San Antonio with affection. Hodges and other officers on a tour of 
“My experience here has been one ot | inspection of Camps Bullis and Stanley. 
yivid impressions. I have been whisked | They left Camp Travis immediately after 
through scenes as quaint as those of any | lunch, returning late in the afternoon to 
European village into areas as highly mod- | the Army Post to attend a reception given | 
ern as any in New York or Cleveland and by the wife of General Cabell. The arty 
have seen buiidings of historic interest, took lunch in the officers’ mess at Camp 
sacred shrines of heroism, surrounded by Travis Headquarters. 
up-to-date commercial structures. I have As the eight automobiles were about to 
fot yet been able to sort out my impres- leave Camp Travis on the inspection trip, 
sions and only know that on the whole they Secretary Baker, by one of his character- 
are most agreeable.” istic exhibitions of consideration for others; | 
Asked if he had been able to arrive at |. betrayed the fact that although he is the 
any conclusions as to the probable dis- | official head of one of the greatest mili- 
position to be made of the cantonments | tary organizations ever perfected, he has 
Tere or of the size of the forces ‘to be |not become infected in any degree with 
permanently maintained, Mr. Baker said: |the spirit of militarism. Just as he had 
“hat depends largely upon what Con- | entered .the waiting motor car, he remem- 
ress shall do. I will say that I have|bered the band that had been playing 
een tremendously impressed with what} outside the mess hall during the lunch 
I have seen of this group of camps. I, hour, turned: quickly and ho ped out past 
| the surprised attendant and urried gcross 


|the termination of a long trip which, 


of course, knew that the government had 
built a great plant here; personal inspec- | the road to shake hands with Lieutenant 


/ tion has shown that the facts eclipse all| Kohl, the bandmaster, and express his —Express Staff Photo. 


UY preconceived expectations. All plans for | thanks to the members of the band, who r svete Seeretary Newton D. Baker caught in a crowd of “doughboys” at Camp 
their permanent use must remain in part ; hastily scrambled to their feet, trying the Cravis yesterday. The photograph was taken at Secretary Baker's request Below: 
| in abeyance until Congress determines how difficult feat of saluting without dropping Secretary Baker and Major General Hodges. / ¥ 


EN men are to be kept in the regular | their instruments. 
service.’ 
Mr. Baker would not attempt to make 
| even an approximate estimate as to whav 
the final decision as to the size of the 
| army will be other than to refer to the 
recommendations of the general staff that 
a permanent organization of 500,000 men 
be provided for, He dodged al! attempts 


= 


i] to lead him into any discussich of poli- 
il ties or possible presidential candidacies. 

{ “Tt is too soon to talk about such things, 

don’t you think? -We haye enough to do 

di during the next year in solving the prob- 

[eX] Jems of reconstruction at home and in per- 


2 fecting the peace for which so many have 


t 
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Washington. (Special). Atte Side Wee York crooks in the 

“guise of soldiers are believed by the War Department to ‘be 

( “operating in scores of cities... ‘They are not actually committing 
felonies; they are simply ‘ “erafting” on the sympathetic public 

‘by selling articles which nobody needs and “souvenirs”: of little 


‘or no value, historical or sentimental. Many of these are believed 
Ee Eg Teas a Sia eS 


HOME AGAIN, “ine HIS, ®STATENL ISLAND, 


MARCH 20, 1010, 


is 


| 


tto be working in Washington. 


A general order has been issu day 
the War Department to terminate 
what is called. “uniformed mendi-— 
eancy.” Soldiers in ‘the sotvicg are 
not permitted to sell articles on the 
public streets or ‘solicit alms. | But 
this rule has not been. enforced with 
any great severity, and the conse- 
quence is: that thousands of men in 
uniform are now engaged in peddling _ 


| triftes ¢ on the t horoughfares. 


Never Saw Service. eae 

This would: ‘not be. regarded as seri-. 
ous were it not. that | many of the 
“heroes” have’ never seen service=,. 
not even in the military camps. Some 
of them, it has been discovered, were 
drafted but failed to pass the medical 
examination. These have either 
bought or borrowed uniforms or 
clothes which have the appearance o 
‘uniforms. They are: sufficiently un- 
like the regulation uniform, however. 
to save the wearers from the penal- 
ties attaching to the impersonation 
As a soldier, 

It is believed that ‘the business of 
aceosting .women on the streets 
everywhere and appealing to them to 
buy some worthless article is well 
organized, with its headquarters in 
‘New York. At least the War Depart- 
ment is acting on this theory ana has 
asked the Department of Justice to 
come to its assistance, 

The young fellows who are en- 
gaged in the peddling of cheap but- 
tons and souvenirs are usually of the 
strong and virile type. They carry 
on their sleeves or their shoulders no 
insignia of rank and no eviden e@ of 
having been wounded in action. f 

Graft Is Organized. 

An agent of the secret service said 
he was trying to gather information 
; concerning the alleged organization 
which jis directing the sale of but- 
tons, lead pencils and Eien, souve-. 
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|approved by Secretary Baker. 


*Intoxicating,’ 
Is Army Ruling 


Secretary Baker Approves) 
Decision Which Regulates 
the Sale of “Light”? Bev- 


erages to the Soldiers 


———- 


Army Doctors Behind It 


Discharged Men, Even if in 
Their Uniforms, Have a 
Right to Buy Real Liquor 


WASHINGTON, “April 1—So far as 
the army is concerned, any beverage 
containing 1.4 per cent of alcohol will 
be considered “intoxicating.” This de- 
cision of the judge advocate general 


| was approved to-day by Secretary 


Baker. 

Official ruling was ah in answer 
to requests from camp and organiza- 
tion commanders for an interpreta- 
tion of section 12 of the selective ser- 
vice act governing the prohibition of 
alcohol liquors in or near military 
camps. Venders of dozens of brands 
of near beers, so-called health bever- 


||}ages and other drinks alleged to be 


non-intoxicating, are said to have 
taken advantage of the fact that no 
definite line was drawn as to alcohol 
content, to dispose of their wares not 
only to establishments within military 
reservations but‘even to the camp ex- 
changes. 

The decision that 1.4 per cent of al- 
cohol would be considered the dead- 
line by the military authorities is 
understood to have been based on an 
opinion by the army medical experts 
that this would intoxicate the average 
healthy soldier if sufficient quantity 
of the beverage was imbibed. 

Sale of intoxicating liquors to dis- 
charged soldiers, away from reserva- 
tions or military dry zones, even if 
they are in uniform, is not unlawful, 
the Gade | tment holds in a separate 
opinion o F the Judge Advocate General, 


Under Food Administration regula- 
| tions % of 1 per cent alcohol made 
a beverage officially intoxicating. This 
standard has been adopted in many 
states, although in some as much as 
2 per cent is allowed. 

The question of what is an intoxicat- 
ing beverage is Renae in the courts 
as a result of the decision of brew- 
ers in New York and. elsewhere’ to 
make beer obtaining 2% per cent alco- 
hol. 
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Secretary Baker Asks Aid of Secret Service in Sup- 
le ‘hs pressing Nuisance—Says Crooks 
Pept dots 1a ing Harvest. | 


Are Reap- 


Pe 


Washington (Special).—East Side New York crooks in the 
“guise of soldiers are believed by the War Department to be 
operating in scores of cities., They are not actually committing 
felonies ; they are simply “grafting” on the sympathetic public 
by selling articles which nobody needs and “souvenirs” of little 
‘or no value, historical or sentimental. Many of these are believed 
——— working in Washington. 

A general order has been issu assy 
the War Department te terminate 
what is called “uniformed mendi-~ 
cancy.” Soldiers in the service: are 
not permitted ‘to sell articles ‘on the 
public streets or solicit alms. | But 

| this rule has not been enforced with 
; any great severity, and the conso- 
quence is that thousands of men ia 
uniform are now engaged in peddling. 
trifles on the thoroughfares, 
‘Never Saw Service. 


a 


not even in the military camps. Some 
of them, it has been discovered, were 
drafted but failed to pass the medica] 
examination. These have either 
bought or borrowed ‘uniforms or. 


MARCH 29, 1919. 


‘uniforms. They are sufficiently un- 
like the regulation uniform, however, 
to save the wearers from the penal- 
ties attaching to the impersonation 
of @ soldier, " 

It is believed that ‘the business of 
accosting .women on the streets 
everywhere and appealing to them to 
buy some worthless article ig wel! 
organized, with its headquarters in 
‘New York. At least the Wat Depart- 
ment is acting on this theory and has 
asked the Department of Justice to 
come to its assistance, 

The young fellows Who are en- 
gaged in the peddling of cheap but- 
tons and souvenirs are usually of the 
strong and virile type. They carry 
on their sleeves or their Shoulders no 
insignia of rank and no evidence of 
having been wounded in ations | 

Graft Is Organized. 

An agent of the secret service said 
he was trying to gather information 
; concerning the alleged organization 
which is directing the sale of but- 


tons, lead pencils ana cheap souye-. 
nirs, 


HOME AGAIN, FOX HI! 1.S, STATEN ISLAND, 


ee 


“That this work is organized there 
Seems to be no doubt,” said the se- 
cret service ran. < “T feel certain that 
the head and front of the scheme 
could be found on the. East Side in 
New York. I have ‘no objection 
fellow doing some ped bu 
we find a lot ( 


) Women’ bought buttons at 10, 
ents each. They can be manufac- 


| turer ‘at 50 cents per 100. : 
‘T talked 


t Service officer. 

: e had never been 

in France, and he could just remem= 

ber the name of the camp from which 
he said he was discharged.” 
oa INS RY 
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This would not be regarded as seri~- 
ous were it not that many of the 5 
“heroes” have never seen service, 


clothes which have the appearance of 


|1.4 Pet. Beer 


‘Intoxicating,’ 


Is Army Ruling 


Secretary Baker Approves) 
Decision Which Regulates 
the Sale of “Light”? Bev- 


erages to the Soldiers 


———_ 


Army Doctors Behind It 


Discharged Men, Even if in 
Their Uniforms, Have a 


Right to Buy Real Liquor 


WASHINGTON, “April 1—So far as 
the army is concerned, any beverage 
containing 1.4 per cent of aleohol will 
be considered “intoxicating.” This de- 
cision of the judge advocate general 


was approved to-day by Secretary 
Baker. oM 

Official ruling was made in answer 
to requests from camp and organiza- 
tion commanders for an interpreta- 
tion of section 12 of the selective ser- 
vice act governing the prohibition of 
alcohol liquors in or near military 
camps. Venders of dozens of brands 


‘|of near beers, so-called health bever- 


| 


| 
| 
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ages and other drinks alleged to be 
non-intoxicating, are said to have 
taken advantage of the fact that no 
definite line was drawn as to alcohol 
content, to dispose of their wares not 
only to establishments within military 
reservations but‘even to the camp ex- 
hanges. 

2 The decision that 1.4 per cent of al- 
cohol would be considered the dead- 
line by the military authorities is 


understood to have been based on an 
PERS by the army. medical experts 
that this would intoxicate the average 
healthy soldier if sufficient quantity 
of the beverage was imbibed. 4 
Sale of intoxicating liquors to dis- 
charged soldiers, away from zereL Yea 
tions or military dry zones, even 1 


jthey are in uniform, is not unlawful, 


artment holds in a separate 
Toone the Judge Advocate General, 
approved by Secretary Baker, 

Under Food Administration regula- 
tions % of 1 per cent alcohol made 
a beverage officially intoxicating. This 
standard has been adopted in many 
states, although in some as much as 
2 per cent is allowed. | : ee 

The question of what is an intoxicat- 
ing beverage is pending in the courts 
as a result of the decision of brew- 
ers in New York and elsewhere to 
make beer obtaining 2% per cent alco- 
hol, 


~~ 


| 
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Baker to Be Shown Urgent Nee | 


of $6,000,000 Warehouses Here 


$15,000,000 in Unstored | 
Auto Trucks and Parts 
Fast Going to Waste at 
|| Normoyle to Be Cited 


|| $25,000,000 PROPERTY 
|| TEMPORARILY STORED 


'|Army Chiefs and Business 
Men Will Tell of Losses at 
| . Big Banquet and Visit to | 
| Camps in Vicinity of City 


(By United Press.) | 
EL PASO, Tex., March 22.—Secretary 
of War Baker left here today for 
San Antonio following an inspection of 
Fort Bliss and a round ‘of military and 
|; civic ceremonies in which the highest 
\| Carranza officials in this vicinity took 
| part. The Secretary’s party would not | 
admit that his visit had the slightest 
connection with the Mexican rpoblem. 
A meeting “between Baker,’ Mexican 
;|Consul General Garcia and Mayor 
Romero of Juarez at a banquet last 
||night at Liberty Hall was extremely 
| | cordial. : 


HE urgent need of a monster army 
warehouse and storage system iri 
San Antonio, as well as. this city’s 
|| great advantages as a supply base for 
{| the troops along the Mexican border, 
\|| will be impressed upon Secretary of 
|| War Newton D, Baker and Maj. Gen. 
i|| Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff, at) 
|||every turn they make during their 
| |twenty-four-hour visit to this city, || 
which begins at 8:30 o’clock tonight. || 
A few minutes after the distinguish- | 
‘led visitors leave the train they wifl-be'/ 


be}; 
seated at-a banquet, -givett-by: therbusi* | 
ness interests of the city, the purpose) 
of which is to put forth San Antonio’s | 
claims and to show what a vast saving | 
lthe immediate construction of the 

buildings will mean to the Govern- 


ment. 

Tomorrow Secretary Baker and General 
March will be turned over to the army of- 
ficers who will take them on a tour of 
the various army centers and point out 
to them glaring spectacles of waste as 
mute evidence that the Government shoud 
hurry its construction program. 

It has been estimated by army experts, 
who will present the figures to Secretary 
Baker, that more than $20,000,000 worth 
of army property is rapidly going to ruin 
because it is standing outdoors, exposed 
to the rain and blistering sun, as well as 
to rats and thieves and vandals. 

The reports to Secretary Baker will de- 
clare that much of the property already 
has deferiorated 50 per cent in value be- 
cause of the lack of watehouses and that 
the decrease in value is piling up rapidly, 

The greatest example of waste will be 
| pointed out at Camp Normoyle, where 
|| property worth more than $15,000,000 is 
|| standing outdoors. Included in this lot 
are 6,000 big army trucks which cost the 
| Government $2,000 each, making the lot 
worth $12,000,000. There are also 3,000 
brand new bodies for these trucks, valued 
at $800 each, ora total of $2,400,000. 

In addition, both sides of). the railroad 
tracks at Camp Normoyle are lined for 
600 feet with large crates, containing 
$1,500,000 worth .of truck beds and tour- 
ing cars. In this lot are some of the 
high-priced motor vehicles, worth as much 
as $8,000 each, which were intended. for 
use close up to the fighting line where 
rapid work is essential. These big trucks 
have pneumatic tires, some’ of which are 
worth $300 each. All this property in 
erates was intended for use-overseas and 
was sent here after the armistice was 
signed. 
|} Major 


A. M. Shaw, the officer in charge 
j}of the monster new Mechanical » Repair 
| Shops, which will be completed at Camp 
| Normoyle the last of April, long ugo quit 
| figuring how many trucks he had, or the 
lvalue of them. He now answers all in 
| quiries about how mueh stuff he has stand- 


More 


| these buildings filled with blankets, com- 


| will 


ing outdoors in aeres. When- Col. C. D. 
Palmer, the personal representative of Gen- 
eral March, was here on a tour.of inspec- 
tion two weeks ago, Major Shaw told him 
he had forty-five and a half acres of un- 
stored and unprotected trueks-and auto 
parts going to ruin. He says the area 
has not increased any since. then. 

When Secretary Baker and General 
March get to Kelly Field they will find | 
at least $3,000,000 worth of trueks’and sup- | 
plies which belong to the Motor Transport 
going to ruin there. All the available 
space was taken up at Camp Normoyle and 
the overflow was ‘sent to. Kelly” Field. 
About twelve acres of unsheltered’ property 
is to be seen there. 

Kelly Field is fairly well fixed. from 
the standpoint of temporary shelters for 
its own property, as there are sufficient 
hangars and storerooms there to meet the 
present needs. The army officers agree 
that during an extended time of . peace 
these hangars would prove insufficient shel- 
ter for airplanes and that unless better 
storage facilities are provided there will 
be an immense waste there. The high ' 
figures into which airplane values run 
make it evident that the losses because 
of poor storage systems would pile’ up | 
enormously and very rapidly. | 

The next point of interest to be visited | 
where the need for warehouses will be 
brought out is Camp Travis. There are! 
no regular warehouses there, and at pres- 
ent the Government property is stored in | 
the troop barracks, which are not strong 
enough to hold any great weight. All 
the barracks are frame and built on cedar 
posts, set on a wooden block two inches 
thick and the buildings have a sustaining 
power of @nly thirty pounds to the square 
foot. Already these buildings are begin- 
ning to sag from the load and the quarter. 
master coustruction experts say it is only 
2 question of time till some of them wiil 
fall down. 

At Camp Travis there are thirteen of 


forts, bed clothing and other furnishings; 
five are filled with small ordnance—rifies 
and pistols; four are filled with reclaimed 
supplies such as used clothing ‘and bed- 
ding, and three are used for storing mis- 
cellaneous articles. 
the Ordnance~ Department ‘at Camp 
Travis will offer another bountiful suppiy 
of evidence in favor of the warehouses 
Although the guns and small tractors, 
equipped as baby tanks are under sheds. 
they are exposed on two sides and in time 
go to ruin. There are upwards of | 
two hundred of these tractors and more 
than $2,000,000 worth of cannon in these 
sheds, and already they have begun to 
deteriorate. 

It is agreed tthat these things will. be 
useless in a year or two if they are. not 
completely sheltered. The brass: in the | 
cannon won't be hurt by the exposure, but | 
it is said a vast saving would be effected 
in carriages if proper shelter is provided. 

When the party gets back, to Fort Sam 
Houston the question of warehouse. facill- 
tieg for property worth as much as that 2 
Camp Normoyle will confront them. This 
puzzling question is in the “hands of Col. 
Daniel EK. McCarthy and is a. touchy one 
with him. He is the army’s most ardent 
champion of a big storehouse plant in 


San’Antonio and has been untiring in his 
efforts to get, the Government to put up 
the” buildings ‘here. 

. Recently during his conference with 
Colonel. Palmer, he was complimented on 
the use he was. making of his storehouses, 
but Colonel Palmer agreed that. every 
ayailable inch of space was in use. Be- 
sides the warehouse room Colonel Mc- 
Carthy is using at Fort Sam Houston, 
eyery loft in the city which is for rent and 
which is considered a safe place has been 
rented from private ‘citizens. It is agreed 
that. unless something is done Colonel Mc- 
Carthy will be up- against as tough a 
proposition as’ the Camp Normoyle au- 
thorities found themselves facing. He can- 
not rent. any more space in the city and 
all his storage rooms is now full. Nothing 
is outdoors, however. 

The next problem to be put up to the | 
War Secretary is: “What is the Govern- 
ment going to do?” There are two courses | 
suggested. One is to go ahead with ‘the | 
great $6,000,000 concrete warehouse Ssys- 
tem, plans for which already have been | | 
drayn and are on file in the War Depart- 
ment offices in Washington, or build tem- 
porary warehouses here. ‘The Government 
has already purchased the site for the } 
warehouses at the corner of Wilson Street 
and New Braunfels Avenue. 

Already there is material at Camp Nor- 
moyle for sufficient warehouses to take { 
care of all the property now going to waste 
there. Major Shaw recently asked Secre- 
tary’ Baker’s aids in Washington for au- 
thority to spend enough money for labor 
to put up, these buildings. ‘The girders, 
frames and steel sheeting is already paid 
for and stacked up at Camp Normoyle. 

Two of these buildings, which arrived 
here seyeral months ago in shipments of 
seventeen cars each, when constructed will 
be 240x500 feet in size. The four others, 
which came later are 60x500 feet. These 
buildings are what is known as portable 
warehouses, and are set Tight on the} 
ground, therefore there is no limit as to} 
the weight -of the supplies that can be | 
stored in them. It is declared they would | 
be plenty large-to care for all the property } i 
now covering the forty-five-acre tract there | | 
as well as the motor transport’s unstored | { 


property now exposed to the weather at ; 
Kenly Bields; ie hk, i 


ao = — —_—— —— —— Ee, 
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sembliag ground of these troops will be 
along the Mexican border. This territory 
will naturally be made.the home of the 
majority of the soldiers because of the 
‘mild and healthful climate. It is thought 
the biggest army centers will be scattered 
through Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 


After the designation of San Antonio | 


and El. Paso as supply bases it became 
eyident that this meant vast additional 
| storage facilities, and both cities then be- 
gan, the struggle to get a monster ware- 
house system. Immediately army officers 
here began digging up facts and found that 
Maj. Gen. Harry Rogers, who is now quar- 
termaster general in Washington, was the 
‘quartermaster in the Southerm Department 
and stationed at Fort Sam Houston when 
the plans for the $6,000,000 warehouses for 

an, Antonio were drawn. These plans 
were for concrete and steel structures, and 
were approved by Major General Rogers. 
At that time Rogers said there was no 
comparison between the adyantages of San 
‘Antonio and Bl Paso for storing supplies 
for troops along the border. It is believed 
he-is still of the same opinion. 

After the plans fgr this big system were 
sent to. Washington, and the Southern De- 
partment officials were expecting an order 
to Come through announcing they had been 
approved, New Orleans suddenly launched 
her ‘campaign and succeeded’ in getting a 
$15,000,000 storage and warehouse plant 
there. This is of concrete and steel, and 
will be ready for occupancy by June 1. 
The question now uppermost in the minds 
of the army officers here is whether the 
Government can be shown that a big sys- 
tem is needed ‘here in addition to the one 
in New Orleans. Army men say it is need- 
ed, and that the equipment to be sent back 
from Burope. alone will fill the New Or- 
leans buildings. - ‘ 

» With the abandonment of army camps 
in this zone, all the salvaged supplies as 
well as the equipment in use at the vari- 
ous places will be sent here, and it is de- 
elared it is highly necessary that the Goy- 
ernment go ahead immediately with the big 
concrete plant. 3 F 
© Officers'in the headquarters on _ the 
Southern Department say that San Antonio 
is without doubt. the logical supply base 
for ‘the troops anywhere near the Texas 
border, and: that it is-a good place even 
to supply ‘El Paso and points in New 
Mexico.” , 

“A look at the military map shows that 
from Galveston on to Hl Paso there are 
railroad ‘lines running’ direct to almost 
eyery army station, including Fort Crock- 
ett at Galveston, Fort Brown at Browns- 
ville, Fort Ringgold, Fort McIntosh and 
Tort Clark. None of these forts have direct 
lines to El Paso. In this connection-it is 
stated, that El Paso is on the same through 
line as San Antonio, and that this line 
could supply Fort Bliss and points in New 
Mexne and Arizona as well as E] Paso 
could, ; 

(he bringing of the big warehouse sys- 
tem here is regarded as of immense im- 
‘portance and would make this city one of 
the principal army centers in the United 
States. The construction of the $6,000,000 
‘warehouse alone would mean that $4,000,- 
000 would be spent here for labor and ma- 
terial. All the supplies except the steel 
could be purchased right at San Antonio's 


doors. > ; : 
esidea, if.this Is made the zone supply 
' center several thousand additional soldiers 
will be ‘sent here, and a large force of 
civilian» workers employed to swell the 
! city’s monthly payroll many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. é 
~ The business men of the city now realize 
| what the project means, and it is said 
they will continue their efforts until their 
| case is presented property.’ At the ban- 
quet tonight Congressman Carlos Bee will 
present the city’s claims. The address of 
welcome to the War Secretary will be made 
| by. J. H. Haile and Nat M. Washer will 
preside as toastmaster. Secretary Baker 
and General March are both expected to 
speak but they probably will not be able 
| to express an opinion on the warehouse 
Projeciom oh, ; 
i patty EE ee 


500,000: men as now contemplated, the as- | 


-WAR 


AERO CENTERS 


., 


SECRETARY WILL LOOK 
OVER GROUNDS AT KELLY 
AND BROOKS FIELDS ~ 


When Secretary Baker and Gen, March 
visit Kelly Field and Brooks Field tomor- 
Tow they will inspect the grounds where 
army officers Welieve the Government will 


' build the largest airplane and balloon cen- 


ters.in the world. Although whatever they 
do or say during the visit may only bea 
! 
| 


in the way of preliminaries, airplane and 
balloon experts realize that the first im- 
pression made upon the War Secretary and 
the Chief of Staff will be of greatest im- 
portance in future actions. | 


Interest in the visit of these two offi- 
cials to the flying fields was doubled to- 
day fellowing the announcement from 
Washington of the tentative plans of the 
Government in regard to aviation. This 
included confirmation of the statement that | 
Kelly Wield would be retained as one of 
the principal training grounds of airplan- 
ists and that Brooks Field would be con- 
verted into an immense balloon school. 

This announcement means that hundreds 


of thousands of dollars will be spent at 
the two places during the summer, and 
that San Antonio will continue to be one of 
the important places for training the 
army’s airmen. ! 

The statement sent out from Wasitington 
also showed that already the Government 
had spent $15'935,952 on the army camps 
and flying fields around San Antonio. This 
money was spent as follows: Camp Travis, 
$8,200, : Camp Normoyle, $1,580,000; Kel- | 
ly Field No. 1, $1,928,000; Kelly Field No. | 
2, $2,599,686; Brooks Field, $1,358,000; Camp | 
John Wiew, $268,266, / 

The purehase of fifteen National can- | 
conments and thirteen aviation figlds was | 
decided upon by the department, accord- | 
ing to the same announcement made by | 
Acting Secretary of War Crowell. | 

The following camps have been ordered | 
abandoned: Cody, Colt, Crane, Fremont, 
Green, Harrison, Leach, Leavenworth (Bn- 
giners), MacArthur, North Jackson, Polk, 
Syracuse, Wheeler, Wadsworth, Beaure- 
gard, Forest, Greenleaf, Hancock, Logan 
and Sheridan. / 

These eamp sites under lease are to be 
abandoned, it was added: Bowie (one- | 
half), Merritt, Shelby (one-half), Stuart, 
Mills and Hill. | 
_ The following camps owned by the Gboyv- | 
ernment are to be retained: Doniphan, | 
Hustis, Funston, Holabird, \Humpbtreys, | 
Jessup, Johnston, Kearney, Lewis, McClel- | 
lan, Normoyle, Pike, Sill, Travis and Ben- | 
ning. : | 

The following camp sites are now held | 
under lease, are recommended for pur- | 
chase: Bragg, Custer, Devons, Dix, Dodge, 
Gordon, Grant, Jackson, Knox, Lee, Meade, 
Sherman, Taylor and Upton. | 

The following flying fields will be st, | 


tained for air service: Kelly, Langley, Post, 
Rockwell, Fort Omaha and Fort Crook and 
Lee Hall. 

It is estimated that the aggregate cost 
of all the lands proposed to be purchased 
will be less than $12,000,000. Cost of the 

fifteen cantonment sites will not exceed 
$9,500,000 and $1,500.000 is expected to pur- 
chase the flying stations. Some of the 
aviation camps haye been offered at less 
than $30,000 each. 

Acquisition of the camp sites was de- 
termined upon purely as a business propo- 
sition, it was explained. The decision to 
take them over was not reached, the act- 
ing secretary declared, with any idea of 
universal training or other military policy. 

Approximately $190,000,000 has been. spent , 
in establishing the cantonments. The an- 
nual rental on them is $1,090,900 and it will 
be necessary to keep all of them for at 
least two years, and some of them as long 
as three years in order to carry out the 
demobilization plans. 

The camp leases require the department 
to. restore the grounds. The building of 
barns and fences and outhouses and restor- | 


‘ation’ of the fertility of the soil would Bey 


necessary. | 
- By purchasing the cantonment sites, the. 
department hopes to realize a_ profit of 


i 


Peon oe The cost will be $9,500.000, but 
is| 


believed they can be sold off in lots 


as suburban property. As farm lands, the 


artment believes they will bring $6,500,- 
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Here is what Secretary Baker and 
Major General March will eat at the 
luncheon to be given them by Maj. 
Gen. Harry F. Hodges and officers at- 
tached to headquarters at Camp Travis 
tomorrow: ; 

Chicken consomme 


Celery Radishes 
Tomatoes Lettuce 
Green olives Dill pickles Sweet pickles 
Chicken a la Maryland 
Candied yams Gilbert gravy 
Snowflake potatoes 
French peas Asparagus 
Creamed cauliflower 

French rolls 
Strawberries and cream 


Peac 
Coffee Cocoa hae ake te 


Grape punch 


; Suits for less 
We are selling some of our own make 
‘sudy-to-wear spring suits that have the 


suine tailoring as our exclusive made-to- 


isure suits at less prices than ordi- 
y ready to wear suits. Made between 


ary 

seasons to keep our tailors bus 

at about actua! a aS toa 
Priced $35 to $50. 


cost. Sizes 35 to 


LENTZ, Tailor, 
312 West Commerce St.—(Adv.) 


SAYS BAKER WAS A 
"FRIEND OF SLACKERS. 
Bae nigh | 


FORMER MAJOR TAKES WAR SEC- | 
RETARY TO TASK FOR 
ORDERS, ISSUED 


By Universal Service. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., March 22,—Direct 
accusation of Secretary of War Baker as 
an aid to I. W. W., International Socialists, 
anarchists and other objectors to military | 
service, was made in an address before 
the City Club at a luncheon yesterday by 
| Maj. Dick Foster, former head of the zone | 
| activities at Camp Funston, Kan., and a 
j member of the camp general court-ma&r- | 
tial. | 
} Maj. Foster, who in private Hfe is a 
| prominent architect here, explained army 
court-martial proceedings, He related tes- 
timony, taken in trials, read army orders 
from the Secretary of War, (@d of what 
' the objectors had said and done. He de- 
clared the objectors knew many secret 
orders the officers had. 

He also declared that the National Civil 
Liberties Bureau of New York City circu- 
lated many pamphlets and bulletins on 
how to get around the army regulations. 
Maj. Foster said of Secretary Baker: “I 
new directly accuse the Secretary of War 
of aiding and assisting the I. W. W., In- 
ternational Socialists and humanitarians in 
their program of blocking the construction 
of the anny, by mg and perverting 
the acts of Congress, for the protection, 
comfort and solace of these obstruction- 


ts. 

“One of these secret orders provided ab- 
sohite immunity for any man who chose 
to refuse military service. In part it reads: 

“With reference to their attitude of 
objecting to military service these men are 
not to be treated as violating military laws, 
thereby subjecting themselves to the ar- 
ticles of war, but their attitude in this re- 
spect will be treated with kindly consid- 
eration.’ 

“Officers of the army were dumbfounded 
that the. War Department should order vio- 
lations of military laws to be quietly ig- 
nored and that the violators of the law 
be treated with kindly consideration. 

“The number of objectors increased and 
numerous complaints on the peguliar con- 
ion went from army officers to Washing- 

on.” 


I eral Mar 
during their twenty-four-hour 

to San Antonio follows: 
TONIGHT 
8:30—Arrive from West. 
9:00—Arrive at banquet. 
TOMORROW 
8:00 a. m.—Breakfast General 
bell’s quarters, where pf 
Will stay while in city. 
9:00 a. m.—Call at General 
office at Southern Departn 
9:30 a.m.—Begin tour of the ¢ 
camps with heads of 


. departments, visiting the 
lowing places in the ord 


named: Kelly Field, Camp Nor 
moyle, Brooks Field, n 
John Wise, Fort Sam Houst 
and Camp Trayis. . i 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon at C 
Travis. with General H 


Heddquarters. 
2:00 p. m.—Automobile rid: 
Camp Stanley and other po 
of interest around San Ante 
5:00 p. m.—Reception at qu: 
of General and Mrs, Cab 
Fort Sam Houston. 
8:00 p. m.—Leave San Antonia 


the East. 


BERS Tr aeesar ews, 


ry 
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|| _ SKETCHES OF BAKER AND MARCH 
7O of the most prominent men in American public life will be the guests of 
San Antonio from 8:30 o’clock tonight until tomorrow night at 8 o’clock, 


hen they ‘will leave for the East. They are Secretary of War Baker and Maj. 


vt 
| Newton Diehl Baker, Secretary of 
ar, was appointed to that berth in 

the Cabinet by President Wilson March 
% 1916. He is a Democrat and was 
_ formerly Mayor of Cleveland, Qhio, 
| to which office he was elected after 
| eng one term as City Solicitor. He 
_ was born in Martinsburg, W. Va., De- 
| cember 3, 1871, and is the son of New- 
ton Diehl and Mary (Dukehart) Baker. 
He received the B. A. degree from 
| Johns Hopkins in 1892 and the degree 


| of LL. B. from Washington and Lee 


University in 1894) He was married to 
Miss Elizabeth Leopold of Pottstown, 
Pa., July 5, 1902, and was private sec- 
ae y to Postmaster General - Wilson 
in 1896-97. 


18: He began the practice of 
pew in 1897. He is a member of the 
_ Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity, the So- 
_ ciety of Cincinnati; the Union, Univer- 
inne and City Clubs and Chamber of 


| Gen. Peyton C. March. Brief sketches of their lives follow: 


Maj. Gen. Peyton C. March, Chief of 
Staff, to whom Gen. Venanzio Concep- 
cion, chief of staff to Aguinaldo, sur- 
rendered, is one of the best-known fig- 
ures in the American Army. He was 
born in Easton, Pa., December 27, 1864, 
the son of Francis Andrew and Mildred 
Stone (Conway) March. He was gradu- 
ated from LaFayette College in 1884 
and from West Point in 1888. He com- 

-pleted the course at the Artillery 
School at Fort Monroe in 1898. After 
a brilliant military career he became a 
member of the General Army Staff in 
1903 and served until 1907, when he was 
named military attache to observe the 
Japanese army ‘in the Russian war. 
He was artillery commander of the 
United States Army in France in 1917, 
and has been Chief of Staff since Feb- 
ruary, 1918. He is a member of the 
D. K. E, Fraternity and of the Phi 
Beta Kappas, as well as of the Army 


| the party. 


| Army and Navy, University and Cos- 
mos Clubs of Washington. ; 


Jommerce of Cleveland, and of the | 


and Navy Clob in Washington. 
wife, who died in 1904, was Mrs. Jo- 
_ Sephine Cunningham of Washington. ‘ 


His 


JAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


BEE HEREFO | 


\ Details of the military welcome to be 
given Secretary Baker and Maj. Gen. 
March were completed at the headquarters 
of the Southern Department today. 3e- 


| 
| 
i 


cause the visit of the party to the war) 


eamps being on Sunday no salute 
fire 

Cabell, command- 

who 


der, will join tt 
arrive here on 
‘A squadron 


j several military ba 


Gen. Hodges, 
Col. W. 7. 
outhern Department 
fficers to the station to welcome 
Secretary Baker and General 
| March will be guests of Gen. Cabell at Fort 
|Sam Houston during their stay here. _ 
“Maj. I. G. Chamberlain, constructing 
quartermaster at Camp Travis, bas been 
| appointed aide de camp to Secretary Ba- 
ker, and Maj. Leo aur Walton of Kelly 
Wield has been uppointed to serve in the 
same capacity for Gen. March. 
| Immediately upon their arrival at the 
| Station the party will go to the Gunter 
Hotel where rooms haye been reserved for 
the members to prepare for the business 
‘men’s banquet. ; : 
mthe goth and 43a Infantry. regiments and 
fhe men remaining of the Nineteenth will 
line the route to be traveled by the party 
when it visits Camp Travis tomorrow. 


will. be | 


has. | 


~ CONFERENCE 


CONGRESSMAN TO MEET WITH 
BAKER TONIGHT; SAYS 
LEAGUE IS ASSURED 


Congressman Carlos Bee, who was in- 
strumental in having Gen. Peyton Cc. March 
and Secretary Baker change their itinerary 
on their visit to Texas so as to include 
San Antonio, and who also had the point 
of demobilization of the 131st Field Ar- 
tillery changed from Waco to this city, 

j arrived in San Antonio this morning. to 
attend both affairs. He will be present at 
the business men’s banquet for the two 
Washington officials tonight. 

“We're going to give the people of the 
United States a League of Nations,” said 
Mr. Bee, talking of 


Capitol. 
want it.” 


hat many circumstances enter into San 
l 


Antonio’s prominence as a military center, 
prominent among them being the fact that 
nearly every high army official has at some 
time or other, been stationed here and al- 
ways would like to return, was pointed 
out by Mr. Bee. ° 
| ‘While it-is often overlooked, that is 
| quite a factor in the establishment of San 
Antonio’s military prestige,” said Mr. Bee. 
“Of course, though, the various attributes 
of San Antonio that are requirements for 
the establishment of a military center, such 
as climate, water, health record and geo- 
graphical position, have all entered in pro- 
ducing the result.” 
, Congressman Bee expects to spend about 
| a month here, after which he will return 
He is stopping at the 


to Washington. ; bh 
Mrs. Bee has remained in 


Gunter Hotel. 
Washington. 
OS 


| 


| 


t 


happenings at the 
“A big majority of the people :? 


‘Baker Abandons Plan to. Have 
Three Divisions in Capital. 
! a 


‘MEN OBJECT TO BEING HELD 


Rainbow ‘Troops May Appear in 

| Line, but Plans Are Uncertain. 
Cost and Difficulties of Trans- 
portation Stand in Way—Expense 
of New York Review $927,000. 


Secretary Baker announced yester- 
day that he had been forced to aban- 
don hopes he had entertained that a 
victory parade of three distinctive 

\| fighting divisions might be arranged 
to take place in Washington, The 
divisions he had hoped. to assemble 
for the purpose, he said, were. the 
First, representative of the old regu- 
lar army and the first to land in 
France; the Second, which included, 
the marine brigade, and the Forty- | 
second, or Rainbow, the national 
guard unit built up from the forces | 
of States. ; 
The Secretary said experience hadi 
|shown that it would be impossible 
to get’ the three divisions home at 
| anything like the same time and he | 
had been forced to limit the review | 
to the Forty-second division alone. | 


New York Parade Cost $927,000. 


Plans for a divisional parade of that 
jorganization, it is understood, are. 
;now being worked out. Whether even 
\this will be practicable had not yet. 
been definitely decided. 

Many obstacles confront the depart- | 
ment in arranging for divisional pa-| 
| rades. Eyen in the case of the Twenty- 
seventh, the New York National Guard 
\ division which received an enthusiastic! 
{welcome a week ago in New York 
city, the difficulties were great al-, 
|though New York as the mainportof 
|debarkation has the greatest facili- | 
‘ties for such home-coming reviews. | 
| A computation of the cost to the) 
government of the New York parade 
including the pay and sustenance of 
the men. alone for the. period they 
were held in the service in order to; 
| participate shows an expenditure of | 


eat ana $927,000. 
Men Protest Being Held. 


The department, however, was said 
ito be not so much interested in the 
| cost, as in the fact that the debarka- 
: tion machinery was clogged up and is 
still feling the strain. At one time 
_there were no accommodations for the 
troops aboard four arriving steamers 
due to the holding of the units of the| 
Twenty-seventh division for the pa- 
,rade and the resulting blocking of 
Gemobilization machinery. 

Another element now arising is said 
to be complaints from men in the 
Twenty-seventh division from outside 
of New York. State, wno were held 
three weeks longer in service because 
of the review. Similar complaints 
from men fed into the original divi- 
sions as replacements and who have 
been retained at camps far distant 
from their homes for parade in which } 


they have no local interest also Rave. 


been received. 
Plan Review in Boston. 


{ 

Officers said this situation was | 
marked in the case of the Twenty-| 
‘sixth or New England division. Only | 
60 per cent of the division in the 
present status of its personnel is to 
pe demobilized at Camp Devens, the 
nearest divisional post to Boston, The 
remainder, representing replacements, 
are schedeuled for demobilization at 
camps near their homes, in this case} 
scattered all over. the country. The 
department. Mr. Baker said yester- 
day, cannot undertake in justice to 


these men to order them to Boston 
de of the entire ivision. 


Goes on eviathan on: Monday 
to Consult on War Claims. 


bias WAR ENDS IMPORTANT 


[Some Contracts Have Leases Run- 
‘ning Six Months After War—Mil- 
- lions Involyed—Wilson: May Use 
Fact. to Force Senate to Use 
" Speed in Ratifying Treaty. 


. 


Secretary of . War. Baker has now 
completed his plans for his next aie 
to- Europe. He will leave here Sun- 
day night and go aboard the 
; Leviathan on Monday. W. Cuthell 

‘who has been associated with the 
Secretary on war claims matters, and 
Stanley King, confidential adviser 
will accompany him. \ ; 

Upon reaching Paris Mr. Baker will 
at once begin consultations with the 
liquidation committee Tespecting | 
claims of the French government | 
against the United States and claims 
of the United States government 
against the French. | A seemingly 
interminable number of problems is 
involved, but the committee is expect- 
ed to have all the preliminary work 
canvassed before Mr. Baker arrives. 


Contracts Based on War’s End. 


In response to inquiry Mr. Baker 
said he did not exactly know how the 
signing of the treaty would affect 
many of the contracts. based on 
abrogation at a prescribed time “after 
the war.” The wording of these con- 
tracts is so different, he said, that 
each one would have to be studied. 
In some cases leases have been made 
to run six months “after the termina- 
tion of the war,” in other cases the 
wording “after the war” is used. 

As'‘to whether the war ‘will be re- 
garded as terminated when the treaty 
is signed or whether action will have 
to wait until the Senate ratifies the| 
treaty, this point would have to be 
decided by the legal authorities, Mr. ] 
Baker indicated. 


Wait Would Cost U. S. Heavily... 


‘Several officials here have pointed 
out that it would cost the American 
people millions of dollars in absolute- 
ly needless expense if leases are car- 
ried on until the Senate ratifies the 
treaty. However, it is possible that 
President Wilson may use this as ar 
argument for attempting to for 
speedy action by the Senate in rath, 
fication of his combined treaty anc 
league of nations .covenant. mF 

The President may take the grount 
that legally there can be no peace§ 
until the treaty is ratified and tha 
consequently the cost of added mil 
ions will be chargeable to the Senaté 
if it does not accept the treaty plu 
the league without delay.  — ¢ 


ee 
’ 


Powers | 


a fe , Plea Amazes Senators 
Senators confess themselves “flab- 
bergasted” that the President or Mr.) 


‘that a Congress controlled in both 


e ‘After : Peace = should dream for one eae 


houses by Republicans should continue | 


i | this grant of war powers after the 


Plea for the Retention of 
Wide Authority Given 
Under the'Overman Act 

Ts Conveyed by Baker 


‘Senators, Amazed, — 
Plan Opposition 


Efficiency in Bureau Is| 
- Made Basis of Appeal’ 
to Republican Congress 


' 
{ 


\ 
By Carter Field 


' New York Tribune 
Washington Eureauw | 


WASHINGTON, April 2.—President | 
Wilson wants to retain, temporarily at 
least, even after the peace proclama- 
‘tion is made, the extraordinary carte 
blanche powers to make any changes 
he may see fit in the organization of 
the government departments, bureaus 
and boards granted him in the so-called 
Overman act. 

Secretary Baker, it was learned to- 
day, has asked Senator Overman, of 
North Carolina, who introduced the bill 
bearing his name in the last session 
after the Democratic leader, Senator 
Martin, had refused to do so, to do his 
best to get legislation through as 
speedily as possible, immediately on the 

-veconvening of Congress, to continue 
the Overman act after the proclamation 
of peace. The Overman act, by its 
terms, dies automatically with the 
peace proclamation. | ; 
_ This came as a complete surprise to 
Senators here. It was remarked that 
| just a few days before Congress ad- 
lage men the Administration had no 
hope of any such grant of power, even 
from the Demoeratic Congress. 

Baker and March Agree 


At that time both Secretary Baker 
‘and General March, chief of staff, told 
the Senate Military Committee they | 
would be satisfied, realizing that the 
lapse of the Overman act would restore 
the old organization in the War De- 
‘partment, wih.a clause in the army | 
‘pill -then before the-cammittee provid- 
‘ing that the organization of the: War. 
Department chovle emain as at Was’on | 
that date. ree weaeE | 

This clause, which was satisfactory | 
to the committee, failed with the army 
Lill, which was never even taken up in 
the Senate, but since that time Baker’ 
and March, in'the opinion of Senator), 
Wadsworth and others on the Military | 
Committee, haye broken faith with the | 
committee by continuing to make 
changes in the organization of the de- 
partment. They have discontinued the 
chemical warfare, better known as the 


| 


| declaration of peace. This is especially 


true with regard to the War Depart- 
ment. Senator Wadsworth, of New 
York, who probably will be chairman 
of the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, attacked Baker and March in this 
very connection, charging them with 
“bad faith,’ on March 19, following the | 
discontinuance of the chemical warfare | 
section. . } 

While Mr. Wadsworth is not in, 
Washington to-night, his friends say) 
he would fight vigorously any such ex-_ 
tension of the Overman act, and it is | 
regarded as extremely doubtful if any | 


: . i Republican would vote for it. Added! 
Increased Economy and) 


to this, many Democrats voted for the 
act originally only because the Presi- 
dent declared it necessary for conduct | 
of the war. That reason no longer ex- | 
ists, 

Othe Overman act was asked for} 
originally by the President just fol- | 
lowing the sensational attacks on the | 
inefficiency of the War Department by | 
Senators Chamberlain and Hitchcock. | 
Secretary Baker “promoted” two of the | 
men attacked as unfit, Major Generals | 
Sharp and Crozier, to a new war coun- | 
cil, which, after a few months of in- 
nocuous life, was allowed to expire, | 
Sharp and Crozier being nominated at 
its death as major generals in the line. 


‘Baker Claims Economy | 
: 


| 
| 
| 


It is this measure which the Presi- | 
dent is now asking to have continued | 
after peace is declared. In his letter 
to Senator Overman Mr, Baker says, in 
part: : 

“This act has facilitated and expe- 
dited the task of the War Department 
in) organizing, training, transporting, 
equipping and maintaining the army. It 
thas permitted a centralization of con- 
trol, a codrdination of effort, a flexi- 
bility of organization to meet chang- 
ing requirements and an increased ef- 
ficiency in the procurement and distri- 
bution of materials and supplies, in- 
cluding elimination of competitive pur- 
chasing and standardization of speci- 
fications and procedure, without which 
the military rosramine which has been 
so successfully carried out would have 
been impossible of realization. 

“T believe it would be a misfortune 
if it were revoked before such time‘as 
new Icgislation, of a permanent nature, 
based upon the experience of the war, 
may be enacted.” 

Ae 
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Work Gribune 


New 


Tells Natchez Audience Secre- 


tary Is Inefficient, but Dis- 
claims Quarrel with Wilson. 


CRITICISES COURTS-MARTIAL 


Baker and Crowder Painted as Ex- 
ponents of “ Prussianized Mili- 
tarism ’"—Attitude on League. 


Special to The New York Times. 

NATCHEZ, Miss., April 2.—In response 
to an invitation extended by Mayor W. 
G. Benbrook in behalf of citizens of 
Natchez, his native city, Senator George 
E. Chamberlain of Oregon delivered an 
address here tonight, in which he de- 
clared that his criticisms of the admin- 
istration were intended to be construc- 
tive and had been justified by events. 

He declared it wy not true that he 
opposed a, League of Nations, saying 
he held certain fundamental changes 
should be made in the draft. He said 
the Monroe Doctrine should be safe- 
guarded and immigration regarded as 
purely a domestic question: . : 

Senator Chamberlain declared he had 
no quarrel with President Wilson, that 
his quarrel was with Secretary of War 
Baker, who he termed, with the Chief 
of Staff and General Crowder, exponent 
of a ‘ Prussianized military system.’’ 

“When the war came on I lost my 
politics and was an American citizen,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ and if the time 
ayer comes when I have to close my eyes 
to wrong through expediency, may God, 
forgive me if I do not get out of public 
office. I could not have the blood of 
thse men n my enscience, and so I placed 
| my finger on those who were responsible 
|for the delays. | 

“The Chief of Ordnance wasted six 
months trying to perfect the Lewis gun; 
the head of the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment practically surrendered his office, 
and’ there was a lack of heavy ordnance. 
We told the Presidene about it, but he 
took the statement of the Secretary of 
| War. Probably he was right in so 
| doing, but the Secretary of War was 
| wrong, and it was by_no means the first 
\time he was wrong. Our testimony came 
from men on the ground and who knew. 


Defends New York Speech. 


“«T svent up to New York and made a 
speech and told the truth, and I wish 
to say that I made no criticism of the 
President, but of conditions. I had no 
quarrel: with the President; my quar- 


rel was with the Secretary of War, and 
tam going to keep on quarreling with 
him so long as there is inefficiency. No- 
where can there be found a line except 
where I spoke in the highest terms of 
the President and his statesmanship and 
patriotism.” a 

Touching on conditions in military 
hospitals, Senator Chamberlain told of 
a soldier suffering from cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, with no other attendant 
than a private soldier, who attempted 
to give the patient water by pouring it 
down his throat in a funnel, and of 
how the father of the boy, denied ad- 
mission, had watched through the win- 
dow and been compelled to witnéss the 
sufferings of his son. He said that the 
following morning the father again 
looked through the window, and, seeing 
no one, attempted to enter the room, 
but found the door obstructed by the 
body of his dead son. 


Col ‘oa 
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he had use 

n tan 
t the 
ferred to 
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| but there was _ inefficiéncy 

was no excuse for it,’’ commente 

Chamberlain, He told of thirty sold 

suffering from pneumonia, be 

pelled to wait in the snow unt 

'doctors finished playing a | 

cards . . 

Senator Chamberlain declared | 
General Pershing had 

that there 
there had 

n 


Jen 
HU 


mantled cars, with the poorest 
equipment, to be sent to the 
Coast. He declayed that the train: 

hardly fit for the,commonest t 

and yet had been given to these he 3 
He declared that the soldiers were d 
gusted, and said that such occurrens 
made for Bolshevism. _ Sees 
Court-Martial Instances. 


Speaking of the court-martial syst 
Senator Chamberlain declared that 
“yeactionary War Department’”’ 
against him, but the progressive, 
lightened citizenship was with hin 
his fight against the system whe) 
young men were sent to prison for f 
six months to ninety-nine years. 
said there were thousands of: ¢ 
where the penalties had been too 
vere. One instance of a seventeén-y: 
old boy, who, he said, had the mince 
a child, was given. This boy was 
sent from his post for two -hotws « 
was sentenced to a year’s imprisonmé 
Acting. on advice, he escaped, but 5 
brought back. yery effort, said 
Senator, was made to induce ht 
confess assaulting an officer; on. 
fusal he received a sentence of Bs 
years. C 


to tell his mother good-bye and who r 
ceived a sentence of twenty-five vears, 
was given aand compared with an ide 
tically similar case where a sentence of 
ten years was imposed. } ae 
The court-martial system was charac- 
terized. as a *’ reactionary Prussianized 
system "’ by Senator Chamberlain, who | 
added that he had noted that Secret 


Baker had recently said something of | 


steps being taken to modify it. } 


atl! 


Another instance of a Missssip) i boy, | 
about to go overseas, whe skippe a 


4 


| 


“You have to k':k some people int p 
doing their duty,’ he declared. 


If the Japanese claims on, emigratio 
were yecognized he would bé compelled | 
ito vote against it, as would all othe 
Western Senators. Expressing the great- | 
est admiration for the Japanese, Senate } 
Chamberlain said America could not af- | 
ford to have such a question as this | 
injected, for it wodld mean an Oren 
invasion, not only of Japanese, but} 
Chinese. rane 

SS 
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ADE. PUBLIC 


United States ‘Secretary ‘of War | 


‘Also. Makes Statement in 
_Reply—Says Important Part, 
_ of Matter Is Military Justice 


mei © 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office” © 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

—When Newton D. Baker, the United 

States Secretary of War, was asked 

yesterday whether he had anything to 

say about the letter from Lieut.-Col. 

S. T. Ansell, which he had returned 

and which appeared in what is ac- 

knowledged to be substantially correct 
form in The New York Times of that 
daté, he réplied promptly that he had 
and then dictated the following: 
“The important part of this matter | 
is the question of military justice. 

Upon that subject the committee of 

the American Bar Association and 

various other agencies are at work. 

My very earnest desire is to have 

every defect of the system discovered 

and remedied. The welter of abuse, 
accusation’and violent language about 
personal differences between officers 
can only be properly inquired into 
through the regularly * established 
agencies of the army, and I can make 
no comment upon those features until 

I have received the report of the 

inspector-general.” e " 
Asked what “agencies” he referred 

to in dddition to the American Bar 

Association, Mr. Baker said that he 

himself was studying the matter, as 


BS ee eS ee 


were the judge advocate-general and | 


several other military authorities. — 
He said that he hoped that Lieuten- 


ant-Colonel Ansell also. was giving ) 


thought to the subject. hie | 


Senator Chamberlain’s Speech 
Mr. Baker added, in regard to a 


speech of George BE. rom oregon. 


United States Senator from Oregon, 
delivered in Natchez, Mississippi, on 
April 2; calling the Secretary of War 
inefficient and an exponent of “Prus- 
sianized militarism”: 7 s 

‘My attention has been called to a 
newspaper account of a very intem- 
perate speech by Senator Chamber- 
lain. I have been Secretary of War, 
for three years. During that time I) 
have received the most cordial and 
helpful cooperation from ‘the members 
of the Senate Military Committee and 
the committee as a whole. From | 
Senator Chamberlain I do not recall 
that I have ever received a suggestion | 
which was helpful or /seemed intended | 
to be helpful. I am perfectly willing | 
to let the people of the country decide 
‘between what the War Department 
thas done in three years, and what 
Senator Chamberlain has said in three 


months to 99 


ea om 


| ing the sour 
which the A 
to The Ne 


Baker on 
the west an : ber 
lain endeavored to force him give it 


Jarch “11, when he was’ in 
d that Senator Chamber- 


the game publicity which had. been 
accorded the letter of E. H. Crowder, 
the judge advocate-general. E 
This the Secretary of War refused 
to do and he took no action in the 
matter until his return to Washington 
about a week ago when he announced 
that he had returned the letter to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ansell because it 
did not seem to him to be helpful, but 
that, at the same time, he had asked 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ansell to make any 
suggestions or recommendations that 
he thought would tend to improve the 
system, either directly to the Secre- 
tary of War or through the ordinary 
military channels. =, tian 
Unless the War Department kept a. 
copy of the letter, there were believed 
to be only the’ two copies in existence, 
the one returned to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ansell by Secretary Baker and the one 
in the possession of Senator Chamber- 
lain. Military men expressed the hope 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Ansell. had not 
made the letter public, directly or in- 
directly, as it would be regarded as an 
act of. great indiscretion if no more 


serious construction were placed on 


it. 


jeutenant-Colonel Ansell inti- 


mated that the letter might have been | 


purloined. Senator Chamberlain is 
not in’ the city. 1A ee eS 
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RECEPTION FOR FILIPINOS. 
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Bye ; if ht Cf - 


Secretary Baker to Entertain Mem- 

bers of Mission Tomorrow: 

t Special to The New York Times. 
| WASHINGTON, April 8.—Secretary 
and Mrs. Baker have jssued invitations 
to a reception on Saturday afternoon 
in compliment to the members of & 
special mission of Filipinos who arrived 


Washington tonight. 
nese official visitors are headed by 
Manuel Quezon President of the Fill- 
pino Senate, “who is in charge of the 
Congress for Home Rule in the Phillp- 
pines, a request for which will be for- 
mally presented to the American Gov- 


mor Mrs. Richard } 
poned a dinner company of thirty-two | 
this evenin: 


i lips, wife of the 
CA William Phill pe Fee Caters 


comp! 
assador, Mr. and Mrs, 
an Rresicon ci been occupying 


Woodley, the suburban home of the late 


mainder of the Spring will occupy an 
Ward 


a nn. 

Mrs. George Marye and Mrs, Charles 

L, MeCawley ‘entertained luncheon com 
panies é 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, THURSDAY, 
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ANSBLL’S LETTER 
ARRAIGNS BAKE 


Holds Secretary Responsible for | 
“Gross, Terrible Injustice” 
in Courts-Martial. 


FULL TEXT OF THE LETTER |} however, 


Was Sent to Secretary and Re-.|° 


turned to Writer—Accuses 
Crowder of Insincerity. 


WANTS AN 


But, Fearing Unfairness, Will 
Submit to Inquiry by In- 
Spector General. 


Special to 


WASHINGT 


he New-York Times. 

WN, April  2.—The — full 
text of the suppressed letter of Lieut. 
Col, Samuel T. Ansell, former Acting 
Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
in rejoinder to Major Gen. Wnoch 
Crowder’s defense® of the army court- 
martial system, came into the 
sion of THE New Yor, TIMES 
spondent today. 

This is the letter which Secretary. of 
War Baker refused to make public after 
he had been twice asked to do so in 
telegrams sent to him by Senator 
George Ii. Chamberlain . of Oregon, 
Chairman of the Senate Military Com- 
mittee. Senator Chamberlain said to 
Secretary Baker that common fa3ir- 
ness and justice to Lieut. Col. Ansell 
required the release of. his letter for 
publication, “‘ not at a late date, but 
immediately, when the public mind is 
fresh with the subject and 
of receiving it,’’ and characterized it as 
‘a complete answer to 
defense’ of the present 
system.’’ Ssecretary Baker did not 
publish the letter, but returned it to 
Lieut. Col. Ansell last Friday with the 
staternent that it was “‘not helpful ’’ 
and that 
make he can make either through mili 
tary channels directly to me as he 
he may elect,”’ 

Colonel Anséll has long been waging a 


corre 


“ 


> 


court-martial 


or 


fight against what,he declares to be the} 


of the present army court- 
martial system, and in his letter he 
says that “‘ if responsibility for such 
maladministration as has existedin this 


injustices 


office is to be located, it must be located | 


first upon the Secretary of War.’’ He 
also says that when he actused General 
Crowded of a change of attitude General 
Crowder explained it by saying: 

“Ansell, I: had to go back on you. I 
4m sorry, but it was necessary to do it 
in order to save my official reputation.’’ 

After that, the letter asserts, Secretary 
Baker and General Crowder met at the 
Army, and Navy Club dn Washington 
and Crowder was ‘‘ upbraided,’”? by Sec- 
retary Baker, following which, accord- 
ing to Iieut Col) Ansell, General’ Crow- 
dev said that, humiliated by such im- 
putation, he went back to the Provost 
Marshal General's office, consulted some 
of his friends, and decided it was neces- 
sary. for his self-protection to oppose the 
Ansell opinion. 

“Tt is obvious,”’ 
General Crowded committed himself to 
the opposing view, a, view which he has 
ever thereafter maintained, out of a mis- 
taken notion of the necessity for self- 
protection and a desire to soothe his 
wounded pride.’’ 

The full text of Colonel Ansell’s letter, 
which, it should be said, was not given 
out by him, follows: 


“ Text of Ansell’s Letter. 
D. C., March 14, 


Washington, 1919. 
‘* Executive. 
‘CAnsel—H. BE. W. 
‘““The Honorable the S 

Washington, D, C.: 
Ny pre yesterday morning 
earried statements made by you and-by 
General Crowder, Judge Advocate .Gen- 
eral of the army, in detense of the criti- 
cisms now being made against the exist- 
ing, system of military justice and the 
departmental methods of administering 
it, A representative of tt press has 
just supplied me with an authorized 
statement. It is dated March 8, marked 
for release for the morning newspape 
of - Monday, March 10, and*conssts of < 
Latter under uate of March 1, signed by 
Né Secretary of War but evidently pre- 
din the office of the 
e General, in which the 
General is requested 
with a statement ‘which 
réady perusal by the 
and women who are so deeply interested 
in this subject.’ 

“The letter of the Secretary 
voicing general support of the 


sretary of War, 


he 


par 
y Judge Advo- 
to respond 
will permit 


rate 


is 
system, 2. 


INVESTIGATION | 


} which 


POS#ES- | 


is desirous | 


any suggestion he wants to} 


says the Ansell letter, 


k 
} 


1 


| 
| 


such that a commissioned officer ap- 
pears before a court-martial to far bet- 
ter advantage; than does a private sol- 
dier. The Secretary of War believes 
that conditions of injustice do not exist. 
When he denied this department the 
| sory power over all court-martia 
tases, he denied-himself the opportunity 
to keep in touch with the administra- 
| tion of justice throughout the army, and 
he speaks from the knowledge obtained 


| from. only a part of the cases of com- 


| cate 


missioned officers tried, and from those 
alone who are interested in supporting 
| the existing system. 

““T say the system does not do justice. 
, injustice—gross; terrible, 

injustice. Evidence. of 
hand to those who will but see. 
> records of this Office reek with 
The organization of the clemency 


it. 
board now sitting daily and daily re- 


commending” clemency in a hundred 
cases is a confession of it, Clemency, 

can never face the injustice 
done: In my judgment, the army’ will 
never’ hold the place it ought to hold 


in the faith and. affections of our people 
until the machinery for doing military 
justice be humanized. 
Official Inconsistencies. 

“The statement of the Judge Advo- 
al is a dexterous effort to 
divert public attention from the 
fem of injustice, which he defends and 


Ger 


sys- 


| the paternity of which he proudly pro- 


Not | 


and 


{and 


| 


| 


Judge Advo- | 


intélligent.. men | 


acted accordingly. 
Justice and’ Discipline. 
‘Yn his tnstant” statement he argues 
lthat a commanding® officer, in subject- | 
ing his men to court-martial, should 


one | 


declaration of his faith in the justice of | 


the system and of confidence in 
Judge Advocate General and in con- 
demnation of my own attitude and views 
with respect to that momentous subject. 
The statement of the Judge 
General one that speaks in 


is 


Advocate | 
warm | 


the | 


siipport of the system and in justifica- | 


tion of his own responsibility for it, and 
in considerable part consists 
personal criticism and accusation of me 
because of my efforts, in the face of-hi 
apy ion, to modify the existing sys- 
tem that fair meed of justice .to 


a 


sO 
our enlisted men might be assured. 


The letter of ‘the ecretary was de- 
signed as a vehicle for placing before 
the public General Crowder’s statement } 
in reply, which contains imputations | 
upon my personal and official 
which in justice and honor I 
permit to go unchallenged. Since 
Secretary himself chose. this means to 
rive to the public a bitter attack on- me, 
it is but common fairness and pusticé, 
and I, therefore. accordingly request, 
that the same office should give to the 
public this statement of mine, which is 
designed. to show the same intelligent 
men and women, the only. forum ‘now 
left to me, the character of the issues 
made by those who are opposed’ to me 
and my views, the extent to which they 
employ 

and maintain a system which 
ed opinion pronounces bad and 
those most familiar with it know 
necessarily and inevitably led to 
in the Army. 


cannot | 


go and the methods which they 
to SUPPOrt B 


has 
injustice 


ecretary Inadequately Informed. 
“The Secretary of War says ‘My 
own acquaintance with the course of 
military justice, (gathered, as it is, from 
the large number of cas 


regular: routine ee 


to 


come me for final 
action,) convinces me that the condi- 
tions implied by these recent complaints 
do not exist and have not existed.’ 


‘This is the Secretary of War's opin- 
jon. It is based upon inadequate evi- 
dence, very limited observation and ‘the 
statements of biused witness It is 
enough to say that, under the sting 
Sy, em, the Secretary of Wat's and 

action only upon that relatively 

sig icant number of cases whith are 
required under existing law to go to the 


President for/ confirmation. These few 
cases consist; for the most part, “n- 
sentences of dismissal of commissioned 
officers. These are not the class of SOS 


of which 


im, which appears e 
I complain. 
‘* The. court-martial system. is -such, 


and the regard for rank in the ary is 


the injustice 


es which in the | 


of: severe | 


| be 


| tablishing an appellate power over th 


conduct 


the } 


{ tlefield, 


to mere personal 
é not, or must soon cease to be, 
moment. When). insofar :as: it 
essary for his purpose for himito 
do so, he discusses the system, he be- 
comes involved in inextricable confu- 
sion and patent inconsistericies. 
In-one and the same breath he. de- 
clares the stem unusually excellent 
then complains that Congréss has 
failed to impose upon and above it a 
needed organ empowered to subject. it 
to legal control; he declares that the 
military law can best be administered 
in the field and with virtual finality, 
now admits that thes 
much cimproved » by tk 
establishment of a departmental ap- 
pellate’ power; he contends that. courts- 
martial should be.subject, not to legal 
control, but only to the power of mili- 
tary command, but -at the. same time 
subjects to assuming the. responsibility 


a 
of publ 
is ne 


tem would. be 


for the outrageously excessive sentences 
awarded when courts and commanding 
officers go wrong without. legal r 
straint; he admits that our soldier 
must be hurriedly drawn from civilian 
life and from. the liberal pperations of } 


the civil code, but assumes 
Such reason the military code must be 
the more concentratedly applied; he 
argues that, since the soldier .must on 
occasion yield up his. life on the bat- 
he should not be heard to com- 
plain if it be taken away by 
course of ‘ chivalry and honor,’ applying, 
not the modern rules of right, but ‘the 
mediaeval principles that governed over 
lord and arméd retainer; he says that 
the officers who sit in judgment upon 
the, private soldiery cannot be consid- 
ered military zealots, since the. civilian 


‘clothes they doffed are not yet out of 


| All this 


jadopted as a remedy that it was nece 


style, but in the next paragraph asserts 
that they are steeped in military appre- 


th blighea ; clations and are more competent in their 
the publishe¢ 


place to do justice than am J, denomi- 
nated a humané@ critic, inexperienced in 
military requirements; disagreeing with 
the Secretary of War, who asserted the 
cotrary, he says that my briefs were 
not addressed primarily: to >the desir 
ability of thé power of departmental 
review, but to the question whether 
such power had actually been granted, 
and then elsewhere he accuses me ‘of 
nef patra to tneet the exigent. neces- 
sity of review by an earnest plea based 
on expediency, rather than 4 -reason, 
of the languagé of the statute. 


Misstatement of Issue. 


“He misstates the issue by asserting 
that, according: to my -views,. General 
Pershing in the battle of the Argonne 
could not have subjected one of his’ men 
to court-martial without: the concur- 


rence of his Judge Advocate, whereas 
Such a question is clearly 
all that is involved—and that» much is 
fundamentally. involved—is that the 
charges should not’ be: ordered, to trial 
until the Judge Advocate could say that 
as 2a matter of law the charges. suf- 
ficiently allege an offense known to. the 
law, and that there is teasonable ground 
to believe they can be sustained. 

“The issue is whethér the convening 
suena the court and thé officer sor- 
dering the-execution shall be a Jaw unto 
themselves, or whether they shall be re- 


strained by and required to. kaep within : 


the: iimits prescribed by § established 
principles of law; whether military jus- 
tice shall be governed by the power of 
military command ox whether: it shall be 
the résult of the application 
principles. 

‘Asserting at one moment that there 
is but & smal margin 
Wwe are separated by a world-wide, gulf 
of -principles. He insists that. courts- 
martial shall be subjected from. begin- 
ning to end to ‘the: power ‘of military 
command, and I Geclate that military 
justicé can never be done with assur- 
ancé unless they 
to applied principles of ‘law’ alone, 
answerable to nod commander. 

“In his statement, the Judge Advocate 
General recognizes son defi¢iences to 


and 


which he has been peculiarly blind ever } 


béfore 


and occurs, verbally at least, 
adies which he has ever hitherto 


opposed He says that tend that 
the great fault with’ the tem is,/to 
be found in the lack of departmental 
power to review courts-martial proceed- ; 


ings ahd.to: modify or 
judgments. I have ever 
this was one great fault, 
only one. 

“AS to that one fault, he now. 
ihat he agrees with. me-and:that there 
fo controve about it. When did he 
become of mind? In November, 
1#17, he went out-of his: way to reverse 
the opinion rendered by this office, and 
insisted upon. misconstruing ‘out of ex- 
isting law that very power which_ this 
office had fairly’ found there; in “doing 
so, he not only denied that the 
was to: be found in existing law, 


contendéd that 
but not the 


St 


but 


contended there was nothing wrong with | 
and also | 
in ef-! 


the absence of such a4 power, 
not .only that there was-not, but, 
fect, that there ought not be in this 
dep: artment ¢ ny such power or review, 
He. has’ constantly yolced that ‘view and 


and argues as 


suffer no legal restraint, 
S legal restraint 


practicality, that 


a 


would work the destruction of all dis- | 
Cipline. In his’ instant ’ statement’ he 
contends that the purpose of ‘the army 


js not to maintain justle -e, but to procure 
victory, as though the one. can be 
achieved only at ‘the’ sactifice of 
oher! J say that there can be no dis- 
cipline’in an ‘arniy “without justice, and 
that the efficiency of our arms, will ever 
dependetit™ upon the sen of our 
soldiery that they can expect.j 

“The Judge Advocate Général s 
that ‘he was so much in favor of 


191 
for 


unjust judgments that in Janua 
hé submitted. a draft of legislation 
that purpose, which the Committee 
Congress permitted to die. 
well for those who are interested 
look up that bill. It is well-that 
bill was not taken, serlousiy. That bill 


to 


woud have virtually put this appellate 
power, not in the Wands of the Pre sis 
dent, but in the hands ofthe Chief 

Staff, the highest - military | official, 
whose every instinct and element of 
training is ultra-military, an official 
who cannot be actuated by the mo 


thos 
skillec 


lenient views which. characterize 
familiar with legal principles. or 
in the administration of justice. 
would have authorized the, setting 
of an acquittal, th echanging of 
ing of-innocence to one of guilt, 
the. substitution of .a -heavier. penalty 
for a lighter one ‘awarded: by court. 
is consonant 
ing tendency of military practice. 


side 
find- 


a 


cree should not have been issued. Some} 


‘* But did the Judge Advocate*® General 
make a bona fide effort towards the 
tablishment of such an appellate power ? 


Not only did he 5 out of his 
misconstrue_ that power aE: of 
isting statutes; not only did he voice 


the view thatthe military code was one 
that could be most fittingly adminis- 
ered in the field, but theer is another 
entiary circumstance that brings to 
mind the absolute conviction that 
not in good faith, and 


my 
his efforts we 


|} were simply designed to allay public ap- 


prehension and inquiry. 


To Head Off Investigation. 


‘* Shortly after he submitted this legis- | 


tothe committee of Cong he 
on to 
senior of sr of the Judge Advocate 
Generals Department in I*rance, in 


which he said, with reference to an ad- 
ministratiy palliative: which he had 


lation 
took oc 


sary to do something to head off.a 


differences } 


that for} 


these } 


not involved; | 


of legal | 


f of: controversy | 
between us, he concedes at the next that | 


be made- responsible | 


reserve unlawful | 


power | 


the} 


It would be } 


that } 


It } 
and | 


with the prevail- | 


address a letter to the} 


threatened Congressional investigation, 
to silence criticism and to pr 
a20ut establishment of courts of appeal, 
and to make it appear to the soldier 
that he did. get some Kind of revision of 
his proceedings othér than the revision 
at field headquarters. It is significant 
also that his interest was not such as to 
produce subsequent effort to secure the 
enactment of this legislation. 

It may well be that, now the con- 
straint is removed which seemed to him 
to oblige hi mto take an opposite course, 
the Judge Advocate General recerts to 
his first view, which he on one oc i 
expressed as one of honest ae 

pp fal of the Ps 

making to 
llate, power “in this ee uinelial 
effort was made near the beginning of 
the war, in the latter days of October, 
1917, and, with the concurrence of every 
officer serving at that time in this de- 
partment. We deduced, out of 1,199 Re- 
vised Statutes, that power. The views 
of this officer were embodied in an of- 
ficé opinion to the Secretary of War, 
dated Nov. 10, 1917. -It is of this opinion 
Crowder, in his statement, 
, the first time I was ad- 
a view was in November, 
1917, on the occasion of his presenting 
to you—not through me, and entirely 
without consulting me—the first of the 
elaborate briefs of which so much has 
been made.’ 

‘And it is this same brief that he later 
refers to in the statement as one“ urg- 
ing a, revolution in the military system 
and his circulation of a document of 
such grave consequences among every 
officer in my office, without giving me 
the slightest information of his efforts 

‘The statements are at variance with 
the facts. When I came to be the head 
of this office, in the latter days of 
August, 1917, General Crowder, at that 
time doubtless placing in me the utmost 
confidence, came to me and said that 
he never intended to return to this of- 
fice again, that he had always aspired 
to line command, and that he in- 
tended to use his office of Provost Mar- 
shal: General in the raising of this new 
army to secure f self.a field com- 


that General ¢ 


a 


- teatoldoan the-office 

b Ny ow- nyway without further 
reference to him. 

“I particularly asked whether I 

| should consult him upon matters of gen- 


eral policy, and especially upon appoint- 


j ments, of which many would have to 
| be made. He said “No,’ but -added: 
If I’should wish the appointment: of 
any particular. Judge Advocate for my 
Spécial purposes I will let you know.’ 
} Had Orowder’s Approval. 
* The story and preparation for the 
opinion and obtaining thé revisery 
| power were participated in by ail the 


officers, covered a period of two or 
three weeks and required many officers’ 
conferences. One day, while I was at 
one of the conferences, General Crowder 
appeared in the adjacent room and took 
up with me some matter of common 
interest. JI took that occasion to tell 
him what the office was then engaged 
| upon and the subject of the conference 
in the next room. I explained to him 
the necessity of discovering some means 
for correcting the: grave injustice done 
to @ large number of non-commissioned 
officers who had been very unjustly 
tried. and convicted in Texas, the record 
oe which trial had just reached the /of- 
ice, 

“.I told him my view that with the 
new army it was absolutely ential to 
| establish some such revisory power and 

that I was delighted to find that the 
office was about to agree unanimous 
that Section 1199 Revised Statutes wa: 
designed for that very ,purpose. His 
reply to me, in. words that are impressed 
| upon my memory, was: ‘I approve 
| heartily of your effort. Go ahead and 
| puf it ove I suspect, however, that 
| you may find some difficulty with the 
| military men arising out of Article 37.’ 

‘He then adverted to the fact that he 
himself had. drafted and had had en- 
acted that particular article, and added 
that, .of course, it was never designed 
to prevent any such power. I then re- 
turned to the conference and announced 
to my associates that General Crowder 
had spoken with approval of our course. 
Under my instructions I did not have to 
eonsult’ with him, and did so only be- 
cause it was convenient and appropriate 
for me to do so on this occasion. 

‘“*T knéw of no change of attitude un- 
til, shortly thereafter, I was advised in 
the department that he was preparing 
a brief in opposition to the office: view, 
| and two or three days thereafter he re- 
sumed charge of the office and filed the 
brief.. When ‘I found this to be so, I 
went to General Crowder*and accosted 
| him abdéut his» change of “attitude. 
5 jation thereo?. ne said: ‘ Ansell, J 
| had to go.back,on you. I am sorry, but 
| it was ‘necessary. to do it .in order to 
Save My Official reputation.” 


4 Upbraided by 

“He then added that he was nearing 
the end of his service, that he could not 
afford: to be held responsible for the in- 
justice that had gone on, if the existing 
la weould have been construed to pre- 


Baker. 


vent it. He further adverted to the fact 
that fixing’ such’ a responsibility upon 


him would ‘injure his career in this war. 
' “Upon my. having told him that I was 
unabie-to see how ‘he’ was, responsible 
for a,.practice: that had continued for 
| hearly-forty ‘years, he went on to say 
that the Secretary of War held him per- 
sonhally responsible, that the Secretary 
of War had*séen him at the Army afd 
Navy ‘Club: shortly after I had filed my 
opinion and had ‘‘upbraided’’ him for 
Sitting, by during the time that he had 
béén Judge’ Advocate General and per- 
niitting this injustice to go uncorrected, 
that. the Secretary had’ particularly 
asked iim how long he had been. Judgg 
Advocate General and charged Him with 


his -failure - to.. seek a edy “for ‘the 
ituation which-1I had. pr nted. 
“General Crowder then said that, hu- 

| miliated by such. imputation, he had 


| gone back to thé Provost Marshal Gen- 
éral’s office, had consulted some of his 
| friends. there and had decided that fv 
| was necessary “fot his self-protection to 
| oppose the opinion this office had wr 
| ten and the effort it had made to 

| tablish this power, and that two of th 
| 


there had helped him to prepare 
2 unter-memoranduni. 

“Tt 4s obvious that General Crowder 
committed hiniself to the opposing view, 
a view which hé has ever thereafter 
mafntained, out of 4 mistaken notion of 
| the netessity. of -sélf-protection and a 
desire to soothe his wounded pride. 

‘ General Crowder further says that 
the order appointing me Acting. Judge 
Advocate Genéral and subsequently re- 
¥oked é never been published, but 
| was obtained by me from the Chief of 
Staff without consulting the 2 A 
and without his. knowledge. 
pect to this order he says: 
al Ansell asked me in a formal 
written. menoranaum to help him secure 
an order appointing him Acting: Judge 
Advocate General in charge of my func- 
tions. I didnot wish to be relitved, but 
did not wish to embarrass you. I there- 
fore repliéd in writing that he 
ta the miatter up directly with 
| Sécretary of War‘in his own way. 
lid mot. take the matter up with 
secretary of War in his own way. 
did svith the 
the remark that _I concurred. 


° the 
He 
the 
ie 


Upon. this 


showing the Chief of Staff marked the} 
draft of an order that General “Ansell 
had prepared, for’suspended publication, 


accident I léarned of this order, 
How the Order Was Obtained. 


| ““ phis ‘statement 


By 


reproduces a story 


| far different from what actually oc- 


eurred. The facts are these: Colonel |} 
| White, the executive officer of the de- 
partment, called my,.attention to the 


fact that I was directing the policy of 
the office ana exercising sole power, but 
had never been designated to do so un- 
der Section 1,182, Revised Statutes, and 
that for my. protection I should place 
the matter before the department and 
suggest that I ‘be designated in accord- 
ance with the statute. I told him that 
I ought to confer with General Crowder, 
|} called up his office on the telephone, 
| and found *that he was out, and then 
| wroté & memorandum, the purpose of 
| which was not to help me Secure an or- 
| der for my own benefit, but to present 
|} an official situation to him as it had 
| been presented to me. I recommended 
| for purely official reasons “hae such an 


¢ whether 

replied 
H It would be en- 
agreeable to!me to have you take 
ctly and in your own way with 
stary of War the subject matter 
your letter of y 

“Tt never occurred to me that this 
language was not other than frank and 
candid and that his agreement was con- 
ditioned upon personal presentation to 
| the Secretary of -War. I took it up as 
| I-took up all other official business, ex- 
; cept when the Secretary of War had 
| manifested a desire for personal confer- 
!énce; that is, I filed a memorandum 
with the Chief of Staff, in which I used 
the language of General Crowder, and 
j in due course I was’ furnished with a 
| typewritten copy of the order signed by 
| the Chief of Staff, by order of the Sec- 
|retary of War. -I know nothing about 
any mark on the order for suspended 
publication, nor deo E know what the 


andum, Say ing: 


tir Sty 
up 
the 


of 


s 


tn} 


could | 


! 
| term means, 
ent talk | 


“That. t 


j 


Acting Chief of Staff, with | p 


i 


- 


I only know that I got the 


usual typewritten copy of the order. 1] to be ascertained upon the investigation 
Saw nobody in person on the subject.| by the Inspector General. I have al- 
Everything was done officially and by |ready notified the Inspector General 
written memorandum. that IT would take no part in that inves- 

“ Surely General Crowder will not now | tigation. unless compelled to, for the 


deny that. he 
taken, namely 
nated by ord 


concurred in the. step 
that I should be desig- 
r to control the policy of | 


the office, since I was responsible for disqualified. 

all the work, and he cannot deny. that| fice that I 

jin such matters the Chief of Staff acts | brief to the Secretary 
for the Secretaryq of War and that re. 2B | vember, 


ulations require normal transaction of 
business be through btm. 

reference to the order itself will 
ig not in the form in which 
it, but that it proceeds 
m -thé-verbal directions which 
I assumed the Sécretary of War had} 
previously given. ‘The language of th 
order is, this: 

_ ‘By direction of the President, and 
in accordance with Section 32 of the 
Revised Statutes, the verbal orders of 
the Secretary of War of the date of 
August 11, 1917, designating Brig. Gen. 
Samuel T. Anseil, Judge Advocate, Na- 
tional Army, as acting Judge Advocate 
General the Army are hereby con- 


} Vv 


with 


since: the beginning. 
10 such unfair, part 
estigation and I have 
If to him in 


twill 


I stand upon 


in. 


facts concerning this subject are now | 


reason that such matter is entirely be- 
yond his jurisdiction, and for the fur- 
ther reason that he himself is absolutely } 
It was of him and his of- 
spoke when I said in my 
of War, 
1917, that the views of the In- 
spector General of the Army, together 
those of others of your military 
advisors, are reactionary and savor of | 
professional absolutism. 
one side of this question and he stands 
upon the other, and thus we have stood 
submit ‘to 


No- 


expressed my 


Sent to Inspector General. 


a | 


firmed and made of record, and he will statement, 
continue to take charge of the office to do 
and perform the duties of the Judge i 


Advocate General of the Army until 


Ee cpa: ASL 5 the Rpaenee ps investigation has to do with my state- 
ees tek Of that bureau upon other) ment before the Senate Committee on 
TALS Military Affairs, 
Relief of Ansell From Duty. Ma of course I am responsible, speaks 
ie . x ‘or itse 
“ Genera) Crowder says nothing is ‘3. Above all, however, 


further from the truth than that I-was 
relieved from duty in ‘connection with 
the administration of military justice 
when I filed the original brief. He 
surely’ cannot mean this. He returned 
at that time,-took over the duties of 
the office and sent all matters to my 
desk for my views and supervision be- 
fore presenation to him, except matters 
affecting mintary justice. He estab- 
lished for the officer in charge of that 


division of work a direct relation and | Cannot justly be confined to the War 
channel of intercourse, whereby the} Department or, any bureau of it, 
work of the Division of Military Jus-! Which are entirely beyond your legal } 


not: subjected to my. super- 
to that of Col. Mayes, my im- 
istant. 


tice wag 
vision or 
mediate ! 


“Both Colonel Mayes and believed | Siderations, .concerning which I have 
that this method of office administra-| given expression to.my views, directly 
tion of military just was’ bad, ahd} imyolves the Secretary of War, whose 
on April 15, just before sailing from | Subordinate you are. Even more; it 
France, having been: invited by General} directly involves you and your office as | 
Crowder to express my’ views upon the} Well. I beg to remind you what the | 
management of the office, I frankly told} 7ecord will show that, in my original | 
him so. The fact is, from the middle} endeavor, made near the beginning of | 
of November until the 19th day of Aprii,| the war, to subject courts-martial to 
when I left for Europe, I had nothing departmental supervision and ¢ trol, | 
to do with the administration of mili-| the Secretary of War, the Assistant | 
tary justice, and, of course, nothing to Chief of Staff, the Judge: Advocate Gen- 
do. with ts until. after my”. return. eral and the Inspéector General opposed. 


‘““T have not shared the view that the I 


Department had done all it could under 
existing law. I so organized this office 
as to achieve mitch, in spite of the law 
as the Department has contrued it, and 


t 


in spite of the departmental practice b. aye : : 
F septs ave ; imes in_| 2solutists upon this question of mili- 
sieved upon he ‘cation tot aiacre wet Sus TSN OE GEE RC 
power in this Department, and I have wars yoanid: I upon ehavoaher 
said, and said in the beginning, that, thevetoresput regard you cai 
while I prefer that power be located {iGeran disqGalitioditoomalcete: 


in the highest law office of the army, 


J was content to have it located in “RUST ow ine 

this Department somewhere. This was 5% = 
rp eae subject, 

not done. 


‘* Prom the time of General Crowder’s f 


return to the office in November, 1917, ¢ 
to the time [ left for Burope in April, 

1918, I urged in veral mémora 2. the | 
necessity of Cle supervision of? court-| 


I 
have aught 

“Of course, 
investigated. The part that the Secre- 


martial procedures <f filed a report upon 
returning from: Wurope that indicated 
to my mind, what I once said to the 
Secrétary of War, that the enlisted -man 
in our army receives less protection be- 
fore a court-martial than an enlisted 
man in any other army with which we 
were associated. 

“T organized two boards of review in 
this office, but they were limited by or- 
ders of the War Department to giving 
advic e.. I instrueted the reviewing offi- 
cers of th department themselves to 
submit cases to clemeney upon their ini- 
tiative. notwithstanding the fact that by 
general ordérs of “the War Department 
this department was. limited to advising 


t 


i 


f 


s 


province. 
ward it, 
not, 


are 


competency. 
Besides, whatever of controversy 
has arisen. upon these fundamental con- 


military 


be investigated. 


np 


when fairly conside 


extra-departmental ; 


had occasion then, in 


ee, 
advisors 


or the reasons given, to 


ary of War has 


nvestigated, and I 


but such an 


rom without the War 
“There is a great pri 
ue heer 


scussion be confined 


of the 


-called 


to do with it, 


to 


it 


red, 


they 


that statement, 


is 


a communication of the } 
10th instant, which is as follows: | 


You state no specific controversy | 
or issue which you are to investigate or 
to which I could intelligently address a 
if I deemed it advisable so 


If, as seems to be the case, the 


for 


my 
judgment that an adequate and helpful 
investigation of the existing system 
military justice and the administration 
of it during this war falls beyond your J 

That subject, my attitude to- 
and my connection with it, are | 
particular | 
incidents to which your special capacity 
of inquiry can be properly applied; they 
involve 
fundamental and general considerations 
of law and justice, the scope of which 


and 


a brief filed 


and impartial investigation. 

‘ nothing specific 
scope, and purpose of your in- 
vestigation and excepting, as I do and 
jurisdic- 


your 


of the 


with the Secretary of War and read into 
my recent statement before the commit- 
to comment upon the views of these 
Secretary of 
War and to pronounce them professional 


They and you stood upon 
contro- 
I cannot, 
and your 
full, fair 


of- 


contem- 
inclined to 
voluntarily. 

this subject ought to be 


fonal | competency. and likewise to your 

fair qualifications, ‘to make such anan- 
tigation as that which you 

late, affecting me, I am 


pees ad in it ought to 
Thepart that the Judge 
Advocate General has played should, be 
myself do not ask 
to be excused from such an investiga- 
tion ,but, on the other hand, I welcome 
any fair and impartial and helpful in- 
vestigation, 


investigation, 


a 


to be helpful and impartial, must come 
Department. 
iple in the is- 
and I have preferred that the 
discussion 


simply upon the question of legality, and ; of principle, but jt is obvious to me now 

clemency consideration could be had| that Iam under attack because I stood 

only upon application, and application; fr. principle, becatse I opposed the 

could be had once in six months. ; existing system, and because I have 

| expressed my opinion of it, that it is 

Secretary of War Responsible. unjust( Sie ais a) and ought to be 
destroyed “S. T. ANSELL.”’ 


Lasts 8 3 responsipuity fdr such malaminis- 
tration as has existed in this office 
ta. be lacathal it must-be located first 
upon the Secretary of War. He special- 


I 


ly ‘instructed me. in. November that no : ; 
matters of particular importance, “no Soldier from. Hanging: 
matter concverning— the “policies of the WeAHTINGTON. April cc! Poy eR 
office, and no matters concerning ap- sae BION; April 2-—Approval by 
pointnients should be dealt with by me | President Wilson of -the life imprison- | 
ept with the aproval of the Judge | ment sentences impo upon Corporat | 
= RV ORE FECHGT aE ay cae j|James GC. Skiles, 32ist Machine Gun 
have been due to the fact that I have| Battalion, of Carthage, Mo., who was | 
been in fact responsible for the output, | convicted®> of having killed Sergeant | 
but have had no authority of direction | George Onken .of Minonk, Tll., at 
of choice of help and means. Th oe) Ae teat | 
autnority was reserved for General | Trondes, France, Aug. 10, 1918, was an- 


Crowder, who had but little time and at-} 
tention for this office. He knew little 
or nothing. about the administration of | 
this office during this war and was en- 


n 


tirely. absorbed and consumed in Ta atte ed by. a comrade was made pub- 
other duties. Though charged. by the x 7 F we vant AS 
Secretary of War with the policies he | Ic today, when’ the War Department 
this office, he was at the same: time published the court-martial proceedings 
the Provost Marshal General, Member in the case of Anthony Dvoretcki, 5th 
of the War Council, and, as it was} tield Artillery Brigade, who was con- 
termed in the department for a while, |—. J ; fe \ 
Legislative Liaison Officer. It was im- victed of having killed Sergeant A. G. 
possible for one man to be both Provost! Bradley of the same organization at 
Marshal ene see eras: Gen’ |-Camp, Du Valdahon. France, July 28, 
and do his duty by either place, and|1918. The main was sentenced to be 
this I clearly showed him when, in;hanged, but General Pershing refused to 
November. 1817, °1 asked > for the js- | 2Pprove the extreme, penalty t aUse 
suance of’ an order under Section 1132, | the evidence showed that » Dvoretcki’s 
é ti ‘, the senior officer in the | mind was in an abnormal state as @ 
in charge the icies o je | result of dissipation. 
in charge of the policies of thi / SA better administration” of the. ac- 
‘It was a case in which General |SUsed’s | organiz: said General 
Gowen desired, and the Secretary of | hing’s indor : would ‘shave 
War permitted him, to assume more | Te ilted in his restraint at such a time 


duties, duties that were in no sense re- 


lated, than a man of greater capacity | ; hepa. * : é 
than General.Crowder could carry. This | Labor Battalion, was convicted of hav- 
was bad administration; operated to the | ng stabbed Second Lieutenant Austin | 
great injury of this department. A Sere ey eslee Sept eal 
proved an insuperable obstacle. [eee ee SEER Ee 
‘General, Crowder takes credit that | d, but President’ Wilson’ ordered J 
the existing Clemency Board, pon AG I eo SORA AU LEC os Cann ASAP ae 
which I ami still held as the President, |*".'*th. ‘case of Private Granvill ar 
wa sestablished by him upon his return } ee T AG Sist Infantry, manic & “of 
to this office, as though he discovered | ORO Ce se See Sree OL 
the situation necessitating it. As a mat- fey Heng eee Pe pose) 2 eae A ee | 
ter, OF re Ghat t thea ietives Pe EI |son remitted the.death sentence on the 
of Sea dapat BRET AT RCTORE | ground that the soldier w not well at 
sence ropaee: ahewine that the situa the time and had so reported to the 
tion was fast growing intolerable due potticey Orie Buard: x ie: ynolds/ did Bas 
ul as 1as ns ’ | desert his post, but was found asleep 


to the more strenuous efforts that were 
being made t@ maintain a cetrain rigid 
standard of discipline after the signing | 


of the armistice; H 

‘T was/charged with being a new | 
convert to these views and that during 
the revision of the articles of war and 
I contributed no. constructive 
The views I shh hold I have held 
since my cadet days. held them and } 
expressed them th ghee my seven 
years of instructorship at West Point. I 
held them and practiced them, so far as} 


iS} 


h 


e, in miy, company, as those who | 
served with me would testify. | 
li.1906, in the celebrated case of 


Grafton against the United States, then 
nding in the Supreme Court, Grafton 

1 * appellant, having no money 
the employment of counsel; IT asked | 
of the War Dep artment | 
present him as counsel, {uaamuck 
I desired to establish in that 
what I think the court did establ 
that courts-martial are subject. to 
great principles of the bill of rights. 


Always for Liberalization. 


th 


for 
the permission 


to 


““General Crowder himself must te- | 
member my correspondence with him in | 
1911, in which I expresse dthe opinion} 
that the revision proposed by him was | 
not sufficiently liberal) and he must ‘re- | 


member, also, and, if he does not, others | 
will, that , upon the few occasions when | 
I had an opportunity on evenings to as- 
sist in ‘the revision.of the Manual, I} 
always insisted upon a liberalization: } 

“J recall one instanee well. The old 
rule of the Manual w that the court, 
upon sustaining a plea in bar of trial, j 
would Submit their ruling to the conven- 
ingau thority and take his orders there 
on, and I contended that the cour 
should not be thus interfered with, and 
that a court, upon a final sustaining of | 
Hoe in bar of trial, should not he| 

to proceed, but that their} 
it should dispose of the proceed 
Hn operate dik@- an acquittal as 
dedinst double: jeopardy, and this view 
after much resistance was but partially | 
adopted in the present Manual. 

“Tt ought to be said, however, that 
at no time, until I came to the command 
of the office, were ‘courts-martial mat- 
ters as part of my duty. I was assigned } 
to an entirely different and unrelated | 
class of work. i 

“J think a, comparison of the military 
code in its present form with the. form | 
in which it existed prior to 1916 wil 
show that the so-called amendment. of 
the code, for which General Crowder | 
eleims great credit, introduced not one 
single systematic change and not one| 
single liberal feature, but, on the other 
hand, imported more of the old idea 
that 2 court-martial is a court of* chiv- 
alry and honor, not governed by or- 


dina a3 rules of law. 
“General Crowder that all the 
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from the Colonel down to the Lieutenant 
who was his direct superior. On the 
same paper were signed the names of 
every man in his company and many 
in other organizations of the 106th In- 
fantry. Eastman would not tell where 
he is going to make his home, or what 
the nature of the work that has been of- 
fered. He is to deliver the petition to 
Supreme Court Justice Morschauser, 
who will personally present it to Gov- 
ernor Smith. The officers of the regi- 
ment are writing to the Governor, at- 
testing to Hiastman’s excellent conduct 
while in the service, and his loyalty and 
bravery in. action, 

The other units besides the 106th which 
went out today were the 107th, which 
was formed from the old 7th Regiment 
of New York; the 106th 
Battalion, the Train Headquarters, 
Ordnance Repair Shop. T 
a long 
area in the old civilian camp near the 
} base hospital. The general movement 

out of camp started early in the day, 
and was complete by evening. 

Tonight five trains brought from Ho- 
boken 7,000 freshly arrived troops, in- 
cluding men of the 364th Infantry, 340th 
Infantry, 337th and 848th Machine Gun 
Battalion, 

‘Tomorrow the 105th Artillery, the En- 
gineers, the 104th Machine Gun-Battal- 

fon, and several small units will be mus- 
tered out, leaving but two small trains 
for the Sanitary and Supply to complete 
the demobilization of the 27th on Friday. 


and 
e 106th had 


DISCUSS PLANS FOR 77TH. 


Advance Party of Division Hears 


Suggestions for Reception. j 


| 
| 
{ 


} 


Machine Gun} 


march to the station from its} 


1 


| Guard, 
| be 


FOR NEW NATIONAL GUARD. | 


War Department Plans Tentative | 
Reorganization on Old Basis. 


WASHINGTON, April 2.—Tentative 
plang have been framed by the War De- 
partment for the reorganization of the 
National Guard on the old sixteen-di- 
vision basis, should Congress eventually | 
decide to continue the State service as a | 
portion of the settled military policy of | 
the country. The effect would be to re- 
store the National Guard on the same 
| status that it held when ¢rdfted into | 
the Federal service. 

Revised tables of organization, cover- | 
ing elements of the military ‘program, | 
show that the War Department has pro- | 
vided tentatively for the assignment of 
889 officers from the regular army and | 
of 1,000 Sergeant-instructors to the ad- | 
ministration ,and. training of the new } 
National Guard. Nothing has been done } 
beyond the preparation of this table, | 
but it was said today at the department j 
that, failing any change in military | 
policy by Congress, the Guard would be } 
reorganized as it was when taken into } 
Federal service at the outbreak of the | 


| 
war. | 
Under existing law, the National | 


or ‘‘ organized militia,’" would ; — 


| 
1 
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RINKL 
MEN EVERY TEN 


A lesson from 
the newspaper 


Almoat datiy this paper reports FIRES. 
R hea ts.- Note the number of 
properties d-by sp 8s.” Note 
also the fosees due to inadequate pro- 
tection. 

The wisdom of having GLOBE never 
failing protection is obvious. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CQ. 
149 Broadway Cort. 6790 

The mammoth store of 

Stewart & Co. , Balti- 

more, Md., has 

GLOBE pro- 

tection. ° 
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THEY: PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


es) 


j 
| 
| Announcement was made yesterday at 
its headquarters in the Biltmore by the 
advance party of the 77th Division, sent 
‘by Major Gen.. Robert Alexander to co- 
operate with local authorities in arrang- 
ing a reception for the 31,000 men, that 
plans and suggestions to this end had 
been discussed at a luncheon held at 
the Downtown Association,’ 60 Pine 
Street. The lucheo was given by Major 
Archibald G. Thatcher, and among 
those who attended were the Rev. Dr. 
William T. Manning, Cleveland Dodge, 
Stephen Olin, Lieut. Col. Charles W. 
Whittlesey, Lieut. Col. Douglas Camp- 
bell, Major S. KB. Weaver, Major Allan 
L. Lindley, Major De’ Lancey Jay, Ma- 
jor Kenneth Budd, Major John Pren- 
tice, and Captain Beverley Robinson. 

The Home Auxillary of the 77th Divi- 
sion met at the Hotel Astor yesterday 
afternoon also’ to formulate plans for | 
welcoming the men. 
the individwal auxiliaries of the various 
units comprising the 77th Division at- ! 
tended. The Rev. Dr. William T. Man- | 
ning presided. Members of the aux- | 
jliary said that the organization in-| 
tended making no plans for the parade, | 
which was in the hands of the Mayors 
Committee. . Announcement was made 
that $16,000 had already been subscribed 
fs the fund to provide a clubhouse for 

7ith, and that funds had also been 
r d to be used in the ‘work of seek-| 
ing jobs for the men when demobilized. 

‘The story of the heroism displayed | 
by Acting Captain William Mcilwain, | 
a medical officer attached to the 308th | 
Infantry, was told yesterday by Lieu- | 
tenant Arthur McKeogh of the advance | 
party. Captain MclIiwain, who is sixty- 
three years old, was the idol of the} 
doughboys, according to’ Lieutenant Mc- 
Keogh, because he sacrificed himself | 
constantly. to minister to their wants. 
During an attack on Bazoches, a village 
west of Fismes on the Vesle River, 
last August, the 77th suffered heavy 
casualties because the enemy had ma- 
chine guns mounted in the tower of 
a chateau ,giving them a sweep of the 
region where the New York boys were 
fighting. 

Disregarding his own safety, Captain 
Meliwain went out into the open and 
dressed the wounds of the boys while 
the machine gun bullets were landing 
all about him, On’ his. left. arm he 
carried his overcoat, while slung over 
his right was his bag of dressings. As 
he walked out into the range of the 
bullets, his bag was seen to sway back- 

ards and forwards, a fact which Capt. 

iwain said afterwards puzzled him 
ly, an there was no wind stirring. 
not until he bent. down over -2 
doughboy did he discover the 
machine gun bullets had caused the 
swaying. Several bullets also went 
through his overcoat, but the physician 
himself escaped injury. 

After the attack was over Captain 
Mcllwain left his overcoat in the case 
of Cook Heller, a Jéwish boy from thé 


}it was rT 
wounded 


composed of 144 Infantry, "sixteen 
eavalry and thirty-two field artillery | EXAMINE MURDER WEAPONS 
regiments in addition to the coast artil- 
lery units. At the full contemplated 
strength, of 800 alge per Consressions) Dr .Schultze Studies Blood Stains in 
district, the National Guard, under the eR 
National Defense act, would have a } the: Wilkins Case. 
peace strength in excess of 500,000 nien. | MINEOLA, b. I., April 2 
7 4 . ' § MINEOLA, L. I., April 2,—A finak ex- 
‘The department 8 preparation of these jamination of blood stains on the ham- 
tentative plans. was in response to a re- | : ah : 
quest of the Military Committee of Con- | mer and lead pipe with which Mrs. Julia 
= , submitted at the time Secretary | B. Wilkins was, killed was made today 
Baker presented his bill for the réor- }hy Dr. Otto H. Schultze, medical exam- 
ganization of the regular-army with an - e 
aggregate strength of 509,000 ofticers)| nem: attached to District Attorney 
and men. | Swann’s office, it was announced at the 
Fe ooAd NSO AR EL PM 3 | office of District Attorney Weeks, here. 
Flagship Post to Pelham Chaplain. The resul was not made public. 
Ideutenant Thomas S. McGrath, Cath-| Dr. Schultze was one of the physicians 
olic chaplain of the Pelham Bay Naval | who performed an autopsy on the body 
Training Station, who “has been at that } of the murdered woman. 
post longer than any other officer, was} After conferences between Dr. Walter 
fietached yesterday and. ordered aboard; K. Wilkins and his attorneys in the 
fthe U. 8. S. Alabama, flagship of the | physician’s cell. at the county jaf] it was 
Atlantic fleet.’ Father McGrath has been | reported that efforts would he resnmed 
instrumental in maintaining the morale | Hsin a court order by which repre- 
of 38,000 men who have passed through} sentatives of the defendant might enter 
the Pelham Bay Station. | Dr ‘Wilkins 5 | at Long Le 


Representatives of . 


Powder. 
Shake it 
in your 
Shoes, 
Use it 
in your 


Foot-Bath |. 
'| Use it in the Morning 


And walk. all day in comfort. At night, sprinkle it in the 
foot-bath, and sozk and rub-the feet. It freshens the feet 
takes the Friction from the Shoe, and by protecting your 
hose and stockings from this friction, saves tem times» its 
cost each year on your stocking bill. 

For over 25 years. Allen’s Foot=Ease has been the 


STANDARD REMEDY for hot, swollen, smarting, 


| 


} 


Kast Side, who prepared the meals for 
Colonel Whittlesey. The boy was called 
away a moment and when he returned 
P| the coa twas gone. It was never found 
His concern wads so great that he tried 
|to induce Captain McInwain to accept 
his own ‘overcoat, Captain McTIlwain 
was touched by the boy's sacrifice, but 
refused to accept the offer. There 
was a shortage of coats in the Treégion, 
land several of the men: who had lost 
their coats suffered from exposure. 
Captain Mcliwain was among those who 
experienced 


discomfort because of the | 


tender, tired, perspiring aching feet, corns, bunions, 

blisters and callouses. It acts like magic—No plasters or 
grease, clean, sanitary and cooling. 

| You will never know what real foot comfort is until 
you have used Allen’s Foot=Iase. What better proof 

than that the Plattsbure Camp Manual advises men in 

training to shake Foot-Ease in their shoes ¢ach morning. 
You should have the same comfort for your feet. 

Sold by Drug and Department stores every where. 
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Centemeri 
Gloves 


400 FIFTH AVE. 


(Philadelphia Store, 123 South 13th St.) 
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Benjamin Franklin says: 


“They that won't be counselled, can’t be belped. 


Co-operation With Attorneys 


Ww EN a person comes to us to discuss the 
y matter of .a will and the handling of his 
estate, our first question is, “Have you a law- 
j * Tf the answer is an affitmative one, we .recom= 
mend that the task of drawing up the will be given 
to that attorney at once. 

Of course, in cases where this Company is named as 
executor, the testator may want to have the will sub- 
mitted to us to have our counsel go over it, and in 
any event we always desire to co-operate with attor- 
neys to the fullest extent possible. 


, Arankfin Trust Compa 


Established 1838 
New York Office: 46 Wall Street. 
Brooklyn Offices: 166 Montague Street 
569 Fulton Street 1005 Wallabout . Market 
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Meiers IMPORTERS SINCE 1866 


Method Ce © 


3 WEST 37TH ST. 


ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE 


LINENS. 


es ee 


For City House, Country Home and Bungalow 


Forehanded purchases of Pure Linens give you the 
Opportunity ‘to Replenish at UNUSUAL PRICES. 


Irish Damask Table Cloths, attractive designs for 
Breakfast Room, 70x70 inches, $5,590 


Extra Heavy Damask Cloths, exclusive designs, 
2x72 in., $7.50; 72x90 in., $9.50 


Napkins to match, Dinner Size, $12.00 doz. 


Tea or Luncheon Cloths of Very Fine Plain Satin 
Damask with Band Border, 45x45 in., $9.00; 
54x54 in., $12.00 


Napkins to match, 13 in., $10.50 dozen 
15 in., $12.50 dozen 


STORE OPEN 9 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. 


Gentlemen 


Tt costs you less.to be particular 
@ ais at Hirsch’’s. 
Shoes of dash; siyle.and-charactex 
are here at $1.00 to $2.00 the pair 
less than you might have expected 


to pay- 
Cordovans 


To be had in wine or 
black Cordovan. 
Custom Last. 


$9.50 


Duery. site and with, 


pur f footgear 


WO? 21 


EBnttro floor devoted 
to Men’s Footwear, 


L.M.AIRSCA 
—  SHOECOMPANY 
Sixth Ave. at 39th Stree 


\q 


Bhkoe Spcolaiiste Since 1857 


AnpbREW ALEXANDER 
548 FIFTH AVE. ABOVE 4575: 


MEN’S SPRING OXFORDS 


im appearance they are a credit to a man’s 
taste, and in comfort and quality, a credit 


| Store 


to his judgment. Made of those soft, fine- 
textured leathers that are rione too plentiful. 


Dark brown and black calfskin, English 


last Oxfords $10.a pair 


Black waxed calfskin, patent leather and 
dark tan Russia: calfskin, rae last 


Oxfords $12 a pair 


@ @ 


Rented-Must Vacate April 30" 


An unusual opportunity to purchase 


MEN’S sta'avence FURNISHINGS 


5TH AVENUE 
while they last, at greatly reduced prices—a chance you'll regret to miss 


2100 Medres «6 SHIRTS 09 


and Percale 
$2.50 to $3.50 Values 


| 1,500 SILK SHIRTS 


-Im Excellent Variety of Fabrics and. Designs; 
Splendid Colors. Values Up to $10.00 


95 


All Shirts sold for less than last year’s wholesale prices. 


Large assortment of high-class Winter and Summer UNDERWEAR of 
well-known brands, HOSIERY, NECKWEAR, soft and stiff COLLARS, 
etc., at greatly reduced prices. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 


GURYAN’S ENGLISH SHOP 
292 FIFTH AVENUE, Between 30th and 31st Sts., N. Y. 
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Courts-Martial and the Public 
SOMETHING more than a feeling of disappointment 
_ has, it is safe to say, been aroused throughout the United 


States by the refusal of the Secretary of War, Newton D. 
Baker, even to receive, let alone make public, the state- 


ment of Lieut.-Col. Samuel T. ‘Ansell, formerly acting _ cate-General Crowder’s defense of [rd ayes enue es on 
judge advocate-general, in reply to Maj.-Gen. Enoch H. | the court-martial system is made! oneness Will ‘Be Asked to 
Crowder’s defense of the government’s courts-martial & public by'the New York Times, Grant Full Freedom to 
system, the latter presented at the request of the Secre- & which explains that the letter was the Islands 
tary. Until the Secretary offers some more definite | _ not given but by its author, Secre: I edie ROWE RT 
reason for stifling Colonel Ansell’s latest effort to make tary, Baker withheld siesta aa of the special mission sent to th 
himself heard in opposition to what seem to be unduly | 4 the ground ge it ura of the| | United States by the Philippine Leg 
harsh means of enforcing military discipline than that | | fl” presumably on Seema islature to ask complete’ independence 
es al . : Wildl ce hued adel a =O nature of its personal relerences; | for the islands’ established headqua: 
the Ansell letter does not seem to him’ to be helpful,” a but ié seems only fair that Col An: | ters here to-day and “prepared to pres 
he can hardly expect enthusiastic support from the public. fe ao | sell should be permitted at least | sent their case to the government. Sec- 
Indeed, it is difficult to imagine who in the country, aside ~ a public rejoinder to public official \vetary Baker, who as head of the War 
from a small group of professional military men, will . Ls statements implying charges of in- | Department, directs relations with the) 
approve of what, to the ordinary citizen, seems a One-- < subordination. All such charges he epee Ries ve the Foams Pigs 
- sided as well as undemocratic attitude-on: the part of Mr. o denies. His opinion that the secre- Foie ee me s are being made with 
Baker. It has been commonly understood that at least & tary of war is. primarily seatonats Soon after Congress convenes the 
one of the purposes in the provision that the official head —& | ble for any Sees eres tee a House InsularAffairs: Committee and 
of the War Department should be a civilian was to guard 4 | may have existed in the judge advo- the Senate, Philippines Committee will 


f against the development of more militarism than the > 
founders and sustainers of the government intended. _, 
If it is true, as Colonel Ansell recently said, that the 
court-martial system of the United States is one of the 
most reactionary in existence, this fact certainly bears out 
a remark which he made at the same time, namely, that 
an army Of 4,000,000 men, raised to perform the highest 
will of the Nation, must always challenge popular inter- 
est, “and injustice in such an army of an unnecessary 
degree must become the subject of general’ and popular 
consideration.” It will hardly be disputed, anywhere, - 


that adequate means of enforcing discipline are a first’ be 


necessity in any army, but the fact that a man is per- 


ee . . FS on) eh ls 
forming an exacting as’ well as important service for his 


country should not deprive him of a needlessly large por- 
tion of the rights and protection to which he is entitled 
when in civil walks. Considering the matter on the plane 

merely of practicability, it*is-hardly likely, that distrust 
as to the justice Of an army system, or a conviction of 


: eee By . aa . Ansell states the issue | ibili ‘ 
What a soldier might think of as lack of a “square deal,” O, | ek: ee jegRanetbility to, this conninys | fi 
can help in maintaining the army numerically under the ie a the Qasletawi whathed the coneentue 4 7 rage 
usual volunteer system, to say nothing of the morale of es authority, the court and the officers A el oS. 
ae Set et -) 1 3 , ordering the execution sha ea law ; g is f 
i the organization. But aside from this phase of the mat- ee) unto themselves, or whether they shall] Z bd fn 
' ter, it would be a great pity to throw a dampening in-  W be vestrained by and wequined ta Keepy) // ; Fa Xs, 
fluence upon the soldier's respect for the national gov, _ n PE URea obincota eer ne meet VU Ly Ainy Wh {| Any 
ernment, as he comes .intimately in touch with it, and | > < military justice shall be governed by = a | 
A th fore hi tl a f | A at id Ey 2 the power of military command or ; 
therefore upon his enthusiasm for the / merican idea, Rather it shall be thetresult. of the “Con That Smoke Sa an 
which to every one should mean justice, even if to the is pe eaten of legal Picclples, : i €, ee 
soldier, while he is a soldier, it must needs mean restricted SEES UBOE MOR Oe ana eeaUeD LON. Carn en baee 
liberty. If in the United States there must be militarism, — & nieces eth av ead D eckhand on Ferry boat i 
. sae . = = Pp " ‘4 e re 
af pee re a saacanipe! eens Baeavalt Se aasae yee & a ‘tice, and that the ‘efficiency of our Did Baker Do It? He Did 
eee Seen SU Oyela yan NOL ANS, SHOT OF 21 at hy Rae ‘arms will ever be dependent upon Appr Nias 
play will have the approval oF are Nation. The public, as & ‘the sense of our soldiery that they SAN: FRANCISCO, April toe! 
Say j a inced by ling i hus » ae oh Sie hoy The deckhand,»blonde and rough, — 
to say the least, is not convinced by anything it has thy ieee ‘can expect justice.” The Jeckiond aera a7 
far heard that it is fair to publish one side of the story .. ke No one supposes that in the great Secretary of Wer / Newton ame 
and withhold the other. The treatment of United States majority of cases tried by court- Baker, If. he had it probably 


soldiers is unquestionably a matter of interest to the 


E MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Col Ansell’s Rejoinder | 
Col Ansell’s letter to the secre-| 
tary of war in reply to Judge Advo- 


cate-general’s office would very like- 
ly be subscribed to by the secretary 
himself, with the possible qualifica- 
tion that responsibility and blame 
are not synonymous. terms. 

The colonel’s statements as to 
Gen Crowder’s earlier opinion re- 
garding the need of reform in the 
court-martial system and as to his 
alleged change of front border on 
the“notheipful.” It is desirable that 
impugning or weighing of personal 
motives shall not be allowed to ob- 
scure the main issue. This issue 
is whether or not the rules and prac- 
tice of military law shall be brought 
inte harmony with the principles 
of justice as expressed in civil law 
and applied, according to convincing 
testimony, more effectively in .the 
armies of the allies than in our 


martial in the American army dur- 


Filipino Mission Here ~ 
To Ask Independen 


‘hold a joint session to hear a formal | 
memorial from the islanders. os 

Manuel L, Quezon, president of the 
Philippine Senate and chairman of the | 
mission, said the request for indepen- 
dence was based largely on the conduct 
| of the islanders:sihce the outbreak of 
the European war’and especially since 
the entrance of the United States into 
the war as a belligerent. He pointed 
|out that America withdrew a large 

art of its military ‘force from the 

hilippines; that the- Filipinos raised 
a division of soldiers and stood. ready 
to raise as many more as might be 
required to fight with the United States 
on the fields of France; that‘the isl- 
ands prospered under the extensivse 
self-government granted them by the 
United’ States, and had subscribed 
more than théir quota of every issue 
of liberty bonds and other war contri- 
butions. ‘ i 

The ambition of the Filipinos, Mr. 
Quezon Said, is to cultivate the bond 
of relationship with the United States 
as an independent country, and they | 
} always will feel deeply their sense of 


Se 


would have made no difference to. 


7 him. To him “rules is always 
- . . . » My + ; 4 ee? yt 
people of the United States, and if an entirely satisfac- ing the war substantial justice was pee Rae we 
tory course concerning the courts-martial system is not ppbadonest) Fics pee nes distinguieha’ pekeoee: ane 
forthcoming from the War Department, nothing is danger that justice willinotne.dene; them “Senator James -D. Phelan, 
eae h 5 i C ee ie LARD SGU a danger inherent in the system, stood on the upper deck of a” 
clearer than that Congress, early in the next session, hati makes: iinperative itie demard Southerhh “Pacis: “teviypoatheed 


_ ought to make a thorough investigation and see to it 
_ that army conditions shall be what they should be. 


Dod) 


for reform. And it is important 
that men who thoroughly believe 
in the need of reform shall have an 
effective part in its accomplishment. | 


a oe 


route for the Oakland mole. The 
Secretary of War asked a major 
for a cigarette, lighted it, and | 
was puffing away serenely When 
‘the deckhand approached. al. 

“Hey, you,” ‘he (gruffly com- — 
manded. ‘‘Can that. No snianliay 
on the upper deck.” oer. 

Secretary Baker looked,startled, — 
as people are in the habit of ar 
dressing him i lin | 
am of . —| Sa 


ag SY 


: ourt Martial _ 
tack Hinted 


omment on His Letter; 
sents Criticisms of the 
‘rmy by Chamberlain 


em Is Again Assailed 


—- 


By Carter Field 
Mahe ae New York Tribune 
Washington Bureau 


INGTON, April 3—Some of 


broadly that -General (now 
nant Colonel) Ansell might be 
ted to a court martial for the 
m expressed in his letter 
ted to-day. ; 

The Secretary offered to let 
the public judge between what 
he War Department “has done in 
ree years and what Senator Cham- 
in has said in three years.” 
says he does not recall a help- 
| suggestion Chamberlain has 
in that time. : oe 
Lieutenant Colonel E. M. Mor- 
gan, assistant to the judge ad- 


a 


the present system. 


ti ‘s ? ; hy 
Seeks ‘to Remedy Defects 


When asked about the Ansell letter 


War said: 
‘The important part of this matter 
the question of military justice. 
“Upon: that subject the committee of 
Cy American Bar Association and 
arious other agencies are at work. 
My earnest desire is to have every 
defect of the system discovered and 
remedied. The welter of abuse, accu- 
ihaution® and violent language about 
personal differences between officers 
can only be properly inquired into 
agencies of the army, and I can make 


Court Martial 


a morning newspaper the Secretary 


no comment upon those features un- 


Of Ansell for 
| Attack Hinted 


Continued from page 1 


til I have received the report of the 
‘inspector general.” e584 

Commenting on the Chamberlain 
ieee at Natchez, Miss., yesterday, in 
pominien Senator Chamberlain called Sec- 
; retary Baker inefficient and an adyo- 
|} cate ofa “Prussianized military sys- | 
tem,” Mr. Baker said: aie 

“My attention has been called to 
a newspaper account of a very in- 
temperate speech by Senator Cham- 
belain. I have been Secretary of 
War for three years. During that 
time I have received the most cordial 
and helpful codperation from the 
| members of the Senate Military 
' Committee and the committee as a 


have men trained in the law 


whole. From Senator Chamberlain 
I dé not recall that I have ever re- 
ceived a suggestion which was help-. 
ful or seemed intended to be help- 
ful. ‘ 

“T am perfectly willing to let the 
people of the country decide be- 
tween what the War Department 
has done’in three years and what 
Senator Chamberlain has said in 
three years.” 


Courts-Marital Described ‘ 


Soldiers arraigned before courts- 
martial in the United States army 
often are prosecuted by officers of low 
rank who wouldn’t know a law book 
| from a bale of hay and as frequently 
are. defended by a chaplain who is 
harly able to distinguish between a 
rule of evidence and the Apostle’s 
Creed,” Lieutenant Colonel Edward M. 
Morgan, assistant to the judge adyo- 
cate general told the committee of the 
American Bar Association investigat- 
ing the court-marital system. 

. Colonel Morgan is a professor of law 
at Yale and is on leave of absence from 
that position during his service in the 
‘army. He was for five years professor 
in the la wschool of the University of 
| Minnesota before that time and was 
seven years in the general practice of 
law in Minnesota. : 

At present Colonel Morgan is serving 
in'the place of Lieutenant Colonel An- 
sell, recently reduced from the grade 
of brigadier general and removed from 
| the office of Acting Judge Advocate 
| General. Colonel Morgan takes virtu- 
ally the same position with regard to 
the court martial system as that of 
| Colonel Ansell, He declared that the 
| system was manifestly unfair to the 
accused on trial and recommendéd sey- 
eral vital changes in the law provided 
‘for courts martial. 


Chanegs Rceommended 
Among these are: : 
1 A provision fér investigation of 
“alleged offenses similar to the 
investigations pursued by a grand jury 


in ‘civil procedure before the accused | 


can be brought to trail. ante et 
2. The ‘accused should haye the 
) 


familiar with the civil and military 
law. In other words, 


Ce Os es see os 


right to a legal adviser who is} 


the army should | 


who could 
protect the rights of accused soldiers 
without especial regard to the rigid 
discipline of army practice. t 
3 Provision should be made that 
° there must be a legal officer on 
each court martial. In this connec-. 
tion Colonel Morgan called the atten- 
tion of the committee to his opinion 


‘that under no circumstances should 


such a statute if. passed read, as at 
présent, that “a legal officers or officer 


‘of the judge advocate general’s office 


shall be a member of the court if prac- 
ticable.” This proviso, Colonel Morgan 
says, leaves the matter of practicabil- 
ity of having a legal representative 
on the court to the commanding officer. 
Would Limit Power 
4. The power-of the reviewing of- 
* ficer should be limited to the 
extent that he should have no author- 
ify to order a change of decision of 
the court to make the accused guilty 
of a charge other than that made in 
the original allegation. 

Colonel Anséll’s letter to Secretary 
Baker was. written after General 
Crowder had sent a letter to the Sec- 
retary defending- the army’s court 
martial system. Mr. Baker made Gen- 
eral Crowder’s letter public, but re- 
fused to give out Colonel Ansell’s 
letter. ; 

Senator Chamberlain recently de- 
manded that the Ansell letter be given 
the same publicity as had been given 
one from General Crowder to Secre- 
tary Baker, thereby reinforcing, it now 
develops, an urgent request made in | 
the letter itself. | 

Publication of the letter shows that 
Colonel Ansell, replying to statements 
by General Crowder, bluntly asserted 
that responsibility for any maladmin- 
istration in the. office of the judge 
advocate general must be located first 


upon the Secretary of War. He charged |, 


that General Crowder first agreed with 
him in regard to the powers of his 
office, but after being taken to task 
by Secretary Baker said, “Ansell, I had 
to go back on you. I am_ sorry, but 
it was necessary to do it to save my 
official reputation.” 
Good Faith uestioned 


Colonel Ansell, reviewing the whole 
controversy and attacking the state- 
ment of General Crowder as a “dex- 
terous effort to divert public attention 
from the system of injustice which he 
defends,” virtually made the charge re- 
cently made by Senator Chamberlain, 
that Secretary Baker and General 
Growder were not acting in good faith 
when they sent to Congress some 
time ago a bill to revise courts mar- 
tial procedure. He said the Secretary 
had refused to accept his opinion that 
power already existed for reviewing 
sentences and correcting injustices, 
and that the bill sent to Congress was 
not a bona fide proposal to correct | 
existing evils. | 

Of the present system the letter 
said: \ : 

“Tt say the system does not do jus- 
tice. It does injustice—gross, terrible, 
spirit-crushing injustice. Evidence of 
it is on every hand. to those who will 
but see. The records of this office 
reek with it. The organiation of the 
clemency board now sitting daily and 
daily recommending clemency in a hun- 
‘dred cases is a confession of it, Clem- 
‘ency, however, can never efface the in- 
justive done. In my judgment the army 
‘will never hold the place it ought to 
hold in the faith and affection of our 
machinery for doing 


people until the 


military justice 


- 


be humanized.” ~~ | 


€ 


‘PHILIPPINE VISITORS | 
ASK LIBERTY TODAY 


| Will Present Resolution to] 
Baker—Statement Is- | 
sued By Quezon. | 


American hospitality was officially 
extended the 40 members of the Phil- | 
ippine mission upon their arrival in 
Washington yesterday. Maj. Gen. 
Frank McIntyre, assistant SRIOL AOE 
staff, representing Secretary of War 
Baker, and Brig. Gen. Charles C. Wal-j; 
cutt, acting chief of the bureau of 
insular affairs, met the delegation at: 
Union Station with automobiles, and 
took them on a sightseeing trip about 
the city. i 

“Members of the party expressed | 
themselves as deeply appreciative of 
this cordial official welcome to Wash- 
ington, where they have come to urge 
independence for the Philippines, and 
to” promote ‘better understanding, | 
greater confidence and closer eco- | 
nomic relations” between the ‘Philip- | 
pines and the United States. : 

The party was also met by Manuel } 
'L., Quezon, president of the Philippine 
senate and chairman of the mission, 

who had preceded the delegation to 
America, and who will this morning 
at 10 o’clock, accompanied by the full 
delegation, officially present to Sec- 
retary of War Baker the resolutions 
,of the Philippine legislature asking 
‘for a friendly and final solution of 
{the Philippine question. 

“We deeply appreciate the courte- 
sies shown us by the American gov- 
ernment and the American people,” 
said Mr. Quezon, following a business 
meeting of the mission at the Wil- 
|jara last night. “In fact, I doubt it 
‘this case has an exact parallel in his- 
tory, of where the representatives of 
a distant people asking for indepen- 
dence from a great power are given 
the most sincere and cordial reception | | 
and_ officially extended the -hand of|' 
fellowship. ‘This is no -mistake-on 
the part of, America. | ; Lae 

“For the ‘Filipino people area truly 
appreciative pesple, and do not. casily 
forget courtesies jshown them. We 
appreciate, the ‘high spurposes ‘of, the 
American, government, as so. often 
stated, and)when jgiven our’ ai, 
! 


independence will;prove to’ thé Amer- 
ican people how, everlasting Filipino 
gratitude really /is.” ; ; 


Declares Chamberlain in Three 
Years Has Been of No Help. 


SENATOR RENEWS ATTACKS 


Points Out Suggestions He Made 
Which Were Adopted as Baker’s. 


| 

| 

Joins in Willingness to aepantl 
“Prussianizing of Army’ to the 
People—Publication ‘of Ansell 
Letter Brings Sharp Comment; 
From Baker — Ansell Asserts 
Crowder Turned on Him. 


Commenting on what he termed: 
“the very intemperate speech” of Sen- 
ator Chamberlain, retiring chairman 
of the Senate military committee, de- 
livered recently at Natchez, Miss., in 
connection with the Ansell-Crowder 
court-martial controversy, Secretary 
Baker said yesterday that in three 
wears as Secretary of War he could 
not recall_a single instance in which 
he had received a helpful suggestion 
from Senator Chamberlain, or one 
which seemed intended to be helpful. 

“I am perfectly willing,” the Secre- 
tary. added, “to let the people of the 
country decide between what the War 
Department has done in three years 
and what Senator Chamberlain has 
said in three years.” 


Renewal of ‘Controversy. 


Discussion of the controversy in- 
volving- Lieut, Col, Samuel T. Ansell, 
formerly acting judge advocate gen- 
eral, and Judge Advocate General 
Crowder and their respective views of 
the necessity for revising the army’s 
system of justice, was revived yester- 
day by Senator Chamberlain’s speech | 
and by the publication in a New 
York newspaper of the letter of Col. 
Ansell to Secretary Baker which the 
Secretary recently refused to make 
public on the, Liana that it would not 
be helpful.” 

As.to the appearance of the letter 
‘Mr, Baker said that the “welter of 
abuse, accusation and violent lan- 
guage about personal differences be~- 
tween officers can only be properly 
inquired into through the regularly 
established agencies of the army.” 
He would make no comment on the 
personal phase of the controversy | 
pending’ the report ‘of the inspector 
general, who is now making an offi- 
cial investigation. 


Anxious to Make Corrections. 


_"“The important part of this mat- 
ter,” Mr. Baker continued, “is the; 
question of military justice. Upon. 
that .subject the committee of the! 
American Bar Association and various 
other agencies are at work. I am, 
very anxious to have every defect of | 
the system discovered and corrected.” 

Senator Chamberlain recently de- 
manded that the Ansell letter be giv- 
en the same publicity as had been 
‘given one from Gen. Crowder to Sec- 
retary Baker, thereby reinforcing, it 
now develops, an urgent request 
made ‘in .the letter itself. 

‘Publication of the letter shows that 
Cok. : Ansell, replying to statements 
by Crowder, bluntly asserted that 
responsibility for any maladministra- 
tion in the office of the judge. advicate 
general must be located first upon 
the Secretary of War. ngs 


| powers of his office, but after being 


H | tice done. 


He oherged ‘that Gen. Crowder Sree 
“agreed ‘with him in regard to the 


taken to task by Secretary Baker 
said, “Ansell, I had to go back on 
you, 1 am sorry, but it was neces- 
Sary to do it in order to save my} 
official reputation.” 

Col. Ansell, reviewing the whole 
controversy and attacking the state- 
ment of Gen. Crowder as a “dexterous 
effort to divert wublic attention from 
the system of injustice which he de- 
fends,” virtually made the charge re- 
cently made by Senator Chamberlain, 
that Secretary Baker and Gen. Crow- 
der were not acting in good faith 

when they sent to Congress some time 
ago 2a bill to revise court-martial 
procedure. 


Bitterly Attacks esysiaih. 


Col. Ansell said the Secretary had 
refused to accept his opinion that 
power already existed. for reviewing 
sentences and correcting injustices, 
and that the bill sent to Congress was 
not a bona fide proposal to correct 
existing evils. Of the present sys- 
tem, the letter said: 

“I say the system does not do jus- 
tice. It does injustices—gross, terri- 
ble; spirit-crushing injustice. |Evi- 
derice of it is on every hand to those 
who will but see. The records of 
‘this office reek with it, 

“The organization of the clemency, 
board now sitting daily and daily} 
recommending clemency in a hundred 
cases is a confession of it, Clemency, 
however, can never efface the injus- 
In my judgment the army 
| will never hold the place it ought to 
hold in the faith and affection of our 
‘people until the machinery for doing 
military justice be humanized. rg | 


Chamberlain Makes Reply. 


Natchez, Miss., April 3.—‘But for 
the things I have said in the past 
three years, the Secretary of 5 in| 


I a i re RS 


would have accomplished nothing in 
\the last three years,” Senator George 
E. Chamberlain, of Oregon, retiring , 
chairman of the Senate military’ 
affairs committee, declared here to- 
night, replying to a statement made 
today by Secretary Baker. “Mr. Ba-| 
ker has steadily followed the sugges-~ | 
tions made by the chairman and mem-~- 
bers of the military affairs commit- 
tee,” Senator Chamberlain said, “but 
claimed them all as his own, after 
he had been driven to their adoption.” 
“The latest illustration of this,” 
continued the senator, “is to be found 
in the fact that after the court-mar- 
tial system had been denounced by me 
on December 30, after it had been de- 
fended by him, he announced, after } 
his return from the West that the’ 
system was to be revised. I join 
with him in expressing 2 willing: | 
ness to submit it to the American) 
people as to whether they will ap- 
prove of his Prucsianizing the army.” 


"Daplonss “Welter of Abuse” in 
Commenting on the Colo- 
*s nel’s Letter. 


CHAMBERLAIN INTEMPERATE |: 


Sccretary Says He Does Not Recall 
a Singie Helpful Suggestion 
from Senator. 


\ 


Special to The New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, April 3.—Publication 
today of Lieut. Col. Samuel T. Ansell’s 
letter to Secretary of War Baker at- 
tacking Mr. Baker and Major Gen. 
Crowder for their attitude on the exist- 
ing system of courts-martial and assail- 
ing Inspector General Chamberlain, add- 
ed fuel to the flames of the controversy 
over the court-martial question. When 
asked what comment he had to make 
upon the letter, which he had refused to 
make public and returned to Colonel 
Ansell, Secretary Baker said: 

‘“‘The important part of this matter is 
the question of military justice. Upon 
that subject the committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar 


agencies are at work. My very earnest 


desire is to have every defect of the sys- 


tem discovered and remedied. 

‘“The welter of abuse, accusation, and 
violent language about personal differ- 
ences between officers can only be prop- 
erly inquired into through,the regularly 
established agencies of the army, and I 
can make .ne comment upon those 
features until I have received the report 
of the Inspector General.’”" 

Secretary Baker was asked if the In- 
apector General's investigation was like- 
ly to be followed by a, court-martial. 


“T cannot say anything about that,’ } 


he replied. 

The Secretary, in response to another 
inquiry, said that Colonel Ansell was 
still Chairman of the Clemency 


This body, created following Colonel 
Ansell’s charges that the administration 
of the court- =martial system had been 
extremely unjust to enlisted men, is re- 
ducing sentences by the hundreds. 


It was developed today that thé in- | 


vestigation being conducted by General 


Chamberlain is confined to the charges | 


impugning each other's conduct and in- 
tegrity, w hich have been exchanged by 
General Crowder and Colonel Ansell. An 
investigation of a high officer's conduct 
by the Inspector General is the usual 
course taken by the Secretary of War 
to determine whether coyrt-martial pro- 
ceedings should be instituted. 


Baker Replies fo Chamberlain. 

It is already apparent that the con- 
troversy will not down with any’ action 
of the War Department and that it is 
destined to cluim the attention of the 
next Congress, which not only will con- 


sider the revision of the law of military 
justice but will investigate the admin- 


stration of courts-martial under the 
Baker régime. ‘ ; 
Senator Chamberlain of Oregon, 


thairman of the Senate Military At 
fairs Committee in the last Congress 
who scored Mr. Baker in a speech last | 
night in connection with the court- 
martial question, drew this response: 
from the Secretary today: 

My attention has, been called to 2 
newspaper account of 3 very intemper- 
ate speech by Senator Chamberlain. sth) 
have been Secretary of War for three 
years, During nee time I have re- 
eeived the most cordial and cheiptul co- 
operation fron) the members of the Sen- 
ate ‘Military Committee, and the com- 
mittee as. a whole. From Senator 
Chamberlain 1 Lido. not recall that I have 
ever received ‘a suggestion which was 
helpful or seemed intended to be help- 
ful. I am’ perfectly willing to let the 
people of the country, decide between 
eed the War “Departnient has done in 
é years and” what Sehator Cham- 


Association and various other || 


Board, | 


absense said’ in three years.” <)> >. 


_ number of Democratic Senators 
» Jroutive Room of e Senate in the clos 


ON ANGELL DISPUTE 


ing days of the. last Congress. a a 


wees bas Writes Sharply, to/Baker- 


heading fas mov ement. in the Senate in. 4 
Hoa 

C sol. 

has been led by i 

pgohnsop of South. Dako 


ed that 


ees 


activity in exppsing court- eae cases’ 
| before a Congr essional committee. _ 
“General “Ansell has been awarded a 
medal for most distinguished service as. 
acting head-of the office,’ sata ree rail 
sentative Johnson in one of his ree ent. 
letters to Secretary Baker, ‘‘but rey 
after he testified, indeed the day after 
Congress adjourned, you ordered 
demonted dnd superseded.” In the fa | 
of these facts ple state how it ca 
be said that this otion ‘had no con 
nection with the dispute about militas 
justice.’ The question in which t 
public is and ought to be interested | 
whether General Ansell has been de 
moted because. of his stand upon 
administration of military justice. Th 
you deny. The evidence seems flatly | 0 | 
contradict you, unless this turn sout: to} 
be one: of those rare instances where 
what appears as compelling) ex evider 
turns upon explanation to be 
coincidence.” 


| Congressman to Ask Baker to Inve 
! tigate Sentences of Soldiers. 


| When Secretary of! War Baker goes” 
| Hurepe next week to make a visit of 
| spection to camps of the American 
|| peditionary Force, he jwvill carry « 
gathered by Congressman Isaac Si 
| of New York in regard to alleged. a 
of injustice committed under the a 


court-martial system. 
said svoatentee 


Congressman Siegel 
that since he had ‘taken up the cau a 


and their"relatives complaining on th 
score. Some of the men are still 
France, and he will ask the Secretary 
to investigate their cases while on pn 


trip. 

‘| One of the cases which has’ been 
brought to the attention of the Con- 

| gressman was described in a letter to 

|) him from California by I, J. Aschheim 

| who-had received it from a. soldier fl 
trance, This letter tells a story of 3 
private who had become seeprated fro 

| his company while looking for his pack | 

| and who was unable to find where the | 

|| company was until after a long interval, . 

| in which he performed other army, ser 
ice. He adds: 


A general court-martial followed ze) \ 
j Janus 2 mie f 


tion 
_ and violation ‘of Article of War “ (mis- 
conduct before the nemy.) I pleaded 
not guilty to both charges. : 
“At the trial I was not questione 
wo witnesses of my company, ¥ 
| were on the same detail, Corporal Dod- 
| dard and Corporal Dalton, testified ey i 
| my pack wag lost and that they sa 
me looking for it when they left. * 
The decision in my, case may ee a 
rendered for two or three weeks. 
The letter was signed by Louis Liebe 
man, Secretary, Miami Lodge 826 I. 
&. B.,.and dated Jan. 22. It was so 
lowed by another dated Feb. 6, from the 
same soldier, who described how he fat 
been sentenced to serve ten years in the 
military prison at St. Sulpice, France. | 
We sent Hkewise a number of names 
of men in Los Angeles, his home, who 
could testify to his character. 
" That Paper guiy; ares, iret y 
Congressman ege some the} 
mafl I get. Take that youn of th ne 
case.’ He left a law practice ; 
teer his services, and thr hrdugh som 


| of mistake, if what he says is true, they’ 
haye sentenced him to serve ten years \ 
iin prison. 
| ‘“Another case which seems to me t 
be particularly unjust, is that of a sol-- 
ik dier at Camp Funston. This man had} 
| some sort of trouble wits his Captain, | | 
I ordered him to leave the company 
street. He disobeyed, and being ee 
||} in the street of another company Was [ 
i} sentenced to serve thirty years in 
i} prison.’’ ' 
{| The Congressman said that his edt 
|| gations showed that in addition to injus- 
tice, he found that the military code. 
|| was actually cruel in some of its pr 


Pp 


1] vistons. i 
“For example,’ he said, “ take the. 
‘case I have been examining of twelve 


boys at the Fort Leavenworth Prison, | 
| An orderly there was killed. Bheve 
| those ‘boys are to be executed f 
jerim. z d-another sentenced 1 
z fees mry 


1 
| 
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eclares City Must Get Up on Its 
Hind Legs and Howl, or Only 
ngle Regiments Will Be Al- 
wed to March. 


~) 


FALKS OF MASS MEETING — 
TO MAKE A LOUD PROTEST. 


5a 


fficers of the Division Here Are 

~ Intensely Displeased—Mem- | 

bers of Auxiliary Make a Bit-| 
ter Statement. ; 


‘It New York doesn’t rise up on its| 
ind legs and howl—and I hope it, 
‘howls long and loud—the 77th Divi-) 
‘sion, New York’s own, won’t have a| 
parade either early in May or at any | 
other date. The War Department nas 


ony 


tol us it can assure no parade,” 

~ So said the Rev. Dr. William -T. 
nning, rector of Trinity and Chair- 
of the Home Auxiliary Associa- 
‘tion of the 77th Division to a reporter 
for The World late yesterday aiter- 


Pe 


i 


Rector is Decidedly Angers. | 
‘Manning was angry when he’ 
a eoutthis information. There was 
(no denying it. And there was no 
‘doubt that officers of the Metropolitan | 
Division were displeased. 

"We have had information for sev- | 
eral days,” Dr. Mannong said, “to the | 
‘effect that the 77th Division. could | 
‘not parade as the 27h did. But we! 
were waiting. We hoped to fix it | 
lwith the War Department.” | 
f “But, as Dr. Manning talked, the: 
igréentest parade that New York City | 
ever hoped to see—the procession up, 


és under tin hats—seemed only a! 


gue possibility. } 

‘The War Department, through Ad-| 
|jaiant Gen. P. H. Harris, had cast} 
‘the shadow of doubt over the pro- ; 
‘ceedings. Gen. Harris, as quoted by | 
‘Dr, Manning, said: i 
“Phat complete units of this divis- | 
fion such as one or more regiments , 
will be able to parade in New York, | 
‘there is no doubt. The conditions | 
existing at the time of the, arrival | 
‘of this division at New York may} 
‘preclude any. other arrangement than 
‘the parade of one or two regiments 
as they arrive.’ * 


bility of 2 mass meeting ‘in Carnegie 
Hall or some other popular gather- 
ing place for the purpose of protest- 


avenue of its sons of all national- i} 


 'Palks of Protest Meetings. 
Dr. Maining discussed the possi- 


img that the 77th have its parade. 


As officers and men of the 77th said 


to a. reporter for The World: 
“The men of the 77th Division. be- 


lieve they should be permitted to pa- 


rade in New York because— 

“A large number of them are for- 
eign-born American citizens. When 
the division sailed for France it ‘had 
a large percentage of soldiers whose 
birthplaces were Russia, . Poland, 
Croatia, Austria, Germany, France, 
Norway and Sweden. They fought 
and fought well for the United States. 
They sealed with their own plood 
their undying pledge of loyalty. to 
their newly adopted country. 

“Now they are coming back. They 
are proud of themselves, Their rela- 
tives and friends are proud of them. 
It is really a rebirth for these men. 
They have awakened to the fact that 
America is their home. It is no 
longer a place in which to earn money 
and then return to the fatherland. 
They have learned on the battlefield 
to respect and revere the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Shout Para@e as a Unit. 

“Many of these men when they 
were drafted were unable to speak the 
English language. They have now 
learned the tongue of the United 
States and they have developed the 
soul of American patriotism. 

“These men, above all others, should | 


be permitted to parade when they re-| 


turn. Their wives, mothers, sisters, | 


sweethearts want to see them and 
rejoice in the wonderful achievements 
of the 77th Division, the only division 
that ploughed through ‘the heart of 
Argonne 'Forest and uprooted the 
Germans, 

‘Therefore, the 77th should parade 
as a, unit. 
left’ out. 
everybody who fought with the 77th 
should be seen in line. 
to the United States Government is 
trivial compared to the tremendous 


profit in patriotic power the United} discrimination. 


States and the City of New York have 
earned through the fighting of the 


New York’s Own Division. The Tith | 


marks a new epoch in American his- 
tory—-the epoch which shows the ef- 
fective work of the great military 
melting pot.” 

“The Rev. Dr. Manning said; 

“The returned officers of the divi- 
sion who are still in service can’t, of 
course, speak about this matter, and 


‘\) would not be willing to do so, This 


statement is given out entirely inde- 
pendently of them, and is purely an 
expression of opinicn of 
Auxiliary Association of the division. 


“Jt is time, however, for the people 


of New York to know what the situ- 
ation is. My Judgment is that unless 
the community expressed its feeling 
with all possibly cicarness there will 
be no parade of the 77th. 


parade is. not permitted. From infor- 


No part of it should be} 
Casuals, wounded men, | 


The expense} 


the Home | 


mation that comes to me directly rai 


no’ parade there would tbe the great- |) 
est disappointment to the officers and | 
men overseas. é 

‘These men overseas have been| 
planning for this parade, and, with: 
the most eager anticipation, I mace 
pen to know, they are at this moment} 
drilling in France with this in mind, 
and that they are holding two re-| 
views each week with the only pur- | 
pose of being ready for the parade. 
- “Some one said our soldiers don't | ' 
want parades. I can say absolutely \ 
this doesn’t apply to the 77th Di- 
vision. Our men in France have 
bean sounded on the question, and I 
have been told their feeling is unani- 
mous. They say they want to march 
up Fifth Avenue—with tin helmets on 
their heads and their packs on their 
‘back, to let people see them just as 
they were in France. 

“I don’t believe New York will have 
our men disappointed. I hope there 
will be a strong and general expres- 
gion on the matter. Uniess-there is 
‘such an expression it seems unlikely 
the parade will be held. We are de- 
pending upon the newspapers and on 
public opinion. 

Parade Still More Unlikely. 

“The War Department declines to 
give us any assurance of the parade. 
Since the letter from Adjutant Gen- 
eral Harris was received a statement 
has been given out that all troops will 
be demobilized within forty-eight 
hours of their landing, which makes 
the parade still more unlikely. I fear 
we shall be told a little later it is too 
‘ate.’ 

With Dr. Manning the following 
| menabers of the Home Auxiliary As- 
|| sociation of the 77th Division signed 
|| the statement of protest against the 

action of the War Department in 


privileges that have, been shown to 
the 27th: Rabbi Joseph Silverman, Ss. 
| R. Bertron, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
| Stephen H. Olin and Julian T. Davies. 
From every section of New York, 


when the action of the War Depart- | 


ment was heard, indignant protests 
arose. Nobody could understand the 


| why should the 77th, that really re- } 


presented every nock and cranny of 
the town, be denied the privilege of 
showing the mighty weapon into 


| which it had ‘been fashioned, was | 


asked. 


| It’ would be hard to describe the | 
indignation that was met with by a) 
reporter for The World in every place | 
he visited yesterday afternoon after | 


he had learned the news that the 
Tith was being held up by the War 
Department, 


Everybody agreed that the members | 
| of the 77th and their families and | 


| friends wanted to see the men parade 


on Fifth Avenue just as proof of what | 
a scimitar could be forged out of a) 
The! 


love for democracy and right. 
lads want it. Their fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, friends want it. 


Wrote to Secretary Baker. 


| In his statement to the newspapers 
| yesterday Dr. Manning made it clear 
that the officers and men of the 77th 
| had nothing to do with the statement- 
His statement follows: 

| “At the request of membens of the 
‘Home Auxiliary. Association of the 
7th Division a letter was written 
on March. 24 to the Secretary of War 
asking for assurance that. the divi- 


sion will be allowed to parade as a 


unit on its return from France, and 


_ the Secret 

-itthere is li 
parade will be permitted. The follow- 
ing sentences are quoted from the 


bparade of a division in 
| City, whose port handles seventy-five 


matter of doubt.” 


denying to the 77th Division the same | 


: Why should the 27th, 
Division be allowed to parade, and) 


A - from th ijutant | 
acknowledging this letter. to 
ry of War advises us that 
file likelihood that this, 


letter of the Adjutant General, P. 


\H. Harris: 


“At this time no assurance can be 


; F c | gi t what you desire can be 
can say also that if there should pall Bee Ne a. y 


That complete units 
of this division, such as one or more 
regiments, will be able to parade in 
New York there is no doubt. ‘The 
conditions existing at the time of the 
arrival of this division at New York 
may preclude any other arrangement 
than the parade of one or two regi- 
ments as they arrive. 

“with increased shipments from 
France, and the necessity of more 
prompt clearing out of the camps at 
or near the ports, the difficulties in- 
erease and the probabilities of the 
New York 


per cent. of all the shipments from 
france, are lessened. I regret that it 
is. impracticable to give more en- 
couragement to the plan you have in 
mind, as it is believed to be a wiser 
policy to hold out no hopes whose 
realization at the proper time 1s @ 


mselves upon this matter. 
Nothing need be allowed and nothing 
should ‘be allowed to prevent the Tith 
from parading on its return. 
Most of Them From East Side. + 
“The 77th Division shares with the 
27th the special pride and affection 
of the people of this city, Both of 
these divisions pelong to us In @ 
special sense. But this is even more 
true of the 77th than of the 27th. 
The 27th was formed from the Na- 
tional Guard and represents the en- 
tire State. ‘The 77th Division which 
was trained at Camp Upton, is New 
It bears the name of 
| The Metropolitan Division. Its special 
linsignia is the Statue of Liberty, 
|which stands in our harbor. It was 
| made up originally of the men drafted 
| from New York and its* vicinity. 
These men who have done their part 
so magnificently are from all parts 
of our city. A great number of them 
are from the crowded East Side dis- 
trict where so many of our foreign 
born people live, It would be un- 
fortunate indeed if they should not 0e 
allowed to receive the welcome which 
the city owes to them and wishes to 
give them. Never in their lives will 
they have another such moment, nor 
the city another such opportunity to 
show them what it thinks of them. 
Tt is experiences of this sort which 
make Americans. 


! 
“It was right and praper for the} 
city to receive and welcome the whole | 


27th Division in its great parade | 
which stirred all our hearts and will; 
be remembered by all who witnessed 
it as long as they live. It is equalty | 
right and proper that the whole 77th 
||Division should be so welcomed by 
\the city when it returns. Nothing less | 
than this will be just to the brave of- 
ficers and men of the 77th, and to| 
\their familiés and friends. We pub- 
llish this statement as to the present 
uncertainty in regard to the parade, | 
pecause we believe that New York! 
| | will not be willing that there shall be 
any discrimination between her two 
| |} splendid home divisions. With all re- 
|\ spect for the War Department, we ; 
{ 
{ 


} 


fear that they may not fully appreci- | 
late the human aspect of this ques- | 
‘tion, the immense power of an event | 
lof this sort to stir the patriotism and | 
ithe loyal spirit of our people. | 
| “The letter of the Adjutant General 
‘states that the conditions existing at 
| the time of the arrival of this divi- 
| sion at New York may preclude any 
+ other arrangement than the parade 
| of one or two regiments. The condi- 
| |tions existing at the time of the at- 
‘rival of the 77th at the Argonne For- 
(est were such as to preclude any ad= 


ignored the conditions and drove right 


the front. 

gned) L 

) Joseph | 
IRIOD2A‘ 


The 77th’ 


we > 7 Fe 


‘Hind Legs and Howl, or Only 
Single Regiments Will Be Al- 
owed to March. 


TALKS OF MASS MEETING — 
~ 70 MAKE A LOUD PROTEST. 


| Intensely Displeased—Mem- 


- bers of Auxiliary Make a Bit- 
ter Statement. ; 


i 
“If New York doesn’t rise up on its | 
hind legs and howl—and I hope it: 
howls long and loud--the 77%h Divi-| 
‘sion, New York’s own, won't have a| 
parade either early in May or at. any) 
other date, The War Department has | 
told us it can assure no parade,” 
So said ‘the Rev. Dr. William T. 
Manning, rector of Trinity and Chair- 
nan of the Home Auxiliary Associa- 

of the 77th Division to a reporter 
The World late yesterday after- 


cf 


ey) a 

“Rector Is Decidedly Angry. 
‘Dr. Manning was angry when he’ 
' aveoutthis information. There was 
(no denying it. And there was no 
‘doubt that officers of the Metropolitan | 
Division were displeased. 

“We have had information for sev- | 
eral days,” Dr.-Mannong said, “to the! 
éffect . that the 7th Division could | 


{ 


| 
i 


[ But 


as Dr. Manning talked, the 
test parade that New York City | 
er hoped to see—the procession up | 
venue of its sons of all national- }) 
ties under tin hats—seemed only a; 
e possibility, 
e War Department, through Ad-| 
\jatant Gen. P. H. Harris, had cast! 
‘the shadow of doubt over the pro-; 
ceedings.’ Gen. Harris, as quoted by | 
‘Dr. Manning, said: { 
hat complete units of this divis- | 
jon such as one or more regiments | 
‘will be able to parade in New York, | 
‘there is mo doubt. The conditions | 
fexisting at the time of the arrival j 
of this division at New York may ; 
éclude any. other arrangement than 
the parade of one or two regiments 
fas they arrive.” | | 
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Talks of Protest Meeting. | 

Dr. Mazning discussed the possi- | 
bility of 2 mass meeting jn Carnegie | 
Hall or some other popular gather- 
ing place for the purpose of protest- 


|img that the 77th have its parade. 


As officers and men of the 77th said 
to 2. reporter for The World: 

. “The men of the 77th Division. be- 
lieve they should be permitted to pa- 
rade in New York because— 

*A large number of them are for- 
eign-born American citizens. Whon 
the division sailed for France it ‘had 
a large percentage of soldiers whose 
birthplaces were Russia, Poland, 
Croatia, Austria, Germany, France, 
Norway and Sweden. They fought 
and fought well for the United States. 
They sealed with their own blood 
their undying pledge of loyalty. to 
their newly adopted country. 

“Now they are coming back. They 
are proud of themselves, Their rela- 
tives and friends are proud of them. 
It is really a rebirth for these men. 
They have awakened to the fact that 
America is their home. It is no 
longer a place in which to earn money 
and then return to the fatherland. 
\'They have learned on the battlefield 
‘to respect and revere the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Shout Para@e as a Unit. 

“Many of these men when they 
were drafted were unable to speak the 
English language. They, have now 
learned the tongue of the United 
States and they have developed the 
soul of American patriotism. 

“These men, above all others, should | 
be permitted to parade when they re-| 
turn. Their wives, mothers, sisters, | 
sweethearts want to see them and 
rejoice in the wonderful achievements 
of the 77th Division, the only division 
that ploughed through ‘the heart of | 
Argonne Forest and uprooted the 
Germans, | 

“Therefore, the 7/th should parade 
as a unit, No part of it should be} 
left out. Casuals, wounded men, 
everybody who fought with the 77th) 
shovld be seen in line. The expense | 
to the United States Government is 
trivial compared to the tremendous 
profit in patriotic power the United 
States and the City of New York have 
earned through the fighting of the 
New York’s Own Division.. The 77th 
marks a new epoch in American his- 
tory—-the epoch which shows the ef- 
fective work of the great military 
melting pot.” 

‘The Rey. Dr. Manning said: 

“The returned officers of the divi- 
sion who are still in service can’t, of 
course, speak about this matter, and’ 
would not be willing to do so. This, 
statement is given owt entirely inde- | 
pendently of them, and is purely an 
expression of opinion of the Home } 
Auxiliary Association of the division. 

“Tt is time, however, for the people 
of New York to know what the situ- 
ation is. My Judgment is that unless 
the community expressed its feeling |) 
with all possibly ciearness there will 
be no parade of the 77th. 


| 


th ir sentiments are on the situation.} 7 
Tecan say they will be most bitterly} Pat 
disappointed and deeply hurt if the || 


of the 77th Division I kn 


t 
parade is. not permitted. From infor- | 
mation that comes to me directly Ii 
can say aiso that if there should be} 
no’ parade there would tbe the great- 

est disappointment to the officers and 

men overseas. 

‘These men overseas have been | 

planning for this parade, and, with; 
‘the most eager anticipation, I hap- 
pen to know, they are at this moment! 
drilling in France with this in mind, 
and that they are holding two re- 
views each week with the only pur- 
pose of being ready for the parade. 
- “Some one said our soldiers don't 
want parades. I can say absolutely 
this doesn’t apply to the 77th Di- 
vision. Our men in France have 
been sounded on the question, and I 
have been told their feeling is unani- 
mous. They say they want to march 
up Fifth Ayenue—with tin helmets on 
their heads and their packs on their 
back, to let people see them just as 
they were in France. 

‘I gon’t believe New York will have 
our men disappointed. I hope there 
will be a strong and general expres- 
gion on the matter. Uniless.there is 
‘such an expression it seems unlikely 
the parade will be held. We are de- 
pending upon the newspapers and on 
public opinion. 

Parade Still More Unlikely. 

“The War Department declines to 
give us any assurance of the parade. 


H 


Since the letter from Adjutant Gen- | 
eral Harris was received a statement | 


has been given out that all troops will 
be demobilized within forty-eight 
hours of their landing, which makes 


| 


! 
i 
| 


| 


the parade still more unlikely. I fear | 


we shall be told a little later it is too | 


late.” 
With Dr. Manning the following 
members of the Home Auxiliary As- 


‘sociation of the 77th Division signed 
the. statement of protest against the 
action of the War Department 


{ 
| 
$ 


in> 


denying to the 77th Division the same | 


privileges that have. been shown to 
the 27th: Rabbi Joseph Silverman, S. 
R. Bertron, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Stephen H. Olin and Julian T. Davies. 

From eyery section of New York, 


when the action of the War Depart-_| 


ment was heard, indignant protests 
arose. Nobody could understand the 
discrimination. 


why should the 77th, that really re- 
presented every nook and cranny of 
the town, be denied the privilege of 
showing the mighty weapon into 
which it had ‘been fashioned, was 
asked. : 


Why should the 27th | 


Division be allowed to parade, and || pivision should 


| 


It would be hard to describe the | 


indignation that was met with by a 
reporter for The World in every place 
he visited yesterday afternoon after 
he had learned the news that the 
vith was being held up by the War 
Department, 

Everybody agreed that the members 
of the 77th and their families and 
friends wanted to see the men parade 
on Fifth Avenue just as proof of what 
a scimitar could be forged out of a 
love for democracy and right. The 
lads want it. Their fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, friends want it. 


Wrote to Secretary Baker. 


In his statement to the newspapers 
yesterday Dr. Manning made it clear 
that the officers and men of the 77th 
had nothing to do with the statement- 

His statement follows: 

| “At the request of members of the 
‘Home Auxiliary. Association of the 
77th Division a letter was written 
on March 24 to the Secretary of War 
asking for assurance that. the divi- 
sion will be allowed to parade as a 
unit on its return from France, and 


| 
{ 
i 
! 
| 
{ 
1 


| 


ing sentences are quoted from t 
letter of the Adjutant General, Rees 
H. Harris: 2 

“At this time no assurance can be 
given that what you desire can be 
accomplished. That complete units 
of this division, such as one or more 
regiments, will be able to parade in 
New York there is no doubt. The 
conditions existing at the time of the 
arrival of this division at New York 
may preclude any other arrangement 
than the parade of one or two regi- 
ments as they arrive. 

“With increased shipments from 
France, and the necessity of more 
prompt clearing out of the camps at 
or near the ports, the difficulties in- 
| crease and the probabilities of the 
parade of a division in New York 
1 City, whose port handles seventy-five 
| per cent. of all the shipments from 
France, are Jessened. I regret that it 
is impracticable to give more en- 
couragement +o the plan you have in 
mind, as it is believed to be a wiser 
policy to hold out no hopes whose 
realization at the proper time is @ 
matter of doubt.” 

“In the judgmen 
names are signed to 
press and people of New York should 
express themselves upon this matter. 
Nothing need be allowed and nothing 
should ‘be allowed to prevent the 77th 
from parading on its return. 

Most of Them From East Side. ~ 

“The 77th Division shares with the 
97th the special pride and affection 
of the people of this city; Both of 
these divisions belong to us in @ 
special sense. But this is even more 
true of the 77th than of the 27th. |’ 
The 27th was formed from the Na- 
tional Guard and represents: the en- 
tire State. ‘The 77th Division which 
was trained at Camp Upton, is New 
York’s Own. It bears the name of 
; The Metropolitan Division. Its special 
linsignia is the Statue of Liberty, 
|which stands in our harbor. It was 
| made up originally of the men drafted 
\from New York and its® vicinity. 
These men who have done their part 
so magnificently are from all parts 
of our city. A great number of them 
are from the crowded East Side dis- 
trict where sO many of our foreign 
born people live. It would be un- 
fortunate indeed if they should not oe 
| allowed to receive the welcome which 
the city owes to them and wishes to 
give them, Never th their lives will 
they: have another such moment, nor 
the city another such opportunity to 
show them what it thinks of (hem. 
Tt is experiences of this sort which 
make Americans. : \ 

‘Tt was right and proper for the |; 
city to receive and welcome the whole | 
27th Division in its sreat parade | 
which stirred all our hearts and will; 
\be remembered by all who witnessed 
it as long as they live. It is equally | 
right and proper that the whole 77th 
be so welcomed by | 
the city when it returns. Nothing less | 
than this will be just to the brave of- 
ficers and men of the With, and to 
}their familiés and friends. We pub- 
llish this statement as to the present 
/uncertainty in regard to the parade, 
because we believe that New York | 
| will not tbe willing that there shall be | 
jany discrimination between her two 
/splendid home divisions. With all re- 
‘spect for the War Department, we | 
fear that they may not fully appreci- | 
late the human aspect of this ques- | 
tion, the immense power of an event} 
lof this sort to stir the patriotism and | 
ithe loyal spirit of our people. 
| “The letter of the Adjutant General 
\states that the conditions existing: at 
ithe time of the arrival of this divi- 
| sion at New York may preclude any 
other arrangement than the parade 
| of one or two regiments. ‘The condi- 
/tions existing at the time of the af- 
rival of the 77th at the Argonne For- 
‘est were such as to preclude any ad- 
vance egainst the enemy. The 77th 
ignored the conditions and drove right 
through the forest. 5 : 

“Whatever the difficulties in the 
way of this parade they shoul be 
overcome in the same spirit as that 
‘in which our men did their part at 


t of those whose 
this letter the 


(Signed) J 
S. R. Be 


MAY SAVE PARADE. 


1 


Secretary Baker Expected to 
Withdraw Opposition to 
_ March of 77th Division. 


APPEALS SENT TO CAPITAL 


Senators Wadsworth and Cal- 
der Intervene, Asking Permis- 
sion for Proposed Reception. 


POPULAR. DEMAND VOICED 


Mayor’s Committee Says Celebra- 
tlon Will Take Place, Even if i 
After Discharge of Men. 


While no definite word was received in 
this city from Washington, it was 
learned unofficially yesterday that as & 
result of the widespread protest over the 
Adjutant General’s announcement that 
the 77th Division probably would not be | 
permitted to parade, the War Depart- 
ment was now inclined to modify its | 
attitude and allow New Yorkers to see 
their boys march up Fifth Avenue. 
‘Meanwhile, the Mayor's Committee of 
Weleome to Homecoming. Troops, the 
Home Auxiliary Association of the 77th 


Division, representatives of local Selec- 
tive Service Boards, and prominent in- 
} dividuals took steps to bring pressure on 
| Secretary of War Baker and officials of 

the War Department to allow the same | 

parade privilege to the 77th Division as» 

was accorded to the 27th, . 

Senator James: W. Wadsworth and 
Senator William M. Calder took a hand 
in the situation and promised to use 
their influence in inducing the military 
officials to change their policy. Senator 
| Calder sent the following telegram last 
| night to Secretary’ of War Baker: 


New York State has witnessed the tri- 
umphal return of her splendid National 
Guard Division. They represented, in the 
main, the men who for years had iven 
their lives to military preparedness. ey 
qwere the volunteers. The 77th Division, 
arafted from every corner of the great 
_metropolts, representing every nationality 
on the face of the eatth, the great ma~ 
jority of whom had never pefore taken any 
part in military matters, are entitled to 
the same reception. My judgement is that 
failure to accord them the same con- 
sideration will be regrettable from every 
standpoint. The parade itself? would be a 
fitting recognition of the spirit displayed 
by these men in their willingness to serve 
their country nobly 
certain that I yoice the sentiments of every 
citizen of New York when I earnestly urge 
that the War Department jsaue orders for 
the parading of this division.”’ 


Committee is Confident. 


In making public a telegram which 
the Mayor's Committee sent last night 
‘to Secretary of War Baker, Grover 
Whalen, Secretary of the pody, said 


t Nie 


that the committee was confident that | 
the 77th would be allowed to parade | 


and that the reception plans were Being 
lade in the belief that the order would | 
inted out that in the 


ease of th ivision permission for | 
the parade was not ai y the War | 
| Department wa a few days before the | 


| event. ar. 


Miatives and friends of the 31,000 met- 
relatives and Sas A rank that. they 
would not see them shareh, 


STORMOF PROTEST 


The following télegram was sent 
In the name y Yo 
City, the Mayor's Cor mittee of ‘elcome 
to Homecomin: Troops earnestly requests 
you to make no decision on the She on 
of review and parade of returning di- 
ES Ms brs bee eh ue ee a — 
after officia presentatives of | 

have had an opportunity to confer with 


‘OU. j ; 
* The people of the City of New, York have 
patrotically support the Government 

tt matérial and money during the 
and we believe that every 
should be given to them to 
show their continued patriotism, especially 


opportunity to exhibit appreciation of our 
returning hao 
our patriotic fervor. 


Senator Wadsworth held a conference 
yesterday afternoon in: the Hotel Man- 
hattan with John H. Halleck, Chairman 
of the 189 Selective Service Boards of 
the city, and Frank Harvey Field a 


member of the Executive Committee of 


the boards. After discussing the new 
situation which had arisen in the tecep- 
tion plans, Senator Wadsworth assured 


Jthe two draft officials he would impress 


on Secretary, of War Baker today that 


nothing short of an official parade would | 
| satisty the péople of New York. 


“his parade must be held, if there 
ig any way to hold it, |“ Mr. Halleck 
gaid. ‘‘ We don’t intend to see these 
whom we sent away! to war with 
enceslt. to pattiotism brought back like 
whipped dogs. They have storificed 
blood to crystallize patriotism and love 
of country which we instilled in them 
¥ \ Now that 
they are returning eas 

is to acknowledge the spirit of Ameri- 
canism born while shells were bursting 
around them. ae. 

“ People dé not Know that when the 
first contingent of selective service men 
marvhed down Fi 
had been at Camp Upton a while, the 
problem of the draft boards was largely 
solved. Residents 4 
Jooked at the paraders 
that is what the arm 
sons, all right, we, wil 
to the draft boards.’ 

“At that time 
Baker realized that the parade 


and said: 
will do for our 
urge them to go 


it right War Department to 
forbi the parade now after the men 
have fulfilled the trust put in them? 
If there is no other alternative we will 
take up the matter by cable with Pres- 
ident Wilson.” . 
Declaring that to abandon the parade 
would be the source of great unrest, 
Mr. Field said after the conference with 
Senator Wadsworth, that a mass meet- 
the Selective Draft Boards in 


Field 


would b 
them if the 


Appeals to Auxiliaries. 


The Rev. Dr. William vT. Manning, 
Chairman of the Home Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation, wrote a letter to é@ach of the 
auxiliaries in the Association utging 
them to ¢all public meetings to give ex- 
pression to the sentiment of the rela- 
tives and friends of the men in the divi- 
sion. He asked them to leave no stone 
unturned to secure the assurance of the 
War Department that the parade would 
be held. 

The auxiliary of the 302d Ammunition 
Train has already taken action, and 
through its Executive Committee issued 
the following statement to the ublic: 
“The Home Association of the 302d Am- 
munition Train, which is composed of 
the families of the men of that train, 
has heard that the present policy of the 
Wat Department will probabyl revent 
a parade in New York of the Tith Divi- 
sion a8 a unit. Members of the Home 
Association have been looking forward 
to such a parade as a fitting welcome, 
and they are keenly disappointed .at the 
present project. Moreover, relatives of 
the men feel strongly that the preven- 
tion of the parade would bé an injus- 
tice, not only to the men themselves but 
also to their mothers, wives and sisters 
who have been long awaiting their re- 


oo 


urn. 
The Welcome Committee for the Jew- 


of the people of New Yorke | 


be held next week on &}| 


take place. 
ism. 

The committee also sent this telegram 
& an Secretary of the Treasury, Carter 
| Si 


The Welcome Committe® for the Jewish 
Boys Returning from the War considers the 
decision that there shall be no parade of 
the 77th Division an error of judgment. 
The failure of the authorities to give the 
ast side an opportunity to welcome and 
entertain its heroes might react most un- 
favorably. The people on the east side are 
intensely patriotic and have shown it not 
only in sending their boys willingly to the 
front, but jin. their 
Liberty Loan. We urge your good offices 
to the end that the parade shall take place. 


Goes Ahead with Plans. 


The Brooklyn Victory Celebration Com- 
mittee, through Congressman Delaney, 
announced that an appeal would be 
made to the War Department to sanc- 
tion the parade, Meanwhile the commit- 
tee will proceed with its tentative plans 
for the parade and reception to the men 
of the division. 

The Rev. Dr. Joseph Silverman of the 
Temple Bmanu-el, Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-third Street, who has been a 
leader in the welfare work among the 
Jewish members of the 77th Division, 
issued a statement to the public, in 
which he said in part: 

“ Speaking for the Jewish members of 
the division, I can say that they felt it 
an honor of the highest kind to be called 
to the colors under the Selective Service 
act. Here is something new in American 
jhistory. The United States wanted a 
man to fight for its principles. It pointed 
to that particular man and said, ‘ We 
\want you to. fight for us.’ The man re- 
‘sponded and fought with zeal and 
/ courage. 

‘'Is it not reasonable that the rela- 
|tives and friends should want to see 
our New! York men~ parade in New 
York City when they arrive? Every 
parade is symbolic of peace, of victory, 
or rejoicing over the return of those 
who escaped disaster, and every parade 
is a silent tribute to the memory of 
those buried soldiers whose achieye- 
‘ments are an example in the devotion 
}of duty to the youth of our land.” 

Resolutions expressing the opinion that 
the 77th Division should be allowed to 
parade were passed last night at a 
meeting of the Home Auxiliary of the 
308th Infantry, held in the Engineers’ 
Ra tue 29 West Thirty-ninth Street. 

Lieut. Col. Charles W. Whittlesey of 
the lost battalion, a part of the 308th, 
| presided. 


BAKER FAVORS PARADE. 


Hopes to Facilitate Shipment of Men 
from France. 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—The War 
| Department has no disposition, Secre- 
tary Baker said today, to oppose efforts 
in New York City to arrange there for 
a divisional review of the 77th Division. 
On the contrary, he said, he was strong- 
ly in favor of the parading of the di- 
vision or any substantial part of it that 
might arrive in such order that the re- 
view would be possible without congest- 
ing the demobilization facilities to the 
ie of the demobilization of other 
u 


subscriptions to. the 


nits. 

Lieut. Col. Douglas Campbell of the 
77th Division called on the /Secretary 
today to discuss the parade question, 
and Mr. Baker outlined to him the dif- 
ficulties that must be surmounted by 
the military authorities in France if the 
ireview is to be made possible . The 
| Colonel said the embarkation offictals 
'on the other side had promised to make 
‘every effort to compress shipments of 
the 77th into so short a period of time 
the review could be carried through 
CulSs” +4 
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THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH’S 
PARADE. 

There will be widespread and deep 
regret in New York if the 77th Divi-} 
sion, made up of men from this city | 
and the districts near it, is not al- 
lowed to parade here before disband- | 
ing. Secretary BAKER says it will be 
allowed to parade ‘‘ if humanly pos- 
sible,’ but that it may not. accord 
with the demobilization plans of Gen- 
eral MaRcH. Pay 

Surely it should be ‘* humanly pos- 
sible’? to alter these plans in so far} 
as might haye to be done to enable} 
the people of New York to hail, as 
they would like to do, their own men, | 
their comrades, the soldiers whom) 
they would best like to review id | 
salute. e 

Not for the first time the War De-} 
partment seems slow to respond to) 
a strong and genuine and admirable 
local feeling. New York showed in| 
the case of the 27th its pride and. its | 
joy in its citizens who fought for it. 
and for free democracy everywhere. | 
Our 27th was made up of the National | 
Guard, Our Tith, trained at Camp | 
Upton, is naturally and indivisibly an] 
army of New York. It consists en-| 
tirely of men drafted from New York | 
and adjoining regions. | he 

If, with unexampled enthusiasm, | 
New York welcomed back the 27th, al 
part of its own patriotic gift, a speci-| 
men of its own patriotic desire, why | 
should the 77th, equal in its service, | 
equal in the hearts of its friends and 
of the city, be unable to take part. 
in a parade equally evocative in every 
American heart of the spirit in which 
all divisions, all Americans, haye 
fought in the war? 

Conditions of the camp and port 
should not be allowed to weigh against | 
the universal feeling of the comi-| 
munity. It is not for the people of | 
New York to set themselves against 
g@ necessary, pondered policy of the 
War Department; but’ it would be 
unfortunate if formalities or questions 
of expense should be permitted to 
frustrate the strong, deliberate, and 
almost passionate wish of the people 
of New York to see their own | 
men, their own soldiers and friends, 
marching along the avenue of honor. | 
The 77th is entitled to the hospitality 
and the welcome which millions: were 
so glad to give to the 27th. si 


RAY ERS SOTTO 


NEW 
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| Secretary of War 


\ 


| 


MAY SAVE PARADE 


Secretary Baker Expected to 
Withdraw Opposition to 
March of 77th Division. 


Senators Wadsworth and Cal-! 


der Intervene, Asking Permis- 
sion for Proposed Reception. 


POPULAR. DEMAND VOICED 


Mayor’s Committee Says Celebra- 
tlon Will Take Place, Even if 
After Discharge of Men. 


While no definite word was received in | 


this city from Washington, it was 
learned unofficially yesterday that as a@ 
result of the widespread protest over the 
Adjutant General's announcement that 
the 77th Division probably would not be 


permitted to parade, the War Depart- |) 


ment was now inclined to modify its 
attitude and allow New Yorkers to see 
their boys march up Fifth Avenue. 
Meanwhile, the Mayor's Committee of 
Welcome to Homecoming. Troops, the 
Home Auxiliary Association of the 77th 


Division, representatives of Joeal Selec- 
tive Service Boards, and prominent in- 
dividuals took steps to bring pressure on 


APPEALS SENT TO CAPITAL | 


i 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


} 
| 
} 


Baker and officials of | 


the War Department to allow the same | 
parade privilege to the 77th Division as” 


Was accorded to the 27th. : 

Senator James: W. Wadsworth and 
Senator William M. Calder took a hand 
in the situation and promised to use 
their influence in inducing the military 
officials to change their policy. Senator 
Calder sent the following telegram last 
night to Secretary)\ of War Baker: 


New York State has witnessed the tri- 
umphal return of her splendid National 
Guard Division. They represented, in the 
main, the men who for years had given 
their lives to military preparedness. ‘ney 
were the volunteers. The 77th Division, 
aratted from every corner of the great 
metropolts, representing 
on the face of the earth, the great ma- 
jority of whom had never pefore taken any 
part in military matters, are entitled to 
the same reception. My judgment is that 
failure to accord them the same eon- 
sideration will be regrettable from every 
standpoint. The parade itself? would be a 
fitting fecognition of the spirit displayed 
by these men in their willingness to serve 
thelr country nobly and valiantly. I am 
certain that I voice the sentiments of every 
eitigen of New York when I earnestly urge 
that the War Department issue orders for 
the parading of this dtyision.’’ 


Committee is Confident. 


In making public a telegram which 
the Mayor's Committee sent last night 
to Secretary of War Baker, Grover 
Whalen, Secretary of the body, 


the 77th would be allowed to. parade 
plans were being 
made in the belief that the order would 
be modified. os a out that in the 
case of the 27th 
the parade was not given 
Department until a few days before the 
event. Mr. Whalen said if the War 
Department declined to change its at- 
titude, the committee would arrange to 
have the parade held after the men 
were demobilized. At any event, the 
relatives and friends of the 31,000 met- 
ropolitah boys need not fear that they 
would not see them march. 


every nationality | 


said | 
that the committee was confident that | 


STORM OF PROTEST 


1 world’s crisis, 


| The foliowing télegram was sent: 

In thé name of the people of New York 
City, the Mayor's Committee of Welcome 
to Homecoming Troops earnestly requests 
you to make no. decision on the question 
of review and parade ot returning di- 
visions or units resident in this efty until 
after official representatives of the city 
have had an opportunity to confer with 


y of New_York have 
the Government 


you. 
The peuple of the Cit 
and money during the 


patnotically supporte 
with men, matértal 
and we believe that every 
opportunity should be givén to them to 
show theif continued patriotism, especially 
in the coming Victory campaign. Proper 
opportunity to exhibit appreciation of our 
returning troops will assure continuance of 
out patriotic fervor. 


Senator Wadeworth held a conference | 


yesterday afternoon in‘ the Hotel Man- 
hattan with John H. Halleck, Chairman 
of the 189 Selective Service Boards of 
the city, and Frank Harvey Field a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the boards. After discussing the new 


situation which had arisen in the tecep- | 


tion plans, Senator Wadsworth assured 


the two draft officials he would impress | 


on Secretary, of War Baker today that 


nothing short of an official parade would | 


satisfy the péople of New York. 


“his parade must be held, if there 
ig any way to hold it,“ Mr. Halleck 
sald. ‘“ We 
mén whom we sent away! to war with 
appeals to patriotism brought back like 
whipped dogs. They have storificed 
blo to crystallize patriotism and love 
of country which we instilled in them 
When they were sent away. Now that 
they are returning the least we can do 
is to acknowledge the spirit of Ameri- 
canism born while shells were bursting 
around them. 

“People do not know that when the 
first contingent of selective service men 
marvhed down Fifth Avenue after they 
had been at Camp Upton a while, the 
problem of the draft boards was largely 
solved. Residents .of the east side 
Jooked at the paraders and said: ‘It 
that ig what the army will do for our 
gona, all right, we, will urge them to £0 
to the draft boards.’ 

‘At that time Secretary of War 
Baker realized that the parade was an 
adjunct to the pbuilding up of the Na- 
tional Army. He. was willing énough 
then that the parade should be held. Is 
it right. for the War Department to 
forbid the parade now after the men 
have fulfilled the trust put in them? 
if there is no other alternative we will 
take up the matter by cable with Pres- 
ident Wilson.” 

Declaring that to abandon the parade 
would be the source of great unrest, 
Mr. Field said after the conference with 


ing of all the Selective Draft Boards in 
the city would be held next week on & 
day to be announced later. Mr. Field 
spoke of the interest of the people of 
the east side in the parade, and said it 
would be a_ bitter disappointment to 
them if the event was called off. 


Appeals to Auxiliaries. 


The Rev. Dr. William T. Manning, 
Chairman of the Home Auxiliary Asso- 
éiation, wrote a letter to éach of the 
auxiliaries in the Association’ utging 
them to ¢all public meetings to give ex- 
pression to the sentiment of the rela- 


tives and friends of the men in the divi- 
sion. He asked them to leave no stone 
unturned to secure the assurance of the 
War Department. that the parade would 
be held. 
The auxiliary of the 302d Ammunition 
Train has already taken action, and 
through its Executive Committee issued 
the following statement to the public: 
“The Home Association of the 302d Am- 
munition Train, which is composed of 
the families of the men of that train, 
has heard that the present policy of the 
Wat Department will probabyl revent 
a parade in New York of the 77th Divi- 
gion aS a unit. Members of the Home 
Association have been looking forward 
to such a parade as a fitting welcome, 
and they are keenly disappointed at the 
present project. Moreover, relatives of 
the men feel strongly that the preven- 
tion of the parade would be an injus- 
tice, not only to the men themselves but 
also to their mothers, wives and sisters 
who have been long awaiting their re- 
turn.”” 

The Welcome Committee for the Jew- 


don't intend to see these} 


Senator Wadsworth, that a mass meet- | 


lish Boys Returning From the 


ae ante ae = 


War 
joined with the Mayor’s Committee in 
Res ea against the attitude of the 
War Department, and sent the following 
telegram to Secretary of War Baker: 
The Welcome Committee for the Jewish 
Boys Returning from the War keenly re- 
grets the decision that there shall not be 
a rade of the 77th Division. The Bast 
fide, which has contributed so large & 
> ase to the division, is stirred at being 
eprived of the opportunity to pay tribute 
to the heroism and bravery of the boys 
of the 77th Division, We strongly urge 
you to do everything within your power 
to make it possible that the parade shall 
take place. It will be an act of patriot- 
{sm. 
The committee also sent this telegram 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, Carter 
Glass: 


The Welcome Committee for the Jewish 
Boys Returning from the War considers the 
decision that there shall be no parade of 
the 7ith Division an error of judgment. 
The failure of thé authorities to give the 
ast side an opportunity to welcome and 
entertain its heroes might react most un- 
favorably. The people on the east side are 
intensely patriotic and have shown it not 
only in sending their boys willingly to the 
front, but jin their subscriptions to the 
Liberty Loan. We urge your good offices 
to the end that the parade shal! take place. 


Goes Ahead with Plans. 


The Brooklyn Victory Celebration Com- 
mittee, through Congressman Delaney, 
announced that an appeal would be 
made to the War Department to sanc- 
tion the parade, Meanwhile the commit- 
tee will proceed with its tentative plans 
for the parade and reception to the men 
of the division. 

The Rev. Dr. Joseph Silverman of the 
Temple Emanu-el, Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-third Street, who has been a 
leader in the welfare work among the 
Jewish members of the 77th Division, 
issued a statement to the public, in 
which he said in part: 

“Speaking for the Jewish members of 
the division, I can say that they felt it 
an honor of the highest kind to be called 
to the colors under the Selective Service 
act. Here is something new in American 
history. The United States wanted a 
man to fight for its principles. It pointed 
to that particular man and said, * We 
want you to fight for us.’ The man re- 


sponded and fought with zeal and 
courage. 

“Ts it not reasonable that the rela- 
tives and friends should want to_ see 
our New! York men. parade in _ New 
York City when they arrive? Evéry 


parade is symbolic of peace, of victory, 
or rejoicing over the return of those 
who escaped disaster, and every parade 
is a silent tribute to the memory of 
those buried soldiers whose achieve- 
ments are an example in the devotion 
of duty to the youth of our land.” 

Resolutions expressing the opinion that 
the 77th Division should be allowed to 
parade were passed last night at a 
meeting of the Home Auxiliary of the 
308th Infantry, held in the Engineers’ 
Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street. 
‘Lieut. Col. Charles W. Whittlesey of 
the lost battalion, a part of the 308th, 
| presided. 
{ 


BAKER FAVORS PARADE. 


Hopes to Facilitate Shipment of Men 
from France. 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—The War 
Department has no disposition, Secre- 
tary Baker said today, to oppose efforts 
in New York City to arrange there for 
a divisional review of the 77th Division. 


On the contrary, he said, he was strong- 
ly in favor of the parading of the di- 
vision or any substantial part of it that 
might arrive in such order that the re- 
view would be possible without congest- 
ing the demobilization facilities to the 
detriment of the demobilization of other 
units. 

Lieut. Col. Douglas Campbell of the 
77th Division called on the /Secretary 
today to discuss the parade question, 
and Mr. Baker outlined to him the dif- 
ficulties that must be surmounted by 
the military authorities in France if the 
review is to be made possible . The 
Colonel said the embarkation officials 
on the other side had promised to make 
every effort to compress shipments of 
the 77th into so short a period of time 
that the review could be cartied through 
without serious congestion of the camps 
around New York. 

Assignment of the complete 42d Divi- 
sion, (the Rainbow Division,) to early 
convoy home was announced today by 
the War Department. The official an- 
nouncement names specifically the fol- 
lowing units: Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Troop, 149th, 150th and 151st 
Machine Gun Battalions, 93d Infantry 
Brigade Headquarters, 165th and 166th 
Infantry, 84th Infantry Brigade Head- 
quarters, 128th (probably error in_trans- 
mission and should be 167th,) and 168th 
Infantry; 67th Field Artillery Brigade 
Headquarters, 149th, 150th and 15ist 
Field Artillery; 117th Engineers and 
train. field signal battalion, train head- 
quarters and military police, supply 
train, sanitary train and ammunition 
train. Only the hospital units are miss- 
| fn from the list. 

t the same time the following addi- 
tional units were announced as on the 
early convoy schedule: Bakery Compa- 
hies Nos. 388 and_398; Evacuation Hos- 
pial No. 18; Rir Service Casual Compa- 
ny No. 4. 

There is serious doubt whether the 


Rainbow Division can be paraded as a] 


division in Washington or elsewhere, 
Secretary Baker said, because of the 
difficulty of landing all units at nearly 
the same time. Should it be decided 
finally that the 42d Division cannot be 


paraded in the capital without holding 


men from many States in the army too 
long, Mr. Baker indicated that a na- 
tional parade with the Ist (regular) Di- 
vision, or possibly both the ist and 2d 
Divisions, the 2d including the marine 
brigade, would be arranged later when 
the army of occupation was withdrawn 
from Europe. 


— =a 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 5, 


THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH’S 
PARADE. 

There will be widespread and deep 
regret in New York if the T7th Divi- 
sion, made up of men from this city 
and the districts it, is not al- 
lowed to parade here before disband- 
ing. 


near 


Secretary BAKER says it will be 
allowed to parade ‘‘ if humanly pos- 
but that it may 
with the demobilization plans of Gen- 
eral MARCH. 


sible,’ not accord 


Surely it should be ‘* humanly pos- 
sible’? to alter these plans in so far 
as might have to be done to enable 
the people of New York to hail, as 


they would like to do, their own men, 


their comrades, the soldiers whom 
they would best like to review and 
salute. 


Not for the first time the War De- 
partment seems slow to respond to 
ae strong and genuine and admirable 
local feeling. New York in 
the caso of the 27th its pride and its 
joy in its citizens who fought for it 


showed 


and for free democracy everywhere. 
Our 27th was made up of the National 
Guard: Our 77th, trained at Camp 
Upton, is naturally and indivisibly an 
army of New York. It consists en- 
tirely of men drafted from New York 
and adjoining regions. 

If, with unexampled enthusiasm, 
New York welcomed back the 27th, a 
part of its own patriotic gift, a speci- 
men of its own patriotic desire, why 
should the 77th, equal in its service, 
equal in the hearts of its friends and 
of the unable to take part 
in a parade equally evocative in every 
American heart of the spirit in which 


city, be 


all divisions, all Americans, have 
fought in the war? 
Conditions of the camp and port 


should not be allowed to weigh against 
the 
munity. 

New York 


universal of the com- 
It is 
to set themselves against 
g necessary, pondered policy of the 
War but it would be 
unfortunate if formalities or questions 


should be permitted to 


feeling 
not for the people of 


Department; 


of expense 


frustrate the strong, deliberate, and 
almost passionate wish of the people 
of New York to see their own 


men, their own soldiers and friends, 
marching along the avenue of honor. 
The 77th is entitled to the hospitality 
and the welcome which millions were 
so glad to give to the 27th. 


eG “Wy ant Sorry that 1 cannot 106k into | 


the faces of the gentlemen of this mis- | 


WILSON PROMISES 
‘TO HELP FILIPINOS 
GT 


jiglonvot the Philippine Islands and tell 
| 


INDEPENDENCE 


Beoretary Baker Reads His Let- 
"ter to Delegation Making 


_ Formal Demand. _ | 
5 | 


| 
q Memorial from Islands Legisla- 
ture Presented by Forty 
‘ Prominent Citizens. 


i 


lait cae » 


IEW CONGRESS TO DECIDE 


~\ 


n 


. wos , ~ 
fernor General Harrison Ex- 


presses Belief That Past Oppo- | 


sition Has Disappeared. \.\e 


Pdknow, 


{them all that I have in mind and 
heart as I think of the patient labor, 
levith the ‘end almost in sight, under- 
taken, by the American and Filipino | 
people for their permanent. benefit: 1. 
however, that your 
are mine in this regard and ihat you. 
levill translate truly. to them my own | 
feeling.” MS 


| 
| 
| 


Secretary Baker's Promise. 


“JT Know that I express the feeling of 
fthe President, i certainly express my 
ywn feeling—f think I express the pre- 
Ree feeling in the United States— 
twhen l say that we believe the time has 
substantially come, jf not quite come, : 
‘pen the Philippine Islands can pe al-! 
flowed to sever the mere formal political 
hie remaining and become an indépendent 
‘people,’ said Secretary Baker after 
Weading the President's letter. ~ T am 
smy self in favor. of Philippine’ independ- 
ence. I trust the day is very close at 
‘sand when it can be formally accom- 
plished and’ when it Will no longer be 
mecessary for your children in your pub- 
‘ic schools’ to write essays and make 
jorations on the aspirations of your 
paople,.’’ d 

Secretary Baker recounted the history’ 


| jof the transition in the relations between 


ithe American Government and the 
fslands from the time of the establish- 
ment of the Military Government to the 
jpresent. The) island people were now 
Wvirtually independent, he said, ghe only 
ink being the American Governor Gen- 
eral and the most binding ties, that of 
iffection. Prosperity had come with the 


, carrying out ofthe great experiment in 


WASHINGTON, 

{ pine: islands: today, -through a 
on of forty prominent Filipinos headed 
‘Manuel “Quezon, President of the 

pino Senate, asked for complete in- 
perce “They presented a memorial 
eee the Filipino Legislaturé to Secre- 
‘ftary of War Baker, who not only as- 


{ 


“eured them of his agreement with their | 
“views, but read io them a letter(written | 


‘by President \Wilson to him in which 
| the, ' President, with foreknowledge of 
ithe, yisit and its purpose, expressed the 


Ne 
MN 
. 


“Maker ‘under date of March 3 was as 
Agottows : , 
BE "Will you please express to the gen- 
‘|itlemen of the commission vepresenting 
7b Philippine Legislature my regret that 
‘Teshall “be ee ‘to see them person- 
jelly con theif arrival in Washington, as 
‘well as-my-hope that their mission will 
source of Satisfaction to them, and 
it will result_in bringing about the 
‘ivable ends get forth in the joint res- 
lution of the Legislature approving the 
ending of the commission to the United 


e| next. Congress. 


[ hate been deeply gratified with the 


seonstan upport and encouragement re- 
~ eoivec 


April 4.—The Philip- | | 
délega- frilipinos not learned, if they 


thope that it would gain the desired end: | 
_ The fate of the Filipino plea rests with { 


| 


fgom the ¥ilipind people, and i 
4 } 


teolonial relaionship upon which the two 
ineoples enibarked, but the experiment it- 
self swould have been a failure had’ the 
did not} 
‘ylready have it,-a love of liberty and | 
political independence,” 

Mr. Baker. urged the t 
many Aniérican cities before it went 
ack, Not only was he anxious, he | 
raid, for them to see and know what 
{Americans were doing and thinking, but 
fhe wanted the American people to see 
nd know the manner of men the island 


mission to vist 


Theworld was looking forward, Mr. 
‘Baker continued, to a time when the 
relations between all people should be 
thottomed on justice and peace, but 
whatever might come as to the world 


President Wilson's letter_to Secretary | gi large, therelations between the peo- 


ple of the Philippines and those of the 
Lnited States would always be those of 
affection and kindred interests. 

Francis -Burton Harrison, Governor 
ijeneral of the Philippines, expressed 
sentiments identical with those voiced 
(by Seeretary Baker. .The formal act 
Jaranting independence, hesaid, was one 


| that Congress must take up, and me 
| Administration would present the mat- |! 


| ter to Gongress at the appropriate time. | 
| From his own experience in two months’ 
| stay at home, he added, he could assure , 
| the mission that the objection to Filipino 
independence that seemeo io prevail in) 
theUmited States a few years ago had} 
greatly diminished, if it had not virtu- | 


7 the Philippine Legislature, in ‘the || 


trying period through which we are 
® passing. The people of the United States 
? ave, ‘with reason, taken the (eepest 
jp dae in theeloralty and support of the: 
| Hilipino people. ; 
- “'Phough unable to meet the commis- 


fon, the Filipino people shall not be | 


% absent. from my thoughts. Not the least 
important labor of the conference which 
how requires my attention is that of 
making the pathway of the weaker peo- 
ba ple of the world. less pertlous—a. Jabor 
3 which should be, and doubtless) is, of 


interest to the Filipino. 


ally vanished. 
‘ The FiliplIno Memorial. 


In presenting the formal memorial 
asking’. for complete independence, 
Senor Quezon said in part: 

“ Independence is the great national 
ideal of the Filipino country. and we 
| believe this is the proper time to pre- 
sent the question, looking to’ a favor- 
able and decisive actien, because of the 
declared and uniform policy of America 
to withdraw her sovereignty over the 
Phillipines and to recognize our inde- 
pendence \as soon as a stable govern- 

hed 


sentiments | | 


Government selected for such a great} 


| gnission. 


“You have trully treated us as no na- 
tion ever before has treated another un- 
der its sway, and yet you—and none 
petter than you—will understand why, 
even under such conditions, our people 
still crave independence, that they, too, 
may be sovereign masters of their own 
destinies.”’ 

The Philippines have had self-govern- 
ment since Oct. 16, 1916. By act of 
Congress, approved Aug. 29, 1916, better 
known as the Jones bill, the old Philip- 
pine Commission was abolished, there 
being substituted as the Upper House of 
the Legislature a Senate, composed of 
twenty-four members, and, instead of 
the Assembly, a House of Representa- 
tives of ninety members, all elected at 
triennial elections, excepting two Sena- 
tors and nine Representatives appointed 
by the Governor General to represent 
the non-Christian proyinces. 

The political attitude of the present 
Administration was set forth in the 
preamble to the Jones bill, which de- 
clared ‘it was never the intention of 
the people of the United States in the 
incipiency of the war with Spain to 
make it a war of conquest or for terri- 
torial aggrandizement,”’ that ‘it has 
always been the purpose of the people 
of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 


and to recognize their independence as 
soon as a stable government can be es- 
tablished therein,’’ and that ‘for the 
speedy accomplishment of such purpose 
it is desirable to place in the hands of 
the people of the Philippines as large 
a control of their domestic affairs as 
can be given them without, in the mean- 
time, impairing the exercise of the 
rights of sovereignty by the people of 
the United States, in order that, by the 
use and exercise of popular franchise 
and governmental powers, they may be 


the better prepared»to fully assume the | 


responsibilities and enjoy all the priv- 


-jleges of complete independence.” 


‘uel Li. Quezon, 


| But the rapidity with which the United 


SCOUTS DESIGNS BY JAPAN. 

President of Philippines Senate De- 
» niés Alarmist Reports. 
Special to The New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, April 4.—Denial of re- 
cent reports that. Japanese were going, 
into the southern part of Mindanao in: 
jlarge numbers was made today by Man- 
) former resident Com- 
rAissioner of the Philippine Islands in the 
‘United States in Washington and now 
President of the Senate of the Philippine 
Government, who today presented to 
| Secretary Baker the appeal of the Fili- 
pinos for independence. Y 

In an interyiew Sefior Quezon dis- 
|cussed the relations of the Philippines 
and Japan, saying he could assure the 
| people of this country that the states- 
‘men now in control in Japan have no 
imperialistic designs "against the Philip- 
pines. f 5 
| ‘Recent sensational reports that the 
| Japanese were pouring into the south- 
;ern islands of the Philippine group are 
| not true,’’ he said today. ‘‘ There has 
beer no pronounced increase even in 
the normal flow of Japanese to and 
from the. different islands, And I can 
assure the people of one thing about 
which there have been many alarms 
during the last few years—the, modern 
Japanese, the statesmen who are in 
control of the Japanese Government, 
jhave no imperialistic designs upon the| 
| Philippines. Of that I am certain. And 
there are adequate reasons for this 
that are fully appreciated by ‘the Jap- 


anese themselves. Chief of these is 
that the Japanese realize that the 


Filipinos would not be assimilated 
Besos if conquered. We are’ of a 
| different religion and culture. We are 
| the only important Christian nation in: 
jthe Far Wast. The Japanese realize 
this fact and know that they could not 
conquer Christianity even if they 
erushed the people. ye) | 

“Japan is anxious to extend her com- 
mercial relations with us, and undoubt- 


edly will do so. But the United States 
will always hold its own against all oth- 
er nations in our commercial relations 
because of the interests already estab- 
lished, and because of the sentiment in 
the hearts of the Filipinos for the Uni; 
| ted States. ’ 

“1 sincerely believe that the old mil- 
itary party has been defeated for all 
time in Japan. J have talked with many 
Japanese of all classes on this and 
kindred subjects, and I find the same 
| thought among them all. Of course, 
there are the leaders of the old military 
organization left, and they may threagen 
and make much noise, but their power is 
gone. | 

‘‘“The war opened the eyes of the 
Japanese in regard to the United States. 
I have it from many different Japanese 
sources. The Japanese Government did 
not believe the United States could or 
would fight, even though they were 
aligned on the same side in the war. 


States organized its forces, the unanim- 
ity of sentiment in America on, the war, 
and the might behind the blow that the 
| United States struck for liberty for the 
world surprised the Japanese statesmen. 

Formerly the Japanese one would meet 
in traveling in the. Far East had a 
eockiness of air that said, ‘We can 
fight the world. We can whip any na- 
tion, even Great Britain or the Tnited 
States,’ and one sometimes heard the 
feeling expressed in words. 

‘“Now the Japanese statesmen know 
that Japan cannot single-nanded defeat 
the world, and they have no: desire to 
try. With the downfall of the military 
party the entire Japanese nation has 
turned its mind to commercial expan- 


sion.’’. { 
SON 


ILSON PROMISES | 


10 HELP ALPS. 


oretary Baker Reads His Let- 
~ ter to Delegation Making 
Formal Demand. 


=DGES Als OWN SUPPORT 


| 


te _ 
oi. _ 
General Harrison Ex- 
sefbics manne That Past Oppo- 


sition Has Disappeared. 


vernon 


Sau 


i FASHINGVON, April 4.—The Philip- | 
tring -through a délega- 
“tion of forty prominent Filipinos headed 
: yy Manuel- Quezon, the 
{Pilipino Senate asked for complete in- 


ers Aslands: today, 


President of 


“They pr esented a memorial 


! ( opaeaa 
- fram the Filipino Legislature to Secre-| maid, 


ee 

“ ftary: of War Baker, who not only as- 
pured them of his agreement with their 
views, but read to thom a letter written | 


Jane * President, with foreknowledge of 
“tthe. yisit and ils purpose, expressed the 
hope that it would gain the desired end: 
The fate of the Filipino pie rests with | 
tthe’ next, Congress. 

4 ‘President Wilson's letter 
Baker under ‘date 


of 


WN im you please express to the gen-| wrfection and kindred interests. 


‘jtlemen of the commission vepresenting 
sees Philippine Legislature my vegrét that 

J -shalt” be eae ‘Lo see them person- 
jelly, ‘on thei? arrival in Washington, as 


sfwell as-my hope that their mission wilt 
a? source of satisfaction to them, and | 


will result_in bringing about the } 
‘ends set forth in the joint. res- 
of the Legislature approving the 


me Hai re been deeply aretirtsa with the. 
upport and en couragement 1e- 
pened Aigo. ‘the Filipinéd people, and} 
~ frony ‘the Philippine Hegistature, in the 
yitying period through which we are 
' “passing. The people of the United States 

“have, ‘with reason, taken the deepest 
} pric ide in theeloyalty and support of the: 
" Fi lipino | people. 


Beet Though unable to meet the commis~ | 
Bion, the Filipino people shall not be. 


‘ “mbsent, from my thoughts. Not the least 
eee labor of the conference which 
—fhow requires my attention is that ‘of 
: Gaede the pathway of the weaker peor 
oe le of the world. less perilous—a. Jabor 
Oe winich spout. be, and doubtless) is, of 
Ps ep and abiding. inte rest to the Filipino | 


| fiaken’, 


| 
{ 
} 


| 
| 
| 
i 


ST ant sorry tat Rie eat Xt 100k i into | 
he faces of the gentlemen of this. mis- | 
wsion /of the Philippine islands and tell | 
jeer. all that I have in mind and 
ae as I think of the patient labor, | 
leith the. ‘end almost in sight. naar 
by the American and Filipino | 
yest for their permanent. benefit: 1. 
ow. however! that your seniiments | 
al mine in this regard and that you | 
vill translate truly to them my own | 
Reeling AS ‘ 


Secretary Baker's Promise. 


“7? know that I express the feeling of 
fithie President, 1 certainly express my 
fown feeling—I think | express the pre- 
bailing” feeling in the United States— 

shen I say that we believe the time has 
substantially “come, if not quite come, : 

‘pen the Philippine Islands can be al- 4 
flowed. to sever the mere formal political 
ie remaining and become an indépendent 
people,’ said Secretary Baker after 
Weading the President's letter. “'T am 
mys self in favor of Philippine ind@epend- 
ence. I trust the day is very close at 
sand when it-can be formally accom- 


plished and when it Will no longer be 
mmece ssary for your children in your pub- 


Vic schools to write essays and make 
rations on the aspirations of your 
fpaople.”” 


Secretary Baker recounted the history: 


| jof the transition in the relations between. 


| 
i 


{ 
| 


| 


iy 
“by President \Wilson to him in which | 


_to Seeretary | 
March 3 was aS! wile of the Philippines: and those of the 


ig of the commission to the U ee 


| leral’ and the most binding ties, 


ithe American Government and the 
Kslands from the time of the establish- 
yment of the Military Gover nment to the 
resent. ‘The island people were now 
virtually independent, he said, #hé only 
tink being the Amer ican Governor Gen- 
that of 
affection. Prosperity had come with the 
is carrying out of»the great experiment in 
molontal velaionship upon which the two 
| reootes embarked, but the experiment it- 
iself would have been a failure had the 
iprilipinos not learned, if they did not} 
‘plready have it, a love of liberty and | 
political independence,”’. 
Mr. Bakes urged the mission to vistt | 
gnany Aniérican cities before it went | 
ack. -Not only was he anxious, he | 
for them to see and know what { 
| 

I 


jAméricans were doing and thinking, but 
fhe wanted the American people to see 
snd know the manner of men the island 
iovernment selected for such a great 
mmission. Z 

Theworld was looking forward, Mr. 
‘Raker continued, to a time when the 
relations between all people should be 
bottomed on justice and peace, but 
whatever might come as to the world 
at large, therelations between the peo- 
‘United States would always be those of 


Prancis -Burton Harrison, Governor 
| Weneral of the Philippines, expressed 
sentiments identical with those voiced 
hia Seeretary Baker. .The formal act 
izranting independence, hesaid, was one 
| that Congitéss must take up, and the 
Administration would present the mat- 
ter to Congress at the appropriate time. 
| From his own experience in two months’ 
stay at home, he added, he could assure | 
the mission that the objection to Filipino 
independence that seemeo to pr evail ins 
theUnited States a) few years ago. had | 
greatly diminished, if it had not wirtuy | 
ally vanished. 
: The Filipino Memorial. 


the formal memorial 
independence, 


| 


In presenting 
asking’ for complete 
Senor Quezon said in part: 

c Independence is the great national 
ideal of the Filipino country, and we 
believe this is the proper time to -pre- 
sent the question, looking to’ a fayor- 
able and decisive action, because of the 
declared and uniform policy of America 
to withdraw her sovereignty oyer the 
Phillipines and to recog gnize our inde- 
pendence \28 soon as a stable govern- 
ment h been established. There now 

) rnment and the: fulfill- 
en romise you. owe 


APRIL 5 


| time, 


— Ne a eee 


1919. 


“You have truly treated us as no na- 
tion ever before has treated another un- 


der its sway, and yet you—and none 
better than you—will understand why, 
even under such conditions, our people 
still crave independence, that they, too, 
may be sovereign masters of their own 
destinies.”” 

The Philippines have had self-govern- 
ment since Oct. 16, 1916. By act of 
Congress, approved Aug. 29, 1916, better 
known as the Jones bill, the old Philip- 
pine Commission was abolished, there 
being substituted as the Upper House of 
the Legislature a Senate, composed of 
twenty-four members, and, instead of 
the Assembly, a House of Representa- 
tives of ninety members, all elected at 
triennial elections, excepting two Sena- 
tors and nine Representatives appointed 
by the Governor General to represent 
the non-Christian provinces. 

The political attitude of the present 
Administration was set forth in the 
preamble to the Jones bill, which de- 
clared ‘‘it was never the intention of 
the people of the United States in the 
incipiency of the war with Spain to 
make it a war of Coma Nese or for terri- 
torial aggrandizement,”’ that ‘‘it has 
always been the purpose of the people 
of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 


and to recognize their independence as 
soon as a stable government can be eés- 
tablished therein,’ and that ‘for the 
speedy accomplishment of such purpose 
it is desirable to place in the hands of 
the people of the Philippines as large 


a control of their domestic affairs as | 


can be given them without, in the mean- 
impairing the exercise of the 
rights of sovereignty by the people of 
the United States, in order that, by the 
use and exercise of popular franchise 
and governmental powers, they may be 
the better preparedeto fully assume the 
responsibilities and enjoy all the priy- 


-jleges of complete independence.”’ 


> 


‘uel LL. Quezon, 


{ 


“SCOUTS | DESIGNS, BY “JAPAN. 


President of Philippines Senate De- 
niés Alarmist Reports. 
Special to The New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, April 4.—Denial of re- 
cent reports that. Japanese were going, 
into the*southern part of Mindanao in 
jlarge numbers was made today by Man- 
) former resident Com- 
rAissioner of the Philippine Islands in the 
‘United States in Washington and now 
President of the Senate of the Philippine 
Government, who today presented to 
| Secretary Baker the appeal of the Fue 
pinos for independence. 
| In an interyiew Seflior Quezon dis- 
| cussed the relations of the Philippines 
_and Japan, saying he could assure the 
|people of this country that the states- 
\men now in control in Japan have no 
imperialistic designs against the Philip- 
pines. 
, “Recent sensational reports that the 
| Japanese were pouring into the south- 
ern islands of the Philippine group are 
not true,’’ he said today. ‘‘ There has 
been no pronounced increase even in 
the normal flow of Japanese to and 
from the. different islands. And I can 
j; assure the people of one thing about 
| which there have been many alarms 
during the last few years—the, modern 
Japanese, the statesmen who are in| 
control of the Japanese Government, 
have no imperialistic designs upon the 
Philippines. Of that I am certain. And 
there are adequate reasons for this} 
| that are fully appreciated by ‘the Jap- 


|anese themselves. Chief of these is 
that the Japanese realize that the 


Filipinos would not be assimilated 
even if conquered. We are of a 
different religion and culture. We are 
the only important Christian nation in! 
the Far Wast. The Japanese realize 
| this fact and know that they could not 
conquer Christianity even if they 
pshed the people. 

“ Japan is anxious to extend her com- | 
mercial relations with us, and undoubt- 


edly will do so. But the United States 
will always hold its own against allot | 
er nations in our commercial relations 
| because of the interests already estab- 
lished, and because of the sentiment in 
the hearts of the Filipinos for the Uni: 


| ted States. 
‘I sincerely believe that the old mil- 
itary party has been defeated for all 


time in Japan. J have talked with many | 
Japanese of all. classes on this and 
kindred subjects, and I find the same 
| thought among them all. Of course, 
, there are the leaders of the old leas, 
| organization left, and they may thre: 
and make much holse, but their power is 
gone. 

‘““The war opened the eyes of the| 
Japanese in regard to the United States. 
I have it from many different Japanese 
sources. The Japanese Government did 
not believe the United States could or 
would fight, even though they were 
aligned on the same side in the war. 
| But the rapidity with which the United 
; States organized its forces, the unanim- 
ity of sentiment in America on the war, 
| and the might behind the blow that the 
United States struck for liberty for the 
world surprised the Japanese statesmen. 
Formerly the Japanese one would meet 
in traveling in the. Far -East had a 
cockiness of air that said, ‘We can 
fight the world. We can whip any na- 
tion, even Great Britain or the United 
States,’ and one sometimes heard the 
feeling expressed in words. - 

‘““Now the Japanese statesmen know 
that Japan cannot’ single-nanded defeat 
the world, and they have no desire to 
try. With the downfall of the military 
party the entire Japanese nation has 
turned its mind to commercial expan- 


sion.’ ! 
PAS et mae SE Se 


TWENTY (YEARS IN THE fans pat 
“That the period of probation for the Philippiies 
| is drawing to-an end was made ‘plain to the ies 


| pine «mission by both President Wilson’s letter and 


by Secretary Baker. The punpose of its visit to | 


ithe United States, under instructions from the | 
| Philippine Legislature, was to renew the plea for 
{the independence of the islands and to justify 
| the aspirations of the native people. On boih | 


| sides has been fostered the understanding that it 


| was the fixed policy of the United States to pre- | 


pare the Filipinos for self-government, and after 
aecepting the conditions laid upon them they} 
-are right in asking that the pledge “pe redeemed. 
Twenty years ago this country entered upon an | 

experiment in cotonial government for which it! 
jad neither experience nor training. It was a} 
venture that caused widespread misgivings even | 
among those whose ‘faith in the benevoien: inten- | 
| tiens of America was unshakable. “ We,took over 
ifrom Spain in the far Pacific the government of 
an alien population accustomed to misrule for 
(eenturies. The first step was to suppress civil | 
| Snsurrection by the stern use of military power. | 
iJt was an unfavorable beginning. 

' Itewas fortunate that Mr. Taft should - atte! 
been the first Governof General. He had courage, ; 
patience and confidence that in’ American hands | 
‘the problems of the Philippines could be mas-; 
tered. In those early years the Hilipinos learned 
‘to expect honesty and efficiency from. those in} 
authority over them. Since then by rapid ‘stage at 
they have advanced from. the backward osition | 
of a subject race under foreign rule to that of aj 
‘colony enjoying virtually the full benefits of self- 
| povernment, After the grant of the franchise for 
municipal purposes they elected the popular! 
‘branch of the Filipino Legislature. After a few 
years’ trial they were charged with the respons!- 
| bility of electing the entire ‘Legislature. The| 
duties of administration have passed almost en- 
tirely into the hands of Filipinos. The islands } 
have been provided with a sound ‘school system | 
and decent local government and their indatitell 
have .prespered. The fears of failure have been 
\ defeated and the ‘expectations of the most hope- | 
ful have been exceeded in the steady progress of 
the Filipinos in fitness for self-government. 

It bas been a marvellous achievement, and it 

will stand forever to the honor of the United | 
\States and to the credit of the Tilipino people 
| that the experiment ‘thas succeeded. ; 


APRIL'S. eee 


SARA, 


SMOTHERING A GREAT WRONG. 
With Secretary of War Baker agsailing Senator 


Chamberlain for his “intemperate utterances” and 
denouncing Col. Ansell, lately Acting Judge Ad- 
vocate General, for “a welter of abuse, accusation 
and violent language,’ and the Senator and the 
Colonel replying in kind, some people may be 
pardoned if inthe presence of these high conten- 
tions they forget what all the trouble is about. 

» If memory serves us, this is not a prize-fight or 
a street broil or a knock-down-and-dnag-out cau- 
cus or a mélée of roustabouts. It is not, properly 
speaking, a personal disagreement ‘between gen- 
tlemen. 
as a jreasonable and lawyer-like discussion of the 
administration of justice by courts martial. 

. Secretary Baker is threatening to cashier Cni. 
Ansell, but what has that to do with “the case? 
Senator Chamberlain’s friends in the House of 
‘Representatives might threaten to impeach See- 


retary Baker, but what would that have to do with 
the case? ‘The fact is that a great public wrong 
"has ‘been smothered | in a contemptidle: altercation 


Giscreditable to everybody, engaged in it At 


we . a > |i 
Pps Seats — eee See MISA SE 


It began and it ought to have continued 


. 
‘ 


THE 


: WORLD 


i 


| when he supported the Clarke amend- 


| 


| sovereignty, how long could they main- 


- on our doorstep. Then .we should have 


{ 


| tion and stabilization, 


“No Time aa r Experiments 

Secretary Baker says that he and 
President Wilson are of one mind in, 
holding that the time has come to grant 
the Filipinos complete independence. The 
President was also of that mind in 1916, 


ment to the Jones Philippine govern- | 
ment bill, thereby involving himself ina 
sharp controversy with his first Secre- | 
tary of War, Lindley M. Garrison. A | 
Democratic Senate accepted the Clarke 
amendment, which provided for a renun- 
ciation of American sovereignty. But a 
Democratic House of Representatives re- 
jected it, and the President seemingly | 
lost interest in the matter. 

Since 1916 the Filipinos have been en- 
joying a large measure of self-govern- | 
ment. Prosperity has returned to the 
islands and they have remained politi-_ 
cally tranquil. The bond uniting them 
to the United States has been irksome | 
neither to them nor to us. What reason — 
is there, then, for the recrudescence of | 
the agitation for Philippine indepen- | 
dence? 

The Paris peace conference is devising 
a system of mandatory control over peo- 
ples not yet advanced enough for com- | 
plete sovereignty. The United States is | 
being urged to act as a mandatary for 
the new state of Armenia. Will any one 
contend that the Filipinos have marched 

further along the road to self-determina- 
tion than the Armenians have? Yet ac- | 
cording to Mr. Baker and the President 
the United States ought to cast the Phil- 
ippines adrift as a finished state at the 
same moment that it is helping to estab- 
lish a mandatory guardianship for Ar- 
menia. 

If the Filipinos received a grant of 


tain internal order and a stable position 
in the family of nations? Would they be 
admitted to equal membership in the so- 
ciety of nations? If the new Filipino re- 
public should fail to function and fall a 
prey to revolution, the society of nations 
would. have another ward on its hands, 
and would naturally want to deposit it 


to start afresh with our work of educa- 
the fruits of | 
twenty years of which would have been 
utterly wasted. 

This seems no time for turning un- 
formed and untried nationalities loose 
into a world upset by war and afflicted 
with strange political maladies. The 
Philippine archipelago needs security far 
more than it needs independence. Inde- 
pendence might easily be a fatal gift. It 
should not be bestowed in the cynical and 
flippant mood in which the advocates of 
the Clarke amendment sought to bestow 
it. Their purpose was to relieve the 
United States of a political and military 


| liability. Nor should it be bestowed with 


a gesture of idealism, which ignores re- 
alities and under an appearance of mag- 
nanimity seuttles out of the performance 
of a national duty. Fortunately, Con- 
gress alone can fix the conditions under 


satisfy Filipino 


which independence can be granted. 
And it will hesitate long before disturb- 
ing ent satisfactory relations 
a 4 DL. = is a 


Philippine Independence 
Every national democratic plat- 
form since’ 1900 has indorsed inde- 
pendence for the Filipinos. The 
spokesman of this administration, 
consequently, could not have said 


much less than he did in meeting], 


the special mission of the Philip- 
pine Legislature at Washington. 
Speaking for the president, Secre- 
tary Baker agreed with the dele- 
gation that the independence of 
their country should not be post- 
poned. 

The plank on the Philippines in 
the national democratic platform of 
1916 contained this declaration:— 


We heartily indorse the provisions 
of the bill, 
House of Representatives, further 
promoting self-government in the 
Philippine islands as being in fulfil- 


;ment of the policy declared by the 


democratic party in its last national 
platform, and we reiterate our in- 
dorsement of the purpose of ultimate 
independence « expressed in 
the preamble of that measure, 


Since 1916, the so-called Jones 
bill granting an extension of self- 
government to the Filipinos has be~ 


come a law and the insular govern-} 


ment is now organized in accord- 
ance with its provisions. It is 


greatly to the credit of the Filipinos 
that during the war between the 
; United States and Germany their) 


loyalty to this country was con- 
spicuous and that their general at- 
titude as a people gave no uneasi- 
ness whatever to the Washington 
government, This record of loyalty 
under possible temptation to give 
aid and encouragement to our 


country’s enemies entitles the Fili-). 
pinos to be heard by Congress when | 


a special mission comes to Amer- 


ica asking that the original pledges |. 
extended to'the people of the islands | 


be redeemed at an early date. 

It is Congress that must take the 
initiative in carrying into effect the 
nation’s pledges—republican as well 
as democratic. The real power to 
aspirations has 
passed out of the hands of this ad- 
ministration with the election of 
republican majorities in the ie 
houses. i 4 
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